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Company;  they  found  out  the  unit  cost 
of  gas;  they  examined  the  distribution 
system,  dug  up  pipes  and  estimated 
depreciation.  We  then  had  hearings 
before  the  Commission  itself.    It  was  not 

'  a  case  in  court  where  the  City  was  looked 
upon  as  a  plaintiff,  with  the  burden  of 

'  proof.  The  City  was  not  called  upon  to 
employ  experts  or  engineers.  The  Com- 
mission regarded  itself  as  an  agency  of  the 
state  to  protect  the  people  of  the  state 
from  exorbitant  rates.  When  we  got 
through,  the  Commission  fixed  the  rate 
at  1.20  per  M.  cubic  feet,  or  5c  lower  than 
the  City  Council  had  fixed  it. 

The  City  of  Palo  Alto  petitioned  the 
Commission  to  condemn  the  Palo  Alto 
Gas  Company's  distributing  system  for 
public  use.  Again,  as  in  the  previous 
case,  the  Commission  made  its  investiga- 
tion without  cost  to  the  city.  It  had  the 
Company's  books  audited;  it  sent  its 
engineers  to  Palo  Alto;  measurements 
were  made  to  find  the  number  of  feet  of 
pipe;  excavations  were  made  and  the 
pipe  inspected,  to  ascertain  actual  depre- 
ciation; the  reports  of  the  engineers  of 
the  Company  and  the  engineers  of  the 
Commission  were  finally  made;  the  re- 
ports were  so  divergent  that  the  commis- 
sioner in  charge  came  to  Palo  Alto  and 
made  a  personal  inspection  himself. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gas  mains  were  to  be 
exposed  in  50  places.  The  Company  was 
to  dig  and  expose  pipe  in  25  places,  the 
city  in  25  places.  The  Company,  of 
course,  selected  spots  where  it  believed 
the  pipe  well  preserved.  The  city  had  an 
engineer  with  an  intellectual  nose,  he 
could  smell  gas,  and  dug  for  pits  or  rust 
in  the  pipe.  The  city  won  on  deprecia- 
tion. The  result  was  that  the  Commis- 
sion awarded  the  Gas  Company  $55,000 
for  its  property,  instead  of  J  125,000, 
which  the  Company  had  asked  for.  On 
condemnation  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  and  by  writ  of 
certiorari    to    the    Supreme    Court,    the 


decision  of  the  Railroad  Commission 
was  upheld.  We  received  personal  atten- 
tion and  personal  inspection  in  those 
days.  If  a  city  goes  before  the  Commis- 
sion today  with  a  petition  to  fix  rates  or 
condemn,  it  is  informed  that  it  must 
employ  experts,  prepare  its  case  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Commission,  or  in  some 
cases,  make  a  deposit  to  cover  these 
expenses.  The  City  has  now  become  a 
plaintiff  in  court,  the  utility,  a  defendant. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  city  to  ascer- 
tain the  necessary  facts  or  to  furnish 
satisfactory  proof  as  against  the  trained 
experts  of  the  private  utility.  It  is  also 
quite  impossible  now  for  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  find  the  truth.  You  ask 
why? 

The  theory  of  rate  regulation  is 
monopoly,  eliminating  competition.  A 
public  utility  is  permitted  to  operate  in 
a  given  field  without  competition.  Thus 
it  is  encouraged  to  build  a  plant  and 
business  of  great  magnitude — the  larger 
the  better.  If  production  is  on  a  large 
scale,  the  cost  is  lessened  and  the  Com- 
mission can  regulate  and  fix  the  rates  so 
the  company  will  receive  not  more  than 
8%  on  its  investment.  The  result  is  that 
there  are  only  a  few  utility  companies  in 
California,  which  own  all  the  power  and 
manufacture  all  the  gas.  California  has 
doubled  in  population  in  a  few  years. 
The  companies  have  doubled  in  size 
several  times  over.  Their  holdings,  their 
business,  their  plants  have  grown,  and 
grown  to  vast  proportions;  their  wealth 
and  power  increased  many  fold.  The 
utility  has  employed  the  best  of  experts, 
auditing  and  engineering,  to  be  had  in  the 
land.  They  have  learned  by  experience 
how  to  meet  and  defeat  investigation. 
They  have  the  data  of  operations  of  the 
plant  in  hand,  at  all  times.  They  are 
ready  and  prepared  for  battle.  Their 
armor  is  impregnable.  It  is  not  possible 
for  experts  employed  by  the  city  to  ferret 
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out  and  get  the  real  facts  under  condi- 
tions such  as  these.  It  is  too  vast  an 
undertaking;  the  truth  is  too  well  hidden. 
This  also  applies  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission as  at  present  organized.  It  is 
beating  in  vain  against  the  "Rock  of 
Gibraltar"  trying  to  get  a  foothold. 

I  am  infonned  that  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission is  so  handicapped  that  it  cannot 
ascertain  or  find  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  either  power  or  gas  generated 
or  made  by  any  one  of  our  large  utilities. 
Without  this  basic  cost,  the  commission 
is  lost;  it  cannot  fix  rates. 

The  government  of  our  State  is  to 
blame.  The  Railroad  Commission  has 
not  been  adequately  financed.  A  suffi- 
cient sum  of  money  should  be  provided 
and  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mission, so  that  it  could  have  a  largely 
increased  force  of  experts  well  paid,  so 
that  the  best  only  are  employed  and  kept. 

The  State  has  grown  so  large,  the  utili- 
ties have  grown  to  such  magnitude,  that 
another  Commission  should  be  created 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
this  Commission  should  be  equally  well 
financed.  For  this  purpose,  our  consti- 
tution should  be  amended.  It  should  be 
so  done  as  to  make  regulation  real  and 
less  possible  of  defeat.  If  regulation  can- 
not be  made  real,  let  us  do  away  with  it 
and  return  to  competition.  Competition 
does  regulate,  when  regulation  fails. 
I  give  the  following  illustration.  Between 
Palo  Alto  and  San  Francisco  or  San  Jose 
and  way  points,  you  can  purchase  a  round 
trip  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  for  one  fare 
plus  one  cent.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  stages  leave  Palo  Alto  every  twenty 
minutes  during  the  day,  for  these  points. 

I  do  not  claim  at  the  present  time  that 
rate  regulation  is  a  failure.  I  do  claim, 
however,  that  there  is  grave  danger  of 
rate  regulation  becoming  a  failure,  and 
in  support  of  this  claim,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  San  Francisco 
Evening  News: 


Santa  Cruz,  Sept.  16 — Warning 
that  the  demands  of  public  utilities  com- 
panies for  excessive  rates  will  result  in 
an  impetus  toward  public  ownership. 
Railroad  Commissioner  William  J.  Carr 
of  Pasadena  attacked  the  trend  of  rate 
regulation  theories  in  a  talk  before  the 
Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association  here  this 
afternoon. 

Carr  pointed  to  a  movement,  assuming 
considerable  proportions  and  finding  en- 
couragment  in  some  court  decisions,  to 
force  the  Commission  to  order  rates 
which  will  yield  a  return  on  values 
"greatly  in  excess  of  actual  cost." 

This  movement  would  replace  the 
"historical  value  minus  depreciation" 
with  a  rate-basis  value  for  utility  com- 
panies equal  to  the  present  day  value,  or 
"reproduction  new."  "This,"  said  Carr, 
"will  in  many  cases  give  utilities  higher 
rates,  and  means  the  eventual  disintegra- 
tion of  the  system  of  regulation." 

"It  requires  no  seer  to  forecast  that  if 
rates  under  the  system  of  regulation  go 
up  so  as  to  yield  a  return  on  elements 
and  a  basis  of  value  now  being  urged  by 
certain  utilities,  public  ownership  will  be 
given  an  impetus  which  perhaps  nothing 
else  would  give  it,"  he  said. 

Are  the  gas  companies  going  to  risk  the 
storm  of  public  distrust  and  resentment 
which  will  come  if  "reproduction  new" 
is  taken  as  the  measure  of  value? 

If  this  result  comes,  and  general  rate 
increases  follow,  just  as  the  people  created 
the  system  of  regulation  they  may  in  turn 
glestroy  it. 

"Regulation  is  none  too  popular  now. 
It  will  not  take  much  to  turn  a  popular 
distrust  into  affirmative  action  to  sup- 
plant this  system  by  some  other  method. 
Regulation  is  still  on  trial." 

I  am  convinced  that  utility  rates  all 
along  the  line  for  all  services  of  every 
kind  are  too  large  and  returning  to  the 
utilities  net  earnings  in  excess  of  what 
they  are  entitled  to.    If  this  be  true,  and 
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the  people  once  become  convinced  of  it  a 
mighty  and  irresistible  force  will  rise, 
that  no  utility,  no  matter  how  powerful, 
can  resist. 

Palo  Alto  sells  services  for  water, 
power  and  gas,  at  a  less  rate  to  the  con- 
sumer than  is  fixed  and  charged  for  the 
same  services  by  the  utility  companies  in 
the  Bay  district.  Palo  Alto  renders  the 
services  to  about  4,000  householders.  If 
the  theory  of  rate  regulation  that  only 
one  service  corporation  should  serve  a 
certain  territory,  so  that  ics  volume  of 
business  will  be  large  and  therefore  rates 
under  regulation  lower,  be  true,  then 
certainly  these  utility  companies  should 
be  serving  customers  at  a  lower  schedule 
of  rates  than  those  established  without 
regulation,  in  Palo  Alto.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Palo  Alto  is  the  real  regulator 
of  rates.  Palo  Alto,  after  taking  care  of 
the  cost  of  operation,  bonds,  interest  and 
depreciation  out  of  the  gross  income  from 
its  plants,  turns  into  the  city  treasury 
substantial  profits  as  net  earnings.  These 
profits  can  be  used  for  municipal  improve- 
ments. It  is  a  rich  little  city  whose  in- 
habitants are  not  paying  for  these  ser- 
vices to  make  other  people  wealthy. 
I  am  convinced  that  cities  and  towns 
can  own  the  distributing  systems  within 
their  limits,  purchase  power  and  gas 
wholesale  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, sell  those  commodities  and  make  a 
profit. 

Several  i  nitiative  measures  have  been 
before  the  people,  with  a  plan  for  the 
State  to  own  power  and  distribute  it  to 


the  people.  These  bills  met  with  defeat. 
In  this  century  no  vision  is  too  unreal, 
no  dream  too  chimerical.  The  airplane 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  day  may 
come  when  the  people  themselves  will 
form  statewide  mutual  benefit  associa- 
tions, the  members  of  which  will  be  house- 
holders. Small  dues  would  raise  a  billion 
dollars.  Then  under  proper  legislation 
the  householders  of  the  state  could  own 
their  own  utilities.  For  the  purpose,  dis- 
tricts might  be  formed  for  each  Congres- 
sional District.  Cities  and  towns  could 
join  as  units,  with  representation  based 
on  population.  Plans  somewhat  similar 
have  been  tried  and  failed  because  on  a 
too  small  community  plan.  If  the  com- 
munity was  large  enough,  it  could  win. 
Why  not?  Palo  Alto  alone  and  unassisted 
has  proved  the  successfulness  of  municipal 
ownership.  The  plan  for  two  Commis- 
sions, properly  financed,  may  solve  the 
question,  if  thereby  we  can  get  proper 
regulation.  To  accomplish  and  finance 
this,  the  percentage  paid  the  State  by  the 
utilities  on  their  gross  earnings  should  be 
increased. 


Standard  Rubber  Traffic  Markers 

Rubber  traffic  markers  suitable  for  the 
center  of  street  intersections  are  being 
introduced  to  California  by  the  Standard 
Traffic  Marker  Co.,  of  Wichita,  Kansas. 
These  markers  are  seven  inches  high  and 
bear  the  word  "Stop"  in  bold  letters. 
Their  flexibility  is  claimed  to  be  a  big 
advantage  in  both  visibility  and  safety. 
The  Standard  company  has  a  sales  office 
in  San  Francisco. 
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Business  Licenses  and  Interstate  Commerce 


By  James  H.  Mitchell,  City  Attorney  of  Burbank. 


The  general  subject  of  business  licenses 
has  heretofore  been  discussed  before  this 
League  to  some  little  extent,  yet  that 
phase  of  this  general  subject  having  to 
do  with  business  involved  either  partially 
or  entirely  in  interstate  commerce  has 
given  quite  a  few  of  the  cities  of  California 
some  little  concern.  It  has  therefore  be- 
come my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  a 
discussion  upon  this  particular  phase  of 
the  subject. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  principle 
that  while  an  individual  has  an  inherent 
or  natural  right  to  engage  in  any  lawful 
business,  occupation  or  trade,  and  may 
use  his  property  for  that  purpose,  yet 
the  nature  of  the  business,  occupation 
or  trade  sought  to  be  carried  on  may  be 
such  as  to  render  it  subject  to  regulatory 
control  by  municipal  corporations  in  the 
exercise  of  their  police  powers,  or  author- 
ity delegated  to  them  by  the  Legislature 
or  Constitution.  Such  regulation  is  per- 
mitted in  the  interest  of  the  public  peace, 
health,  morals  and  general  welfare  of  the 
municipality;  the  authority  of  the  cor- 
poration in  the  premises  must  be  granted 
by  the  state  either  expressly  or  by  obvious 
implication;  it  is  not  inherent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
case  of  in  re  Nowak,  184  Cal.  701,  where 
under  the  amendment  to  Section  VI, 
Article  11  of  the  California  Constitution, 
Los  Angeles  amended  its  charter  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  language  and  purpose 
of  the  Constitution  by  which  the  City  is 
authorized  to  exercise  all  powers  in 
municipal  affairs,  subject  only  to  the 
limitation  of  the  Charter,  it  was  held  that 
"as  to  municipal  affairs  the  Charter,  in- 
stead of  being  a  grant  of  power,  is  in 
effect  a  limitation  of  powers  and,  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  for  revenue  pur- 


poses being  strictly  a  municipal  affair  the 
city  has  the  power  to  impose  that  tax 
unless  the  power  was  taken  from  it  by 
the  Charter  itself."  And  in  the  case  of 
Bank  vs.  Bell,  62  C.  A.-320-217  Pac.  538- 
48  Cal.  Jur.  784,  it  was  held  that  in  a 
case  not  involving  a  purely  municipal 
affair  but  one  in  which  the  state  is  directly 
concerned,  the  city  may  nevertheless 
exercise  the  power  where  its  Charter 
contains  an  express  grant. 

So  we  have  that  under  usual  Charter 
provisions  where  the  municipality  is  leg- 
islating upon  a  municipal  affair  the 
Charter  is  a  limitation  of  power;  and 
where  it  is  one  in  which  the  state  is  con- 
cerned the  City  has  no  jurisdiction  unless 
expressly  granted  to  it  by  its  Charter. 

Before  going  into  the  subject  of  the 
right  of  a  city  to  impose  business  license 
fees  or  taxes  upon  business  involving 
inter-city  or  inter-state  commerce,  it 
may  be  advisable,  in  order  to  have  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
to  give  a  few  general  principles  and  defini- 
tions respecting  the  broad  subject  of 
business  licenses,  together  with  illustra- 
tions applicable  thereto. 

Judge  Sloss,  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco 
vs.  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  166  Cal.  249,  states  that  "The 
word  'license,'  properly  speaking,  means 
a  grant  of  permission  or  authority  to  do  a 
particular  thing  or  carry  on  a  particular 
business." 

The  United  States  Court,  in  the  case 
of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  stated  that  "The 
term  license  in  its  general  and  popular 
sense,  as  used  with  reference  to  occupa- 
tions and  privileges,  means  a  right  or 
privilege  granted  by  some  competent 
authority  to  carry  on  a  business  or  do  an 
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act  which  without  such  license  would  be 
illegal." 

"The  term  'business'  as  used  in  a  law 
imposing  a  license  tax  ordinarily  means  a 
business  in  the  trade  or  commercial 
sense — one  carried  on  with  a  view  to 
profit  or  livelihood.  The  term  may  be 
said  to  embrace  all  things  necessary  to  be 
done  fully  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
implied  by  the  undertaking.  It  is  the 
occupation  however  and  not  the  act 
which  is  merely  incidental  thereto  which 
is  subject  to  the  tax."     16  Cal.  Jur.  193. 

The  question  has  come  up  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  single  sale  would  amount  to  busi- 
ness sufficient  to  hold  the  operator  liable 
if  carried  on  without  a  permit  or  license 
having  first  been  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  Merced  County  vs. 
Helm,  102  Cal.  159-36  Pac.  399,  the 
court  said,  page  167,  that  "a  single  act 
does  not  constitute  a  business,  and  when 
a  sale  is  but  an  incident  in  or  final  act  of, 
another  business,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  business  which  is  carried  on  and 
transacted." 

However,  in  the  case  of  Aki,  32  C.  A. 
483,-  the  court  held  that  a  single  sale  by  a 
person  not  having  a  license  and  not 
within  the  accepted  classes  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  municipal  ordinance 
which  by  its  express  terms  is  declared  to 
be  for  regulating  the  sale  of  spiritous 
liquors  and  is  prohibitive  and  penal  in  its 
terms,  and  which  explicitly  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  any  quantity  whatso- 
ever unless  he  comes  within  one  of  the 
accepted  classes  and  has  first  obtained 
a  license  to  make  the  sale. 

So  we  have,  on  first  blush,  an  apparent 
conflict  in  our  decisions. 

The  distinction,  however,  between  the 
two  lines  of  decisions  is  that  one  is  a 
police  measure  or  regulation,  and  the 
other,  an  ordinance  adopted  primarily 
for  the  raising  of  revenue.  This  distinc- 
tion was  recognized  in  the  Merced  vs. 
Helm  case  for  the  court  stated  in  that 


case,  page  163,  that  "as  the  County  has 
shown  by  this  ordinance  to  require  a 
license  tax  for  engaging  in  certain  kinds 
of  business  and  that  this  tax  shall  be  col- 
lected by  a  suit,  and  has  fixed  no  penalty 
for  engaging  in  the  business,  the  ordi- 
nance is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  exercise 
of  its  police  power  but  rather  as  its  desire 
to  regulate  the  business  and  derive  a 
revenue  therefrom." 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
under  what  classification  a  license  ordi- 
nance shall  be  placed,  whether  revenue 
producing  or  regulatory.  Proper  con- 
struction and  classification  of  the  ordi- 
nance is,  however,  most  important  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  single  sale 
will  constitute  a  violation  of  the  ordinance 
providing  for  such  fee  or  tax.  There  are 
certain  rules  which  may  well  be  given. 
If  the  fee  is  exacted  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  regulating  or  restricting  an  occu- 
pation or  privilege  deemed  dangerous  to 
the  public,  or  one  especially  in  need  of 
public  control  and  compliance  with  cer- 
tain conditions  is  required  in  addition  to 
the  payment  of  the  prescribed  sum,  such 
fee  is  a  license  fee  or  tax  properly  im- 
posed in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power 
and  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  ordinary 
tax,  especially  where  the  fee  does  not 
exceed  and  is  intended  to  cover  only  the 
actual  expense  of  issuing  the  license  and 
inspecting  and  controlling  the  occupation. 
Nor  does  it  lose  its  character  as  a  license 
fee  because  it  is  called  a  tax  in  the  legis- 
lation which  imposes  it. 

But  where  the  fee  is  exacted  solely  or 
primarily  for  revenue  purposes  and  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  gives  the  right  to  carry 
on  the  business  or  occupation  without  the 
performance  of  any  further  conditions,  it 
is  not  a  license  fee  or  tax  imposed  under 
the  police  power  of  the  city,  regardless 
of  the  name  by  which  it  may  be  called. 

The  amount  imposed  for  the  privilege 
of  carrying  on  a  certain  occupation  or 
business  is  often  an  important  factor  in 
determining  whether  it  is  a  license  fee 
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proper  or  a  tax  for  revenue  purposes. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  the  fee  de- 
clared is  in  excess  of  the  actual  expense  of 
issuing  the  license  and  inspecting  and 
controlling  the  occupation  or  business, 
and  therefore  incidentally  produces  reve- 
nue, is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  a  tax 
where  the  object  of  the  imposition  is  not 
to  raise  revenue  but  to  regulate  or  control 
the  particular  business.  But  where  the 
amount  exacted  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
probable  amount  necessary  to  issue  the 
license  and  inspect  and  regulate  the 
business  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  tax 
for  revenue  and  not  for  regulation. 

As  has  been  indicated  the  power  of  a 
municipal  corporation  to  grant  licenses 
and  impose  fees  or  taxes  may  be  con- 
ferred on  it  to  be  exercised  either  in  its 
police  power  for  the  purpose  of  regulation 
or  under  its  power  of  taxation  for  pur- 
pose of  revenue,  or  to  be  exercised  under 
both  the  police  power  and  taxing  power. 
If  both  powers  exist  in  relation  to  a  spe- 
cific public  interest  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  particular  enactment  is 
under  one  or  the  other  or  both.  This  rule 
has  been  applied  in  the  case  of  ex  parte 
Higgins,  195  Pac.  740,  and  in  a  Washing- 
ton case,  Stull  vs.  DeMattos,  23  Wash. 
71-62  Pac.  451,  where  a  city  was  author- 
ized to  license  all  lawful  kinds  of  business 
for  regulation  and  revenue  purposes  and 
the  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance 
forbidding  auction  sales  except  by  duly 
licensed  auctioneers,  and  fixing  the  license 
fee  for  auction  sales  of  stock  of  merchan- 
dise, dress  goods,  jewelry,  etc.,  at  ?25.00 
a  day,  payable  in  advance,  it  was  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state  that 
although  such  ordinance  is  unreasonable 
and  therefore  cannot  be  sustained  under 
the  city's  power  to  "regulate"  the  busines 
of  auctioneers  it  is  nevertheless  within 
the  city's  taxing  power.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  court,  in  this  case,  further 
held,  that  evidence  that  the  ordinance 
was  passed  at  the  petition  of  certain 
merchants  of  the  citv  that  no  license  had 


been  taken  out  since  it  went  into  effect, 
that  plaintiff's  auction  would  have  been 
nonprofitable  had  he  not  enjoined  the 
enforcement  of  the  ordinance  and  that 
the  ordinance  was  intended  to  be  pro- 
hibitive, is  not  conclusive  that  the  license 
was  oppressive. 

In  approaching  the  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject of  business  licenses  dealing  with  inter- 
state commerce,  it  is  helpful  to  consider 
certain  decisions  in  this  state  dealing 
with  the  right  of  municipalities  to  tax 
businesses  or  occupations  that  involve 
what  may  be  called  inter-city  business, 
inasmuch  as  the  principles  are  the  same. 

A  municipal  corporation  may  be  au- 
thorized under  its  police  power  to  license  a 
business  which  is  carried  on  within  a 
certain  distance  outside  the  city  limits  but 
it  cannot  be  authorized  to  tax  such  busi- 
ness for  revenue.  Where  a  part  of  a 
business  is  conducted  within  the  city 
limits  the  fact  that  a  part  is  also  carried 
on  outside  does  not  preclude  the  city  from 
imposing  the  license  tax  on  such  part  of 
it  as  is  carried  on  within  the  limits,  unless 
the  ordinance  imposing  the  tax  expressly 
provides  that  it  shall  apply  only  to  the 
persons  who  carry  on  the  business  which 
is  done  wholly  within  the  city.  This 
principle  was  stated  in  the  case  of  L.  A. 
vs.  Southern  Pacific,  61  Cal.  59,  where 
the  court  said  that  "the  fact  that  the 
business  of  the  defendant  extends  be- 
yond the  city  limits  does  not  relieve  it 
from  the  payment  of  a  license  tax  for 
conducting  its  business  within  the  city." 

In  the  case  of  San  Jose  vs.  San  Jose, 
etc.,  Railway  Company,  53  Cal.  475,  page 
481,  the  point  was  raised  that  the  de- 
fendant was  not  subject  to  the  tax  be- 
cause its  cars  were  not  employed  wholly 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  San  Jose. 
The  court  stated  that  this  contention  is 
not  tenable.  "The  complaint  avers  and 
the  answer  does  not  deny  that  the  de- 
fendant has  its  principal  place  of  business 
in  San  Jose,  and  that  it  has  run  its  cars 
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through  the  city  of  San  Jose  to  the  ad- 
joining town  of  Santa  Clara. 

"In  Sacramento  vs.  California  Stage 
Company,  12  Cal.  134,  the  point  was 
made  that  the  defendant  was  not  subject 
to  the  tax  because  its  business  of  convey- 
ing passengers  in  stage  coaches  was  con- 
ducted chiefly  outside  of  the  corporate 
limits,  but  the  court  held  the  point  to  be 
untenable  and  we  think  correctly." 

The  residence  of  a  person  who  pursues 
his  business  is  generally  immaterial  so 
far  as  the  imposition  of  a  license  tax  is 
concerned.  It  is  generally  speaking  the 
place  where  the  business  is  carried  on, 
and  not  his  residence  that  determines  his 
liability  to  the  license  tax.  If  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  wholly  within  the  limits 
of  a  city  a  license  tax  may  be  imposed 
thereon  by  the  city,  although  the  owner 
of  the  business  is  a  non-resident,  providing 
no  unreasonable  discrimination  is  made 
against  him  and  unless  he  is  expressly 
exempted  therefrom.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  business  is  carried  on  wholly 
without  the  city  limits  the  owner  thereof 
is  not  subject  to  a  license  .tax  by  the  city, 
although  he  is  a  resident  thereof,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  city  is  required  to 
license  a  business  carried  on  within  a 
certain  distance  outside  its  limits. 

However,  it  has  been  held  in  the  case 
of  Bramman  vs.  City  of  Alameda,  162 
Cal.  648-124  Pac.  243,  that  those  who 
make  use  of  city  streets  in  the  conduct 
therein  of  a  business  privilege  may 
properly  be  required  to  pay  therefor. 
"The  municipality  is  required  to  maintain 
and  repair  its  streets;  those  engaging  in  a 
business  and  using  vehicles  to  transact 
it  are  doing  so  to  the  constant  detriment 
of  the  street  and  are  also  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  use  thereof  which  is  a  use  not  com- 
monly exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  It  is  therefore  only  proper  and 
fair  that  those  who  make  use  of  the 
streets  in  the  conduct  of  a  business 
privilege  should  pay  therefor;  and  that 
those  who  use   the  streets  most  should 


pay  more  than  those  who  use  them  less." 
We.  are  thankful  to  our  friend,  Mr. 
Chas.  N.  Kirkbride,  for  the  decision  that 
was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  en- 
titled, Emporium  v.  City  of  San  Mateo, 
177  Cal.  622,  where  it  was  held  that 
"when  a  business  institution,  though 
located  as  to  its  principal  place  in  one 
city  or  town  conducts,  through  delivery 
wagons  or  other  vehicles  a  regular  system 
of  delivery  to  customers  within  another 
municipality,  the  latter,  under  proper 
authority,  may  impose  a  license  tax  upon 
the  wagons  or  other  appliances  of  the  dis- 
tributing business  which  is  thus  actually 
done  within  it  and  upon  and  along  its 
streets."  In  this  case  the  court  did  how- 
ever state,  page  624,  that  "It  may  be 
conceded  that  if  the  case  presented  by 
the  complaint  shows  that  the  plaintiff, 
selling  articles  of  merchandise  in  and  at 
its  place  of  business  in  San  Francisco  to 
persons  residing  in  the  city  of  San  Mateo 
and  its  vicinity,  and  as  an  incident  to 
such  sales,  was  engaged  in  making  such 
casual  and  occasional  deliveries  of  such 
merchandise  in  San  Mateo  and  other 
outside  towns  or  cities  as  their  retail 
sales  therein  required,  by  means  of  deliv- 
ery wagons  going  out  from  its  said  place 
of  business  in  the  metropolis  and  passing 
over  and  along  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
San  Mateo  in  the  course  of  making  such 
deliveries,  the  said  plaintiff  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  imposition  or  collection 
by  such  outside  municipality  of  a  license 
tax  upon  its  said  delivery  wagons.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  rule  that  such  use 
of  the  streets  of  a  city  as  would  be  merely 
occasional  and  incidental  to  a  business 
conducted  elsewhere  than  within  its 
boundaries  would  not  be  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  taxation.  (In  re  Smith,  33  Cal. 
App.  161-164  Pac.  618)." 

And  now  we  come  to  those  businesses 
which  have  to  do  with  interstate  com- 
merce and  which  presents  to  us  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  a  municipality  to 

(.Continued  on  page  27) 
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Modern  Ambulance  for  City  of  Alameda 

By  Clifton  E.  Hickok,  City  Manager. 


The  City  of  Alameda  has  recently 
placed  in  service  a  modern  ambulance 
embodying  new  ideas,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  municipalities.  The 
ambulance  was  constructed  according  to 
specifications  drawn  up  in  the  office  of  the 
City  Manager,  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  all  types  of  bodies  and  chassis. 
The  car  consists  of  a  limousine  type  body 
placed  on  a  Studebaker  special  ambulance 
type  chassis. 

Especial  efforts  were  made  in  the  de- 
sign to  avoid  the  exterior  appearance  of  a 
police  patrol  or  stereotyped  city  ambu- 
lance. This  was  accomplished  by  con- 
structing false  windows  along  the  sides  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  limousine. 
These  windows  are  curtained  which  en- 
hances the  attractiveness  of  the  vehicle. 
The  inside  of  the  body,  however,  is  com- 


pletely lined  with  steel  in  order  to  prevent 
delirious  patients  from  damaging  the 
windows  or  injuring  themselves.  The 
car  is  used  solely  as  an  ambulance  and  in 
no  instance  as  a  patrol  wagon.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  people  who 
are  injured  on  the  street  of  any  city  are 
highly  respectable,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  be  cared  for  by  an  ambulance  that  does 
not  have  the  appearance  or  atmosphere 
of  a  patrol  wagon. 

The  body  of  the  Alameda  ambulance  is 
of  the  limousine  type  with  graceful 
rounded  corners,  conforming  with  the 
best  design.  The  inside  dimensions  are  as 
follows:  length,  seven  feet,  nine  inches; 
width,  at  center  and  top,  fifty  inches,  at 
bottom,  forty-two  inches;  height,  fifty 
inches.  The  frame  work  is  made  of 
seasoned  ash  and  oak,  covered  inside  and 
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out  with   twenty-two  gauge   body  steel,  side  of  the  compartment. 

The   interior   is   painted   Hght   green   to  The  driver's  compartment  is  inclosed 

comply  with  hospital  practice.     The  ex-  and  separated  from   the  patient's  com- 

terior  is  painted  a  dark  blue  color,  with  partment,   with   a  small   communicating 

Duco  enamel.  window  between. 

The   inside   of  the   body   is   equipped  The   chassis   is   a   Studebaker   Special 

with  two  stretcher  beds;  the  lower  one  Ambulance    type   chassis,  with   a  wheel 

sliding  upon  four  rollers,  permitting  the  base  of  158   inches.     This  extra  length 

bed  to  be  extended  out  beyond  the  body,  obviates    an    undue    hangover    of    the 

for  easy  loading  of  stretcher.    The  upper  ambulance  body  beyond  the  rear  wheels, 

stretcher  berth  is  attached  to  hinges,  so  and  thereby  adds  to  the  riding  comfort, 

that  it  can  be  folded  up  for  clearance.  The  cost  of  the  completed  ambulance 

A   seat    is    installed    along   the   opposite  delivered  and  ready  for  use  was  $3,550.00 


A  WELL  KNOWN  ARMY  OFFICER 

SEEKS  POSITION  AS  A 

CITY  MANAGER 


Colonel  Samuel  E.  Smiley,  U.  S.  Army,  Retired,  has  recently  come  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  New  Jersey,  and  desires  to  enter  the  City  Manager  field. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  is  much 
interested  in  City  Administration,  having  formerly  studied  in  the  Law  School  and 
School  of  Political  Science  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City,  and  is  now 
taking  work  in  Municipal  Administration  under  Professor  Samuel  C.  May  in  the 
PoUtical  Science  Department  of  the  University  of  CaHfornia. 

He  has  had  a  long  and  varied  service  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  has  had 
commands  involving  large  executive  and  administrative  experience  and  control  of 
men  and  affairs,  such  as:  Organization  and  command  of  the  16th  Infantry  Brigade 
at  Camp  Fremont,  CaHfornia;  command  of  Camp  Fremont,  California,  during  parts 
of  1917  and  1918;  command  of  the  Coast  Defenses  of  Manila  and  Subic  Bays  in  the 
Philippines,  comprising  a  military  force  of  several  thousand  men  distributed  in 
several  separate  garrisons,  and  a  civihan  population  of  several  thousand  persons; 
command  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Forces  in  China  in  1915,  involving  dehcate  problems  of 
contacts  with  the  Chinese  people  and  with  the  officials  and  troops  of  both  the  Allied 
Powers  and  the  Central  Powers,  when  the  United  States  was  still  neutral  and  before 
we  had  entered  the  World  War. 

Colonel  Smiley  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  Orient  and  in  Europe,  and,  with 
his  family,  is  now  at  the  Hotel  Whitecotton,  Berkeley,  California. 
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CALIFORNIA  CITIES  ADOPT  UNIFORM  TRAFFIC 
CODE  BASED  ON  McCLINTOCK  ORDINANCE 


A  uniform  traffic  ordinance  is  being 
adopted  by  cities  and  towns  throughout 
California  so  motorists  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  petty  annoyances  and  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  a  variety  of 
regulations  in  the  different  municipalities. 

To  date  more  than  fifty  California 
municipalities  have  adopted  the  new 
code  and  others  are  considering  it.  The 
ordinance  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Municipal  Traffic  League  of  California, 
the  California  Public  Safety  Conference, 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities, 
the  California  Development  Association, 
the  California  State  Automobile  Associa- 
tion and  the  Automobile  Association  of 
Southern  California. 

Among  the  cities  which  have  already 
adopted  the  ordinance  are: 


Los  i\ngeles 

Alhambra 

Colton 

Compton 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

Sacramento 

Huntington  Park 

Beverly  Hills 

Santa  Clara 

Redding 

Tujunga 

Arcadia 

Redlands 

Palo  Alto 

San  Leandro 

Whittier 

Oxnard 

Long  Beach 

Brea 

El  Monte 

Ventura 


Santa  Rosa 

Santa  Maria 

El  Cajon 

Fillmore 

La  Habra 

Bakersfield 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Lindsay 

San  Francisco 

Santa  Monica 

Glendale 

Anaheim 

Calexico 

Santa  Cruz 

South  Pasadena 

Santa  Barbara 

Willows 

Berkeley 

Delano 

Ojai 

Merced 

Pomona 


In  addition  the  ordinance  is  being  con- 
sidered   by    Santa    Ana,    Morgan    Hill, 


Supervisor 
CHARLES  F.  TODD 

San  Francisco 

President  Municipal 

Traffic  League 

of  California 


Pittsburg,  Alameda  and  other  cities. 
When  the  final  roll  is  called,  cities  from 
the  Oregon  line  south  to  the  Mexican 
border  will  be  on  the  list,  it  is  believed. 

Charles  F.  Todd,  San  Francisco,  chair- 
man of  the  traffic  committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors,  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  move  for  the 
adoption  of  the  code.  Mr.  Todd  is 
president  of  the  Municipal  Traffic  League 
of  California.  William  J.  Locke,  Ala- 
meda, is  secretary. 

Another  leader  in  the  campaign  has 
been  John  C.  Albers,  Beverly  Hills, 
president  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities.  The  League  has  co- 
operated in  the  work  by  sending  copies 
of  the  ordinance  to  the  cities  and  advising 
the  city  officials  of  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Albers  said  recently  that  the 
ordinance  was  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  public  safety.  The  ordinance  was  very 
carefully  planned,  Mr.  Albers  declared, 
and  subsequently  examined  by  attorneys, 
councilmen,  traffic  officers  and  others  and 
is  suitable  for  adoption  by  any  city  or 
town  regardless  of  size.  Mr.  Albers  is 
urging  that  every  city  and  town  in  Cali- 
fornia adopt  the  code. 
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The  code  is  based  on  one  framed  by  Dr. 
Miller  McClintock,  who  is  recognized  as 
the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  of 
traffic  control  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  McClintock  is  director  of  the  Albert 
Russell  Erskine  Bureau  for  Street  Traffic 
Research  in  Harvard  University  and  con- 
sulting traffic  engineer  for  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  traffic  survey 
committees. 

"Local  traffic  regulations,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  simple  and  uniform," 
Dr.  McClintock  declared  recently  in  dis- 
cussing the  California  code.  "Compli- 
cated rules  and  technical  phrases  lead 
only  to  confusion.  Lack  of  uniformity 
subjects  the  public  to  almost  intolerable 
burdens. 

"The  automobile  has  made  all  of  Cali- 
fornia one  community.  Interurban  travel 
in  large  volume  is  a  constant  fact  which 
necessitates  an  elimination  of  the  existing 
variety  of  local  rules.  Uniformity  in 
traffic  regulations  in  all  the  cities  of 
California  will  result  in  a  stricter  obedi- 
ence of  the  law  which  in  turn  will  be 
reflected  in  greater  public  convenience 
and  safety. 

"The  standardization  of  local  traffic 
control    on    the    basis    of   this    proposed 


unifonn  ordinance  will  mark  a  significant 
advance  in  simplicity  and  uniformity  of 
traffic  control  and  will  set  an  example  for 
regional  cooperation  to  be  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  nation." 


Courtesy  Traffic  Tags 

Little  white  tickets  are  appearing  upon 
the  steering  wheels  of  machines  which  do 
not  park  correctly  in  Pacific  Grove  or 
which  commit  other  minor  infractions  of 
the  motor  vehicle  code.    They  read: 

"This  is  not  a  notice  to  appear  in  court, 
but  your  car  number  has  been  taken  and 
in  the  future  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  be  more  careful  in  the  observance  of 
the  police  regulations  of  our  city." 

The  slip  gives  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  traffic  violation.  "Second 
offenders"  will  not  be  dealt  with  so  gently. 

The  "courtesy  tag"  system  has  been 
tried  effectively  in  Carmel  recently. 
Traffic  Officer  H.  S.  Stalter  and  Chief  of 
Police  J.  O.  Wanzer  have  hopes  that  it 
will  serve  as  an  education  move  in  Pacific 
Grove  and  lessen  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  motorists  who  fail  to  observe 
the  minor  traffic  regulations. 


WATER  PURIFICATION  BOOKLET 


"The  Purification  of  Water"  is  an 
illustrated  booklet  recently  issued  by 
Burns-McDonnell-Smith  Engineering  Co. 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  problems  in- 
volved in  the  treatment  and  purification 
of  domestic  water  supplies.  It  is  written 
in  a  semi-technical  manner  in  order  that 
the  city  officials  may  readily  understand 
the  general  principles  of  water  purifica- 
tion. 


Filtration,  water  softening,  iron  and 
manganese  removal  are  dealt  with  in  this 
pamphlet  and  illustrated  descriptive  ar- 
ticles of  several  types  of  municipal  plants 
are  included  from  the  various  installations 
designed  by  the  engineers,  in  many  cities. 

City  officials  having  water  treatment 
problems  or  are  interested  in  better  do- 
mestic water  supplies,  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  booklet  upon  application  to  Burns- 
McDonnell-Smith  Engineering  Co.,  West- 
ern Pacific  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
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SUBDIVISION  CONTROL 


By  Kenneth  Gardner,  City  Planning  Engineer,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


To  attempt  a  paper  on  the  practice 
of  Subdivision  Control  before  this  League 
of  California  Municipalities  must  seem 
venturesome  indeed  to  those  who  recall 
the  handsome  eloquence  of  Gordon  Whit- 
nall  and  Hugh  Pomeroy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  I  proceed,  it  will  become  perfectly 
apparent  to  Hugh  and  Gordon  how  well 
I  personally  remember  their  talks,  both 
here  and  before  the  1924  National  Con- 
ference. 

In  making  up  this  year's  program,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  agreed  unanimously 
that  while  Subdivision  Control  should  be 
discussed,  nevertheless,  Whitnall  and 
Pomeroy  could  not  go  on  forever  giving 
their  speeches  on  the  subject.  Besides, 
their  oratorical  wiles  were  needed  else- 
where. 

Therefore,  in  casting  about  for  a 
speaker,  the  eye  of  the  Committee  lighted 
upon  San  Diego,  where,  through  the 
medium  of  Subdivision  Control,  my  Com- 
mission has  been  utilizing  a  subdivision 
epidemic  as  an  excellent  method  for 
carrying  out  the  features  of  the  City  Plan 
prepared  for  us  by  John  Nolen,  and 
adopted  officially   by   the   City   Council. 

I  am  privileged,  therefore,  to  outline 
for  you  today  the  history,  some  of  the 
experiences  and  happily  also  some  of 
the  very  gratifying  results  in  connection 
with  the  jurisdiction  over  subdivision  lay- 
outs as  exercised  by  the  City  Planning 
Commission  of  San  Diego. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  locally  I  would 
not  be  called  upon  for  this  sort  of  a  per- 
formance at  all.  I  am  not  the  official 
orator.  In  fact,  when  I  returned  from  the 
Oakland  Conference  last  Spring,  and 
landed  in  the  midst  of  a  political  cam- 
paign involving  our  Civic  Center,  I 
found  that  the  only  step  that  had  been 


taken  in  my  absence  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  speaker's  committee,  which 
my  colleagues  hastened  to  assure  me  was 
intended  to  leave  my  time  and  energies 
free  for  other  phases  of  the  campaign. 
I  knew  what  they  meant. 

But  I  did  not  feel  quite  so  bad  when  I 
remembered  a  story  about  one  of  our 
famous  city  planners,  it  may  even  have 
been  Mr.  Nolen,  who  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  City  Planning  in  a  Recon- 
struction Camp  after  the  War.  A  hard 
boiled  regular  Captain  is  said  to  have 
ordered  Reveille  sounded  every  day  at 
the  end  of  his  lecture. 

1.  The  Subdivision  Epidemic 
The  subdivision  of  large  tracts  of  out- 
lying lands  became  epidemic  in  the  San 
Diego  region  during  the  Fall  of  1926  and 
the  Spring  of  1927.  Miles  of  future 
streets  were  mapped  out,  a  portion  of 
them  graded  and  curbed,  and  a  small 
portion  paved  and  sidewalked.  If  this 
epidemic  had  been  subject  to  no  official 
control,  I  venture  that  our  once  unsubdi- 
vided  backlands  would  now  be  a  writhing 
mass  of  unrelated  street  systems  squirm- 
ing over  the  countryside,  with  only  the 
contacts  and  inter-relationships  produced 
by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  averages. 
And  if  that  picture  seems  extreme  or  fan- 
tastic, I  beg  to  submit  a  street  map  of 
San  Diego  up  to  date,  whereupon  the 
fancy  of  other  day  subdividers  has  pro- 
duced two  miles  of  University  Avenue,  a 
main  thoroughfare,  during  twenty  blocks 
of  which  no  cross  street  intersects  without 
a  jog  of  from  five  to  fifty  feet;  or  30th 
Street,  our  main  north  and  south  cross- 
town  thoroughfare  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  City,  which,  in  its  progress  from 
the  Bay  to  the  Mission  Valley,  provides 
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the  startled  automobilist  with  eight  as- 
sorted right  angled  turns.  This  type  of 
calm  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  City 
Street,  as  to  whether  its  vehicular  traffic 
arrives  at  its  destination  today  or  tomor- 
row may  have  been  picturesque  in  horse 
and  buggy  days.  A  modern  city,  how- 
ever, functioning  under  the  complex  re- 
quirements of  modern  vehicular  traffic, 
and  visited  by  a  subdivision  boom  similar 
to  that  of  Los  Angeles  of  five  years  ago, 
or  of  San  Diego  last  year,  would  in  later 
years  become  bankrupt — unless  through 
some  agency  the  unrelated  separate  sub- 
division units  were  tied  to  a  reasonably 
orderly  plan. 

II.  The  Sad  Death  of  the  Young 
Thoroughfare 

The  baleful  results  of  unrelated  land 
subdivision  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
sad  story  of  the  Death  of  the  Young 
Thoroughfare. 

In  a  certain  place  there  once  sprang 
up  a  Young  Thoroughfare,  full  of  promise 
and  of  resolute  determination  to  serve 
The  Community.  It  was  very  young  for 
its  width,  but  it  flowed  along  unsuspect- 
ingly dreaming  of  the  time  when  it 
would  one  day  become  a  Major  Thorough- 
fare with  many  streams  of  grateful  traffic 
moving  expeditiously  and  economically 
over  its  benevolent  surface. 

But,  alas  for  such  dreams!  One  day, 
long  before  the  time  of  Subdivision  Con- 
trol, the  promising  Young  Thoroughfare 
encountered  a  Subdivision  Epidemic,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Fifty-Feet-is- 
Enough  Bird.  Picture  the  dismay  of  the 
Young  Thoroughfare  when  this  Fifty- 
Feet  Bird  squeezed  him  between  curbs, 
sold  out  and  moved  away. 

Contraction  convulsions  set  in  and  a 
bad  period  of  traffic  congestion  followed. 
Utterly  discouraged,  the  Young  Thor- 
oughfare lost  its  way,  made  two  or  three 
90  degree  turns  to  get  righted,  and  finally 
crawled  off  into  a  residential  subdivision 


to  die,  or,  in  San  Diego,  to  the  bluffs  above 
Mission  Valley,  and  jumped  off. 

Thus  are  promising  Young  Thorough- 
fares lost. 

Needless  to  say,  such  incidents  and 
other  equally  disastrous  results  of  later 
Subdivision  Epidemics  began  to  attract 
attention,  and  many  laws  were  passed 
with  a  view  to  protecting  the  welfare  of 
the  people  from  the  purely  mercenary 
motives  of  the  Subdivider.  To  this  end, 
the  City  Attorney,  the  City  Engineer, 
and  later  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
were  pressed  into  service,  each  in  his 
given  department. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years,  however, 
and  then  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning  Commissions, 
that  procedure  in  Subdivision  Control 
has  succeeded  in  requiring  compliance  to 
a  predetermined  comprehensive  City 
Plan,  prepared  to  promote  the  con- 
venience and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Community  at  large.  The  latest  step  in 
this  procedure  is  the  California  Planning 
Act  of  1927,  just  described  to  you  by  Mr. 
Cheney. 

III.  Equipment  Necessary  to  Exer- 
cise Subdivision  Control 

In  the  portion  of  this  act  dealing  direct- 
ly with  the  subject  of  Subdivisions,  you 
have  heard  much  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  the  Master  Plan.  In  our 
experience  in  San  Diego,  which  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Los  Angeles,  this  Master 
Plan,  or  Major  Street  Plan,  provided  for 
in  the  Planning  Act,  is  an  absolute  pre- 
requisite to  the  intelligent  criticism  of 
subdivision  layouts. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  layouts, 
an  item  of  indispensable  service  to  any 
Planning  Commission  is  a  City  Map  of 
good  scale,  kept  up  to  date,  showing 
existing  streets  and  all  territory  remaining 
unsubdivided. 

Into  the  unsubdivided  portions  of  this 
map,  a  skeleton  system  of  major  thorough- 
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fares,  with  main  leads  into  all  the  sur- 
rounding county  territory,  should  be  pro- 
duced so  that  all  important  object  points, 
present  or  probable,  shall  be  linked  to- 
gether by  a  net-work  of  traffic  ways  con- 
veniently situated,  carefully  spaced  and 
correctly  located,  both  as  to  grade  and 
alignment. 

This  major  street  map,  for  obvious 
reasons,  will  probably  be  limited  at  first 
to  a  checker-board  scheme,  produced  by 
extending  existing  main  traffic  ways,  the 
location  of  the  center  line  coinciding  ap- 
proximately with  that  of  the  section  lines 
in  undeveloped  portions  of  the  map. 
Our  plan  in  San  Diego  calls  for  major 
highways,  one  hundred  feet  wide,  at 
intervals  of  one-half  mile,  and  secondary 
thoroughfares  eighty  feet  wide  midway 
between,  over  the  entire  Metropolitan 
District. 

This  layout  is  recognized  as  diagramatic 
and  general,  and  dependent  upon  more 
detailed  engineering  studies  for  con- 
formity to  topographical  conditions.  But 
it  serves  remarkably  well  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  namely,  as  a  skele- 
ton of  a  great  future  arterial  highway 
system. 

When  a  subdivision  scheme  is  presented 
for  approval,  its  layout  can  be  sketched 
in  upon  the  official  map.  Any  discrep- 
ancies with  sorrounding  streets  will  now 
become  apparent,  and  if  the  path  of  a 
projected  thoroughfare  crosses  the  tract, 
the  dedication  of  its  full  width  can  be 
required  and  obtained. 

This  is  the  A-B-C  of  Subdivision  Con- 
trol, but  it  remains  a  fact  that  a  Major 
Street  Plan  is  as  necessary  to  a  Planning 
Commission  as  a  Construction  Plan 
would  be  to  the  architect  of  a  five-story 
office  building. 

No  city  or  town  is  too  small  to  need  a 
street  plan.  One  of  San  Diego's  near 
neighbors,  Chula  Vista,  a  city  of  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  whose  Planning 
Commission  has  undertaken  its  responsi- 


bility in  real  earnestness,  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  a  Subdivider 
what  he  could  not  do,  no  matter  how 
flagrant  his  misdemeanor,  unless  some 
alternative  to  his  plan  could  be  produced 
and  supported  on  a  citywide  basis. 
Chula  Vista,  therefore,  had  prepared  a 
base  map  of  its  streets  and  a  proposed 
extension  of  its  main  traffic  ways,  and  is 
now  in  a  fair  way  toward  practicing 
real  Subdivision  Control  at  an  important 
point  in  that  city's  development. 

Supplementing  the  Major  Street  Map, 
every  Planning  Commission  exercising 
Subdivision  Control,  should  prepare,  pub- 
lish and  distribute  widely  a  set  of  Rules 
for  Subdividers.  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  both  have  such  rules,  and  many 
other  cities,  notably  Milwaukee,  have 
more  or  less  elaborately  printed  Platting 
Guides. 

These  guides  should  be  made  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  should  establish  beyoud 
any  chance  of  doubt  the  requirements 
which  the  subdivider  must  meet  before 
the  Planning  Commission  will  approve 
the  layout  of  his  subdivision  and  recom- 
mend his  file  map  to  the  legislative  body 
for  final  acceptance. 

Without  the  aid  of  a  platting  guide 
and  a  Major  Street  Map,  Subdivision 
Control  is  more  likely  to  become  a  matter 
of  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Subdivider, 
with  an  unsatisfactory  compromise  as  the 
probable  result  of  the  contest. 

Without  fixed  rules,  each  map  becomes 
a  problem  in  itself,  and  with  no  uniformity 
of  procedure  there  can  be  no  harmony 
of  result. 

As  I  see  it,  the  emphasis  on  a  Master 
Plan  officially  prepared,  adopted  and 
filed,  contained  in  the  new  Planning 
Act,  also  does  much  toward  clinching  the 
legal  status  of  Subdivision  Control,  al- 
ready considerably  strengthened  by  such 
cases   as   the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
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the  now  famous  City  of  Windsor  vs.  H. 
D.  Whitney  case  in  Connecticut. 

IV.     Suggested  Procedure 

According  to  the  decision  of  one  of  our 
Supreme  Courts,  Subdivision  Control, 
based  upon  fixed  rules  and  a  Master 
Plan  "is  conceived  in  public  wisdom,  and 
serves  great  public  ends." 

In  San  Diego,  we  undertook  the  duty 
of  Subdivision  Regulation  very  unsus- 
pectingly. Lacking  experience,  we  had 
our  lessons  to  learn  together  with  the 
Subdivider  and  his  engineer.  Almost 
immediately  we  realized  that  the  exercise 
of  any  influence  over  the  layout  of  streets 
and  lots  was  impracticable  when  maps 
came  to  us  all  ready  for  filing.  By  this 
time  reservations  had  been  taken  on 
the  lots,  and  both  Subdividers  and 
engineer  balked  at  changes  in  the  layout 
involving  hours  of  work  on  computations. 

To  avoid  this  annoyance,  we  suggested 
that  tentative  sketches  of  proposed  lay- 
outs be  submitted  to  the  Planning  Com- 
mission as  early  in  the  game  as  possible. 
The  filing  of  a  preliminary  map  has  since 
become  a  fixed  rule  in  our  procedure. 
This  layout  we  sketch  is  upon  our  official 
map,  and  a  visit  is  made  to  the  tract  site. 
A  meeting  is  then  called  between  the 
Engineer  of  the  Planning  Commission, 
the  City  Engineer  and  some  member  of 
the  Street  Department.  This  Layout 
Committee  meets  once  a  week  to  consider 
subdivisions,  each  Department  making 
its  suggestions  for  changes.  These  are 
noted  and  are  taken  up  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Planning  Commission,  after 
which  the  preliminary  sketch  is  returned 
to  the  Subdivider,  tentatively  approved, 
approved  subject  to  suggested  changes, 
or  disapproved. 

W'hen  radical  changes  are  required, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  City  Planning  engi- 
neer to  get  in  touch  with  the  Subdivider's 
engineer,  and  explain  the  reason  for  them. 


Having  secured  tentative  action,  the 
Subdivider  may  proceed  to  have  his  file 
map  drawn  up  and  computed,  embodying 
all  proposed  changes.  When  the  file 
map  is  submitted,  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  but  office  checking  to  make  sure  the 
layout  conforms  to  that  on  the  tentative 
map.  Which  being  ascertained,  the  map 
is  signed  by  the  Planning  Commission 
and  recommended  to  the  City  Council 
for  adoption  as  far  as  layout  is  concerned. 

In  general,  Subdividers  recognize  that 
the  Planning  Commission  is  fair  minded 
and  more  than  anxious  to  submit  its 
requirements  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation, 
rather  than  as  a  last  hurdle  shoved  in 
the  way  of  getting  a  map  filed.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  suggested  changes 
are  made  voluntarily. 

I  believe  that  the  worst  failures  in 
Subdivision  Control  come  not  so  much 
from  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Subidivider  as  from  lack  of  equipment 
in  the  office  of  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  we  meet  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule  but,  thanks 
to  the  cooperation  of  the  Engineer's 
office  and  the  backing  of  the  City  Council, 
we  usually  succeed  in  bringing  him  to 
terms. 

Fortunately,  in  San  Diego  we  are  not 
much  bothered  any  more  by  metes  and 
bounds  subdividers,  although  this  form 
of  evasion  is  usually  flourished  as  a  bluff 
by  the  high-pressured  promoter,  whose 
plan  to  squeeze  every  dollar  out  of  a 
piece  of  land  for  his  own  mercenary  ends 
is  thwarted  by  our  Subdivision  rules.  I 
am  hoping  that  the  provisions  of  the 
1927  Planning  Act  will  successfully  cope 
with  the  metes  and  bounds  problem. 

As  a  rule,  however,  splendid  coopera- 
tion can  be  expected  from  the  subdivider, 
and  in  return  for  his  good  faith  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  should  be  very  careful 
to  expedite  its  share  in  the  procedure  in 
every  way  possible.    When  this  procedure 
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has  been  systematized,  moreover,  it  be- 
comes a  very  pleasant  part  of  the  function- 
ing of  an  active  Planning  Commission, 
and  provides  an  excellent  medium  for 
contact  with  other  public  officials  and 
with  the  very  developers  whose  activities 
should  promote  City  Planning  progress. 

V.  Importance  of  Contacts 
In  my  experience,  a  subidivider  with 
large  tracts  of  outlying  land  to  market  is 
ordinarily  casting  about  for  ideas,  and 
welcomes  the  fact  that  a  major  street  is 
planned  through  or  near  his  tract,  or  that 
the  City  Plan  shows  a  park  or  parkway 
which  can  be  utilized  for  his  subdivision. 
Such  features  distinguish  one  tract  from 
another,  and  the  subdivider  knows  their 
value  for  publicity  in  his  sales  campaign. 
In  fact,  it  has  become  common  practice 
for  subdividers  to  consult  the  official 
map  in  my  office,  and  to  ask  for  copies 
of  the  Nolen  Plan  before  proceeding  be- 
yond the  preparation  of  the  topographic 
survey.  The  help  derived  therefrom  has 
been  the  source  of  creating  many  sup- 
porters, both  of  the  Plan  and  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission. 

The  features  on  a  City  Plan  are  like- 
wise of  service  to  the  Engineer  with  a 
large  unsubdivided  tract  of  land  to  lay 
out;  and  provided  the  rules  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  are  known  in  advance 
and  are  not  sprung  on  him  as  a  surprise 
when  his  computations  are  completed 
and  his  map  ready  for  filing,  any  repu- 
fable  engineer  becomes  a  close  ally  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission. 

Finally,  Subdivision  Control  is  the  best 
possible  means  of  contact  between  the 
Planning  Commission  and  the  other  pub- 
lic officials,  including  Councilmen  and 
Supervisors.  This  particular  phase  of 
City  Planning  appeals  to  the  most  hard- 
boiled  Councilman,  as  practically  free 
from  the  taint  of  aestheticism.  When  he 
sees  the  results  on  a  City  map,  or  actually 
under  construction,  they  appeal  to  him 


as  a  good  thing,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission  gain  his 
backing.  This  brings  the  work  of  the 
Commission  to  the  attention  of  the  City 
Council  in  a  favorable  light,  and  increases 
the  likelihood  of  success  of  other  projects 
which  are  a  part  of  the  City  Planning 
program. 

VI.     Accomplishments 

Los  Angeles  has  long  stood  out  before 
the  whole  country  as  the  city  where  Sub- 
division Control  brings  results.  You 
have  been  told  at  other  meetings  of  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  major  thoroughfare 
which  have  been  added  to  the  Highway 
System  of  Los  Angeles  City  and  County. 
The  knowledge  of  this  success  was  our 
early  inspiration  in  San  Diego,  and  we 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to 
Pomeroy  and  Whitnall  for  the  help  they 
have  given  us. 

Fortunately,  too,  our  public  officials 
were  wise  enough  to  engage  the  services 
of  the  eminent  Mr.  John  Nolen,  whose 
plan  for  San  Diego,  comprising  a  Major 
Street  Plan,  a  Park  System  and  a  Water- 
front Development  Plan,  has  been  adopted 
officially.  So  far,  the  most  gratifying  and 
substantial  contributions  toward  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Nolen  Plan  for  San 
Diego  have  been  made  through  the 
medium  of  Subdivision  Control. 

Our  Major  Street  Plan  shows  six  great 
east  and  west  trunk  arteries,  upon  five 
of  which  sections  of  100  foot  thoroughfare 
have  been  obtained  by  dedication,  total- 
ing in  all  something  over  eleven  miles. 
In  addition,  about  fifteen  miles  of  80  foot 
secondary  thoroughfare  have  been  added 
to  the  City's  traffic  system. 

The  dedications  already  obtained  serve 
as  a  precedent  in  establishing  the  width 
of  these  thoroughfares  for  the  future,  and 
give  leverage  for  requiring  further  dedi- 
cation. 

In  one  instance,  a  subdivider  not  only 
dedicated  his  section  of  100  foot  thorough- 
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fare,  but  proceeded  on  his  own  initiative 
to  induce  all  the  separate  owners  in  an 
adjoining  tract  already  on  record  to  deed 
back  a  strip  of  land  sufficient  to  extend 
the  thoroughfare  at  its  full  width  for 
another  half  mile. 

These  beginnings  on  a  Major  Highway 
Plan  have  also  stimulated  the  creation  of 
other  links  in  a  great  regional  system  by 
district  assessment,  and  under  private 
engineering. 

Outstanding  among  such  projects  are 
three  very  necessary  north  and  south 
cross-town  connections,  representing  over 
twenty  miles  of  roadway.  Of  these,  the 
extension  of  Sixth  Street  from  University 
Avenue  across  the  Mission  Valley  to  join 
the  Inland  Route  to  Los  Angeles  gives 
San  Diego  another  and  a  very  desirable 
new  entrance  from  the  North. 

If  this  process  of  creating  highways  by 
dedication  seems  of  doubtful  value  to 
any  of  you,  contrast  it  with  another 
method  which  some  of  our  larger  cities 
find  themselves  compelled  to  employ. 
Chicago  is  now  spending  $50,000,000.00 
for  traffic  streets  in  the  older  portions  of 
the  city.  St.  Louis  has  an  upward  of 
eight  million  dollar  opening  and  widening 
program  made  necessary  by  past  mistakes 
and  short-sightedness.  Boston  must 
spend  $32,000,000  for  a  new  two-mile 
thoroughfare  through  the  downtown  sec- 
tion, and  this  is  a  mere  start.  The 
extension  of  7th  Avenue  across  Green- 
wich Village  cost  New  York  $8,000,000  in 
property  damage  alone.  Los  Angeles 
spent  $1,000,000  a  mile  to  widen  Tenth 
Street  and  has  $15,000,000  worth  of  pro- 
jected opening  and  widening  under  way. 

This  may  sound  like  telling  off  millions 
just  for  the  fun  of  hearing  the  sound  of 
the  ciphers,  but  it  is  far  from  funny  to  the 
property  owners  who  are  paying  the  bill, 
and  for  the  thousands  of  merchants  and 
taxpayers  who  annually  pay  the  more 
staggering  bills  which  are  the  price  of 
traffic     congestion.       Secretary     Hoover 


says  that  the  economic  waste  traceable 
directly  to  traffic  congestion  affects  the 
cost  of  everything  we  buy  and  sell. 

Think,  then,  whether  or  not  it  is  worth 
while  to  insist  upon  the  proper  regulation 
of  thoroughfare  layout  when  subdivisions 
are  offered  for  approval. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  start  on  a 
Major  Highway  System  is  the  efficiency 
of  Subdivision  Control  as  exercised  in 
San  Diego  in  preserving  our  waterfront 
from  private  ownership. 

Our  rule  is  that  in  every  tract  bordering 
the  Bay  or  Ocean,  there  shall  be  dedicated 
a  strip  at  least  sixty  feet  wide  between 
the  mean  high  tide  and  the  first  tier  of 
lots. 

The  first  subdivision  confronted  by  this 
rule  shouted  confiscation,  and  quoted  long 
passages  from  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  The  Planning 
Commission  being  new  at  the  game, 
trembled,  but  stuck  to  its  guns.  The  sub- 
divider  appealed  to  the  City  Council  for 
help.  The  City  Council,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  backed  up  the  Planning  Commission 
to  the  last  man,  and  the  battle  for  public 
ownership  of  the  waterfront  was  won 
then  and  there  in  San  Diego. 

As  a  result,  strips  of  waterfront  drive- 
way and  esplanade,  totaling  three  miles 
in  length,  have  been  added  to  the  City's 
assets.  One  section  borders  the  mag- 
nificent cliffs  on  the  west  side  of  Point 
Loma,  one  entirely  circumvents  a  fine 
headland  jutting  out  into  Mission  Bay, 
and  a  third  provides  the  public  with  a 
wide  esplanade  along  the  shore  north  of 
La  JoUa.  Where  the  coastline  is  irregu- 
lar, several  units  of  waterfront  park  have 
resulted  from  the  dedication. 

Ultimately  this  situation  will  result  in 
a  magnificent  harbor  drive  and  a  scenic 
highway  entirely  skirting  the  ocean  front- 
age of  San  Diego.  Contrast  this  situation 
with  that  existing  in  some  of  the  coast 
cities   near  Los  Angeles,   where  private 

(Contimied  on  page  35) 
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Disposal  of  Sewage  and  Industrial  Waste 

By  Willis  T,  Knowlton,  Sanitary  Engineer 


At  the  Long  Beach  convention  of  this 
League  of  California  Municipalities  in 
September,  1925,  Mr.  C.  G.  Gillespie, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing of  the  California  State  Department 
of  Public  Health,  submitted  a  paper  on 
the  disposal  of  sewage  and  industrial 
waste.  The  subject  was  not  a  new  one 
and  had  been  referred  to  in  conventions 
of  this  League  prior  to  1925.  The  dis- 
posal of  industrial  waste  is  as  important, 
if  not  more  so,  to  a  community  or  city 
than  that  of  its  household  sewage,  as  the 
strength  of  the  industrial  waste  will 
probably  be  many  times  that  of  the 
domestic  sewage.  Owing  to  the  likelihood 
that  the  city  officials  will  be  inclined  to 
overlook  this  fact,  the  engineer  frequently 
finds  that  not  only  in  the  collecting  sys- 
tem, but  at  the  treatment  plant  there  is 
an  interference  of  this  waste  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  system,  which  may 
be  sufficient  in  character  to  make  the 
plant  a  failure. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  rapid 
spread  of  industries  over  this  state  and 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  has 
brought  to  the  front  the  subject  of  dis- 
posal of  industrial  waste.  A  recent  inves- 
tigation in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  has 
developed  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
industries  has  increased  over  35  per  cent 
during  the  past  six  years  and  that  the 
increase  in  value  of  production  of  the 
industries  has  been  approximately  66 
per  cent. 

To  provide  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  wastes  of  the  different  industries 
which  are  discharged  into  the  sewers,  it 
has  been  proposed  that  a  comprehensive 
program  be  outlined,  which  would  permit 
a  proper  study  to  be  made  of  such  dis- 
posal by  the  State  Sanitary  Engineer. 
At  the  present  time  the  methods  em- 
ployed  for  treatment   of  sewage,   which 


contains  waste  from  the  different  in- 
dustries in  this  state,  are  not  very  reliable. 
Practice  used  in  the  east  has  been  fol- 
lowed, or  such  practice  as  would  properly 
apply  to  the  treatment  of  the  wastes 
from  the  different  types  of  industries. 
In  but  few  cases  have  the  results  of  such 
treatment  been  successful,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  plants  has  been  the  cause 
of  more  or  less  complaint. 

Recovery  of  Waste:  It  has  been  con- 
sidered that  there  may  be  some  values 
in  the  industrial  waste  now  discharged 
into  the  sewers,  but  in  few  industrial 
plants  has  the  recovery  of  such  waste 
been  accomplished.  At  East  San  Pedro 
in  the  Fish  Harbor  District  of  Los 
Angeles  it  was  found  necessary  some  four 
years  ago  that  the  fish  canneries  discharge 
their  waste  material  into  outlets  other 
than  into  sanitary  sewers.  The  reason 
for  such  a  separation  was  due  to  the  odor 
from  the  fish  oil  entering  the  sewers  and 
becoming  so  offensive  that  the  neighbor- 
hood could  properly  demand  relief  from 
the  odor.  During  the  past  few  years 
these  canneries  have  reclaimed  consider- 
able amounts  of  the  fish  meal,  which  here- 
tofore was  thrown  away,  also  most  of  the 
oil  has  been  recovered.  At  the  present 
time  a  company  has  been  formed  for  the 
definite  purpose  of  saving  these  wastes 
in  this  district. 

In  some  parts  of  the  state  recoveries 
have  been  made  from  the  disposal  of 
buttermilk,  molasses  and  the  waste 
material  from  the  slaughter  houses.  In 
the  Los  Angeles  district,  the  amount  of 
water  discharged  from  paper  mills,  which 
have  been  built  since  the  sewers  were  in- 
stalled, has  been  so  great  as  to  overtax 
the  sewers.  Temporary  disposal  ofwater 
from  these  mills  into  adjacent  waterways 
is  now  under  consideration,  which  will 
probably  require  some  prior  treatment  at 
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the  plant.  New  industries  are  desired 
and  necessary  for  most  communities. 
The  establishment  of  these  industries, 
however,  requires  an  intensive  technical 
study  to  provide  proper  removal  and  dis- 
posal of  the  waste  from  these  plants, 
otherwise  it  has  frequently  been  found 
that  the  odors  therefrom  may  become  so 
obnoxious  as  to  require  the  closing  of  the 
plant  and  also  cause  the  reduction  of 
values  of  adjacent  property. 

Proposed  Legislative  Action:  Following 
the  Long  Beach  meeting  of  this  league 
in  1925,  the  local  sections  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  appointed  com- 
mittees in  their  respective  sections  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  for  presenting  to 
the  California  Legislature  in  1927  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  an  investigation 
of  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  sewage 
and  industrial  wastes.  Such  a  bill  had 
been  introduced  in  March,  1925,  but  it 
was  brought  up  too  late  to  have  the 
necessary  publicity. 

The  committees  appointed  by  these 
two  sections  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  held  joint  meetings  to 
agree  on  the  details  required  for  the  pro- 
posed bill.  As  a  result  of  such  conferences. 
Assembly  Bill  No.  639  was  submitted 
in  January,  1927,  to  the  Legislature. 
This  bill  proposed  that  the  sum  of 
$100,000  be  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  con- 
ducting of  research  and  investigation  of 
sewage  and  industrial  waste  to  determine 
upon  proper  methods  for  treatment  and 
disposal.  It  was  further  proposed  that 
the  State  Board  of  Health  should  employ 
such  personnel  as  it  deemed  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  act.  Furthermore  it  was 
proposed  that  the  State  Board  should  ap- 
point an  advisory  council  of  five  members 
who  would  receive  no  compensation  other 
than  their  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

This  Assembly  Bill  No.  639  was  re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    of    Govern- 


mental Efficiency  and  Economy.  Being 
advised  that  this  Assembly  Committee 
would  hold  a  conference  with  those  inter- 
ested in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  this 
bill,  the  engineers  of  the  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  sections  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  attended  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
interests  proposed  by  the  bill.  Prior  to 
this  conference  with  the  Legislature,  the 
bill  as  introduced  was  approved  by  sev- 
eral bodies  including  officials  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Municipal  League 
of  Los  Angeles  and  by  the  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  chapters  of  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers.  It  had  been 
proposed  that  the  officials  of  this  League 
should  also  be  present  when  this  bill  was 
discussed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature, but  no  official  representative  of 
the  League  was  present.  The  engineering 
committees  carried  the  matter  as  far  as 
they  could  in  the  Legislature,  but  were 
unable  to  have  the  proposed  bill  pass  the 
legislative  committees.  Arrangements 
were  made,  however,  for  an  appropriation 
for  sanitary  investigation  from  funds  al- 
lotted the  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 
This  appropriation,  however,  is  too  small 
for  the  desired  results,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  cities  benefited  by  the 
work,  which  will  be  accomplished  by  such 
an  appropriation,  should  pay  something 
toward  the  expense  of  the  special  inves- 
tigation made  for  their  benefit.  On  ac- 
count of  the  present  conditions  it  is  con- 
sidered by  the  writer  that  this  matter 
should  be  brought  before  the  next  Legis- 
lature. 

From  the  interviews  given  the  engineers 
by  the  Governor  of  this  state  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Control,  it  appears 
that  the  passage  of  such  a  bill,  as  was  pro- 
posed, will  require  the  full  support  of  the 
different  cities  in  the  state.  It  is  also 
evident   that   more   publicity   should   be 
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given  to  the  matter  through  the  press. 
In  order  that  the  measure  shall  receive 
the  support  of  this  League,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties, the  membership  of  which  shall  be  of 
sufficient  number  to  represent  every  city 
in  the  state,  and  that  this  committee 
shall  be  authorized  to  take  such  action  as 
they  deem  necessary  to  provide  the  pub- 
licity required  for  the  passing  of  such  a 
bill  as  was  proposed  last  spring.  The 
combined  efforts  of  each  and  every  city 
in  this  League  is  needed  to  accomplish 
this  result.  If  such  a  combined  force  had 
assisted  the  efforts  made  last  spring,  it  is 
possible  that  the  bill  then  submitted 
could  have  been  adopted  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health  now  provided  with  the 
necessary  funds  for  conducting  the  much 
needed  investigation  of  treatment  and 
disposal  of  industrial  waste. 

Funds  Required  for  Maintenance  of 
Treatment  Plants:  The  charging  of  a  fee 
for  sewage  service  is  a  subject  that  is 
coming  before  the  cities  of  our  country 
with  added  force  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  funds  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
sewage  treatment  plants.  The  cost  re- 
quired for  such  service  should  not  be 
distributed  uniformly  among  the  property 
owners  without  regard  to  the  use  that 
the  owners  make  of  the  plant.  The  ordi- 
nary user  of  the  system  will  discharge 
relatively  small  quantities  of  sewage, 
whereas  those  concerned  with  the  main- 
tenance of  industrial  plants  may  discharge 
large  quantities  of  waste  therefrom,  which 
will  prove  difficult  and  costly  to  handle. 
The  cost  for  sewage  service  should  be 
spread  in  a  fair  manner  so  as  to  develop 
the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  city.  There 
should  be  no  discrimination,  and  funds 
so  raised  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
total  annual  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  collection  system  and  treatment 
plants. 

The  lack  of  attention  to  plants  already 
in  use  on  account  of  there  being  no  funds 


to  provide  proper  maintenance  is  a  vital 
matter  to  the  health  of  the  cities  and 
communities  in  this  country.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  matter  frequently  commented 
upon  that  sewage  plants  all  over  the 
country  are  too  often  neglected.  This 
situation  requires  that  legislative  action 
be  taken,  which  should  not  permit  the 
installation  of  treatment  works  until  the 
applicant  can  show  that  there  are  funds 
available  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  plant  in  addition  to  the  cost  required 
for  its  construction. 

In  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
such  legislation  has  been  adopted  as  will 
permit  cities  and  towns  to  make  a  rental 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  sewerage  system 
similar  to  the  flat  rates  charged  for  water 
supply.  In  Pennsylvania  the  act  passed 
in  1925  provides  for  a  charge  on  property 
for  the  use  of  sewers  and  sewage  disposal 
plants,  and  the  collection  of  such  charge. 
The  state  of  Ohio  in  1923  passed  an  act 
permitting  the  establishing  of  just  and 
equitable  rates  to  be  paid  to  the  city  and 
town  authorities  for  the  use  of  the  sewer- 
age system  by  those  whose  premises  are 
served.  In  the  city  of  Wellesley,  Mass., 
an  amount  of  about  $19,000  was  collected 
in  1924  from  a  population  of  about  8,000, 
which  is  approximately  $2.50  per  capita, 
per  year.  In  Wellesley  there  is  a  mini- 
mum charge  of  $6.00  per  connection  per 
year,  and  a  rate  of  25  cents  per  thousand 
gallons  measured  as  water  through  the 
water  meter  for  all  in  excess  of  165,000 
gallons  per  year. 

It  is  believed  that  such  measures  will 
provide  revenues  for  maintenance  and 
operation,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  such  action  should  be  considered  in 
the  near  future  in  this  state.  The  normal 
users  of  the  sewerage  system  could  pay  a 
rate  based  largely  on  water  consumption 
with  some  consideration  for  the  use  of 
garage  and  basement  drainage.  Special 
users  should  be  charged  for  the  unusual 
amount  of  sewage  which  they  would  dis- 
charge into  the  system.     The  collection 
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obtained  from  these  two  types  of  users 
should  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation; 
in  other  words,  such  a  fund  should  be 
created  by  such  a  taxing  of  those  using 
the  system  as  would  make  the  system  self 
maintained. 

Disposal  of  Sewage  Effluent:  A  recent 
study  indicated  that  82  per  cent  of  the 
cities  in  this  country  having  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more  are  disposing  of  their 
sewage  by  dilution  with  some  screening, 
whereas  7  per  cent  of  these  cities  are 
using  some  tank  treatment  and  11  per 
cent  complete  treatment.  In  Chicago 
there  has  been  spent  since  1921  over 
$40,000,000  to  lessen  the  water  required 
for  dilution.  Plans  are  also  under  way 
in  Chicago  to  provide  the  sum  of  $150,- 
000,000  more  for  similar  treatment. 

In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  the  sewage 
effluent  is  discharged  into  the  ocean  after 
passing  through  the  Hyperion  Plant, 
which  contains  a  series  of  Dorrco  screens. 
These  screens  at  the  present  time  have  a 
capacity  of  230,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
and  with  the  addition  of  other  units,  can 
provide  for  an  ultimate  flow  of  420,000,- 
000  gallons  per  day.  In  1925  and  1926, 
the  average  daily  flow  was  83,000,000 
gallons.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1926,  this  volume  has  increased  to 
90,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

For  this  type  of  disposal  it  is  essential 
that  the  screens  used  shall  be  able  to 
remove  from  the  effluent  suspended  solids 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  pollution 
of  the  beaches.  The  records  which  have 
been  kept  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
since  1924  indicate  that  the  Hyperion 
Plant  has  so  removed  such  suspended  and 
floating  matter,  which,  prior  to  the  in- 
stallation of  the  plant,  caused  much  ob- 
jection from  those  using  the  beaches  in 
that  vicinity.  Bacteriological  surveys 
have  been  made  along  the  shore  line 
adjacent  to  the  Hyperion  Plant  during 
the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  and  tjije 
records  obtained  by  such  surveys  indicate 


that,  excepting  the  Hyperion  property, 
the  shore  is  iiot  polluted  by  the  discharge 
of  sewage  from  this  plant. 

Disposal  of  Sludge  and  Screenings:  As 
a  rule  the  sludge  and  screenings  from 
sewage  treatment  plants  are  deposited  in 
the  vicinity,  and  if  obnoxious,  buried  in 
the  soil.  In  the  case  of  Imhoff^  sludge,  no 
covering  is  required.  Screenings,  how- 
ever, will  probably  require  burial  unless 
further  treatment  is  applied. 

In  Baltimore  experiments  have  been 
made  by  pulverizing  the  screenings  and 
turning  the  pulp  into  the  sludge  digestion 
tanks.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
cost  of  this  treatment  is  approximately 
the  cost  required  for  disposal  by  in- 
cineration. In  Europe,  and  especially 
in  Germany,  the  general  practice  has 
been  to  dispose  of  sludge  by  digestion, 
incineration  not  being  considered.  In 
connection  with  studies  of  final  disposal 
of  screenings  at  the  Hyperion  Plant  in 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  consideration 
has  been  given  to  both  digestion  and  in- 
cineration. In  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1927,  a  record  is  given  of 
the  amount  of  screenings  removed  by  the 
Dorrco  screens  at  the  Hyperion  Plant. 
In  1925,  these  screenings  averaged  16.1 
cu,  ft.  per  million  gallons  of  sewage 
flow,  in  1926  this  volume  increased  to 
20.3  cu.  ft.  per  million  gallons.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  the 
average  has  been  16.6  cu.  ft.  per  million 
gallons.  Converting  the  wet  screenings 
to  a  tonnage  basis  would  give  about  40.1 
tons  for  the  daily  output  in  1925,  50.5 
tons  in  1926  and  44.8  tons  in  1927.  Since 
the  plant  was  installed  these  screenings 
have  been  buried  in  the  adjacent  sand 
hills.  This  disposal,  however,  is  not  satis- 
factory on  account  of  the  moisture  in  the 
screenings,  which  causes  an  odor  and  also 
flies.  Acid  treatment  kills  the  latter,  but 
such  treatment  is  intermittent  and  some- 
what costly.     Reduction  of  the  moisture 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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place  a  license  tax  on  the  privilege  of 
doing  business  involving  interstate  com- 
merce. Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Congress  possesses  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction  "to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  states,"  Section  VIII,  Article 
1,  United  States  Constitution.  There- 
fore all  state  laws  or  municipal  ordinances 
which  in  effect  interfere  with  or  consti- 
tute a  regulation  of  such  commerce 
clearly  violate  this  provision  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  will  be  declared 
void  by  the  courts. 

While  most  of  the  cases  relating  to  this 
subject  involve  state  laws  the  principles 
are  obviously  the  same  whether  the  regu- 
lation is  attempted  by  statute  or  munici- 
pal ordinance.  The  exercise  of  state  con- 
trol, in  whatever  form  manifested,  which 
directly  regulates  interstate  commerce  is 
repugnant  to  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  11  McQuillin  on 
Municipal  Corporations,  Sec.  771. 

Respecting  this  doctrine  the  following 
principles  established  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  were  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Bradley  in  the  case  of  Robbins  v. 
Shelby  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S.  489- 
7  Sup.  Ct.  592-30  L.  Ed.  694:  "The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  having 
given  to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  not  only  with  foreign  nations 
but  among  the  several  states,  that  power 
is  necessarily  exclusive  whenever  the 
subjects  of  it  are  national  in  their  char- 
acter, or  admit  only  of  one  uniform  system 
or  plan  of  regulation;  that  where  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  is  exclusive, 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  express 
regulations  indicates  its  will  that  the 
subject  shall  be  left  free  from  any  restric- 
tions or  impositions,  and  any  regulation 
of  the  subject  by  the  states,  except  in 
matters  of  local  concern  only,  is  repug- 
nant to  such  freedom;  that  the  only  way 
in  which  commerce  between  the  states 
can  be  legitimately  affected  by  state  laws 


is  when,  by  virtue  of  its  police  power,  and 
its  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  property 
within  its  limits,  a  state  provides  for  the 
security  of  the  lives,  health  and  comfort 
of  persons  and  the  protection  of  property 
and  imposes  taxes  upon  persons  residing 
within  the  state  or  belonging  to  its  popu- 
lation, and  upon  vocations  and  employ- 
ments pursued  therein,  not  directly  con- 
nected with  foreign  or  interstate  com- 
merce, or  with  some  other  employment 
or  business  exercised  under  authority  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and  imposes  taxes  upon  all  prop- 
erty within  the  state,  mingled  with  and 
forming  part  of  the  great  mass  of  property 
therein;  but  that,  iji  making  such  internal 
regulations,  a  state  cannot  impose  taxes 
upon  persons  passing  through  the  state 
or  coming  into  it  merely  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  especially  if  connected  with 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  nor  can 
it  impose  such  taxes  upon  property  im- 
ported into  the  state  from  abroad,  or 
from  another  state,  and  not  become  part 
of  the  common  mass  of  property  therein; 
and  no  discrimination  can  be  made,  by 
such  regulations,  adversely  to  the  persons 
or  property  of  other  states;  and  no  regu- 
lations can  be  made  directly  affecting 
interstate  commerce." 

Although  the  Constitution  provides 
that  Congress  possesses  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  states,  yet  there  appears  to  be  no 
analogy  between  the  powers  of  taxation 
and  the  powers  of  regulating  commerce 
for  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  9 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  1-195,  6  L.  Ed.  678,  it 
was  held  that  this  power  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  power  of  the  states  to  tax 
for  the  support  of  their  own  government; 
nor  is  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  the 
states  an  exercise  of  any  portion  of  the 
power  that  is  granted  to  the  United 
States. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles 
state  laws  and  municipal  ordinances  im- 
posing a  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of 
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carrying  on  trades,  occupations,  etc.,  are 
uniformly  held  invalid  where  they  inter- 
fere with  or  regulate  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  Thus  a  state  law  of  Tennes- 
see was  declared  void  which  imposed  a 
license  tax  on  "all  drummers  and  all  per- 
sons not  having  a  regular  licensed  house 
of  business  in  the  taxing  district"  who 
should  offer  for  sale  or  sell  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise  therein  by  sample.  "This 
kind  of  taxation,"  remarked  the  court, 
"is  usually  imposed  at  the  instance  and 
solicitation  of  domestic  dealers  as  a  means 
of  protecting  them  from  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  there  may  be 
some  reason  in  their  desire  for  such  pro- 
tection. But  this  shows,  in  a  still  stronger 
light,  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  tax. 
It  shows  that  it  not  only  operates  as  a 
restriction  upon  interstate  commerce  but 
htat  it  is  intended  to  have  that  effect  as 
one  of  its  principal  objects.  And  if  a 
state  can,  in  this  way,  impose  restrictions 
on  interstate  commerce  for  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  its  citizens,  we  are 
brought  back  to  the  condition  of  things 
which  existed  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  and  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  which  led  to  it."  Rob- 
bins  V.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S. 
489. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  discrimina- 
tion does  not  save  the  ordinance  from 
being  invalid  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Clause  of  the  Constitution.  For 
in  the  case  of  Phila.,  etc.,  Railway  Com- 
pany vs.  Penn.,  15  Wall  (U.  S.)' 232-21 
L.  Ed.  146,  the  court  observed:  "It  is 
strongly  urged,  as  if  it  were  a  material 
point  in  the  case,  that  no  discrimination 
is  made  between  domestic  and  foreign 
drummers — those  of  Tennessee  and  those 
of  other  states:  that  all  are  taxed  alike. 
But  that  does  not  meet  the  difficulty. 
Interstate  commerce  cannot  be  taxed  at 
all,  even  though  the  same  amount  of  tax 
should  be  laid  on  domestic  commerce, 
or  that  which  is  carried  on  solely  within 
the  state." 


However,  it  has  been  held  that  a  license 
tax  imposed  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  by  a  state  or  municipality  on  all 
peddlers,  hawkers,  drummers  and  itinerant 
vendors  shall  operate  uniformly  on  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
business,  whether  residents  or  non-resi- 
dents of  the  state,  is  valid  where  the 
goods  sold  are  at  the  time  of  sale  within 
the  state  and  have  become  a  part  of  the 
property  of  the  state.  As  soon  as  the 
goods  are  in  the  state  and  become  a 
part  of  its  general  mass  of  property  they 
will  become  liable  to  be  taxed  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  property  of  similar 
character.  Interstate  goods  become  a 
part  of  the  general  mass  of  the  state 
property  on  a  breaking  of  the  original 
package  after  reaching  the  state.  But 
opening  a  package  merely  for  inspection 
does  not  change  its  original  character. 
Vol.  II,  McQuillin  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, page  1670. 

And  an  ordinance  requiring  persons 
who  engage  on  their  own  account  in  a 
commercial  street  brokerage  business,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  take  orders  for 
goods  to  be  filled  by  non-resident  dealers, 
and  re-sell  any  goods  rejected  after  their 
arrival  in  the  state,  is  not  void  nor  in  con- 
flict with  interstate  commerce. 

But  a  tax  on  goods  sold  by  an  auction- 
eer, so  far  as  it  applies  to  goods  from  a 
foreign  state,  sold  in  the  original  package 
of  the  importer  before  they  become 
mingled  with  the  property  of  the  other, 
is  an  interference  with  interstate  com- 
merce and  is  invalid.  Cook  v.  Penn., 
97  U.  S.  566.  And  where  the  goods  manu- 
factured by  a  non-resident  are  sold  by 
the  agent  on  the  installment  plan  and  are 
to  be  delivered  afterwards  by  the  agent, 
the  agent  cannot  be  subjected  to  a  license 
tax.     In  re  Spain,  47  Fed.  208. 

Many  cases  have  been  presented  where 
peddlers  and  itinerant  vendors  of  goods 
manufactured  in  a  state  other  than  that 
in  which  they  were  being  sold  have  op- 
posed the  payment  of  a  license  tax  im- 
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posed  by  statute  or  ordinance  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce  and  therefore  void 
as  to  goods  manufactured  in  another 
state.  But  the  courts  have  held  such 
statute  and  ordinance  valid  where  it  was 
found  that  at  the  time  the  sale  was  made 
the  goods  were  in  the  state,  as  where  a 
peddler  going  from  place  to  place  within 
the  state  carries  the  goods  along  with  him. 
Emert  v.  Missouri,  156  U.  S.  296. 

Although  some  of  these  cases  apply  to 
a  tax  upon  property  yet  the  principles 
are  the  same,  and  where  the  state  may 
tax  the  property  within  its  jurisdiction 
at  the  time  of  the  sale  the  state  may  also 
tax  the  occupation  of  selling  it  or  may 
authorize  a  municipal  corporation  to 
do  so. 

Of  course  state  statutes  and  municipal 
ordinances  which  discriminate  in  the 
license  tax  imposed  by  them  against 
persons  or  products  of  other  states  are 
uniformly  held  void  not  only  because 
such  laws  constitute  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce  but  also  because 
they  are  in  violation  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  other  states, 
guaranteed  by  Section  2,  Article  IV  of 
the  Constitution. 

Ordinances  and  statutes  requiring  ped-d 
lers  and  itinerant  vendors  of  goods  to 
take  out  a  license  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  held  valid  where  the  goods  sold 
have  been  manufactured  in  another  state, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  imposing  of  the 
license  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state  to  protect  its  citizens 
against  fraud  and  imposition.  However, 
in  most  cases  of  this  kind  where  the  con- 
stitutional question  of  interference  with 
interstate  commerce  was  raised  because 
the  goods  were  manufactured  in  another 
state,  it  was  found  that  the  goods  were 
carried  along  with  the  peddler  and  de- 
livered at  the  time  the  sale  was  made, 
and  the  goods  being  in  the  state  and  not 
sold  in  the  original  package  were,  there- 


fore, subject  to  the  taxing  power  of  the 
state.  But  where  the  license  tax  imposed 
is  in  effect  a  tax  on  the  goods  of  another 
state  and  is  therefore  an  Interference 
with  interstate  commerce,  as  an  ordinance 
imposing  a  license  tax  upon  persons 
soliciting  orders  for  books,  the  orders  to 
be  filled  by  a  principal  in  other  state,  in 
re  Nichols,  48  Fed.  164,  it  is  void  and 
cannot  be  upheld  as  a  valid  police  regu- 
lation. 

We  therefore  find  that  in  the  exercise 
of  its  general  police  power  and  its  power 
to  license  occupations  and  businesses 
a  state  or  municipality  may  impose  a 
license  tax  for  the  doing  of  local  or  do- 
mestic business  within  its  territorial  juris- 
diction although  the  property  involved 
may  have  come  originally  from  another 
state,  Pick  v.  Jordan,  169  Cal.  1;  or, 
although  a  contract  relating  to  the 
business  may  have  been  made  in  another 
state,  because  "mere  contracts,  though 
executed  in  several  states  are  not  in  and 
of  themselves  any  part  of  interstate  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,"  Pacific  Railroad  Adv. 
Co.  V.  Conrad,  168  Cal.  91;  or  although 
the  person  or  corporation  may  be  involved 
in  interstate  commerce,  as  in  the  case  of 
New  York  v.  Knight,  192  U.  S.  21,  where 
it  was  held  that  a  cab  service,  maintained 
by  the  Penn.  Railroad  Company  to  take 
to  and  from  its  terminus  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  for  which  the  charges  were 
separate  from  those  of  other  transpor- 
tation and  wholly  for  services  within 
the  state  of  New  York,  is  not  interstate 
commerce  although  all  persons  using 
the  cabs  within  the  company's  regulations 
were  either  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  by  the  company's 
ferry;  and  that  said  cab  service  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  railway  company  is  not  exempt 
on  account  of  being  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  from  the  privilege  tax  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  running  cabs 
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for  hire  between  points  wholly  within  the 
state.  And  as  was  held  in  the  case  of 
Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company  vs. 
New  Port,  25  Ky.  L.  Rep.  635-76  S.  W. 
159,  that  a  city  may,  by  ordinance,  im- 
pose a  license  tax  upon  poles  and  wires 
of  a  telegraph  company  erected  and 
maintained  in  its  streets  within  the  city 
to  cover  the  expense  of  the  enforcement  of 
its  police  regulations  and  the  necessary 
expense  to  which  it  is  put  by  reason  of  the 
existence  of  such  poles  and  wires,  although 
the  company  is  a  corporation  of  another 
state  and  is  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Or,  although  the  business,  when  car- 
ried on  wholly  within  the  state,  may  in- 
volve deliveries  outside  the  state,  as  was 
decided  in  the  case  of  W.  W.  Gargile 
Company  vs.  Minn.,  180  U.  S.  452,  which 
decision  was  passed  upon  the  principle 
that  the  part  of  the  business  coming 
under  the  tax  law  was  not  interstate 
commerce  and  was  separable  from  the 
Interstate  business  carried  on  by  the  com- 
pany, and  therefore  was  subject  to  a  tax, 
although  the  whole  of  the  business  could 
not  be  taxed  by  the  state. 

In  other  words,  where  the  property 
involved  is  subject  to  a  state  property 
tax  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  business 
concerning  such  property  may  be  taxed, 
and  a  nondiscriminating  state  license  tax 
imposed  on   business   carried   on   within 


the  state  is  valid  although  it  may  inci- 
dentally affect  or  relate  to  interstate  com- 
merce, and  obviously  where  the  transac- 
tion in  question  is  not  interstate  in  char- 
acter or  where  it  concerns  property 
which  is  not  a  subject  of  commerce,  an 
objection  that  the  Commerce  Clause  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  is  in- 
fringed is  without  merit. 

It  follows  then  that  a  state  may  not 
regulate  or  burden  interstate  commerce 
and  that  a  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
merce is  a  prohibited  form  of  regulation; 
that  a  state  may  not  require  the  taking 
out  of  a  license  and  the  payment  of  a 
tax  for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  and 
carrying  on  interstate  commerce.  Neither 
may  a  state  require  the  payment  of  a 
license  tax  for  the  privilege  of  selling  or 
dealing  in  goods  which  are  not  mingled 
with  the  property  within  the  state  so 
as  to  become  subject  to  state  property 
taxation.  Nor  may  it  impose  a  license 
tax  which  in  effect  discriminates  against 
the  citizens  or  products  of  another  state 
or  county,  nor  may  it  impose  a  license 
tax  against  its  own  citizens  who  ship 
property  out  of  the  state. 

Where,  however,  the  domestic  and  in- 
terstate business  of  the  person  or  corpo- 
ration licensed  are  separable,  the  statute 
or  ordinance  and  tax  imposed  are  valid 
and  operative  as  to  domestic  business 
and  inoperative  as  to  interstate  business. 
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ownership  has  entirely  shut  the  public 
off  from  the  beaches,  and  where  thousands 
of  dollars  were  spent  to  buy  back  one 
small  tract  of  a  few  acres. 

The  San  Diego  Plan  also  extends  its 
consideration  to  the  problem  of  its  great 
Park  System,  which  includes  many  miles 
of  parkway,  as  well  as  the  selection  of 
local  parks,  recreational  areas  and  com- 
munity centers. 

In  a  large  district  now  coming  into  de- 
velopment, a  tract  of  city  owned  land 
now  out  in  the  sagebrush  was  discovered. 
The  Planning  Commission  suggested  that 
it  be  used  as  a  community  center  for  the 
entire  district.  A  plan  was  sketched, 
setting  apart  sites  for  elementary.  Junior 
High  and  High  Schools,  also  for  a  fire 
house,  branch  library  and  community 
center  buildings.  In  connection  with 
these  buildings,  play  grounds  and  a  large 
ninety  acre  playfield  for  baseball  and  foot- 
ball were  planned.  The  entire  unit  was 
then  surrounded  with  a  wide  strip  of 
park  lands,  with  the  suggestion  that  sub- 
dividers  meet  this  layout  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  park  frontage  and  of  the 
other  available  assets. 

One  large  tract  has  already  been  laid 
out  on  the  basis  of  this  community  center, 
dedicating  a  projected  100  foot  thorough- 
fare through  its  entire  length  and  another 
layout  is  under  way,  using  the  park  strip 
as   frontage   for   its   highest   priced   lots. 

In  another  district,  a  far-sighted  sub- 
divider,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Planning 
Commission,  recently  provided,  in  a  tract 
of  two  hundred  acres,  two  interior  units 
for  tennis  courts  and  neighborhood  play 
space. 

Consider  this  method  of  setting  apart 
the  areas  required  for  parkways  and  rec- 


reational spaces  in  advance  of  any  im- 
mediate need,  and  according  to  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  as  against  the  enormous 
bond  issues  required  in  Chicago  to  reclaim 
a  respectable  acreage  for  play  space. 
Philadelphia  spent  $17,000,000  to  bring 
Fairmount  Parkway  six  and  one-half 
blocks  to  the  center  of  the  city.  Boston 
got  half  an  acre  of  play  space  on  Morton 
Street,  in  the  midst  of  the  congested 
Italian  section,  for  $200,000.00. 

Besides  these  accomplishments  to  which 
an  obvious  economic  saving  can  be 
traced,  we  on  the  Planning  Commission 
rejoice  over  an  additional  benefit  to  the 
community  through  the  vast  improve- 
ment noted  in  the  type  of  subdivision 
layouts  now  being  submitted  for  our  ap- 
proval as  against  those  of  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  whole 
future  standard  of  living  of  thousands  of 
people  is  established  by  the  type  of 
residential  subdivision  now  being  offered 
them  as  sites  for  their  future  homes. 
This  being  true,  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
to  see  less  and  less  of  the  old  T-square  and 
triangle  street  layout,  cut  up  into  tiers 
of  twenty-five  foot  frontages,  stretching 
off  into  cheerless  monotony,  or  bobbing 
up  one  hill  and  down  the  next,  blissfully 
regardless  of  topographical  conditions. 
That  sort  of  crime  against  nature  and 
mankind  at  least  is  giving  way  to  a  type 
of  layout  in  which  engineering  skill  is 
utilizing  the  contoured  land-form  to  pro- 
vide more  comfortable  and  picturesque 
home-sites,  safer  and  more  convenient 
traffic  ways  between  home  and  work,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  beauty  and  healthful- 
ness  in  the  home  surroundings. 

This  contribution  to  civic  well  being 
we  of  the  San  Diego  Planning  Commission 
look  upon  as  our  chief  reason  for  existence. 
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in  the  screenings  from  80  per  cent,  as 
they  come  from  the  plant,  to  50  per  cent 
or  less  would  probably  remove  the  cause 
of  odor  and  presence  of  flies.  Studies  of 
further  treatment  of  the  screenings  at 
this  plant  are  in  progress. 

Frequently  it  has  appeared  to  the  lay- 
man that  the  recovery  of  the  solids  from 
the  sewage  treatment  plants  should  pro- 
vide a  revenue.  In  this  connection  the 
writer  noticed  recently  in  a  Los  Angeles 
newspaper  a  reference  to  this  idea,  also 
certain  quotations  as  to  the  potential 
values  which  are  recovered  from  the  Pasa- 
dena plant.  The  officials  of  Pasadena 
are  hoping  that  the  revenue  from  the 
sludge  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
drying  process,  if  not  for  the  filtering. 
Concerning  the  disposal  of  sludge  by  irri- 
gation, a  report  issued  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  states  that 
optimism  in  this  method  has  gradually 
been  replaced  by  the  conviction  that  the 
conditions,  which  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess, such  as  climate,  character  of  land, 
available  crops,  cost  of  labor  and  proper 
management,  can  rarely  be  assured. 
Even  then  some  odor  is  difficult  to  pre- 
vent, and  land  values  depreciate. 

Publicity  of  Sewage  Data:  Three 
months  ago  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association  in  Chicago,  it 
was  decided  that  the  papers  on  sewage 
treatment  and  disposal  should  preferably 
be  referred  to  some  other  body.  In  order 
that  such  sewage  data  as  interests  those 
engaged  in  sanitary  work  could  be  prop- 
erly discussed  and  published,  a  committee 
of  100  was  appointed  at  that  time  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  matter  at 
the  next  annual  convention  of  one  of  the 
national  associations.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  decided  that  the  report  of  this 
committee  will  be  submitted  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Health  Associa- 
tion, which  is  to  be  held  on  October  17, 


1927,  in_ Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  this  meet- 
ing some  action  will  probably  be  taken, 
which  may  lead  to  not  only  the  publish- 
ing of  data  on  sewage  treatment  and  dis- 
posal, but  also  to  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional organization  for  managers  of  sew- 
age works  and  those  engaged  in  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  and  industrial  waste. 

There  are  at  this  time  several  journals, 
which  publish  articles  on  sewage  plants 
and  disposal,  but  it  is  believed  that  a 
publication  could  be  issued  which  would 
represent  solely  the  work  of  sewage  treat- 
ment and  disposal.  Such  a  publication 
could  become  the  organ  of  a  national 
association  and  prove  of  much  value  to 
plant  operators,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
sulting and  designing  engineers  engaged 
in  this  work.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  experiences  and  problems  of  the 
ordinary  sewage  plant  operator  should 
be  given  to  others  in  this  work. 

In  the  event  that  such  an  association 
should  be  organized,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  each  of  the  different  states 
become  separate  units  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation, and  that  sanitary  engineers  and 
others  who  are  engaged  in  the  design, 
construction  and  maintenance  of  sewage 
plants  join  such  state  units.  In  accord 
with  this  plan  it  is  suggested  that  an 
association  be  formed  of  all  sanitary 
engineers  and  sewage  plant  superin- 
tendents in  this  state  who  are  in  attend- 
ance at  this  convention,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  represented  by  their  respective 
city  officials.  Such  a  state  association 
will  be  of  much  value  to  the  different 
cities  in  this  state,  and  would  form  a  clear- 
ing house  for  many  sewage  problems  that 
must  be  solved  by  the  individual  city, 
either  with  or  without  assistance  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health.  In  order 
that  this  plan  may  be  of  constructive 
value  to  the  League,  the  writer  recom- 
mends the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  report  on  this  subject  at  its  next  annual 
or  semi-annual  meeting. 
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UNIFORM  BUILDING  CODE 

AN  INTERESTING  DEVELOPMENT 


Two  years  ago  the  department  of  city 
attorneys  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  a  uniform  building  code.  After 
several  meetings  were  held  the  attorneys 
learned  that  another  committee,  com- 
posed of  building  inspectors  and  others, 
was  working  on  the  same  job  and  had  the 
work  well  under  way.  Upon  receiving 
that  information  the  city  attorneys  con- 
cluded to  wait  upon  the  action  of  the 
building  officials,  who  had  formed  an 
organization  which  included  officials  of 
other  Pacific  Coast  states  besides  Cali- 
fornia. Members  of  the  league  commit- 
tee of  city  attorneys  were  invited  to  sit 
in  with  the  building  officials  at  one  of 
their  meetings  held  in  Berkeley,  and  on 
that  occasion  submitted  some  very  im- 
portant suggestions  relative  to  the  legality 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  proposed  code. 
Members  of  the  league  committee  after- 
wards attended  another  meeting  held  in 
San  Jose,  on  which  occasion  the  writer 
made  a  very  important  suggestion  for 
securing  general  adoption  of  the  code, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  com- 
plete building  code  would  be  such  a 
voluminous  document  that  the  small 
cities  of  California  would  be  unable  to 
adopt  it  on  account  of  the  cost  of  publi- 
cation. Attention  was  also  called  to  the 
fact  that  other  lengthy  ordinances  such  as 
the  national  electrical  code  had  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  cities  by  mere 


reference,  in  order  to  save  the  cost  of 
republication,  but  that  the  legality  of 
adoption  by  mere  reference  was  very 
questionable,  having  been  sustained  in 
some  states  but  denied  in  others.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  writer  advised 
the  conference  at  its  San  Jose  meeting 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  statute  which  would  expressly 
authorize  the  adoption  of  such  ordinances 
or  codes  by  mere  reference  and  without 
the  necessity  of  their  republication. 
Accordingly  a  bill  was  prepared  by  the 
writer  and  introduced  by  Senator  Swing 
of  San  Bernardino.  The  bill  is  now  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  state. 

In  the  meantime  the  building  officials 
conference  continued  its  work  and  finally 
completed  the  code  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  last  October.  Subse- 
quently arrangements  were  made  with  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun  for  its  publication, 
and  we  were  informed  that  copies  would 
be  sold  to  the  municipalities  for  $L00 
each.  Nothing  whatever  was  said  about 
any  other  charges  or  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  its  purchase,  thereby  leaving  che 
inference  that  the  payment  of  $1.00  per 
copy  was  all  that  would  be  required. 

A  great  many  cities  throughout  the 
state,  large  and  small,  have  been  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  a  building  code 
during  the  past  two  years  and  many 
inquiries  have  been  received  at  the 
league  headquarters  concerning  it.     To 
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all  of  these  inqui,ries  we  have  replied  by 
urging  the  cities  to  withhold  action  until 
the  uniform  code  was  completed.  In  the 
meantime  Sacramento,  Santa  Barbara 
and  Palo  Alto  declined  to  wai;,  and  these 
cities  have  recently  adopted  up-to-date 
codes  of  their  own. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  managing  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  building  officials 
conference  reported  that  the  new  code 
would  be  off  the  press  not  later  than 
February  15th  and  that  copies  could  be 
secured  from  the  San  Bernardino  Sun. 
As  a  result  of  this  information  the  writer 
has  been  sending  all  inquiries  direct  to  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun,  telling  thern  that 
copies  would  be  sent  to  any  city  for  $1.00 
each.  Among  the  municipalities  inter- 
ested was  the  new  city  of  Menlo  Park, 
which,  in  accordance  with  our  advice, 
put  in  its  order  for  the  new  code  through 
its  city  attorney,  assuming,  of  course, 
from  the  information  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  league  headquarters, 
that  copies  would  be  available  at  the 
price  stated.  However,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise a  reply  was  received  saying  that 
while  the  code  itself  would  be  sold  at  the 
rate  of  $1.00  per  copy,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  his  city  to  take  out  membership 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  Building  Officials 
Conference  at  a  cost  of  $50.00  initiation 
fee  and  $10.00  per  year  annual  dues. 
This  communication  was  at  once  turned 
over  to  the  league  headquarters.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

February  9,  1928 
Dear  Sir: 

The  1927  Edition  of  the  Uniform  Building  Code 
will  be  off  the  press  not  later  than  February  15  th 
and  you  may  obtain  copies  through  this  office  im- 
mediately after  that  date.  There  is  a  charge  of 
$1.00  per  copy  for  the  codes. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  should  call  to  your 
attention  at  this  time  and  that  is  that  the  Uniform 
Building  Code  has  been  copyrighted  and  a  charge 
made  to  the  city  for  its  use.  This  charge  for  a  city 
the  size  of  Menlo  Park  is  a  payment  of  $50.00  and 
the  taking  of  active  membership  in  the  Conference 
which  involves  active  membership  dues  of  $10.00 


per  year.  If  you  have  been  through  the  throes  of 
preparing  a  code  at  any  time  you  will  realize  that 
this  charge  is  infinitesimal  when  compared  with  the 
cost  of  preparing  a  complete  code.  The  object  of 
this  charge  is  to  permit  maintaining  the  Uniform 
Building  Code  in  up-to-date  form  and  to  permit 
the  Conference  continuing  its  wo'k  toward  better 
and  more  sane  building  regulations.  This  pay- 
ment is  the  same  that  has  been  made  by  cities  who 
have  supported  the  preparation  of  the  Code  and 
is  therefore  justifiable  in  that  some  cities  should  not 
be  asked  to  pay  the  expense  of  preparing  the  Code 
for  other  cities. 

Should   you   have   any   questions   regarding   the 
Uniform  Building  Code  when  you  have  received 
them,  or  questions  regarding  its  adoption,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  consult  with  you  regarding  them. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  E.  MACKIE, 
Managing  Secty.-Treas. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  foregoing 
letter  caused  much  surprise  and  no  little 
disappointment  and  chagrin.  After  wait- 
ing several  years  for  the  conference  to 
complete  its  labors,  and  receiving  assur- 
ances that  copies  of  the  code  would  be 
sold  at  $1.00  each,  the  information  that 
copies  would  not  be  available  except  to 
those  who  would  purchase  membership 
and  pay  annual  dues  to  the  building 
officials  organization  came  like  a  thunder- 
bolt out  of  a  clear  sky,  especially  in  view 
of  the  assistance  that  had  been  given 
by  the  league.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
without  the  statute  enabling  its  adoption 
by  reference  it  would  probably  cost 
several  thousand  dollars  for  each  city  to 
print  the  code  in  a  newspaper  in  conse- 
quence of  which  few  cities  if  any  would  be 
likely  to  adopt  it.  Therefore  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  passage  of  a  special 
statute  by  the  league's  legislative  com- 
mittee enabling  the  adoption  of  such 
codes  without  being  required  to  republish 
them  in  a  newspaper  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  as  without  such  a  pro- 
vision the  work  of  the  building  officials 
conference  would  not  amount  to  very 
much. 

The  action  of  the  building  officials  in 
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refusing  to  turn  over  the  code  without  a 
financial  contribution  to  their  organiza- 
tion cannot  be  justified  or  defended.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  the  rnemory  of  the 
writer  that  any  group  of  city  officials 
appointed  as  a  committee  to  do  special 
work  in  the  interests  of  other  munici- 
palities have  taken  such  a  position. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  league  has  ap- 
pointed special  committees  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  model 
ordinances,  and  never  once  has  there 
been  any  thought  or  suggestion  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  should  receive 
any  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
which  they  were  then  receiving  as  city 
officials.  On  one  occasion  a  committee  of 
the  league  prepared  a  model  ordinance  on 
the  subject  of  taxation  and  about  two 
years  ago  another  committee,  at  consider- 
able time  and  labor,  prepared  a  model 
zone  ordinance  for  small  cities.  The 
gentlemen  who  served  on  these  com- 
mittees were  paid  officials  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  their  expenses  were  defrayed 
by  the  respective  cities  which  they  repre- 
sented. We  have  assumed  that  the 
building  officials  working  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  building  code  were  also  paid 
city  officials.  Such  being  the  case,  they 
are  under  a  legal  obligation  to  report  the 
result  of  their  work  to  their  cities.  On 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
they  found  it  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  ask  for  contributions  from  different 
municipalities  and  other  interests,  but 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  these  contri- 
butions have  been  given  freely  and  for  the 
good  of  the  cause.  The  small  cities  were 
not  asked  to  give  any  financial  assistance. 
In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  code  was  prepared,  the  build- 
ing officials  had  no  power  to  have  the 
code  copyrighted  or  fix  a  charge  for  its 
use.  The  copyright  law  is  very  clear  on 
that  point. 

The  secretary-treasurer  says  that   the 
charge  of  ^50  initiation  fee  and  ?10  dues 


on  small  cities  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  uniform  building  code  up  to  date,  and 
that  the  schedule  of  membership  dues 
ranges  from  ?50.00  up  to  $250.00.  If 
all  the  cities  contributed,  the  dues  would 
amount  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  per 
year,  all  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping 
the  building  code  up  to  date.  Who  is 
going  to  get  this  money?  Is  there  any 
justification  for  spending  many  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year  merely  for  keeping  a 
building  code  up  to  date?  Would  it  not 
answer  the  purpose  just  as  well  if  a  con- 
ference were  held,  say  tri-annually,  for 
that  purpose?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
question  of  needed  changes  and  amend- 
ments could  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  league  of 
municipalities.  The  cities  are  no  more 
justified  in  maintaining  an  organization 
of  paid  officials  for  this  one  purpose  than 
they  would  be  in  maintaining  an  organiza- 
tion to  keep  up  an  electrical  code  or  a 
plumbing  code. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press  the  following 
telegram  was  received: 

Long  Beach,  Calif., 

February  25,  1928 
William  J.  Locke, 

City  Hall,  Alameda,  Calif. 
Replying  your  letter  to  Sun  Printing  and 
Publishing  House  received  today  cities  may  pro- 
cure Uniform  Building  Code  one  dollar  per  copy 
whether  city  is  member  of  conference  or  not. 
Membership  necessary  for  city  to  adopt  code 
under  copyright  plan  as  explained  in  recent 
letter. 

J.  E.  MACKIE, 
Pacific  Coast  Building 
Officials  Conference. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  model 
building  code  prepared  under  the  circum- 
stances above  recited  cannot  be  legally 
copyrighted. 

The  work  done  by  city  officials  while 
under  salary  belongs  to  the  cities  and 
not  to  the  officials. 

Wm.  J.  Locke. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Accounting 


To  the  Members  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia   Municipalities    In    Convention 
Assembled  at  Sacramento,  California. 
Your  Committee  on  Uniform  Account- 
ing presents  its  report  as  follows: 

This  subject  of  Uniform  Accounting  is 
one  which  occupied  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Comptrollers  and  Accounting 
Officers  at  their  convention  recently  held 
in  Ottawa,  and  is  one  which  should  be 
kept  foremost  in  our  activities  until  such 
time  as  the  municipalities  in  the  State  of 
California  have  achieved  a  uniformity  in 
Municipal  Accounting. 

Early  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  Llni- 
form  Accounting  was  established  in 
many  of  the  Municipalities  in  England. 
At  the  present  time  the  states  of  Wash- 
ington, Indiana,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey 
have  laws  requiring  municipalities  to 
maintain  their  accounts  on  a  uniform 
basis,  and  to  submit  reports  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  State  law. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  other  states 
have  Uniform  Accounting  laws,  but 
further  investigation  in  this  line  has  not 
been  carried  out  by  your  Committee. 
The  League  of  Kansas  Municipalities 
approved  a  uniform  system  of  accounts, 
and  in  the  first  year  fifty  Kansas  cities 
adopted  the  system.  The  League  em- 
ploys a  municipal  accountant  on  its 
staff;  this  accountant  assisted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  City  officials  prepared  the 
standard   municipal    accounting   system. 


Additions  to  this  standard  system,  and 
changes  in  it,  are  considered  and  approved 
each  year  by  a  committee  of  City  Officials 
appointed  at  the  annual  convention. 
When  the  forms  have  been  adopted  and 
orders  are  received  for  them,  the  League  . 
arranges  to  have  them  ruled.  This  plan  I 
has  proved  popular  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  Many  universities,  as  well  as  j 
States  and  Cities  in  America  are  giving 
consideration  to  the  betterment  of  gov- 
ernment through  improved  methods  of 
accounting  and  reporting.  In  the  State 
of  California  some  eleven  years  ago,  the 
Board  of  Control,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Accounting,  audited  and 
installed  systems  of  accounting  in  about 
twelve  counties  of  the  state.  The  work 
of  installation  in  counties  was  discon- 
tinued about  eight  years  ago;  the  budgets 
for  this  department  since  that  time  have 
not  provided  for  such  work  and  there- 
fore, the  department  has  been  unable  to 
undertake  any  work  outside  of  the 
regular  State  systems  and  audits.  There 
was  introduced  in  the  1925  legislature  a 
bill  amending  the  powers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Accounting  so  that  this 
department  could  undertake  the  work  of 
auditing  and  systematizing  accounts  for 
cities,  counties  and  other  public  corpora- 
tions in  this  state  or  of  any  of  the  offices 
thereof,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  would  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  pro- 
vided such  city,  county  or  other  public 
corporation  requested  such  examination 
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and  agreed  to  pay  the  entire  cost  thereof. 
This  amendment  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  legislature  but  failed  to  secure 
executive  approval.  Until  the  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  any  uni- 
form accounting  law  passed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  would  be  merely  in  the 
nature  of  an  enabling  act  similar  to  the 
one  proposed  in  1925,  as  in  Charter  cities 
of  California,  municipal  laws  are  subject 
only  to  the  Constitution  in  Municipal 
affairs. 

California  municipalities,  however,  are 
required  by  law  (Statutes  of  1911,  page 
1071)  to  report  annually  to  the  State 
Controller  a  record  of  their  financial 
transactions  in  accordance  with  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  State  Controller.  Simi- 
lar statistics  are  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  through  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington.  The  reports 
required  by  the  State  and  Federal 
authorities  are  very  similar  in  nature. 
Although  throughout  the  United  States 
there  is  a  similarity  in  municipal  account- 
ing, there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  even  in 
cities  of  the  same  class.  Simplicity  and 
efficiency  should  be  foremost  thoughts 
in  formulating  Municipal  Accounting 
Records  embodied  in  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts.  Uniformity  in  classification  of 
the  Balance  Sheet,  Revenues,  and  Expen- 
ditures is  one  of  the  primary  steps  toward 
uniform  accounting.  Let  us  therefore, 
consider  for  a  while  these  three  major 
groups. 

The  Balance  Sheet — Mr.  R.  H. 
Coats,  Dominion  Statistician,  Canadian 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  recent  Convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Controllers 
and  Accounting  Officers,  stated  that 
"Municipal  Accountants  need  a  scientific 
method  and  classification  of  accounts 
because  you  must  know  the  truth  about 
particular  facts  and  procedures;  but 
we  statisticians  must  have  this  practice 
uniform  throughout  the  series  we  have 


to  deal  with,  or  all  our  superstructure  of 
analysis  and  interpretation  falls  to  the 
ground.  You  cannot  make  municipal 
statistics  worth  the  paper  they  are 
written  on  without  uniform  basic  data." 

Balance  sheets  as  prepared  by  munici- 
palities, vary  in  every  detail.  Some 
accounting  firms  render  a  report  of  a 
municipal  audit  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
commercial  practice.  These  reports  deal 
in  great  length  upon  the  surplus  account 
of  the  Balance  Sheet,  the  inconvertible 
property  accounts,  the  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion applied,  if  any,  and  such  other  in- 
formation that  is  rightly  termed  "only 
figures"  so  far  as  municipalities  are  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Francis  Oakey,  C.  P.  A., 
Chief  Consulting  Accountant,  Institute 
for  Government  Research,  in  his  article 
in  the  "American  City"  for  September, 
1926,  states,  "In  commercial  practice 
and  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  net 
worth,  or  the  excess  of  assets  over  lia- 
bilities, is  the  chief  factor  in  determining 
financial  condition.  In  the  case  of  a 
government  it  is  of  little  or  no  importance 
as  a  factor  in  such  determination.  The 
value  of  a  government's  property  has 
practically  no  bearing  on  this  question; 
the  vital  consideration  is  whether  the 
property  is  adequate  in  capacity  to  meet 
service  requirements  and  if  not,  what  will 
it  cost  to  obtain  the  needed  capacity." 

In  the  October,  1926,  issue  of  the 
"American  City"  Mr,  Oakey  states,  "In 
the  management  of  a  city's  finances,  the 
balance  sheet  is  of  subordinate  impor- 
tance." "Its  most  valuable  asset — 
taxing  power — cannot  be  valued  and 
therefore,  must  be  omitted  from  the 
Balance  Sheet." 

A  Balance  Sheet  built  up  under  the 
following  headings  or  divisions  will  serve 
as  a  guide  in  our  efforts  to  reach  uni- 
formity. This  form  is  already  in  general  use. 
Assets: 

1.  Cash,  with  supporting  schedules, 
attached,  showing — 
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(a)  Fund  Balance. 

(b)  Depositories,  rates  of  interest,  na- 
ture of  deposit  and  balance  in  each  de- 
pository. 

2.  Accounts  Receivable  or  Service 
Accounts. 

3.  Stores  Inventories. 

4.  Prepaid  Expenses. 

5.  Taxes  Receivable. 

6.  Investments. 

Certain  reserves  created  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Municipality  for  protection 
against  injuries  to  the  employees,  pen- 
sions, also  for  sinking  fund  requirements, 
may  be  placed  into  investments  bearing 
interest  in  such  a  manner  that  said  in- 
vestments would  be  safe  and  could  be 
quickly  liquidated. 

7.  Property  Accounts. 
Liabilities: 

8.  Accounts  Payable. 

9.  Reserve  Accounts. 

10.  Funded  Debt. 

11.  Surplus  of  Excess  Assets  over 
Liabilities.  (This  account  may  be  split 
to  reflect  surplus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  additions  to  surplus  dur- 
ing the  year.) 

The  above  outlined  classification  may 
be  supported  by  analytical  schedules 
setting  forth  in  greater  detail  the  nature 
of  the  various  groups  of  assets  and 
liabilities. 

Revenues:  Much  difference  of  opinion 
has  been  advanced  as  to  the  meaning  of 
receipts,  income  and  revenue.  R.  Em- 
mett  Taylor  in  his  Municipal  Budget 
Making,  quotes  Mr.  Walton  as  consider- 
ing revenue  as  "the  increment  of  gain 
applicable  or  apportionable  to  a  certain 
period  as  accruing  in  and  belonging  to  the 
period  irrespective  of  the  period  in  which 
it  becomes  collectible  or  is  collected." 
Mr.  Taylor  further  quotes  the  Census 
Bureau  as  follows,  "Municipal  revenues 
are  the  moneys  and  other  wealth  received 
by  or  placed  to  the  credit  of  cities  and 
other    municipalities    for    governmental 


purposes  that  increase  their  assets  with- 
out increasing  their  debt  liabilities,  or 
that  decrease  their  debt  liabilities  without 
decreasing  their  assets."  A.  E.  Buck  in 
Municipal  Finance,  defines  revenue  as 
consisting  of  moneys  coming  into  the 
City  Treasury  under  such  conditions  as 
to  increase  assets  without  increasing  debt 
liabilities.  Revenue  classification  by 
sources  is  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  budget  planning  and  financial  control. 
Detail  nomenclature  should  be  in  a 
manner  to  obtain  the  desired  results  in 
the  instances  as  referred  to  above  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  flexible  to  apply  to 
all  municipalities.  Francis  Oakey  in 
"The  American  City"  for  October,  1926, 
suggests  the  following  main  classification 
of  revenues: 

(a)  Taxes  for  the  current  year  less 
reserve  for  uncollectible  taxes. 

(b)  Collection  of  taxes  of  past  years. 

(c)  Miscellaneous  Revenues. 

This  general  classification  should,  how- 
ever, be  further  classified  by  character, 
source  and  departments.  Divisions  of 
classifications  under  character  and  source 
should  be  in  detail.  Departmental  reve- 
nue could  be  divided  in  such  detail  as 
not  to  become  burdensome,  but  to  furnish 
information  needed  for  proper  control. 
For  purposes  of  budget  control  and  re- 
porting it  is  well  to  classify  the  revenues 
into  sections  separating  General  Revenue, 
Bond  Interest  and  Redemption  Revenue, 
Trust  and  Capital  Revenue. 

Handling  of  Funds:  Funds  for 
special  purposes  should  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct  the  same  as  a  bank  keeps 
separate  accounts  for  its  several  de- 
positors. It  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
separate  funds  for  each  department  of 
the  City  as  the  expenditures  of  the  de- 
partments performing  the  general  func- 
tions of  the  City  Government  may  be 
controlled  by  Appropriation  or  Operation 
Accounts,   all   drawn   from   the   General 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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On  the  financial  budget  of  a  large  city 
garbage  collection  and  disposal  appears 
as  one  of  the  major  items. 

If  we  investigate  garbage  handling  in 
various  cities  we  find  diversity  in  the 
methods  employed  and  unreasonable 
variation  in  the  expense  borne  by  the 
public  for  disposing  of  its  garbage.  This 
indicates  that  in  many  cities  garbage  col- 
lection and  disposal  has  not  been  given 
the  study  to  which  its  financial  importance 
entitles  it. 

For  example,  some  cities,  after  their 
garbage  is  collected  and  brought  to  a 
central  point,  incur  additional  heavy 
expense  for  its  disposal.  In  other  cities, 
after  garbage  is  collected  and  brought  to 
a  central  point  it  is  sold  for  a  substantial 
price.  Data  published  in  the  1926 
Municipal  Index  indicates  a  profit  to 
some  cities  of  more  than  $1.00  per  ton 
for  garbage  disposal,  and  in  other  cities 
an  expense  of  over  $3.00  per  ton.  The 
diflference  between  good  and  bad  manage- 
ment in  garbage  disposal  in  a  city  of 
500,000  people  can  readily  amount  to 
more  than  $1,000.00  per  day.  This  sum 
of  money  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
financing  parks,  playgrounds  and  other 
civic  activities. 

There  are  three  general  methods  of 
disposing  of  garbage. 

It  may  be  destroyed. 

It  may  be  reduced  to  grease,  fertilizer, 
glycerine,  and  alcohol  by  chemical  reduc- 
tion processes. 

It  may  be  used  for  feeding  hogs. 

Since  we  have  evidence  to  be  men- 
tioned later  that  properly  segregated 
garbage  has  a  cash  value  delivered  of 
about  $1.80  per  ton  and  since  destruction 
has  to  be  accomplished  at  some  expense 
(often  at  substantial  expense)  there  ap- 


pears to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  its 
destruction  is  ever  justified. 

The  chemical  reduction  of  garbage  is 
a  specialized  line  of  work  which  it  will 
be  impracticable  to  discuss  at  length. 
A  short  synopsis  of  the  history  of  chem- 
ical reduction  in  Los  Angeles  will  give 
some  insight  into  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  municipal  business  management. 

In  1914  an  expensive  permanent  plant 
was  built  in  Los  Angeles  for  reducing  the 
garbage  to  useful  commodities  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Cobwell  process.  The 
promoters  of  the  project  had  a  10  year 
contract  with  the  city  to  pay  51  cents  per 
ton  for  the  city's  garbage  delivered  to  the 
plant.  Soon  after  completion  the  plant 
was  taken  over  and  operated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturing  company 
which  had  designed  and  built  the  me- 
chanical installation.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  company  held  its  own  and  was 
able  to  pay  its  bills  for  the  garbage.  Its 
principal  revenue  was  from  the  grease 
extracted  from  the  garbage.  The  residual 
tankage  was  sold  for  chicken  feed  and 
fertilizer.  During  the  war  grease  brought 
a  high  price  and  the  company  prospered. 
After  the  armistice  and  during  the  read- 
justment period  the  company  ran  for 
some  time  at  a  loss  and  then  threw  up  i:s 
contract. 

Its  financial  trouble  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  much  of  its  grease  went  to 
foreign  markets  and  when  the  value  of 
foreign  exchange  dropped  the  revenue  of 
the  company  could  not  be  kept  above  its 
expenses. 

Los  Angeles  garbage  is  now  sold  to  a 
large  land  holding  company  which  uses 
it  for  hog  feed;  converting  the  waste, 
together  with  the  hog  pen  cleanings  into 
fertilizer  which  is  used  for  raising  citrus 
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fruits  on  lands  surrounding  the  hog  farms. 
This  company  pays  the  city  60  cents  per 
ton  for  the  garbage  F.  O.  B.  cars  Los 
Angeles  and  pays  in  addition  $L20  per 
ton  to  transport  the  garbage  60  miles  out 
of  town  to  the  hog  ranch.  The  company 
appears  to  prosper,  indicating  that  the 
garbage  delivered  is  worth  the  $L80  per 
ton  which  it  costs.  Complete  information 
regarding  the  hog  ranch  can  be  found  in 
the  August  6,  1925,  Engineering  News 
Record. 

If  garbage  is  to  be  utilized  measures 
must  be  taken  to  protect  its  purity.  It 
may  seem  rather  ridiculous  to  use  the 
word  purity  in  connection  with  garbage. 
However,  if  revenue  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  disposal  of  garbage  it  is  neces- 
sary to  learn  to  associate  such  words  as 
"purity,"  "quality"  and  "class"  with  the 
garbage. 

The  duty  of  keeping  the  garbage  pure 
has  to  be  imposed  upon  the  citizens.  A 
city  ordinance  should  define  garbage  as 
the  refuse  which  results  from  the  prepara- 
tion and  consumption  of  human  food 
at  places  where  meals  are  served  and 
should  prohibit  householders  from  put- 
ting any  substance  except  garbage  as  de- 
fined in  their  garbage  pails.  This  makes 
it  necessary  for  each  family  to  have  one 
can  for  garbage  and  a  separate  box  or 
can  for  domestic  rubbish. 

Since  garbage  from  hotels  and  res- 
taurants is  of  superior  quality  it  will  more 
than  finance  its  collection,  in  fact  many 
large  hotels  and  restaurants  can  sell  the 
concession  of  collecting  their  garbage  for 
substantial  sums.  If  this  is  permitted 
it  will  interfere  with  the  city's  garbage 
disposal  revenue.  To  forestall  this  the 
ordinance  relating  to  garbage  may  pro- 
hibit any  one  except  the  city's  authorized 
collectors  from  hauling  garbage  in  city 
streets.  Litigation  with  hotel  owners  in 
Los  Angeles  resulted  in  this  ordinance 
being  sustained  by  the  courts  on  the 
ground  that  the  protection  of  public 
health  made   it   reasonable   for  the   city 


to   assume   entire  jurisdiction   over  gar- 
bage transportation. 

The  enforcement  of  the  rules  protect- 
ing the  purity  of  garbage  is  quite  easy. 
The  collectors  may  be  instructed  to 
decline  to  empty  any  garbage  pail  which 
contains  foreign  substances  and  the 
householder  who  misuses  his  garbage  can 
then  has  a  pailful!  of  garbage  on  his  hands 
and  no  way  of  disposing  of  it  except  to 
remove  the  foreign  substances  and  wait 
for  next  collection.  Cases  have  been 
very  rare  in  Los  Angeles  in  which  it  has 
been  necessary  for  a  police  judge  to  pass 
on  the  contents  of  a  garbage  pail. 

In  addition  to  defining  garbage  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  what  requirements 
shall  be  imposed  on  property  owners  as 
to  setting  the  garbage  out  for  collection. 
If  the  garbage  is  placed  where  it  is 
directly  accessible  to  the  collection  ve- 
hicle the  cost  of  collection  will  be  greatly 
reduced. 

The  average  cost  per  pickup  in  Los 
Angeles  is  37  cents  per  month.  The 
garbage  pail  is  set  out  by  the  property 
owner;  in  the  alley  if  there  is  an  alley, 
or  at  the  street  curb  if  there  is  no  alley. 
In  San  Francisco  the  collectors  enter  the 
premises  for  the  garbage.  The  house- 
holders pay  directly  for  the  collection 
service  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
house,  the  minimum  fee  being  40  cents 
per  month  and  the  average  I  am  told 
being  about  75  cents  per  month  or 
practically  double  the  Los  Angeles  cost. 
A  large  portion  of  this  difference  in  cost 
is  caused  by  the  labor  and  delay  due  to 
entering  the  premises  for  the  garbage. 
Some  of  the  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  fees  paid  in  San 
Francisco  have  to  finance  considerable 
expense     for     destroying     the     garbage. 

Methods  of  financing  garbage  collec- 
tion in  cities  are  far  from  standardized. 
If  garbage  is  collected  separately  from 
other  wastes  and  restricted  to  domestic 
garbage  resulting  from  the  preparation 
of  human    food   it   will   be   equitable   to 
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finance  its  collection  from  general  taxation 
because  all  citizens  eat  meals  and  produce 
garbage.  This  will  involve  requiring 
stores  and  markets  to  finance  a  separate 
collection  for  their  market  refuse.  This 
works  out  all  right  because  market  refuse 
in  general  cannot  be  sold  to  advantage 
and  must  be  destroyed. 

This  makes  its  collection  and  disposal 
a  matter  to  be  handled  separately  from 
garbage  and  to  be  financed  by  the  firms 
which  produce  it.  Public  incinerators 
should  be  provided  in  large  cities  for  its 
disposal. 

The  type  of  collection  unit  used  is  an 
item  which  affects  the  cost  of  collection. 
In  Los  Angeles  both  mule  drawn  and 
motorized  equipment  are  used  and  careful 
studies  have  been  made  of  their  relative 
cost  and  performance.  The  mule  drawn 
units  are  operated  by  one  man  who  walks 
beside  the  wagon  while  collecting.  The 
mules  after  a  little  experience  learn  the 
garbage  collecting  trade  and  go  from  pail 
to  pail  with  very  little  supervision.  Once 
in  a  while  there  is  a  bill  to  pay  because 
the  garbage  wagon  hits  an  automobile 
but  this  does  not  occur  nearly  as  often 
as  might  be  expected. 

A  motor  truck  unit  consists  of  a  two 
and  one-half  ton  truck  operated  by 
three  men.  Both  the  trucks  and  the 
wagons  are  equipped  with  the  same  size 
detachable  steel  tanks,  all  tanks  being 
interchangeable.  These  tanks  hold  4.47 
cubic  yards  level  full  and  carry  an 
average  net  load  of  about  5,000  pounds 
of  garbage.  The  maximum  net  weight 
of  the  garbage  during  the  melon  season 
when    it    is    heaviest   exceeds   7,000   lbs. 

With  the  motor  trucks  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  driver  on  the  truck  con- 
tinuously, and  in  order  to  keep  the  truck 
moving  rapidly  two  more  men,  one  on 
each  side,  are  used  for  pickup. 

It  costs  $8.00  per  day  to  operate  a  one 
man  horse  drawn  unit  and  $23.00  per 
day  to  operate  a  three  man  truck  unit. 


making  the  operating  cost  of  the  truck 
2.87  times  as  great  as  the  operating  cost 
of  the  team.  The  average  speed  of  the 
team  to  and  from  work  is  3.52  miles  per 
hour  and  the  average  speed  of  the  truck 
to  and  from  work  is  9.64  miles  per  hour, 
which  is  two  and  three-quarters  as  fast 
as  the  team.  In  picking  up  garbage  the 
one  man  team  units  average  85  pickups 
per  hour  and  the  three  men  truck  units 
average  148  pickups  per  hour  which  is 
one  and  three-quarters  times  as  much  as 
the  team.  To  summarize:  The  truck 
unit  costs  about  two  and  seven-eighths 
as  much  as  the  team  unit,  depreciation 
and  interest  being  included  in  both 
cases.  It  picks  up  garbage  one  and  three- 
quarters  times  as  fast  and  travels  two 
and  three-quarters  times  as  fast.  This 
shows  that  for  any  route  within  the 
cruising  radius  of  a  team  it  is  more 
economical  than  a  truck  for  collecting 
garbage.  However,  on  routes  where 
streets  have  grades  which  makes  the  work 
too  severe  on  horses  trucks  are  to  be 
preferred.  Also  trucks  can  more  readily 
be  detoured  some  distance  out  of  their 
regular  route  to  pick  up  missed  collec- 
tions due  to  vehicle  failures  or  other 
causes  and  are  better  adapted  to  over- 
time emergency  trips. 

Another  style  of  vehicle  for  collecting 
garbage  is  the  side  dump  trailer  which  is 
adapted  to  being  loaded  as  a  horse  drawn 
unit  and  then  coupled  into  a  train  with 
other  trailers  and  towed  by  a  tractor  to 
the  point  of  disposal. 

This  method  of  collection  may  have  its 
advantages  where  the  disposal  point  is 
sufficiently  remote  from  the  collection 
area.  The  following  points  are  against  it: 
The  trailers  weigh  more  than  wagon 
gears  of  the  same  carrying  capacity,  and 
also  have  smaller  diameter  wheels  which 
increases  the  tractive  eflFort  which  the 
horses  have  to  exert  to  pull  them  over 
unpaved  surfaces  and  up  grades. 
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Operating  the  trailers  in  groups  intro- 
duces difficulties  in  preventing  delays  to 
the  group  on  account  of  troubles  with 
individual  units.  Also  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  stop  moving  in  order  to  be  made 
up  into  trains,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  place  where  they  can  be  stopped 
and  assembled  into  trains  without  offend- 
ing some  one. 

In  Los  Angeles,  garbage  wagons  are 
not  allowed  to  stop  moving  except  when 
being  loaded  and  much  of  the  pick  up 
along  the  curb  is  done  while  the  vehicle 
is  in  motion.  The  operators  are  not  even 
allowed  to  park  to  eat  lunch;  so  that 
parking  trailers  to  arrange  them  into  a 
train  would  be  somewhat  of  a  breach  of 
tradition. 

Regarding  frequency  of  collection,  it  is 
evident  that  garbage  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  long  enough  to  become 
offensive  and  to  be  depreciated  in  value. 
Residential  garbage  should  be  collected 
twice  a  week,  and  garbage  from  the  down- 
town hotels  and  restaurants  every  night. 

There  are  certain  other  public  services 
which  should  be  handled  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  garbage.  If  the 
garbage  is  collected  in  segregated  condi- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  make  a  separate 
collection  for  domestic  non-combustible 
rubbish,  consisting  largely  of  empty  tin 
cans  and  bottles  and  discarded  household 
utensils.  In  a  large  city  this  rubbish 
can  often  be  disposed  of  without  expense. 
For  example,  in  Los  Angeles  the  domestic 
rubbish,  including  the  ashes,  is  delivered 
to  a  company  located  in  the  industrial 


part  of  town  and  the  company  pays  the 
city  $502.00  per  month  for  it.  The 
bottles  and  some  other  salable  articles  are 
sorted  out.  One  item  which  enhances  the 
value  of  the  rubbish  is  the  presence  of 
bottles  which  have  certain  catchy  words 
blown  into  the  glass,  such  as  for  example 
the  words  "Gordon  Gin." 

The  tin  is  removed  from  the  cans  by 
chemical  solvents  and  recovered  as  pure 
metallic  tin.  After,  the  tin  is  removed 
the  cans  are  pressed  into  bales  so  compact 
that  they  will  sink  in  melted  iron  and 
are  sold  to  the  steel  and  iron  industries. 

Some  of  the  men  present  have  neckties 
and  some  of  the  ladies  have  stockings 
which  show  an  extra  brilliant  lustre. 
One  method  of  producing  this  lustre  is 
to  treat  the  fabric  with  metallic  tin  which 
was  recovered  from  the  tin  cans  in  the 
trash  boxes. 

It  is  seen  that  with  the  soap  and 
glycerine  used  in  our  toilet  and  the  lard 
and  other  pork  products  in  our  food  and 
the  tin  coating  on  our  silk  garments  we 
sometimes  appear  at  our  best  with  our 
bodies  cleansed,   adorned  and  nourished 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the 
diversity  of  methods  employed  by  various 
cities  for  garbage  collection  and  disposal, 
and  the  most  unreasonable  variation  in 
the  cost  of  this  service  indicates  that 
garbage  handling  has  not  been  given  the 
intelligent  study  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

In  the  interest  of  public  welfare  it  is 
hoped  that  the  next  few  years  will  see 
this  corrected. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  GASOLINE 
TAX  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Extracts  from  an  article  by  F.  G.  Crawford 

Professor  of  Political  Science y  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public 

Affairs,  Syracuse  University. 


History  of  the  Gasoline  Tax 
The  gasoline  tax  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  legislation  in  February,  1919, 
when  the  people  of  Oregon,  through  the 
initiative,  decided  in  favor  of  a  one-cent 
tax.  President  Wilson  had  suggested 
such  tax  to  Congress  in  1915,  and  in  1918 
it  appeared  in  the  house  revenue  bill. 
The  final  draft  of  the  bill  did  not  include 
it  and  no  further  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  national  government.  North 
Dakota  and  New  Mexico  followed  the 
lead  of  Oregon  in  March,  1919,  and  Colo- 
rado, in  x'Vpril,  1919.  Kentucky  adopted 
the  tax  in  1920.  In  1921  the  tax  spread 
very  rapidly,  eleven  new  states  following 
the  lead  of  the  five  pioneers.  In  all  cases 
a  one-cent  tax  was  levied.  The  year 
1923  is  notable  both  for  new  states  adopt- 
ing the  tax  and  for  the  increases  in  the 
amount  of  tax.  Sixteen  new  states 
adopted  the  tax  and  thirteen  states  made 
increases.  The  first  three-cent  taxes 
were  adopted  by  Oregon,  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina.  Virginia  from  the  first  adop- 
tion levied  a  three-cent  tax. 

The  year  1925  was  a  third  high  point 
in  gasoline  tax  legislation.  Nine  states 
joined  the  ranks  and  sixteen  made  addi- 
tions, in  many  cases  the  second  or  third 
increase  since  the  tax  was  levied.  Four- 
cent  taxes  appeared  in  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  Arkansas  and  Nevada  while 
South  Carolina  increased  from  three  to 
five  cents.  The  next  year,  five  states 
made  increases. 

The  fourth  peak  was  reached  in  1927. 
Illinois  and  New  Jersey  adopted  the 
gasoline  tax,  leaving  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  as  the  only  states  without 


it.  The  legislature  of  New  York  con- 
sidered the  question  very  seriously  but 
unable  to  agree  on  a  method  of  distribu- 
tion, left  the  matter  for  action  in  1928. 
Nineteen  states  made  increases.  At  the 
close  of  1927,  forty-six  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  levied  the  gasoline 
tax  as  follows: 

Amount  of  tax  No.  of  states 

5  cents        '  4 

4>^  1 

4  11 

W  1 

3  14 

2  16 

The  one-cent  tax  in  Texas  and  Rhode 
Island  disappeared  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tion of  their  1927  legislatures.  If  the  past 
is  any  indication  of  the  future,  the  year 
1929  will  show  still  further  increases. 
As  yet  no  reaction  is  discernible.  The 
appetite  of  the  states  for  highways  seems 
to  be  insatiable  and  the  policy  of  building 
and  maintaining  them  by  a  gasoline  tax 
firmly  fixed.  An  interesting  sidelight 
is  the  fact  that  as  gasoline  taxes  have  in- 
creased no  serious  change  has  been  made 
in  the  motor  vehicle  tax.  Apparently 
there  is  no  connection  and  the  gasoline 
tax  is  not  regarded  as  a  substitute  for, 
but  rather  an  addition  to,  motor  vehicle 
taxes.  The  history  of  this  tax  is  unpre- 
cedented. In  eight  years  it  has  swept 
the  country. 

Gross  Gasoline  Tax  Yield,  1921-1926 
The  increase  in  revenue  from  this  tax 
in  those  years  is  little  short  of  phenomenal. 
In  only  one  or  two  cases  has  there  been  a 
decrease  from  one  year  to  another,  and 
even  where  the  rate  has  remained  con- 
stant   the    gross    amount    has    increased 
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steadily.  Increases  in  rate  have  caused 
corresponding  increases  in  yield.  This 
in  part  answers  those  critics  who  believed 
that  increases  in  rates  might  result  in 
evasions  which  would  have  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  total  sum  collected. 
The  amounts  collected  are  in  them- 
selves a  reason  why  state  legislatures  have 
raised  the  rates.  The  query  may  well  be 
raised  as  to  how  far  the  states  will  go. 
There  are  those  who  predict  a  ten-cent 
tax  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  The 
probable  yield  for  1927  has  been  esti- 
mated as  ?225,000,000. 


Distribution  of  the  Gasoline  Tax 
Distribution  of  the  gasoline  tax  has 
caused  more  discussion  than  any  other 
single  phase  of  the  problem.  The  high- 
ways in  the  automobile  era  changed  from 
a  series  of  local  roads  which  carried  local 
traffic  to  state  highway  systems.  The 
state  took  over  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  certain  through  trunk  lines 
but  left  to  the  localities  the  problem  of 
construction  and  maintenance  of  local 
roads.  The  burden  of  this  has  been  too 
great.  Real  property  taxes,  which  have 
increased   steadily    over    a   long   period, 


TABLE  II 

Gross  Gasoline  Tax  Collected  ay  the  Various  States,  1921-1926 


States 

Tax 

1921 1 

Tax 

1922 1 

Tax 

1923z 

Tax 

19243 

Tax 

19254 

Tax 

19265 

Alabama 

ic 

1 

i' 
1 

1 
1 

$87,928 
52,144 

566,490 
222,000 

228,056 
113,663 

4li',939 

iV3',168 

449,979 
174,951 

1,004,376 
835,822 

4lV,849 

le 

$174',606 
208,076 

■  644,866 
734,000 

'  693,221 
793,189 

■  448,193 
536,795 

' 360,028 

'320^000 

■  248,652 

'  183,089 
778,497 
128,165 

1,182',358 
2,683,527 

'  750^000 
456,233 

'  948,546 

2c 

3 

3 

2 
2 
1 
1 

3 
3 

2 
2 

3 
2 

3" 
2 

2 

1 

1 
3 
2 
2 

i' 

$1,133,085 

474,123 

1,219,199 

2,518,893 

846,353 

880,223 

88,579 

1,641,642 

1,502,503 

396,487 

2,906,428 

'  680,435 
754,438 
286,077 
688,304 

■  467,855 
'  441,249 

'  115,843 
163,065 
165,000 

2,909,905 
461,082 

'  599^000 
1,958,141 
5,491,523 

l,5'li',453 
624,692 
812,357 

1,215,623 
404,086 
168,173 

1,556,921 

1,225,150 
366,490 

'  140,162 

2c 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3' 
2 

1 
2 

3' 

2 

2 
2 
1 
3 

1 

2^ 

3 

2 

3' 
2 
2 
1 

1 
3 

2 
2 

i 

$1,738,661 
730,838 

2,768,535 
11,993,222 

1,725,957 
978,283 
304,392 
380,792 

3,658,677 

4,527,471 
545,672 

4,925,372 

1,660,938 

1,335,320 

522,250 

1,588,422 

1,648,748 

'  619,295 

'  162,596 

587,845 

194,983 

4,529,048 

442,969 

2,983,501 
2,698,778 
9,089,541 

2,186,137 
1,205,155 
1,812,235 
3,892,769 
684,361 
230,865 
3,313,188 
2,635,411 
1,231,944 

200,319 

2c 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

5 

3 

3 

1 

2 
3 
2 
312 

2 

2^2 

$2,140,802 
1,035,551 
3,230,559 
16,150,387 
1,991,531 
1,908,809 

350,580 

896,568 
7,657,507 
4,418,824 

932,064 
7,832,462 
3,568,184 
3,000,253 
3,041,560 
2,339,543 
1,283,874 
2,022,986 
8,742,392 
3,989,282 
2,494,274 
4,234,070 

674,710 
2,202,236 

335,446 

716,140 

537,356 
6,238,508 

649,416 
9,133,785 
5,143,517 
3,065,151 
8,352,798 

318,357 
3,870,588 
2,122,406 
3,407,886 
4,641,784 
1,064,004 

502,272 
3,863,117 
3,205,114 
2,222,329 
4,155,469 

460,972 

2c 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3' 2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
5 
3 
3 
1 

332 

2 

4}'2 

2 

332 

2 

23.-2 

$2,558,651 
1,206,660 

Arkansas 

3,785,304 
17,910,077 

2,169,456 

2,689,392 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

399,309 
1,020,050 
11,431,486 
5,653,140 

1,182,584 

Indiana 

9,213,828 
5,020,086 

Kansas 

4,406,653 
4,935,078 

Louisiana 

2,708,567 
1,864,596 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

r 
1 

2,357,577 
10,738,109 
5,072,854 
4,088,200 
5,777,163 

870,712 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

3,055,705 

433,820 

781,453 

762,851 

8,113,044 

1,083,531 

13,556,253 

Oklahoma 

2 
1 

6,237,989 
3,536,142 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carohna 

South  Dakota 

11,781,782 
629,024 
4,505,694 
2,284,961 
3,852,524 

Texas   .              

5,228,009 

Utah       

1,258,009 

Verrnont 

553,093 
6,158,124 

3,701,676 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

3,001,131 

5,373,667 

571,449 

Totals 

$4,732,365 

$12,182,041 

$36,813,939 

$79,734,490 

$150,145,423 

$193,767,639 

1  Figures  for  1921  and  1922  taken  from  Edmund  P.  Learned,  State  Gasoline  Taxes,  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
vol.  Ill,  no.  4,  p.  36. 

2Figures  for  1923  from  Public  Roads,  vol.  5,  no.  11,  .January,  1925,  p.  21. 
sFigures  for  1924  from  Public  Roads,  vol.  6,  no.  2,  April,  1925,  back  cover. 
4Figures  for  1925  from  Public  Roads,  col.  7,  no.  2,  April,  1926,  p.  52. 
sFigures  for  1926  from  Public  Roads,  vol.  8,  no.  2,  April,  1927,  p.  40. 
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can  bear  no  further  burden.  At  the  same 
time  highly  centralized  state  school  sys- 
tems were  demanding  more  and  more  of 
localities.  Out  of  this  situation  was  born 
the   state   subsidy   system,   a  means   by 


which  the  state  could  assist  localities  on 
one  basis  or  another.  When  the  gasoline 
tax  was  adopted  local  communities 
through  one  means  or  another  began  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  state  legislatures  to 


TABLE  IX 
Distribution  of  Gasoline  Taxes 


State 

General  fund 

State  highway 

Counties 

Basis  of  distribution 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Ic 

50% 

y^c  School  fund 
Ic 

3 

4 

$2o6;ooo 

School'f  und  25% 

2c 

100% 

50% 

50% 
100% 
100% 

75% 

132C 

100% 

50% 

% 

H 
i66%^ 

50% 

100%5 

i66%^ 

50% 
100% 
100% 
100% 

50% 
100% 

100%8 
100%9 

100% 
Balance 

45% 

66%7o 
100% 

66^% 
100%, 

60% 
100% 
100% 

75% 
100% 
100% 

66?^% 
100% 
100% 
100% 

Ic 

50% 

50% 
50% 

25% 
Ic 

50% 
}4 
M 

50% 

...  .4 

S 

56%7 

50% 

(25%  counties 
\30%  cities 
33}^% 

33J^% 

40% 

33J^% 
100% 

Equally 

Amount  of  tax  collected  in  each 
county 

California 

Colorado 

Registration 
Mileage  basis 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Equally 

State  aid  highways 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Motor  vehicle  license  fees 

Iowa 

Kansas3 

2  Area 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine4 

20%,  to  Parish  of  New  Orleans. 
80%  to  others.    Mileage 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Registration 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Registration 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Equally 

Registration 

Population,  area  and  valuation 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Where  collected 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Taxation 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Mileage  of  state  roads 

1  Indiana  distributes  three-fourths  of  the  one-third  to  the  counties;  one-half  on  a  basis  of  equality,  and  one-half   on  a 
mileage  basis.    One-fourth  of  the  one-third  is  distributed  to  the  cities  and  villages  on  a  population  basis, 
alowa  distributes  the  remaining  one-third  to  townships  on  a  basis  of  miles  of  highways. 
aKansas. 
$300,000  is  placed  quarterly  in  the  state  highway  fund. 

$150,000  is  allotted  for  the  administration  of  the  state  highway  department. 

$100,000  is  placed  quarterly  in  county  free  fund  to  close  gaps  in  state  road  system  wherever  an  emergency  exists. 
Remainder  goes  into  county  fund  for  counties:  40%  to  be  distributed  equally,  60%  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
assessed  valuation.    Each  city  to  get  $250  a  mile  of  streets  selected  as  part  of  the  interstate  chain. 
4Maine. 

18M%  for  maintenance  of  state  and  state-aid  highways  and  bridges. 
43jJ%  for  reconstruction  of  state  highways. 
12J^%  for  third  class  highways. 
25%  for  construction  of  state  highways. 
sOne  and  one-half  cent  lateral  road  gasoline  fund. 
One-half  cent  for  elimination  of  grade  crossings. 

Extra  two  cents  to  create  state  road  maintenance  and  reconstruction  deficiency  fund. 
6$1, 500,000  in  1925  and  $2,000,000  each  year  after  until  deficiencies  in  appropriations  to  the  counties  on  state  award  high- 
ways are  paid. 

$3,000,000  to  meet  interest  and  principal  on  state  highway  bonds. 
$2.00  per  mile  of  streets  to  cities  and  villages. 
vMississippi  returns  three  cents  to  any  county  building  a  sea  wall  and  allows  such  a  county  to  collect  an  additional  gasoline 
tax. 

aExcept  $90,000  for  inland  waterways. 
sExcept  $15,000  for  fish  hatcheries. 
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spread  back  to  the  county  or  city  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  revenue.  Cities 
joined  in  the  clamor  and  made  some 
headway.  This  situation  illustrates  very 
well  the  conflict  between  centralization 
and  decentralization.  One  solution  of 
the  problem  would  be  for  the  state  high- 
way department  to  take  over  more  and 
more  roads  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance. Local  office  holders  resent  this 
policy  and  demand  distribution  of  the 
gasoline  tax  or  motor  vehicle  tax  or  both 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  protests  of  tax- 
payers. Recognition  of  the  highways 
as  a  state  problem  is  common,  and  some 
well-informed  tax  authorities  regard  this 
trend  as  more  significant  than  distribu- 
tion. It  secures  uniformity  of  control 
and  efficiency  of  expenditure,  but  de- 
stroys local  autonomy.  Although  the 
amounts  that  have  been  returned  to  the 
localities  have  increased  from  1924  to 
1926,  the  percentage  of  the  whole  amount, 
taking  into  account  increase  of  rates  and 
increases  in  collection,  has  actually  de- 
creased. The  tendency  is  apparently  in 
the  direction  of  state  control  and  adminis- 
tration of  gasoline  tax  money. 

Table  IX  shows  the  distribution  scheme 
for  all  states  in  1927.  Six  states  spend  a 
portion  of  the  gasoline  tax  fund  for  pur- 
poses other  than  transportation.  In 
Alabama  and  Georgia  one  cent  of  the  tax 
is  apportioned  to  the  general  fund,  in 
Arizona  fifty  per  cent,  while  in  the  case 
of  North  Dakota  $200,000  of  the  pro- 
ceeds go  to  the  general  fund.  Georgia, 
by  act  of  1927,  increased  the  tax  one-half 
cent  per  gallon  and  will  apply  the  extra 
proceeds  to  the  school  fund.  In  Texas 
twenty-five  per  cent  goes  to  the  state 
school  fund;  in  New  Mexico,  $15,000  co 
the  state  fish  hatcheries;  and  in  New 
Jersey,  $90,000  for  inland  waterways. 
New  Jersey  collects  a  tax  from  the  users 
of  motor  boats  and  the  money  for  inland 
waterways  is  apparently  the  extension  of 
the  principle  of  benefit  taxation. 


Twenty-four  states  retain  the  total 
amount  collected  for  the  state  highway 
fund.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  no  pro- 
visions are  made  and  no  qualification  is 
laid  down  as  to  the  expenditure.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  small  group  of  states, 
the  legislature  has  very  carefully  defined 
the  expenditure  of  this  fund.  As  new 
laws  are  passed,  more  careful  definition 
of  methods  of  expenditure  is  made, 
Maryland  in  an  earlier  law  provided  that 
four-fifths  of  the  amount  collected  should 
go  into  a  general  fund.  By  the  1927  law, 
one  and  one-half  cents  per  gallon  is  to  be 
paid  into  a  lateral  road  fund;  one-half 
cent  goes  for  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings;  and  the  balance  of  two  cents 
is  to  create  a  state  road  maintenance  and 
reconstruction  efficiency  fund.  Maine, 
previous  to  1925,  allotted  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of 
state  and  state-aid  highways  and  budgets. 
The  balance  was  added  to  a  fund  for  the 
construction  of  third  class  highways; 
33  1-3  per  cenc  for  construction  of  state 
aid  highways;  33  1-3  per  cent  for  con- 
struction of  state  highways. 

Kansas  formerly  distributed  the  total 
amount  to  the  counties,  but  the  1927 
statute  created  a  state  highway  commis- 
sion which  is  given  power,  and  also  money, 
to  control  local  highway  building.  After 
certain  definite  sums  (see  table  IX)  are 
paid,  the  balance  is  given  to  the  counties. 
These  are  illustrations  of  the  tendency 
toward  centralization  in  highway  build- 
ing and  maintenance. 

Twenty  states  distribute  some  portion 
of  the  gasoline  tax  to  local  communities. 
The  amount  varies  from  twenty-five  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  Alabama  to  100  per 
cent  in  Wyoming.  In  Alabama  fifty 
per  cent  is  credited  to  the  state  highway 
fund  and  twenty-five  per  cent  is  given  to 
the  counties  in  equal  amounts.  Arizona 
provides  for  distribution  of  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  tax  collected  to  the  county  in 
which  it  is  collected.    Arkansas,  prior  to 
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1924,  credited  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  to  the  county  highway  and  im- 
provement fund  to  be  distributed  to  each 
county  on  the  basis  of  population.  In 
January,  1924,  this  was  changed  and  all 
funds  are  spent  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  highway  department.  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado,  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
tax  is  returned  to  the  counties.  In  Cali- 
fornia it  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
automobile  registration  and  in  Colorado, 
on  a  mileage  basis.  Under  the  1925 
Florida  law,  twenty-five  per  cent  is  allo- 
cated to  the  counties  in  equal  amounts. 

Georgia  increased  its  tax  in  1927  to 
four  cents  and  gave  twenty-five  per  cent 
to  counties,  to  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of 
road  mileage.  The  proceeds  from  one- 
half  cent  per  gallon  are  placed  in  the 
school  fund.  Illinois  adopted  the  gasoline 
tax  in  1927  and  provided  that  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  amount  collected  shall  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  motor  vehicle   license   fees   collected. 

In  Indiana,  two-thirds  of  the  collections 
are  credited  to  a  state  highway  fund  and 
one-third  to  the  county,  cities,  and  towns 
gasoline  fund.  Ot  this  latter  amount, 
three-fourths  is  distributed  to  the  counties 
on  the  following  basis:  one-half  is 
divided  equally  and  one-half  is  divided 
on  a  mileage  basis.  The  remaining  one- 
fourth  of  the  county,  cities,  and  towns 
gasoline  fund  is  distributed  to  the  cities 
and  towns  on  a  population  basis.  This 
money  is  to  be  used  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  bridges  and  streets. 

Iowa  divides  the  proceeds  from  the 
gasoline  tax  into  three  parts.  One-third 
goes  for  state  highways;  one-third  to  the 
counties  on  an  area  basis;  and  one-third 
to  townships  on  a  mileage  basis.  The 
Louisiana  law  gives  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
proceeds  to  the  counties.  Of  this  amount 
twenty  per  cent  goes  to  the  Parish  of  New 
Orleans,  the  balance  being  distributed  to 
the  other  counties  on  a  mileage  basis. 
Mississippi    and   Nevada   give   fifty   per 


cent  of  the  revenues  from  the  tax  to  the 
counties  on  a  basis  of  motor  vehicle 
registration.  The  Michigan  law  specifies 
very  definitely  the  purposes  for  which 
gasoline  tax  money  may  be  spent.  In- 
cluded among  the  provisions  is  one  which 
requires  state  aid  of  $2,000  per  mile  to 
cities  and  villages. 

Ohio  retains  forty-five  per  cent  of  the 
revenue  for  the  state  highway  fund,  allots 
twenty-five  per  cent  to  counties  on  a 
basis  of  equality,  and  thirty  per  cent  to 
cities  on  a  basis  of  registration  of  motor 
vehicles.  Oklahoma  uses  the  factors  of 
population  area  and  valuation  in  deter- 
mining the  distribution  of  one-third  of 
the  receipts  from  the  tax.  Virginia  appor- 
tions one-third  of  the  receipts  according 
to  the  respective  total  amount  of  state 
taxes  paid  into  the  state  treasury  by 
counties  on  real  estate,  personal  property, 
incomes  and  capitation  tax  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania 
approved  a  law  on  May  14,  1925,  which 
provides  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  one- 
cent  tax  in  that  state  shall  be  credited 
to  the  county  in  which  the  tax  was  col- 
lected. The  remaining  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  one-cent  tax  and  all  of  the  one-cent 
emergency  tax  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
motor  license  fund  to  be  used  by  the  de- 
partment of  highways.  Prior  to  this  act, 
Pennsylvania  had  used  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  one-cent  tax  and  all  the  rev^enue  from 
the  emergency  tax  for  general  state  pur- 
poses. The  1925  South  Carolina  law, 
which  levies  a  five-cent  tax,  gives  three- 
fifths  of  the  revenue  to  the  state  and  two- 
fifths  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of 
amount  of  license  fees  paid  from  each 
county.  Formerly  one-third  of  the 
revenue  went  for  general  state  purposes, 
one-third  of  the  revenue  to  the  counties, 
and  one-third  to  state  highway  fund. 

The  Wisconsin  law  definitely  appro- 
priates from  the  general  fund  to  the  state 
highway      commission,      annually,      "an 
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amount  equal  to  the  surplus  of  motor 
vehicle  registration  fees  and  the  surplus 
of  the  motor  vehicle  fuel  taxes  paid,  after 
deducting  the  actual  cost  of"  administra- 
tion. This  amount  is  to  be  apportioned 
and  distributed  to  the  state  highway 
commission  as  follows: 

"(1)  Annually,  beginning  July  1,  1926,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  execution  of  its 
functions. 

"(2)  After  the  amount  provided  for  in  (1)  has 
been  set  aside  on  July  1,  1926,  and  annually  there- 
after, ten  per  cent  of  the  remainder  as  a  free  fund 
for  the  improvement  of  the  state  trunk  highway 
system,     .     .     . 

"(3)  On  October  1,  1925,  and  annually  there- 
after, for  marking  and  signing  the  state  trunk 
highways  system,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"(4)  On  July  1,  1926,  and  annually  thereafter, 
to  the  counties,  cities  and  villages  of  the  state, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  trunk  highway 
system  within  their  limits  and  for  connecting  streets 
in  cities  between  portions  of  the  state  trunk  high- 
way system  and  for  swing  or  lift  bridges  on  such 
system,  within  such  cities  and  villages  the  following 
sums:  each  county  shall  receive  for  each  mile 
which  is  a  primary  federal  aid  highway,  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars;  for  each  mile  which  is  a 
secondary  federal  aid  highway,  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  dollars;  and  for  each  mile  of  the  system 
^ot  a  federal  aid  highway,  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars.  Each  city  shall  receive  for  each  mile  of 
streets  within  its  limits,  selected  by  the  highway 
commission,  not  a  part  of  the  state  trunk  highway 
system,  but  forming  connections  through  said  city 
between  portions  thereof,  or  between  such  system 
and  the  highway  systems  of  adjoining  states,  the 
same  amount  per  mile  as  the  county  receives  for 
portions  of  the  state  trunk  highway  system  of  like 
classification.  .  .  .  Each  county,  city  or  village 
which  maintains  a  free  swing  or  lift  bridge,  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  length,  on  the  state  trunk  highway 
system,  within  a  city  or  village,  shall  receive  the 
following  sums:  if  such  bridge  is  less  than  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  one  thousand  dollars;  if 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  but  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  two  thousand 
dollars;  if  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  but 
not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  three 
thousand  dollars;  if  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
but  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  four  thousand  dollars;  if  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  five  thousand 
dollars. 

"(5)  On  October  1,  1925,  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  on  October  1,  1926,  and  annually  there- 
after, two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to 


pay  the  state's  portion  of  the  cost  of  bridges  under 
sections  87.02  to  87.05  of  the  statutes. 

"(6)  On  October  1,  1925,  and  annually  there- 
after, fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads  in  the  state  park  areas 
and  for  roads  leading  from  the  most  convenient 
state  trunk  highways  to  state  park  areas. 

"(7)  On  October  1,  1925,  and  annually  there- 
after, fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
making  surveys  of  local  road  materials  available 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  state 
and  county  trunk  highway  systems  and  the  county  J 
systems  of  prospective  state  highways.  ^ 

"(8)  On  January  1,  1926,  and  annually  there- 
after, to  the  towns,  villages,  and  cities  of  the  state, 
for  the  improvement  of  public  roads  and  streets 
within  their  respective  limits  which  are  open  and 
used  for  travel,  and  which  are  not  portions  of  the 
state  or  county  trunk  highway  systems,  and  which 
are  not  direct  connections  through  cities  between 
state    trunk    highways,    the    following   sums:   each  J 

town  and  village  shall  receive  for  each  mile  of  such  * 

road  or  street,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars;  each 
city  with  a  population  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
by  the  last  federal  census  shall  receive  for  each  mile 
of  such  road  or  street,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars;  each 
city  with  a  population  more  than  ten  thousand  and 
not  more  than  forty  thousand  shall  receive  for  each 
mile  of  such  road  or  street,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars;  each  city  with  a  population  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  shall  receive  for  each  mile  of  such 
road  or  street,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars;  and  each  city  with  a  population  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  shall  receive  for 
each  mile  of  such  road  or  street,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars. 

"(9)  On  July  1,  1926,  and  annually  thereafter, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  state  trunk  highway  J 

system,   and   the  county   trunk  highway  systems,  1 

the  amount  remaining  after  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  subsections  (1)  to  (8)  have  been 
set  aside.  This  amount  shall  be  allotted  in  the 
manner  provided  by  subsection  (9)  of  section 
84.03,  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  highway  commission  shall  first  set  aside, 
and  use  for  that  purpose,  from  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  improvement  of  the  state  trunk  high- 
way system  and  the  county  trunk  highway  systems 
by  subsection  (9)  of  section  20.49,  a  sufficient 
amount  each  year  so  that  all  of  the  federal  aid 
allotted  to  this  state  under  the  federal  aid  acts 
approved  November  9,  1921,  and  June  19,  1922, 
and  available  to  this  state  in  the  four  fiscal  years 
ending  in  1922  to  1925,  shall  be  received  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  total  allotments  under  said 
acts,  and  the  state  money  necessary  to  match  the 
same,    expended    on    projects    determined    in    the 
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manner  specified  in  subsection  (3)  of  this  section. 
The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  by  the  state  high- 
way commission  to  the  several  counties  of  the  state 
in  the  following  manner:  forty  per  cent  shall  be 
allotted  in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  registered  in  each  county  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  state, 
and  sixty  per  cent  in  the  ratio  that  the  mileage  of 
highways  in  each  county,  as  determined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  highway  commission,  bears  to  the 
total  mileage  of  highways  in  all  the  counties,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  one-half  the 
mileage  of  all  county  line  highways  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  lying  in  each  county,  and  the  streets  and 
highways  in  villages  and  cities  shall  be  excluded. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  the  allotment  to  each  county 
shall  be  set  aside  for  the  improvement  of  the  county 
trunk  highway  systems  and  shall  be  used  for  con- 
structing, repairing,  and  maintaining  the  county 
trunk  highways,  and  the  bridges  thereon  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  highway  committees; 
provided  that  the  highway  commission  may  so  set 
aside  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  allotment 
to  any  county  with  a  population  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  or  more.  The  remainder  shall 
be  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  state 
highway  system." 

The  Wisconsin  law  is  given  in  detail 
because  it  represents  the  most  extreme 
illustration  of  legislative  control  over 
the  monies  collected  by  the  gasoline 
tax  levy. 

BASIS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

At  the  present  time,  six  different 
methods  are  in  use  in  the  twenty  states 
which  return  some  portion  of  gasoline 
tax  receipts  to  the  local  communities. 
In  three  states,  Arizona,  Pennsylvania 
and  South  Carolina,  the  county  is  re- 
funded the  sums  collected  there.  In 
four,  California,  Mississippi,  Nevada  and 
Ohio,  for  distribution,  motor  vehicle 
registration  is  used.  In  two,  Alabama 
and  Florida,  and  in  Ohio  to  counties, 
the  monies  are  distributed  equally.  In 
Colorado,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Wyom- 
ing, mileage  of  roads  is  used.  Indiana 
has  a  double  scheme,  returning  money 
to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  equality 
and  mileage,  and  to  the  cities  on  the 
basis  of  population.  Virginia  returns 
these  funds  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
motor  vehicle  fund,  that  is  the  ratio  of 


taxes   paid   in   the   county   to   the   total 
amount  of  taxes  paid  in  the  state. 

The  question  as  to  which  method  of 
distribution  is  best  probably  can  not 
be  answered.  It  can  be  settled  only  by 
a  careful  examination  of  the  taxation 
problem  of  each  individual  state.  The 
number  of  counties,  the  population  and 
its  distribution,  and  area,  all  are  factors 
which  enter  into  a  final  solution.  Motor 
vehicle  registration  has  much  to  com- 
mend it  as  a  method  of  distribution,  since 
road  use  is  indicated  in  large  part  by  the 
number  of  cars. 

Cities  and  the  Gasoline  Tax 

In  each  city  of  the  state,  there  are 
certain  streets  which  are  a  part  of  the 
state  highway  system.  They  accommo- 
date the  through  traffic,  but  the  state 
does  nothing  to  help  finance  these  roads. 
Their  construction  and  maintenance  is  a 
charge  on  the  property  owners  in  one 
way  or  another,  while  their  use  is  in  large 
part  state  use.  Certain  organizations 
such  as  the  New  York  Conference  of 
Mayors  have  recognized  the  inherent 
injustice  in  this  situation  and  have 
recommended  that  state  help  should  be 
given  to  these  cities.  Those  who  have 
opposed  state  assistance  have  done  so 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  constitute 
a  serious  alteration  of  our  present  tax  pro- 
gram and  that  the  cities  receive  enough 
benefit  from  the  highways  to  warrant 
the  payment  of  these  costs. 

The  problem  has  been  met  in  part  by 
two  different  methods.  A  small  group 
of  states  divert  a  certain  portion  of  the 
gasoline  tax  for  the  use  of  cities.  By 
constitutional  amendment,  Louisiana 
grants  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  the 
right  to  collect  a  one-cent  tax  in  addi- 
tion to  the  state  tax.  Kansas  and 
Michigan  grant  a  certain  sum  per  mile 
for  city  streets  which  are  designated  as 
part  of  the  state  system.  Ohio  and 
Indiana  give  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
proceeds    of    the    tax    to    cities.     This 
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group  is  relatively  small.  Other  states 
give  a  percentage  of  the  gasoline  tax 
money  to  counties.  A  portion  of  this 
money  gets  to  cities;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  how  much,  except  as  the 
financial  integration  of  these  particular 
cities  and  counties  is  studied. 

The  second  method  is  to  allow  cities 
to  collect  a  gasoline  tax  in  addition  to 
and  independent  of  the  state  tax.  JK 
complete  list  of  these  cities  is  not  avail- 
able. The  author  has  made  a  very 
diligent  search  and  after  communicating 
with  many  sources  has  succeeded  in 
locating  the  following  list  of  cities: 

City       Year  adopted         Tax 
St.  Louis,  Mo.        1919     >^c  city  tax 
Kansas  City, 

Mo.  1923     Ic  city  tax 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.      1923     Ic  city  tax 
Montgomery, 

Ala.  1924     Ic  privilege  tax 

Pensacola,  Fla.       1924     Ic  city  tax 

This  form  of  the  gasoline  tax  lacks 
virtue.  Collected  in  addition  to  a  state 
tax,  it  has  the  tendency  to  make  the 
state  tax  unpopular.  It  creates  a  ring 
of  gas  stations  around  the  city  where 
gasoline  is  cheaper.  A  better  system 
would  be  to  grant  more  subsidies  or 
divert  a  portion  of  the  gasoline  tax 
proceeds  directly  to  the  cities. 
Constitutionality  of  the  Gasoline 
Tax 

The  gasoline  tax,  like  all  other  taxes, 
has  been  brought  before  the  courts, 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  on  the  tax  in  several  cases. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  go  into  the 
state  decisions  which  have  affected 
various  state  laws.  In  general  the 
gasoline  tax  laws  have  been  upheld. 

The  most  important  case  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  law  maker  and  the 
administrator  is  Sonneborn  Brothers  vs. 
Keeling^  262  U.  S.  506.  In  this  case  the 
court  discusses  four  classes  of  transac- 
tions: 


1.  Sale  of  oil  made  in  Texas,  which 
when  sold  was  not  in  Texas. 

2.  Sale  of  oil  to  be  delivered  from 
Texas  out  of  the  state. 

3.  Sale  of  oil  shipped  into  Texas  and 
afterwards  sold  from  the  storerooms  in 
unbroken  original  packages. 

4.  Sale  in  Texas  from  broken  pack- 
ages. 

The  state  made  no  attempt  to  tax 
gasoline  in  the  first  two  categories,  and 
in  the  fourth  the  company  did  not 
deny  its  liability  for  the  tax.  The 
issue  was  raised  in  the  third  case  where 
oil  was  transported  into  their  warerooms 
in  Texas  from  outside  the  state  and  then 
held  for  sale  in  Texas  in  original  packages 
of  transportation. 

"Was  this  a  regulation  of,  or  a  burden 
upon,  interstate  commerce?"  The  court 
answered:  "We  think  it  is  neither.  The 
oil  has  come  to  a  state  of  rest  in  the 
warehouse  of  the  appellants  and  has 
become  a  part  of  the  stock,  with  which 
they  propose  to  do  business  of  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  state.  The  interstate 
transportation  was  at  an  end,  and 
whether  in  the  original  packages  or  not, 
a  state  tax  upon  the  oil  as  property, 
or  upon  its  sale  in  the  state,  if  the  state 
law  levied  the  same  tax  on  all  oil  or  all 
sales  of  it,  without  regard  to  origin, 
would  be  neither  a  regulation  nor  a 
burden  of  the  interstate  commerce  of 
which  this  oil  had  been  the  subject." 

A  different  question  arises  in  con- 
nection with  imports  from  foreign 
countries.  There  is  a  definite  prohibition 
in  the  United  States  constitution:  "No 
state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws."     .     .     . 

A  novel  point  has  been  raised  in  the 
case  of  Cunningham  vs.  Potts.  This 
case  is  now  on  appeal  in   the  Supreme 

{Continued  on  page  68) 
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Water  Resources  of  the  State  of  California 

By  Paul  Bailey 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  Orange  County  Flood  Control  District, 

and  former  State  Engineer  of  the  State  of  California. 


Mr.  Bailey:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities:  We  have  just  listened  to 
a  most  careful  description  of  the  growth 
of  irrigation  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys.  We  have  heard  sta- 
tistics on  the  remarkable  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  irrigation  areas  in  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  stated  that  irrigation 
projects  have  been  small  in  the  past 
but  are  increasing  in  the  size  and  magni- 
tude of  endeavor.  The  problems  in  this 
growth  have  been  principally  problems 
of  securing  rights  of  way  and  titles  to 
property.  The  growing  importance  of 
water  to  these  communities  is  emphasized 
perhaps  by  the  rapid  growth  which  has 
occurred,  and  might  be  further  empha- 
sized by  a  statement  of  the  conditions 
pertaining  to  agriculture  over  California. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  West  that  the 
first  irrigation  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys  took  place  in  about 
the  year  1885.  We  have  witnessed  since 
that  year  throughout  California  remark- 
able growth  in  agricultural  expansion. 

California  has  taken  the  ranking  posi- 
tion among  the  states  of  the  Union  as  an 
agricultural  producing  state.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  through  this  forty 
year  period  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  total  area  cultivated;  that  this  re- 
markable agricultural  growth  has  oc- 
curred without  the  bringing  in  of  addi- 
tional lands  within  the  area  cultivated. 
It  has  been  accomplished  entirely  through 
a  more  intensive  cultivation  of  approxi- 
mately 12,000,000  acres,  the  area  culti- 
vated in  1885,  and  the  approximate  area 
cultivated  as  of  this  date.  The  principal 
factor  in  increasing  the  intensity  of  culti- 
vation has  been  the  introduction  of  irri- 


gation that  supplements  the  natural  soil 
moisture  that  through  the  warm  sum- 
mers becomes  insufficient  in  the  natural 
state.  By  the  application  of  water  to  this 
land  the  soil  moisture  is  brought  to  a 
condition  where  the  native  fertility  of  the 
soil  can  grow  the  large  crops  that  are  now 
produced  in  this  state.  The  importance 
of  water  to  California  has  perhaps  been 
overlooked  during  the  years  of  the  past 
because  of  its  boundless  supply.  Until 
recently  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  general  water  problems  of  the  state. 
The  short  years  of  1918  and  1920,  coupled 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
water,  called  the  attention  as  it  had  never 
been  called  before,  to  the  importance  of  a 
water  supply  to  the  people  of  California. 
In  reviewing  this  situation  it  may  be 
observed  that  water  is  needed  in  every 
daily  function.  It  is  needed  by  the  cities 
for  a  domestic  supply,  for  their  many 
sanitary  purposes  and  for  their  industrial 
development.  It  is  needed  in  agricultural 
communities  to  supplement  the  summer 
deficiency  of  moisture.  In  fact,  of  course, 
without  water  little  development  could 
take  place.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  in  the  western  United  States 
that  neither  cities  flourish  nor  do  rural 
communities  live  in  localities  where  there 
is  not  water,  but  in  observing  this  per- 
haps it  has  not  been  brought  to  mind  that 
the  problem  is  just  as  serious  where  the 
water  supply  is  limited,  so  that  that 
supply  becomes  exhausted  before  the 
other  natural  resources  of  the  community 
are  developed. 

Theough  the  interest  aroused  in  the 
short  years  of  1918  and  1920  the  State 
Legislature  instituted  an  investigation  of 
the  general  water  problems  of  the  state, 
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and  inventory  was  made  of  all  the  state's 
waters  and  of  all  the  need  for  water  and, 
while  it  was  found  that  in  toto  there  is 
ample  water  within  the  state  boundaries 
for  all  future  purposes,  the  distribution 
of  those  waters  over  the  area  of  the  state 
was  found  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
needs  for  water. 

Generally  speaking,  three-fourths  of 
the  state's  waters  lie  northward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  state  through  the  city 
of  Sacramento,  while  three-fourths  of  the 
need  for  water  lies  to  the  southward  of 
this  line.  The  importance  of  this  simple 
fact  may  be  realized  when  we  consider 
that  the  total  supply  within  the  state's 
boundaries  is  perhaps  no  greater  than  is 
needed  for  the  development  of  all  the 
area  available  to  being  developed,  so  that 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  future 
is  to  overcome  this  unequal  geographic 
distribution  of  the  state's  waters. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  great 
extremes  of  this  distribution;  we  find  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  state  the 
Smith  River,  a  river  having  a  run-off 
when  computed  and  distributed  over  its 
drainage  area  to  be  equivalent  to  100 
inches  in  depth  each  year,  and  diagonally 
across  the  state  we  have  a  large  area  in 
the  southeast  corner  in  which  the  rainfall 
is  so  deficient  that  until  the  last  iew 
years  even  the  geography  had  noc  been 
studied.  The  rainfall  varies  between 
these  wide  limits  extending  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  the  state. 

We  find  that  three-eighths  of  the  state's 
total  supply  runs  off  the  Pacific  Slope  oi 
the  Coast  Range  Mountains  northward 
from  San  Francisco.  Then  an  equal 
amount  drains  off  the  Sacramento  drain- 
age basin  in  the  north  part  of  the  scate 
and  in  the  interior  turns  to  the  east  side 
of  che  Coast  Range  Mountains.  And 
then  as  we  travel  southward  the  quan- 
tities of  water  relative  to  the  areas  of  land 
become  scarcer  as  you  approach  the 
southern  border. 


The  significance  of  this  distribution 
of  the  state's  water  in  brief  is  that  the 
Sacramento  Valley  has  perhaps  twice 
the  water  that  will  eventually  be  needed 
to  bring  that  area  into  productivity, 
while  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  lying  imme- 
diately south  has  perhaps  half  enough 
water  for  that  purpose.  Southward  from 
Tehachapi  Pass  we  find  that  the  future 
deficiencies  are  even  greater;  that  a  little 
more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  state's  waters 
are  located  in  this  area,  while  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  areas  favorable  for  habita- 
tion lie  northward  of  the  Tehachapi  Pass. 

Following  the  presentation  to  the  legis- 
lature of  this  inventory  of  the  waters 
and  the  need  for  water,  request  was  made 
on  the  State  Engineer's  office  to  study 
these  natural  conditions  further  and  work 
out  a  plan  that  might  overcome  this 
problem  that  appears  to  hang  over  our 
future,  the  problem  of  deficient  supplies 
in  the  southern  two-thirds  of  the  state 
for  the  full  development  of  local  re- 
sources. Resulting  from  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Legislature  a  plan  has 
been  prepared  that  was  recently  reported 
upon,  the  main  front  door  of  this  plan 
being  to  overcome  this  unequal  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  waters,  and 
in  addition  to  provide  a  plan  that  would 
fit  in  with  local  development,  and  to 
solve  those  outstanding  problems  of  each 
locality  that  appear  almost  insurmount- 
able at  the  present  time. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley  Mr.  West 
discussed  the  condition  of  the  river  and 
pointed  out  that  the  main  problem  of 
development  has  been  to  take  the  flood 
water  off  the  land  rather  than  to  get 
water  on  it  for  irrigation.  In  1911  a 
general  plan  of  reclamation  was  adopted 
and  has  been  pursued  nearly  to  comple- 
tion. This  plan  of  reclamation  has  pro- 
vided that  although  these  lands  have  too 
much  water  in  the  winter,  that  after  this 
winter  water  is  kept  from  overflowing 
these  lands,  irrigation  is  still  necessary. 
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So  that  we  beheve  ultimately  the  entire 
valley  floor  and  the  entire  area  of  foothill 
lands  will  require  water.  In  addition, 
the  cities  will  require  water  for  their 
supplies,  and  in  making  the  general  esti- 
mates from  which  this  plan  was  evolved 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  water  re- 
quired for  the  municipalities  shall  be 
derived  through  some  adjustments  from 
the  supplies  that  may  have  previously 
been  in  use  for  other  purposes.  So  that 
the  plan  has  taken  into  account  the  total 
quantity  of  water  needed,  rather  than 
the  specific  sources  of  water  for  munici- 
palities and  the  specific  sources  of  water 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  development  of  irrigation  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  has 
so  reduced  the  summer  flow  of  the 
streams  that  in  1920,  1922  and  1924  the 
army  engineers  who  hold  jurisdiction 
over  navigation  of  the  Sacramento  River 
notified  the  irrigators  that  unless  some 
steps  were  taken  to  curtail  the  use  of  the 
summer  water,  that  they  would  be  forced 
to  exert  their  dominion  and  require  some 
of  the  diversions  to  shut  down,  the  sum- 
mer flow  being  too  little  for  the  needs 
of  navigation  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
river.  In  addition  to  this  an  acute 
problem  developed  through  the  incursion 
of  salt  water  from  Suisun  Bay  into  the 
delta  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers.  Records 
that  were  made  show  that  the  water 
with  considerable  saline  content  pene- 
trated as  much  as  15  or  20  miles  into  this 
delta  region,  and  forecast  that  unless 
some  steps  were  taken  to  solve  this 
problem  that  the  future  might  see  some 
of  the  most  fertile  areas  of  California 
without  a  fresh  water  supply  at  the  time 
they  need  it  for  their  growing  crops. 

A  third  problem  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  West  and 
that  was  the  growing  desire  to  rehabilitate 
hydraulic  mining  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.       In     the    lower    mountain 
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regions  along  in  this  area  there  are  very 
considerable  deposits  of  gravel  where, 
through  injunction  proceedings,  mining 
operations  were  stopped  in  the  years 
around  1886.  Since  that  time  these 
gravels  have  lain  idle,  and  it  appears  now 
that  with  the  increasing  demand  for 
water,  unless  these  gravels  could  be 
mined,  say  within  the  next  fifty  years,  the 
water  that  could  be  used  for  that  purpose 
will  all  be  allocated  and  taken  up  for 
other  uses,  so  that  these  gravels  would 
then  have  to  lay  unmined  for  all  time. 

The  coordination  plan  prepared  by  the 
State  Engineer's  office  has  laid  out  a 
series  of  large  reservoirs  on  each  of  the 
valley  floors  on  each  one  of  the  main 
tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  River,  and 
has  suggested  a  plan  of  operating  these 
reservoirs  that  will  solve  these  several 
problems.  The  reservoirs  are:  first,  one 
at  Kennett;  one  near  Oroville  on  the 
Feather  River,  one  near  Smartville,  on 
the  Yuba  River,  one  on  the  Bear  River, 
and  one  near  Folsom  on  the  American 
River.  It  is  also  proposed  to  construct 
one  on  the  Trinity  River  which  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Klamath  that  drains 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean; 

In  the  preparation  of  this  plan  careful 
consideration  was  given  to  securing  for 
use  in  the  interior  valleys  some  of  this 
surplus  water  of  the  Pacific  Coast  drain- 
age area.  However,  due  to  the  con- 
siderable heights  of  those  mountains,  and 
the  broad  base,  it  is  not  found  possible 
to  divert  at  any  reasonable  cost  water 
from  the  Pacific  Slope  to  the  interior, 
with  the  exception  of  the  upper  regions 
of  the  Trinity  River.  The  line  of  diversion 
would  follow  some  such  line  as  that 
shown  on  the  map  until  it  is  emptied  into 
the  upper  Sacramento.  It  is  proposed 
that  these  reservoirs  be  operated  in  such 
a  way  that  first  they  would  reduce  the 
flood  hazard  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
by  absorbing  the  crest  of  the  great  floods 
that  come  down  these  streams.     Second, 


that  the  large  power  possibilities  at  the 
dams  would  be  fully  developed.  Third, 
thereby  the  conservation  of  values  for 
irrigation  and  municipal  supplies  would 
be  developed  to  the  utmost.  And  fourth, 
that  these  reservoirs  on  the  streams  in 
which  placer  gravels  flow  above  the  reser- 
voir sites  would  be  utilized  for  stopping 
the  debris  from  the  placer  gravel  opera- 
tions from  passing  on  down  the  streams 
to  cause  trouble  on  the  valley  floor.  The 
occasion  of  the  injunction  proceedings 
stopping  hydraulic  mining,  was  the  large 
quantity  of  pailings  coming  from  the 
placer  gravels  to  reach  the  farming  areas 
on  the  valley  floor. 

This  plan,  therefore,  would  solve  the 
major  problems  of  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
and  would  also  provide  ample  water  for 
the  full  development  of  the  valley  floor. 
In  addition  to  that,  it  would  develop 
sufficient  water  for  exportation  into 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  At  the  same 
time  the  south  half  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  entering  upon  a  condition  with 
very  serious  aspects.  A  little  over  one- 
half  of  their  water  supply  is  pumped  from 
underground  sources  through  wells.  In 
some  localities  these  wells  have  been 
receding  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years. 
The  amounts  have  varied  from  year  to 
year  according  to  the  water  supply. 
It  has  been  determined  through  an 
examination  and  measurement  of  those 
well  levels  that  there  are  now  perhaps 
180,000  acres  in  this  section  of  the  valley 
that  are  overdrawing  the  supply  that 
underflows  their  lands,  and  adjacent  to 
this  area  and  within  its  boundaries  are 
other  lands  equally  valuable  and  fertile 
and  with  an  equal  right  to  put  down  wells 
to  get  for  their  use  this  underground  sup- 
ply, so  that  there  is  little  hope  for  a 
recovery  of  the  water  level  in  these  areas 
because  the  draft  will  continually  increase 
through  the  irrigation  of  new  lands,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  present  supply  is 
being  overdrawn  because  of  the  more  or 
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less  continuous  recession  of  the  water 
level.  We  find  that  the  area  in  this  con- 
dition is  growing  larger  each  year,  and 
that  the  local  surface  supplies  in  these 
communities  are  already  under  full  devel- 
opment, so  that  this  territory  if  it  wishes 
to  hold  the  land  that  is  now  developed, 
let  alone  supply  additions  thereto,  will 
have  to  go  to  some  source  outside  of  their 
locality  for  a  new  supply. 

The  only  area  with  a  surplus  supply 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  is  the 
Sacramento  drainage  area.  The  co- 
ordinated plan  has  undertaken  to  point 
out  the  most  economical  way  of  conserv- 
ing and  utilizing  this  water  in  order  to 
solve  these  problems  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  It  is  supposed  that  this  surplus 
water  developed  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  would  be  released  to  flow  down  the 
channel  of  the  Sacramento  River,  and 
in  so  doing  would  be  useful  for  navigation 
and  would  aid  in  holding  back  the  salt 
water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  that 
as  it  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  the  San  Joaquin,  which  are 
adjacent  to  each  other  and  connected 
through  several  sloughs  that  form  this 
island  region,  it  would  be  pumped  up  the 
grade  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  by  a 
series  of  pumping  plants,  each  to  a  loca- 
tion at  a  dam  on  the  San  Joaquin  River 
channel.  It  would  take  14  dams  in  all  to 
carry  this  water  southward  to  a  point 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  valley.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  water  from  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  instead  of  being  delivered 
to  the  land  that  directly  needs  it,  would 
be  delivered  to  this  area  that  is  now  irri- 
gated from  San  Joaquin  Valley  waters. 
This  land  all  lies  below  160  feet  in  eleva- 
tion and  is  so  extensive  that  if  Sacra- 
mento River  water  were  applied  to  it,  it 
would  release  for  use  on  higher  lands  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  a  supply  equiv- 
alent to  about  3,000  second  feet.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  supply  be  diverted  at  a 
high  elevation  and  carried  southward  to 


the  lands  that  now  have  a  receding  water 
level.  By  this  exchange  in  supply,  about 
340  feet  of  pumping  head  are  saved  in 
taking  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  into  the  San  Joaquin  and 
there  carried  the  least  distance  trans- 
versely and  accomplish  the  introduction 
of  a  new  supply  into  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

In  order  to  reach  those  areas  most  in 
need  of  water,  a  second  exchange  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  Kings  River,  and 
from  the  canals  shown  in  black  leading 
from  the  Kings  River  water  could  be 
taken  right  into  the  heart  of  the  area  that 
needs  it.  The  plan,  therefore,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  comprises  the  several 
dams  and  pumping  plants  and  the  main 
channel  of  the  San  Joaquin  River,  a  large 
dam  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  River  at 
that  point  (indicating),  one  on  the  Kings 
River,  and  one  on  the  Kern  River.  These 
three  large  reservoirs  on  these  San 
Joaquin  Valley  streams  would  provide 
for  the  complete  development  of  those 
streams  and  equalize  the  flow  in  the  San 
Joaquin  River  for  diversion  southward, 
the  one  on  the  Kings  River  for  use  in  its 
own  locaHty.  The  construction  of  these 
reservoirs  would  not  materially  increase 
the  total  local  supply  available  except 
through  this  exchange.  At  the  present 
time  in  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
although  there  are  no  storage  reservoirs 
on  the  streams,  85  per  cent  of  the  mean 
annual  run-off"  is  already  in  use.  This 
high  percentage  is  obtained  largely  be- 
cause of  the  great  use  made  of  the 
ground  waters,  and  that  surface  run-off" 
that  passes  by  the  diversions  in  the 
winter  and  spring  is  largely  absorbed  by 
this  underground  basin  of  Tulare  or 
Buena  Vista,  from  which  it  is  later, 
through  surface  supplies  or  pumping  from 
the  ground  surface.  So  that  plan  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  valley  would  com- 
pletely develop  the  local  water  supply 
and    introduce    a    new    supply    through 
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exchange  that  would  come  from  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley.  In  addition  to  conserv- 
ing the  local  water  of  the  south  half  of 
the  San  Joaquin,  these  reservoirs  would 
be  large  enough  for  combined  control  of 
flood  and  conservation  and  would  do 
away  with  flood  hazards  that  now  exist 
to  some  extent  on  this  stream,  and  it  is 
contemplated  that  at  some  time  large 
reservoirs  of  the  same  character  would  be 
built  on  all  the  other  tributary  streams 
of  the  San  Joaquin — and  the  reservoirs 
could  be  larger  than  those  now  con- 
structed— and  when  this  could  be  done 
then  through  operation  of  combined 
control  the  flood  problem  would  be  com- 
pletely solved  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  plan  as  discarded  was  presented  to 
the  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  so  doing  that  the 
properties  aff^ected  by  this  plan,  that  the 
area  to  which  it  applied  and  the  number 
of  people  involved  were  so  great  that  the 
usual  means  of  carrying  out  projects 
in  California  would  be  unavailing  in  this 
instance,  and  it  was  therefore  suggested 
to  the  Legislature  that  this  plan  or  some 
plan  should  be  taken  under  consideration, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  committee  has 
been  appointed  by  the  last  legislature  to 
review  the  work  of  the  Engineering  De- 
partment, including  this  plan.  This  com- 
mittee is  directed  to  report  to  the  next 
Legislature,  two  years  from  the  present 
one. 

The  plan  in  Southern  California  in- 
volves a  combined  conservation  of  local 
supplies  and  the  rectification  of  the 
flood  problem.  The  streams  of  Southern 
California  rise  very  quickly  and  produce 
floods  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
drainage  areas  much  more  severe  than  in 
Northern  California.  The  mountains  are 
steep,  reservoir  sites  are  few  in  number, 
and  the  dams  are  expensive,  so  the  plan 
in  Southern  California  provides  for  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  of  very  mod- 
erate dimensions  which  would  be  useful 


in  taking  oflF  the  peak  of  those  floods  and 
reducing  the  rate  of  flow  to  the  extent 
that  by  spreading  these  flood  waters  on 
the  gravel  cones  that  occur  at  the  edges 
of  the  mountains  and  on  the  edges  of  the 
valley,  it  might  be  diverted  into  their 
underground  basis  from  v/hich  three- 
fourths  of  the  supply  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  derived.  The  plan  also  includes 
a  diversion  from  the  Colorado  River. 
Southern  California  at  the  present  time 
is  utilizing  about  80  per  cent  of  all  its 
local  waters,  and  imports  considerable 
supply  from  the  Owens  Valley.  It  is 
possible  to  increase  the  importation  from 
Owens  Valley  and  perhaps  get  additional 
water  from  the  Mono  Lake  region,  but  if 
this  were  accomplished  to  the  fullest 
extent  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
water  that  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
imported  into  Southern  California  could 
be  secured  in  this  manner.  The  only 
other  region  of  surplus  water  is  in  the 
north  part  of  the  state,  and  those  regions 
are  at  such  great  distances  and  the 
mountains  are  so  high  and  of  such  an 
extent  that  the  cost  of  getting  the  surplus 
water  of  Northern  California  and  taking 
it  to  the  southern  end  of  the  state  would 
prohibit  that  plan  at  present.  That 
leaves  the  Colorado  River  as  the  logical 
source  of  additional  water  to  Southern 
California.  The  present  bill  before  Con- 
gress, the  Swing-Johnson  Bill,  would 
supply  1,500  second  feet.  It  is  estimated 
that  if  a  supply  for  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
1,500  second  feet  could  be  obtained  that 
this  would  furnish  water  that  is  required 
for  municipal  purposes  through  the  next 
third  of  a  century. 

The  supplies  in  Southern  California, 
although  partly  used  for  agriculture, 
must  be  regarded  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
future  municipal  supply.  At  least  one- 
fifth  of  the  areas  there  available  for  habi- 
tation are  within  incorporated  bound- 
aries, and  these  incorporated  boundaries 
are  extending  rapidly  to  include  greater 
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vestment  in  the  old  pavement.  And  the  new  asphaltic 
ste  surface  assures  you  of  "long  service"  and  "low 
p  costs."  In  addition,  there'll  be  no  detours  during 
isphal-.ic  concrete  can  be  opened  to 
rs  after  it  has  been  laid. 


There  has  probably  i 


been  : 


pav 


ent  type  so  pecu- 


liarly adapted  to  a  probleih  as  asphaltic  concrete  is  to  the 
widening  and  resurfacing  of  old  pavements.  It  is  adhesive, 
resilient,  shock-absorbing,  waterproof  and  durable. — just 
the  characteristics  needed  for  this  job. 

But  this  is  only  one  use  for  asphaltic  concrete.  If  you're 
anxious  to  save  paving  dollars,  and  taxes, —  investigate 
asphaltic  concrete  for  all  your  paving.  You'll  find  that  rio 
other  pavement  type  has  made  such  phenomenal  service 
records  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  asphaltic  concrete.  Its  pop- 
ularity has  been  built  on  demonstrated  "long  service"  and 
''low  upkeep  costs." 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


ASPHALTIC  CONCRE 

-^r  durabiUt 
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areas,  so  that  in  discussing  the  water 
supply  of  Southern  California,  and  look- 
ing very  far  into  the  future — or  looking 
not  so  far  into  the  future — the  supply 
must  be  regarded  as  a  municipal  supply 
or  at  least  a  semi-municipal  supply. 
Even  the  1,500  second  feet  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  will  not  supply  all  the  water 
that  will  be  ultimately  needed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  area,  the  construction  of  a  high 
dam  at  the  Boulder  Canvon  would  con- 


trol the  floods  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
this  area  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
state  (indicating),  and  provide  an  equal- 
ization of  the  flow  for  the  expansion  of 
other  areas.  At  the  present  time  irriga- 
tion is  curtailed  nearly  every  year  in 
both  the  Imperial  Valley  and  in  the  Palo 
Verde  Valley  by  the  low  point  to  which 
such  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  drops. 
The  construction  of  a  high  dam  would 
relieve  this  situation.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause). 


ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 
PLANNED  BY  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 


The  scenic  and  romantic  appeal  of  the 
West  is  being  carried  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  a  new  national 
campaign  of  advertising  started  this 
month  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

The  1928  campaign  will  not  only  de- 
pict the  scenic  wonders  and  recreational 
opportunities  of  California  and  the  whole 
Pacific  Coast,  according  to  announce- 
ment of  F.  S.  McGinnis,  passenger 
traffic  manager,  San  Francisco,  but  will 
direct  attention  to  the  finer  train  service 
offered  to  western  travelers  on  the  leading 
overland  trains,  whose  faster  schedules 
now  bring  the  East  nearer  to  the  West. 

The  first  advertisements,  appearing 
this  month  in  national  periodicals  and 
eastern  newspapers,  present  in  the  form 
of  an  unusual  picture  map,  done  in  an- 
tique style,  an  outline  of  the  outstanding 
scenic  attractions  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  chief  transconti- 
nental travel  routes  to  the  West. 

This  will  be  followed  up  with  a  series 
of  advertisements  catching  the  spirit  of 
the  heroic  pioneers  who  blazed  the  first 
trails  to  the  Coast.  Attention  will  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  over  those  pioneer 
trails,  today  the  lines  of  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad,  the  finest  of  moden 


trains  offer  easy  and  comfortable  access 
to  the  land  of  charm  west  of  the  Rockies, 
scenic  playgroud  of  the  continent. 

The  advertising  is  to  be  followed  up 
with  the  solicitation  of  Southern  Pacific 
representatives  that  are  located  in  centers 
of  population  throughout  the  country 
and  widespread  distribution  of  a  new 
publication  "How  Best  to  See  the  Pacific 
Coast." 

The  present  campaign  of  Southern 
Pacific  is  a  new  phase  of  the  railroad's 
advertising  work  in  bringing  tourists  and 
settlers  to  California  and  the  West  in 
which  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  since  the  western  span  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad  was  completed 
by  the  parent  organization  of  Southern 
Pacific  59  years  ago. 

Southern  Pacific's  advertising  campaign 
in  behalf  of  the  territory  its  lines  serve  is 
now  world-wide  in  scope,  involving  publi- 
cation advertising  in  Europe  and  distri- 
bution of  advertising  material  printed  in 
four  languages  in  Europe,  Hawaii,  the 
Orient  and  Australia,  including  a  notable 
new  illustrated  booklet  "How  to  See  the 
United  States  of  America,"  emphasizing 
the  attractions  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Court  of  the  United  States.  The  plaintiffs 
sought  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  the  tax 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  toll  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  federal  highways  and 
forbidden  by  section  9  of  the  federal 
highway  act  of  November  9,  1921,  which 
provides  that  "all  highways  constructed 
or  reconstructed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  free  from  tolls  of  all 
kinds."  The  district  court  dismissed 
the  case  with  the  statement  that  even 
though  it  might  be  construed  as  a  toll  it 
was  still  valid  because  there  were  other 
public  highways  of  the  state  for  the  use 
of  which  the  state  has  a  right  to  exact 
such  a  tax.  Although  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  uphold  the 
plaintiff's  contention,  yet,  if  it  should, 
it  might  invalidate  all  of  the  existing 
gasoline  tax  laws  and  even  the  state  auto- 
mobile license  laws. 

Predictions  for  the  Future 
The  gasoline  tax  in  a  period  of  eight 
years  has  taken  the  country  by  storm. 
Its  success  rests  upon  the  low  cost  of 
collection,  the  diffusion  of  the  burden 
on  the  tax  bearer,  and  the  fact  that  no 
important  group  has  had  a  real  economic 
or  social  motive  for  opposing  this  form  of 


taxation.  Opposition  would  normally 
come  from  the  tax  bearer;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  gasoline  tax,  the  tax  bearer 
has  favored  it  because  of  the  use  of  the 
funds.  As  a  rule,  the  motorist  is  more  in 
favor  of  better  highways  than  he  is 
opposed  to  the  collection  of  this  tax. 

Increase  in  rates  to  four  or  five  cents 
per  gallon  may  "kill  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg."  Legislatures  may  go 
too  far  with  increases  and  bring  a  rather 
violent  reaction  to  a  most  successful  tax. 
There  is  already  some  tendency  in  this 
direction.  Another  situation  is  discern- 
ible as  rates  increase.  More  and  more 
cases  are  coming  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  test  out  the  constitu- 
tionality of  certain  clauses  in  gasoline 
tax  laws  which  were  accepted  without 
question  under  lower  rates.  This  is 
evidence  of  unrest  as  rates  steadily 
increase. 

The  future  of  the  gasoline  tax  rests 
with  the  discretion  of  the  state  legis- 
latures. Its  administration  up  to  the 
present  has  been  relatively  simple  and 
will  apparently  continue  so  unless  the 
legislature  makes  evasion  more  profitable. 
— From  Municipal  Administration  Service y 
New  York  City. 


CITY  OFFICIALS 

who  are  contemplating  Water  Supply  pipe  line  construc- 
tion will  be  interested  in 

Hume  Centrifugal  Concrete  Pipe 


Write  for  specifications  and  data 


SAN  DIEGO 
2810  N  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 

419  Crosse  Bidg. 
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(Continued  from  page  44) 

Fund  created  by  General  tax  levy  or 
miscellaneous  receipts  from  Fees,  Charges, 
Rentals,  etc. 

Classification  of  Expenditure  Ac- 
counts: The  United  States  Census 
Bureau  has  for  many  years  advocated 
that  municipalities  classify  their  expendi- 
tures according  to  the  functional  activities 
of  the  City  in  addition  to  classification 
under  the  various  organizations  or  de- 
partments so  that  the  records  will  show 
what  the  money  was  spent  for  as  well  as 
by  whom  it  was  spent.  The  Census 
Bureau  furnishes  to  clerks  and  special 
agents  a  booklet  of  instructions  outlining 
the  various  functional  classifications  under 
which  expenditures  are  to  be  grouped 
in  order  to  furnish  the  reports  required 
for  compilation  by  the  Bureau.  You  will, 
no  doubt,  all  be  familiar  with  the  main 
functional  classifications,  as  these  are 
the  same  as  grouped  under  the  report 
furnished  to  the  State  Controller,  viz.. 
General  Government,  Protection  to  Per- 
sons and  Property,  Conservation  of 
Health,  Sanitation  and  Cleanliness,  Streets 
and  Highways,  Public  Libraries,  Recrea- 
tion and  Parks,  Miscellaneous.  Under 
each  of  these  functions  is  grouped  the 
name  of  the  department  through  which 
the  expense  is  incurred,  e.  g.,  under 
"General  Government"  will  appear  the 
legislative  expenses  or  expenditures  for 
the  Council,  or  Board  of  Directors,  also 
the  chief  executive  offices  of  City  Clerk, 
Controller,  Treasurer  and  other  executive 
offices  and  the  maintenance  of  the  City 
Hall. 

The  majority  of  cities  do  not  experience 
much  difficulty  in  classifying  the  depart- 
ments according  to  functions  as  stated 
above,  but  there  seems  to  be  much  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  classification  of 
expenses  within  departments.  It  is  es- 
sential that  proper  distinction  be  main- 
tained in  the  expenditure  accounts  be- 
tween Operating  or  Maintenance  expen- 


ditures, and  Capital  or  Outlays  expendi- 
tures. The  analysis  of  expense  within  a 
department  should  be  so  classified  as  to 
enable  the  Accountant  or  his  successor 
to  find  necessary  information  without 
undue  delay.  Large  departments  may  be 
further  subdivided  into  divisions  of  the 
departments,  e.  g.,  the  Fire  Department 
may  be  subdivided  into  its  various  Fire 
Stations  so  that  the  cost  of  each  station 
may  be  determined.  The  Street  Depart- 
ment may  be  subdivided  into  its  various 
functions,  such  as  Hand  Sweeping,  Re- 
moval of  Sweepings,  Maintenance  of 
Roadways,  Service  Account,  etc.  Public 
Libraries  may  be  subdivided  so  as  to 
show  the  expenditures  of  each  Branch 
Library  and  aflFord  a  basis  for  finding  the 
cost  of  book  circulation  per  volume. 
The  Parks  may  be  divided  to  show 
expenditures  for  each  park  or  recreational 
activity. 

Within  the  department  various  expen- 
ditures may  be  classified  by  objects  or 
nature  of  service  rendered.  The  following 
classifications  have  been  used  effectively 
by  some  cities: 

Personal  Services 
11.     Salaries  of  Regular  Officers   and 
Employees. 

15.     Services  of  Extra  Help. 
Sundry  Services  and  Repairs 

21.  Transportation  of  Persons  and 
Things. 

22.  Subsistence  and  Support  of  Per- 
sons. 

23.  Repairs  to  Vehicles. 

24.  Communication  Service. 

25.  Reports,  Binding  and  Advertising. 

26.  Professional  Services. 

27.  Light,  Power,  Water,  Gas,  Heat. 

28.  Repairs  and  Other  Maintenance. 
(1)  Repairs    to    Buildings   and    Struc- 
tures. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       west  aSmeda        SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sacramento  Los  Angelec 

Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.  W.  M.  Garland  Buildmg 

9th  StTMt  at  Sprinc 

WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  097 
369  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR   PERMANENCE 

USE 
VITRIFIED    CLAY   PIPE 

FOR 
Sewerage,  DrEunage,  Culverts,  Irrigation,  etc. 

For  the  asking,  you  may  have  our  catalog,  or  the  advice  of 
our   engineering    department,    or    both.     No    obligation. 

GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 

660  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Glendale,  Calif. 
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(2)  Repairs     to     Furniture,     Fixtures 
and  Office  Equipment. 

(3)  Repairs  to  Machinery,  Tools  and 
Apparatus. 

(4)  Repairs    to    Electric    Wiring    and 
Lighting  Systems. 

(5)  Repairs  to  Water,  Sewer  and  Con- 
duit Systems. 

(6)  Repairs  to  Fire  Hydrants. 

(7)  Repairs  to  Street  Benches,  Signs, 
etc. 

(8)  Horse  Maintenance. 

29.  Miscellaneous  Services. 

(1)  Laundry  and  Towel  Service. 

(9)  Miscellaneous. 

Supplies 

30.  Small  Tools. 

31.  Stationery  and  Other  Office  Sup- 
plies. 

32.  Fuel,  Gasoline,  Oils  and  Grease. 

33.  Cleaning  and  Toilet  Supplies. 

34.  Wearing  Apparel  and  Badges. 

35.  Provisions,    Forage    and    Animal 
Supplies. 

36.  Rock  and  Mineral  Products. 

37.  Laboratory,  Chemical  and  Medi- 
cal Supplies. 

38.  Lumber. 

39.  Miscellaneous. 

Fixed   Charges   and   Contributions 

41.  Fees  for  Licenses,  Permits,  Court 
Charges,  etc. 

42.  Memberships  and  Contributions. 

43.  Rentals. 

44.  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Bond  Pre- 
miums. 

45.  Compensation    in    Accidents    and 
Judgments. 

46.  Pensions. 

47.  Redemption  ot  Principal  on  Bonds. 

48.  Interest  on  Bonded  Indebtedness. 

49.  Miscellaneous. 
60.     Stores. 


Prepaid  Charges 
7L     Rentals. 

72.  Taxes. 

73.  Insurance  Premiums. 

74.  Bond  Premiums. 

Additions   to   Properties   and   Equip- 
ment 

81.  Land. 

82.  Buildings. 

83.  Roadways,  Bridges. 

84.  Non-Structural  Improvements. 

85.  Ornamental  and  Commemorative 
Structures,  Fences,  Drinking  Fountains, 
Embankments,  Fireplaces,  Playground 
x^pparatus. 

86.  Water  Systems — Pipelines  and 
Connections. 

87.  Light,  Power  and  Communica- 
tion Systems. 

88.  Gas,  Sewer  and  Drainage  Systems. 

89.  Equipment. 

(1)  Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Office 
Equipment. 

(2)  Books,  Maps  and  Educational 
Equipment. 

(3)  Vehicles  and  Equipment  on  same. 

(4)  Machinery  and  Apparatus. 
(6)  Livestock. 

(9)  Miscellaneous. 

(Note:  Some  accountants  prefer  to 
use  a  letter  code  instead  of  numbers  in 
classification  of  expense  within  depart- 
ments.) 

Budget  and  Appropriations:  Per- 
haps no  phase  of  municipal  business  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  preparation 
of  the  budget  and  the  making  of  appro- 
priations. The  budget  should  be  clear 
and  concise,  as  it  is  the  foundation  ot  the 
year's  work  and  should  be  classified  as 
regards  revenues  and  expenditures  in  the 
same  manner  as   revenues   and  expendi- 
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tures    will    be    classified    throughout    the 
year. 

Cost  Records:  When  the  cost  ot  any 
particular  job  is  required,  a  job  number 
should  be  assigned  and  cost  record  main- 
tained either  in  the  Expense  or  Outla>s 
group. 

Property  Records:  Payments  tor 
Outlays  or  Additions  to  Properties  should 
be  grouped  so  that  these  may  be  in  con- 
venient form  for  future  reference. 

Preservation  of  Records:  Next  in 
importance  to  the  accounting  of  transac- 
tions is  the  proper  indexing  and  filing  ot 
the  records  in  convenient  and  perservative 
manner.  Up-to-date  methods  generally 
contemplate  the  use  of  loose-leaf  records, 
these  should  be  carefully  bound  and 
properly  indexed  for  future  reference. 
The  loss  of  important  records,  misplace- 
ment of  boncis,  coupons  and  cancelled 
warrants  may  cause  a  great  loss  of  time 
and  much  trouble. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  be  requested  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  have  placed  upon  the 
ballot  at  the  next  state  election  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  shall  be  adopted  requiring 
the  Department  of  Finance  to  prescribe 
and  establish  a  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counts to  be  kept  by  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions. Said  Department  of  Finance  to 
cooperate  with  the  Accounting  Officers 
of  the  Municipalities  so  that  the  unitorm 
system  of  accounts  as  prescribeci  may 
from  time  to  time  be  kept  up-to-date  as 
the  needs  of  the  municipalities  require. 

Mr.  Cary  O'Steen  resigned  last  June 
as  City  Auditor  of  Burbank  and  Chairman 
of  your  committee  on  LIniform  Account- 
ing. We  appreciate  very  much  the  service 
he  has  rendered  to  the  Committee  and 
regret  that  he  is  not  with  us  at  this  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  H.  WOOD, 
HARRY  C.  SAULSBERRY. 


Sunset 
Trail 

through  ^^omance 


You  may  see  the  pictur- 
esque Southwest  and  old 
South  at  no  additional 
fare  on  your  trip  East.^ 


You'll  enjoy  so  much  the  Sunset 
way  east,  the  colorful  route  of  "Sun- 
set Limited"  to  middle  west  and  east- 
ern points,  via  New  Orleans.  Arizona 
Apache  Trail  detour,  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  luxuriant  Louisiana. 

"Sunset  Limited,"  famed  round  the 
world,  carries  you  swiftly  and  com- 
fortably over  this  fascinating  route. 
Its  appointments  are  superb;  as  fine 
as  a  first-class  hotel  or  club. 

That  is  theSunset  journey  east.  Read 
the  new  booklet  describing  it  in  de- 
tail. From  New  Orleans,  you  can 
continue  by  train  or  go  to  New  York 
aboard  Southern  Pacific  steamship. 
Meals  and  berth  on  the  boat  included 
in  your  fare. 

Return  via  another  of  Southern  Pacific's 
4  great  routes  across  the  continent — Gold- 
en State,  Overland,  or  Shasta.  A  choice 
matched  by  no  other  railroad. 

Southern 
Pacific 

F.  S.  McGINNIS,  Tass.  Traffic  Mgr. 
San  Francisco 
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Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 

1927 

Street  Improvement  Acts 

of  California 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE  and 
H.  A.  POSTLETHWAITE 

The  little  Brown  Book  is  indispensable  to  all  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  street  work-  ^The  enlarged  1927  Edition 
covers  a  number  of  new  laws  of  vital  importance  to  Attorneys, 
Street  Contractors  and  City  officials.  /  /  /  / 
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The   Little   Brown  Book- 
Price   $4.00 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
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3ti  Mtmttvxum 

H.  L.  MOODY,  Former  President  of  the  League 


It  is  a  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of 
former  Auditor,  and  Assessor  Harris  Lee 
Moody,  of  San  Diego,  who  after  experi- 
encing an  illness  of  many  months  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  San  Diego,  on  the 
morning  of  February  29th,  1928,  at  the 
age  of  57  years,  a  very  short  span  of  life 
as  lives  of  men  of  eminence  and  activities 
are  measured,  but  replete  with  concerns 
of  public  interest  and  welfare.  Among 
them  are  to  be  cited  President  of  the  State 
League  of  Municipalities,  serving  during 
1925-1926,  Past  President  of  the  local 
Lion's  Club,  for  20  years  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Redlands  University, 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
First  Baptist  Church  of  San  Diego  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  in  addition  to 
which  he  held  close  fraternal  relations 
with  Masonic  bodies.  Knights  Templar, 
and  Shriners,  retaining  his  Blue  Lodge 
membership  in  his  Lodge  in  Truckee. 

A  native  of  Edgerton,  Missouri,  he 
came  with  the  large  family  when  his 
parents  exchanged  agricultural  life  for 
the  lure  of  the  gold  country  of  northern 
California,  he  at  that  time  being  10  years 
of  age.  After  public  schooling  he  enlisted 
for  the  Spanish  War,  but  conclusion  of 
the  war  found  him  at  training  camp. 
Later  he  began  study  of  law,  was  a  suc- 
cessful County  Prosecutor  for  Nevada 
County  for  a  number  of  years.  In  time 
too  close  attention  to  legal  practice 
jeopardized  his  health,  so  brief  case  and 
rolltop  desk  were  exchanged  for  desert 
wastes  and  gold  mines  of  Nevada.  A 
few  years  there  enabled  him  to  withdraw 
in  his  own  words  "with  a  stake." 


Coming  with  wife,  son  and  daughter  to 
San  Diego,  he  engaged  in  real  estate 
business  with  Chas.  F.  O'Neall,  and  when 
the  latter  was  elected  to  Mayoralty  he 
made  H.  L.  Moody  his  Auditor  and 
Assessor,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  late  in  1927,  resigning  on  account  of 
ill  health. 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  ready  and  forceful 
speaker,  skillful  in  debate  and  fencing 
with  adroitness  gained  while  engaged  as 
prosecutor.  This  ability  made  him  de- 
sirable in  municipal  campaigns,  bond 
election  and  other  critical  events  when 
judgment,  balance  and  often  effectiveness 
was  required. 

His  collapse  in  Yosemite  Valley  while 
attending  the  annual  convention  at 
which  he  expected  to  preside  will  be  re- 
called, and  which  proved  to  be  the  incep- 
tion of  the  decline,  involving  a  serious 
operation  at  Woodland  Hospital  late  in 
1927.  By  a  singular  coincidence  he  was 
at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  his  brother 
there,  who  was  in  readiness  for  an  opera- 
tion of  identically  same  nature.  H.  L. 
Moody's  condition  became  acute,  his 
family,  hastily  summoned  came  forth- 
with, both  operations  were  performed, 
and  neither  one  now  survives.  Mr. 
Moody  leaves  a  widow,  grown  son  and 
daughter,  both  of  the  children  engaged  in 
business  vocations,  and  active  in  church 
work. 

Interment  was  made  in  San  Diego's 
beautiful  cemetery,  overlooking  Sweet- 
water Valley,  intervening  mesas  and  vistas, 
to  skyline  of  the  Cuyamaca  Mountains,  of 
which  the  view  was  a  perpetual  delight. 
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CONFEREx'J.CE 

to  be  held  in 

LOS  ANGELES 

April  26th  on  Program  for 

SAN  BERNARDINO  CONVENTION 


A  conference  has  been  called  for 
Thursday  evening,  April  26th,  at  the  City 
Club,  Los  Angeles,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  program  for  the  30th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  League  which  is  to  be 
held  in  San  Bernardino  on  or  about 
October  1st.  For  the  past  several  years 
it  has  been  customary  to  hold  several 
preliminary  conferences  with  those  who 
make  a  practice  of  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  League,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  program  for  the 
next  convention. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  San  Bernar- 
dino is  near  one  of  the  most  populous 
portions  of  the  state  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  next  convention  of  the 
League  will  be  well  attended,  and  in 
order  that  those  attending  may  secure 
the  maximum  of  benefits  from  the  con- 
vention it  is  necessary  that  great  care 
and  forethought  be  exercised  in  prepar- 
ing the  program.  The  preliminary  con- 
ference at  Los  Angeles  will  be  followed 
later  by  another  in  San  Francisco.  After 
the  first  conference  it  is  planned  to  get  out 
the  questionnaire  ballot  reqviired  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  League  in  order  io 
find  out  what  the  cicy  officials  are  think- 
ing about,  or  what   is  giving  them   the 


mosc  concern.  From  the  returns  of  these 
questionnaire  ballots  and  the  information 
thus  obtained  a  most  satisfactory  program 
can  be  arranged. 

The  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  will  be 
held  at  the  City  Club  in  connection  with 
a  dinner  commencing  at  6:30  o'clock  P.  M. 
Everybody  interested  is  invited  to  attend. 
Send  your  reservations  direct  to  Presi- 
dent J.  C.  Albers,  City  Hall,  Beverly 
Hills,  California.  The  dinner  will  be 
$1.50  per  head. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
OF  THE  League. 
President  Albers  has  called  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
League  to  be  held  in  the  City  Hall  at 
Beverly  Hills  commencing  at  12:30 
o'clock  P.  M.  Thursday,  April  26th,  1928, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  certain  mat- 
ters of  importance  in  relation  to  League 
affairs,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
San  Bernardino  Convention.  In  the 
evening  an  adjournment  will  be  taken  to 
the  City  Club  in  Los  Angeles,  where  a 
general  meeting  will  be  held  to  receive 
and  discuss  suggestions  for  the  program. 

Wm.  J.  Locke, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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Water  and  PovVer  Projects  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles 

Bv  Ralph  L.  Criswell,  former  President  of  the  City  Council  of  Los  Angeles 


The  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  was  founded 
in  1781,  at  which  time  the  King  of  Spain 
granted,  as  a  perpetual  water  right  to 
the  pueblo,  the  waters  of  the  Los  x'\ngeles 
River  and  the  tribu.'iaries  of  that  river 
above  the  pueblo.  This  is  the  basic 
water  right  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  water  which  was  used  in  the  pueblo 
from  1781  until  1868  was  water  which 
was  dipped  out  of  the  river  or  out  of  the 
zanjas  which  were  taken  out  of  the  river 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  waters 
of  the  Los  Angeles  River  upon  the  lands 
of  the  pueblo. 

In  1868  the  City  Council  of  Los  Angeles 
granted  a  thirtv^  year  franchise  to  a  cor- 
poration called  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Water  Company.  This  franchise  turned 
over  to  the  corporation  the  waters  of  the 
pueblo;  the  corporation  to  lay  water 
mains  and  distribute  and  sell  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  franchise 
also  provided  that  at  the  end  of  the  thir:y 
year  period  the  plant  of  the  corporation 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  city  upon 
the  payment  of  the  amount  invested  by 
the  corporation.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
franchise  the  city  in  an  attempt  to  have 
the  corporation  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  franchise  was  forced  into 
litigation  running  over  several  years  and 
finally  ending  in  1902  by  che  city  voting 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  two  millions  ot  dol- 
lars, which  amount  was  paid  to  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Water  Company  for  its 
plant.  By  that  time  the  far-seeing  men 
and  women  of  the  city,  those  who  could 
look  into  the  future 'and  vizualize  Los 
Angeles  as  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  United  States,  rea- 
lized that  if  this  dream  was  to  come  trua 
an  additional  supply  of  water  would  be 
necessary,  the  supply  of  water  from  the 


Los  Angeles  River  being  sufficient  only 
for  a  population  of  approximately  250,000 
people.  At  that  time  all  the  potential 
sources  of  water  supply  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia were  carefully  investigated  and 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  Owens 
River  Valley  furnished  the  best  and  only 
prospect  for  an  immediate  supply  of  water 
commensurate  with  the  estimated  de- 
mands of  the  future  city  at  a  price  which 
the  municipality  could  afford  to  pay. 
Therefore,  in  1905,  a  bond  issue  of  one 
and  one-half  million  dollars  was  author- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  water 
rights  in  Owens  River  Valley,  and  in  1907 
an  additional  bond  issue  of  twenty-three 
and  one-half  million  dollars  was  author- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an 
aqueduct  from  the  Owens  River  Valley 
to  the  City  of  Los  /\ngeles  to  bring  down 
the  waters  which  had  already  been  pur- 
chased. These  three  bond  issues  made  a 
total  of  twenty-seven  million  dollars  with 
which  the  municipality  had  burdened 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  water 
supply  for  the  city  of  the  future.  At  that 
time  Los  Angeles  had  a  population  of 
approximately  165,000  people,  yet  the 
voters  cheerfully  assumed  this  burden 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  water  sup- 
ply sufficient  for  a  city  of  two  million 
inhabitants.  Los  Angeles  now  has  a 
population  of  one  and  one-fourth  millions. 
Since  taking  over  the  system  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Water  Company  in  1902 
our  population  has  doubled  three  times, 
and  when  it  doubles  once  more  we  will  be 
well  beyond  the  point  where  we  can 
safely  assure  an  adequate  supply  ot 
water.  Therefore,  we  have  for  some  years 
been  diligently  investigating  other  sources 
of  supply  and  have  finally  decided  that 
the   Colorado   River   furnishes   the   onlv 
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feasible  prospect  for  an  adequate  amount 
of  water  for  the  city  which  we  expect  to 
build  in  the  future. 

Before  continuing  that  subject  it  might 
be  well  to  say  something  about  our  present 
aqueduct.  This  aqueduct  from  its  intake, 
12  miles  north  of  Independence,  the 
County  Seat  of  Inyo  County,  to  the  lower 
San  Fernando  Reservoir  in  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  which  is  the  official  southern 
terminal  of  the  aqueduct  system  proper 
is  234  miles  in  length.  The  first  24  miles 
across  the  floor  of  Owens  Valley  is  an 
open  unlined  ditch  largely  through  water 
bearing  lands  where  the  aqueduct  picks 
up  more  water  than  it  loses.  At  that 
point  is  reached  the  Alabama  Hills,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  mountains  in  America, 
and  from  that  point  to  the  Haiwee  Reser- 
voir, a  distance  of  40  miles,  the  aqueduct 
is  cement  lined,  but  not  covered.  The 
capacity  of  that  portion  of  the  aqueduct 
is  900  second  feet.  That  entire  64  miles 
is  inclosed  with  barbwire  fence.  Haiwee 
Reservoir,  which  is  the  largest  reservoir 
on  the  system,  has  a  capacity  of  64,000 
acre  feet.  The  dam  is  of  the  earth-fill 
type.  Below  the  Haiwee  Reservoir  the 
capacity  of  the  aqueduct  is  400  second 
feet.  From  the  Haiwee  Reservoir  to  the 
San  Fernando  Reservoir,  about  175  miles, 
there  is  approximately  100  miles  of 
cement  lined  and  cement  covered  con- 
duit, 53  miles  of  tunnels  through  various 
mountain  ranges  which  it  was  necessary 
to  cross,  and  about  12  miles  of  inverted 
steel  siphons  where  the  aqueduct  crosses 
canyons.  About  8  miles  is  taken  up  by 
the  passage  of  the  water  through  various 
reservoirs  on  the  system. 

Haiwee  Reservoir  will  store  enough 
water  to  supply  the  city  for  approximately 
80  days.  St.  Francis  Reservoir,  which  is 
the  second  largest  on  the  system  with  a 
capacity  of  38,000  acre  feet,  will  store 
enough  water  to  supply  the  city  about  45 
days.  Various  smaller  reservoirs  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  approximately  50,- 
000  acre  feet,  will  store  sufficient  water  to 


supply  the  city  for  55  days.  A  drop  of 
water  entering  the  intake  will  require  120 
days  to  arrive  at  the  lower  San  Fernando 
Reservoir.  Of  the  53  miles  of  tunnel  on 
the  line,  the  Elizabeth  Lake  Tunnel,  over 
5  miles  in  length  and  passing  80  feet 
directly  under  the  bed  of  Elizabeth  Lake, 
is  the  longest  tunnel  on  the  line.  Of  the 
various  siphons  on  the  line  the  one  across 
Jawbone  Canyon  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking.  Over  7,000  feet  long  and  with 
diameters  of  pipe  ranging  from  7  co  12 
feet,  it  crosses  a  canyon  850  feet  deep, 
creating  a  pressure  on  the  pipe  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon  of  365  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  Antelope  Valley  siphon 
is  the  longest,  being  4  miles  in  length  but 
having  a  head  of  only  80  feet  the  pressure 
is  not  great.  Over  20,000  tons  of  steel 
was  used  in  the  fabrication  of  the  various 
siphons  on  the  line. 

As  a  by-product  of  our  aqueduct  sys- 
tem the  City  of  Los  Angeles  went  into 
the  power  business.  The  elevation  of  the 
intake  in  Owens  Valley  is  approximately 
4,000  feet  above  sea  level  while  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  lower  San  Fernando  Reservoir 
is  approximately  1,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  This  fall  presented  a  wonderful 
power  opportunity  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  utilize  for  the  generation  of 
hydro-electric  energy.  The  city  now  has 
five  generating  plants  located  at  various 
points  along  the  line  with  a  total  installed 
capacity  of  118,000  horsepower.  The 
largest  of  these  plants  is  at  the  head  of 
the  San  Francisquito  Canyon  about  50 
miles  north  of  the  city  where  there  is  a 
drop  of  940  feet.  Power  Plant  No.  1 
located  at  this  point  has  an  installed 
capacity  of  about  60,000  horse  power. 
Seven  miles  down  the  canyon  and  nearer 
the  city  there  is  another  drop  of  530  feet 
and  at  this  point  is  located  Power  Plant 
No.  2,  with  an  installed  capacity  of  41,000 
horse  power.  Three  smaller  plants  bring 
the  total  up  to  118,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1927,    the   city    distributed    540,149,033 
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k.w.h.  of  which  amount  a  trifle  more  than 
211,000,000,  or  39%,  was  generated  by 
municipal  plants  and  343,000,000,  or 
61%,  was  purchased  from  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company.  This  power 
was  purchased  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  which  was  entered  into  between 
the  city  and  the  Edison  Company  in  1922 
when  the  city  purchased  the  distributing 
system  of  that  corporation  within  the  city 
limits.  By  that  contract  it  was  agreed, 
that  if  the  city  at  its  generating  plants 
should  generate  more  power  than  it  had 
market  for  upon  its  own  lines  within  the 
city,  the  surplus  power  would  be  sold  to 
the  Edison  Company  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  that  if 
from  any  cause  the  city  failed  to  generate 
enough  power  to  supply  all  its  wants,  the 
Edison  Company  would  furnish  sufficient 
power  to  supply  the  deficiency  at  a  price 
also  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  Railroad 
Commission. 

When  the  city  first  commenced  the 
generation  and  distribution  of  power  it 
generated  more  power  than  it  had  cus- 
tomers for,  and  under  the  contract  the 
surplus  was  sold  to  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Company.  When  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  was  asked 
to  fix  the  price  which  the  city  should 
receive  it  fixed  the  price  at  G]4  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour.  That  was  not  an  unreason- 
able price  when  all  things  were  taken  into 
consideration  and  the  city  was  fairly  well 
satisfied,  but  as  time  went  on  the  low  rate 
which  the  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light 
oflFered  to  those  manufacturers  who  de- 
sired to  locate  at  some  point  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  attracted  so  many  of  these  factories 
to  Los  Angeles  that  a  point  was  soon 
reached  where  the  city  not  only  did  not 
have  surplus  power  to  sell  but  was  forced 
to  purchase  power  to  supply  the  demand 
of  its  customers.  Under  the  contract  this 
power  was  purchased  from  the  Edison 
Company  but  when  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  was  asked  to  fix  the  price 


which  the  city  should  pay  it  fixed  the 
price  at  1.2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 
This  was  almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
city  received  when  the  city  was  on  the 
other  end  of  the  transaction.  Represen- 
tations were  made  to  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  and  a  reduction  was  finally 
sacured  to  approximately  8  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour,  which  is  the  price  the  city 
is  paying  at  the  present  time.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1927,  the  city  paid 
the  Edison  Company  $2,719,329.21  for 
power  purchased  and  it  is  estimated  that 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  the  amount 
will  exceed  $3,000,000.00'. 

The  power  which  is  generated  at  the 
municipal  stations  is  laid  down  at  the 
central  receiving  station  in  Los  Angeles 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  3^.^  mills  per  kilo- 
watt hour.  This  figure  includes  the  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance,  interest 
upon  the  bonds  which  have  been  issued 
and  the  setting  aside  of  a  depreciation 
fund,  the  same  as  is  required  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  of  other 
corporations. 

Our  engineers  have  informed  us  that  if 
the  government  will  build  a  dam  on  the 
Colorado  River  the  city  can  erect  a  power 
plant,  build  a  transmission  line  from  the 
Colorado  into  the  city  and  lay  down 
power  at  the  central  receiving  station  for 
approximately  4.4  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour,  only  a  trifle  more  than  one-half 
the  amount  we  are  now  paying  the 
Edison  Company.  This  cost  of  4.4  mills 
will  not  only  include  all  the  costs  enu- 
merated before  but  will  include  the  pay- 
ment of  a  royalty  to  the  United  States 
government  sufficient  to  amortize  the 
entire  cost  of  the  dam,  both  principal 
and  interest,  in  a  period  of  26  years.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles  is,  therefore,  looking 
to  the  Colorado  River  not  only  for  a 
supply  of  domestic  water  but  for  addi- 
tional hydro-electric  energy. 

Our  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
Colorado  River  on  account  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Imperial  Valley.    Imperial  Valley, 
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you  realize,  is  below  sea  level,  some  por- 
tions of  it  250  feet  below  the  sea.  Every 
drop  of  water  both  agricultural  and 
domestic  used  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
comes  from  the  Colorado  River.  The 
water  is  taken  out  of  the  river  at  Hanlon's 
Heading,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  inter- 
national boundary  line,  passes  south 
directly  into  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and 
traverses  Mexican  soil  for  60  miles  before 
returning  to  the  United  States.  During 
the  time  the  water  is  in  Mexico  the  Im- 
perial Valley  ranchers,  who  pay  all  the 
costs  and  whose  very  existence  depends 
on  this  water,  lose  all  physical  and  legal 
control  over  the  same. 

The  Colorado  River  is  one  of  the  most 
turbid  streams  in  America.  It  carries 
down  from  the  mountains  each  year  an 
immense  quantity  of  silt,  which,  when 
the  river  gets  into  the  lower  portions  of 
the  Valley  where  the  h\\  is  not  so  great 
and  the  current  slackens  up,  is  deposited 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  This  deposit  is 
estimated  at  approximately  113,000  acre 
feet  per  annum,  an  amount  of  dirt  equal 
to  the  amount  moved  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  Panama  Canal.  This  silt 
deposit  averages  about  10  inches  each 
year,  forcing  the  ranchers  of  Imperial 
Valley  to  raise  the  banks  of  the  levees 
which  protect  their  homes  approximately 
10  inches  each  year.  In  1905  the  river 
broke  through  the  protecting  levees  and 
for  nearly  two  years  ran  in  a  new  channel 
across  the  floor  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
into  the  Salton  Sea.  It  required  more 
than  two  years  of  hard  work,  and  a  cost 
of  more  than  ?3,000,000.00  to  repair  the 
levee  and  force  the  river  back  into  its 
former  channel.  Every  year  since  then 
this  fight  of  protecting  the  Valley  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  river  has  been 
going  on.  Silt  has  been  deposited  and 
levees  have  been  raised  year  after  year 
until  at  the  present  time  there  are  many 
places  where  the  bed  of  the  river  is  higher 
than  the  land  on  either  side  and  if  the 
river  ever  again  breaks  through  the  levees, 


which  each  year  it  threatens  to  do,  it  will 
require  tremendous  work  and  cost  to 
repair  the  levees  and  force  the  river  back 
into  its  present  channel,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  done  at  all. 

This  being  the  case,  the  people  of 
Imperial  Valley,  and  there  are  more  than 
60,000  people  residing  there  with  a 
property  value  exceeding  $100,000,000.00, 
a  few  years  ago  by  public  subscription 
raised  $100,000  which  they  gave  to  the 
United  States  government  with  a  request 
that  the  government  make  a  survey  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  a  recommendation 
as  to  the  best  method  of  controlling  the 
annual  flood  waters  which  now  go  to 
waste,  thereby  creating  a  water  shortage 
at  other  times  in  the  year.  The  City  of 
Los  Angeles  and  other  municipalities  in 
Southern  California  contributed  to  this 
fund  and  appropriations  were  made  by  the 
government.  A  very  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  river  was  made  all  the  way  from 
Lee's  Ferry  or  Glenn  Canyon,  which  is 
on  the  Arizona-Utah  line,  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  California  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  these  government  engineers  was 
that  a  high  dam  be  built  at  or  near 
Boulder  Canyon.  The  final  recommen- 
dation is  that  a  dam  550  feet  high  be 
built  at  the  lower  end  of  Boulder  Canyon 
or  that  portion  of  the  Canyon  known  as 
Black  Canyon.  This  dam  will  create  a 
storage  reservoir  thac  will  take  the  entire 
flow  of  the  river  for  a  period  of  18  months. 
The  reservoir  will  be  approximately  80 
miles  long  up  the  Colorado  River  with  a 
branch  about  50  miles  long  up  the  Virgin 
River  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  It  will 
impound  26,000,000  acre  feet  of  water 
and  from  this  reservoir  and  the  head 
created  by  the  dam  it  will  be  possible  to 
generate  550,000  firm  horsepower  of 
hydro-electric  energy  from  the  proceeds 
of  which  the  government  can  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  cost  of  the  dam  in  about 
26  years. 

At  each  session  of  Congress  since  1918 
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Hydro-Electric  Power  Development  in  California 

By  P.  M.  Downing,  Vice-President  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 


During  recent  years  volumes  have  been 
written  and  spoken  about  the  power 
industry,  its  present  status  and  its  future 
possibilities.  Some  of  this  discussion  has 
been  sane  and  intelligent  but  much  of  it 
has  been  colored  with  alluring  promises 
and  hopeless  predictions.  But  I  am  not 
here  today  to  comment  on  the  imaginative 
ideas  or  the  romantic  dreams  of  those  who 
have  so  volubly  referred  to  hydro-electric 
power  by  such  popular  phrases  as  "white 
gold"  and  "giant"  or  "super"  power. 
Rather  I  am  here,  as  one  who  for  more 
than  30  years  has  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  industry,  to  point  out 
and  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  power 
industry  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
great  manufacturing  business  confronted 
like  any  other  manufacturing  business 
with  its  problems  of  finance,  production, 
transmission  and  distribution.  In  the 
short  time  allotted  to  me  I  will  endeavor 
to  tell  you  in  plain  everyday  language 
something  of  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
dustry, something  of  its  accomplishments 
and  something  of  its  economic  benefits  to 
society. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  transpor- 
tation there  is  probably  no  other  com- 
modity or  agency  more  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural resources  of  a  community  than 
power.  Present  day  economic  and  social 
conditions  have  made  it  a  public  necessity 
and  the  ever  rising  standards  of  living 
have  created  a  continually  increasing 
demand  for  it. 

Water  power  as  a  provider  of  human 
necessity  is  an  agency  many  hundred 
years  old  but  more  progress  in  its  use  has 
been  made  during  the  past  30  years  than 
ever  before.  In  fact  it  was  not  until  the 
early  90's  when  the  possibilities  of  trans- 
mitting electric  power  over  long  distances 


at  high  voltages  became  known,  that  its 
field  of  usefulness  and  application  was 
fully  realized. 

In  the  development  and  utilization  of 
water  power,  California  has  played  a 
most  important  part.  We  have  not  only 
pioneered  the  industry  from  its  very  in- 
ception but  we  feel  that  we  may  with 
pardonable  pride  point  to  the  fact  that 
our  accomplishments  have  been  such  as 
to  command  the  admiration,  respect  and 
even  the  envy  of  the  entire  world.  We 
cannot  claim  the  credit  of  having  put 
into  operation  the  first  hydro-electric 
installation.  That  must  go  to  our 
neighboring  state  of  Oregon,  where  in 
1889  the  Willamette  Falls  Power  Com- 
pany, predecessor  of  the  Portland  Electric 
Power  Company,  began  transmitting 
power  at  4,000  volts,  single  phase  from 
Oregon  City  to  Portland,  a  distance  of 
13  miles.  Due  to  the  fact  that  this  power 
was  transmitted  at  the  generator  voltage 
the  amount  and  distance  that  it  could  be 
economically  transmitted  was  limited 
but  the  results  obtained  established  be- 
yond any  question  or  doubt  the  practical 
and  economic  possibility  of  harnessing 
the  potential  power  of  remote  streams 
and  bringing  it  to  the  more  thickly 
settled  centers  of  population  where  in- 
dustry could  profitably  locate  and  thrive. 

It  remained  for  our  own  state  to  con- 
struct the  first  long  distance  transmission 
line  utilizing  a  voltage  higher  than  that 
of  the  generators.  In  1891  power  from  a 
small  160  H.  P.  plant  at  Pomona  was 
transmitted  28  miles  to  San  Bernardino. 
Th'e  essential  difference  between  this  in- 
stallation and  that  at  Oregon  City  was 
that  in  the  Pomona  plant  transformers 
were  used  to  increase  the  generator 
voltage  from  1,000  to  10,000  at  which  the 
line  was  operated. 
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The  next  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  development  of  the 
fundamental  principles  that  underlie  every 
present-day  power  transmission  in  the 
country  was  taken  in  1893  when  the  first 
polyphase  high  voltage  installation  in 
America  was  made  by  the  Redlands 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company. 
Here  power  was  transmitted  from  Mill 
Creek  to  Riverside,  a  distance  of  23  miles 
at  10,000  volts. 

The  next  important  3  phase  installation 
following  that  of  the  Redlands  Company 
was  the  Folsom  plant  supplying  the  City 
of  Sacramento.  Hydro-electric  power 
was  first  brought  into  this  city  in  Sep- 
tember, 1895,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  4  750  K.  W.  generators  in  the 
Folsom  plant  were,  when  installed,  the 
largest  3  phase  units  ever  constructed. 
Power  was  transmitted  from  Folsom  to 
Sacramento,  a  distance  of  22  miles  over 
4  separate  circuits  and,  as  substantial 
indication  of  the  rapid  advancement  in 
the  art  of  transmitting  electric  power,  it 
is  also  interesting  to  know  that  within  10 
years  after  this  plant  was  first  put  into 
operation  3  of  these  4  circuits  were  re- 
moved and  by  increasing  the  voltage  of 
the  fourth  from  10,000  to  60,000  wc  were 
able  to  not  only  salvage  a  substantial 
part  of  the  original  investment  but  by 
going  to  the  higher  voltage  the  quality 
of  service  rendered  was  macerially  im- 
proved. 

The  unqualified  success  of  these  pioneer 
projects  and  the  growing  demand  for 
power  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  in- 
dustry. From  an  installed  capacity  of  a 
few  hundred  kilowatts  in  1892  or  1893, 
new  installations  have  been  made  until 
today  we  have  in  this  state  an  aggregate 
installed  hydro  capacity  of  1,400 ,000  K.W. 

With  the  development  of  power  at  the 
more  favorable  but  remote  sites,  came 
the  use  of  high  voltages.  That  used  on 
the  early  day  transmission  lines,  wonder- 
ful as  it  then  seemed,  did  not  entirely 


solve  ttie  problem  of  making  available 
at  a  minimum  cost  all  of  the  water  power 
that  could  be  put  to  beneficial  use.  The 
significant  advantage  of  using  high  volt- 
age lies  in  the  fact  that  power  can  be  more 
economically  transmitted  at  higher  volt- 
ages than  it  can  be  at  lower.  A  better 
appreciation  of  this  advantage  will  be 
had  when  I  tell  you  that  the  amount  of 
power  that  can  be  transmitted  over  a 
given  circuit  increases  not  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  voltage  but  as 
the  square  of  the  voltage.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  by  doubling  the  voltage  on 
a  given  circuit  it  can  be  made  to  carry  4 
times  the  amount  of  power  with  no  in- 
crease in  loss. 

The  30,000  volt  line  from  Colgate  to  , 
Sacramento  put  into  operation  in  1899  | 
was  followed  very  closely  by  the  60,000 
volt  line  from  Colgate  to  Oakland.  At 
that  time  60,000  was  the  highest  voltage 
at  which  power  had  ever  been  trans- 
mitted. The  next  increases  were  from  60 
to  110,000,  then  to  150,000  until  we  have 
now  reached  220,000.  There  are  only  2 
lines  operating  at  this  voltage.  One  is  on 
the  system  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  running  between  its 
hydro  plants  on  Big  Creek  near  Fresno 
and  Los  Angeles,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 250  miles.  The  other  is  from  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company's 
Pit  River  planes  to  Vaca-Dixon  Sub. 

The  success  attending  the  operation  of 
lines  at  these  high  voltages  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  with  the  growth  of  load  to 
the  point  where  higher  voltages  can  be 
economically  justified,  the  present  220,000 
will  be  increased. 

Not  only  has  this  state  led  the  world 
in  the  use  of  high  voltages  but  it  has  also 
led  in  the  wide  distribution  of  power  and 
the  interconnection  between  systems  as  a 
most  logical  means  of  maximum  beneficial 
use  of  existing  facilities.    So  far  reaching 
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Phases  of  Regional  Planning  with  Respect  to 
Congestion  and  Decentralization 

By  Mr.  F.  Dohrmann,  Jr., 

President  of  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc.  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 

Counties,  803  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco. 

[Presented  before  the  City  Planning  Section  Thursday,  September  22, 1927.) 


Regional  Planning  in  contrast  to  City 
Planning  is  a  subject  of  more  vital 
interest  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  State 
because  the  problems  to  be  solved  are 
more  pressing.  The  cities  have  outgrown 
the  boundaries  and  already  satellite  com- 
munities have  developed.  These  com- 
munities, whether  only  suburbs  or  sepa- 
rate towns  with  their  own  political  entity 
have  with  the  city  one  common  activity 
and  interest.  This  group  must  be  welded 
together  as  a  single  unit  and  out  of  all 
the  local  problems  and  conditions  must 
be  constructed  a  fabric  of  plans  which 
will  bring  the  entire  area  together  in  a 
single  pattern. 

The  very  name  Regional  Planning  sug- 
gests congestion,  for,  as  the  term  is  here 
used,  a  region  consists  of  an  economic 
and  industrial  center  and  the  settled 
region  contiguous  to  it.  This  central 
area  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  the  converging  point  of  the  working 
life,  the  specialized  shopping  district, 
the  counting  house,  generally  the  hub 
of  commercial  attainments  and  trans- 
portation. It  usually  possesses  peculiar 
advantages  for  transshipment,  such  as 
where  rail  and  water  travel  meet, 
or  at  the  crossing  of  water  trails.  Most 
generally  these  advantages  indicated  the 
site  for  the  village  which  has  since  grown 
into  a  city.  This  centroid,  if  we  may  use 
the  simile,  is  as  the  heart  of  the  region, 
the  source  of  emanation  of  the  life  for  all 
the  surrounding  body — but  as  the  city 
is  the  heart,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  communities  of  the  region  are  the 
links   through   whose   activities    are   the 


strength  and  life  supported  and  sustained. 

Into  the  centroid  each  morning  pours 
the  teeming  workers  through  every  ave- 
nue of  travel  and  back  again  each  night 
for  as  yet  our  suburbs  are  mostly  the 
homes  of  city  toilers  and  the  businesses 
that  supply  their  daily  necessities.  All 
of  this  spells  congestion.  In  the  early 
days  towns  were  self-contained,  factories 
and  shops  beside  water  transportation 
and  closely  built  up  districts  adjacent 
where  the  workers  lived.  When  horse 
propelled  vehicles  and  slow  local  steam 
trains  provided  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation, hands  which  were  at  work 
early  and  late  must  needs  live  close.  But 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  has  altered 
this.  It  has  not  only  pushed  back  the 
dwelling  radius  for  all  classes  of  city 
workers  but  its  competition  has  speeded 
up  rail  transportation.  Cheap  bus  fares 
have  forced  lower  commutation  rates. 
This  has  encouraged  those  who  earn  their 
living  in  the  city  to  move  their  families 
farther  and  farther  from  the  crowded 
area  and  into  the  open  air  and  larger 
yards.  By  the  quickened  means  of 
travel,  congestion  has  been  retarded  and 
decentralization  temporarily  aided.  Tene- 
ment districts  with  all  their  disadvantages 
for  their  inmates  and  their  onerous  possi- 
bilities for  society  have  been  retarded 
by  rapid  transportation,  but  careful  con- 
structive planning  -is  needed  if  they  are 
to  be  held  back  for  long.  The  subway 
and  speeded  surface  travel  aided  by 
traffic  experts  have  not  conquered  the 
congescion  of  lower  Manhattan. 

Specialized    shopping    is    essential    to 
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every  large  city.  If  land  values  in  central 
districts  are  to  be  enhanced  or  even  to  be 
maintained,  high  store  rents  must  be  paid 
and  only  increased  unit  profits  or  large 
volume  of  sales  will  continue  to  provide 
the  money  to  pay.  Mounting  unit  profits 
soon  feel  the  effect  of  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
growth  of  consumer  population  in  the 
central  districts  even  in  these  days  of 
apartment  dwellers.  Increased  volume 
must  eventually  come  from  the  suburban 
and  even  the  rural  shopper.  Today  out 
of  town  shoppers  travel  in  automobiles. 
If  this  is  doubted,  reference  to  the  rail- 
road reports  of  constantly  decreasing  trip 
fares  will  be  convincing.  The  advent  of 
the  chain  stores  and  the  development  of 
local  markets  are  evidence  of  the  trend  of 
decentralization.  Unless  the  means  of 
travel  are  consistently  provided  in  ad- 
vance of  the  point  of  congestion  even 
specialized  buying  will  be  decentralized 
and  land  values  scattered.  A  recent 
report  of  the  Regional  Planning  Associa- 
tion for  Greater  New  York,  indicates  that 
the  peak  of  land  values  has  shifted  from 
the  lower  town  to  42nd  and  above.  The 
congested  narrow  streets  of  the  older 
section  has  deterred  uptown  shoppers  and 
unless  a  remedy  is  soon  found  the  business 
district  will  diffuse  into  local  areas. 

Travel  congestion  is  caused  by  several 
elements.  First,  there  is  the  commuter. 
We  use  this  term  to  cover  all  who  daily 
go  to  and  from  homes  and  work  in  the 
center  of  population.  Second,  the  shopper 
from  the  surrounding  territory.  Third, 
the  traveler  who  by  necessity  from  lack 
of  circumferential  avenues  of  escape  must 
traverse  the  congested  streets  of  the 
city  to  go  beyond.  Fourth,  the  city 
dweller  who  is  out  to  take  the  air  and 
riding  without  a  necessity  destination  or 
seeking  a  spot  for  recreation.  Let  us 
consider  them  in  order.  The  commuter 
must  work  in  town  if  his  means  of  liveli- 
hood is  situated  there.  He  has  the  choice 
of  living  in   the  city  or  in  the  country. 


A  decade  or  more  ago  and  only  the 
wealthy  and  captains  of  industry  could 
afford  the  time  to  live  outside  the  larger 
cities.  Small  wage  earners  and  salaried 
workers  lived  "in  town."  The  latter 
lived  in  congested  flats  and  the  former  in 
tenements.  More  efficient  means  of 
transportation  widened  the  radius  of 
travel  and  the  possibilities  of  individual 
homes,  but  only  temporarily.  Travel 
congestion  will  soon  force  the  worker 
back  to  the  city — an  enlarged  city  to  be 
sure,  but  a  city  equally  crowded  by  grow- 
ing population. 

The  reply  is  we  cannot  speed  up  travel 
endlessly — there  is  an  end  to  speed. 
Cost  prevents  the  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion of  roads  and  railroads  cannot  acquire 
new  rights  of  way  and  tracks  will  only 
carry  a  limited  number  of  trains.  True,, 
but  the  number  of  commuters  can,  by 
careful  and  farsighted  planning,  be  de- 
creased or  held  at  the  present  level. 
How,  without  detriment  to  present 
values?  Counting  houses  and  the  offices 
of  industry,  wholesale  business  and  ship- 
ment firms,  banking  and  insurance, 
lawyers  and  medical  specialists,  the  shops 
of  fashion  and  the  centers  of  professional 
entertainment  will  always  continue  in  the 
centroid  if  congestion  does  not  stop  or 
hinder  their  customers,  clients  and  patrons 
from  getting  to  them.  But  factories,, 
mills  and  assembly  plants  may  be  located 
far  from  the  center  of  congestion.  Local 
civic  pride  has  laid  too  much  stress  on  the 
desirability  of  locating  new  industries, 
within  the  city  limits.  Disinterested 
consideration  would  indicate  that  the 
ideal  location  for  a  factory  is  at  such 
point  geographically  suited  to  its  needs, 
where  low  priced  land  holds  down  the 
cost  of  initial  investment  and  cheap  and 
sufficient  home  sites  encourages  workers 
to  settle  beside  their  job.  The  presence 
of  a  factory  devoted  to  one  specialty, 
with  a  supply  of  skilled  workers,  will  en- 
courage others  of  the  same  specialty  to 

{Continued  an  page  96) 
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City  Planning  Makes  for  Better  Living  Conditions 

By  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Modern  city  planning  pays,  it  means 
better  living  conditions,  better  business, 
and  a  more  attractive  and  agreeable  city 
in  which  to  live  and  do  business,  accord- 
ing to  a  committee  of  nine  nationally 
known  business  and  professional  men  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  subject  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Their  conclusions  are  based  on  personal 
observation  and  analysis  of  the  experi- 
ences of  hundreds  of  American  communi- 
ties, with  the  object  of  finding  out  how 
city  planning  actually  works  out  in 
practice. 

A  city  or  town,  the  committee  points 
out  in  a  special  report  just  published, 
is  a  place  in  which  to  live,  to  work,  and  to 
play,  and  should  be  planned  systematical- 
ly with  these  ends  in  mind,  just  as  the 
location  of  buildings  on  a  factory  site  is 
carefully  determined. 

"In  any  community  the  local  govern- 
ment, which  means  the  organized  citizen- 
ship, controls  so  much  land  in  streets  and 
public  places,  usually  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  area,  that  it  holds 
the  key  to  the  situation.  Many  com- 
munities double  their  population  every 
20  or  30  years,  and  the  local  authorities 
through  their  control  of  new  develop- 
ments, or  lack  of  control,  can  largely 
determine  for  good  or  for  bad  the  condi- 
tions that  affect  not  only  the  present  but 
coming  generations." 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  report  is  to 
shov/  how  wise  city  planning  can  help 
make  home  surroundings  more  attractive 
and  make  improved  dwellings  available 
to  more  families. 

"City  Planning  encourages  a  better 
distribution  of  centers  of  employment, 
and  thereby  reduces  the  number  of  em- 


ployees who  must  live  near  the  business 
center.  By  providing  an  adequate,  co- 
ordinated street  system  it  reduces  delays 
in  transit  and  so  makes  wider  areas  for 
dwellings  available  within  a  given  time 
for  travel  between  home  and  work. 
Hence,  the  success  with  which  the  auto- 
mobile enables  city  populations  to  spread 
out  depends  largely  on  good  city  planning. 

"While  some  broad  avenues  and  wide 
streets  are  necessary  to  care  for  through 
traffic  and  to  give  access  to  a  residential 
district,  minor  streets  with  narrow  road- 
ways and  inexpensive  pavements  are 
adequate  for  the  traffic  serving  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  A  narrow  paved 
roadway  need  not  lessen  the  distance  be- 
tween the  houses  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
street.  It  permits  wider  grass  plots,  and 
thus  makes  the  streets  more  attractive. 
At  the  same  time  development  of  the 
land  is  cheaper  and  more  families  are 
enabled  to  own  their  homes." 

Adequate  parks  and  playgrounds  are 
two  of  the  main  objectives  of  planning. 
As  the  committee  points  out: 

"A  lawn  around  the  home  is  the  best 
place  for  very  small  children  to  play, 
but  public  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields 
are  needed  for  organized  games  for  larger 
children  and  adults.  The  increasing 
dangers  imposed  by  rapidly  moving 
traffic  further  emphasize  the  hazard  of 
streets  as  play  space,  and  the  need  for 
enough  well-located  playgrounds  to  care 
for  every  child.  The  distance  that  chil- 
dren of  various  ages  will  customarily 
travel  to  playgrounds  should,  of  course, 
be  recognized,  especially  in  apartment 
house  neighborhoods,  where  even  the 
smallest  children  must  be  provided  for. 
The  need  of  more  public  open  spaces  of 
all  kinds  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
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apartment  house  living  and  must  be  borne 
in  mind  as  apartmenc  house  areas  develop. 

"A  great  country  park,  desirable  as  it 
is,  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  sup- 
plement to,  not  a  substitute  for  smaller 
parks  convenient  to  the  people  who  need 
ready  access  to  trees,  grass,  and  open 
space.  Thus  all  the  breathing  spaces  for 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  provided  by  recrea- 
tion space  are  an  integral  part  of  a  city 
plan.  Adoption  of  a  park  and  playground 
program  frequently  results  in  the  dona- 
tion of  land  for  park  purposes  by  public- 
spirited  citizens,  or  by  landowners  who 
discern  the  advantage  thus  obtainable  for 
their  adjoining  subdivisions. 

"Public  recreation  facilities  are  as  im- 
portant to  the  village  as  to  the  large  city. 
Many  a  farm  community  has  no  public 
parks  or  playgrounds;  hence  the  children 
must  be  trespassers  to  play,  and  adult 
athletic  contests  are  hampered  by  inade- 
quate, makeshift  facilities.  Good  play- 
grounds and  athletic  fields  lead  to  better 
physical  development  and  a  spirit  of 
team  play,  while  every  form  of  wholesome 
recreation  for  adults  helps  to  check 
unwise  movement  of  population  to  large 
cities." 

The  committee's  studies  are  part  of  the 
program  initiated  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Herbert  Hoover  several  years  ago 
to  cooperate  with  local  governments, 
business  groups,  and  civic  bodies  to  im- 
prove living  conditions  and  to  derive 
the  most  benefit  from  the  six  to  seven 
billion  dollars  a  year  which  the  American 
people  are  investing  in  new  construction. 
It  also  ties  in  with  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Street  and  Highway  Traffic 
Safety,  whose  meetings  have  been  held 
at  the  Department,  for  good  planning  is 
an  essential  to  efficient  handling  of  the 
traffic  problem.  In  order  to  help  public 
officials  and  private  groups  who  are 
interested,  the  committee's  report  has 
been  published  in  the  form  of  "A  City 
Planning  Primer."    A  city  planning  com- 


mission, whose  duties  include  responsi- 
bility for  the  preparing  of  a  comprehensive 
plan,  passing  on  the  layout  of  new  real 
estate  subdivisions,  and  considering  all 
proposals  for  public  works  as  they  may 
affect  the  city  of  the  future,  and  the 
drafting  of  zoning  ordinances,  are  dis- 
cussed. A  section  is  devoted  to  regional 
planning,  which  aids  the  various  city, 
town  and  county  governments  which 
have  common  problems,  in  working  out 
the  best  solution. 

In  summing  up  the  committee  states: 
"American  cities  have  found  that  fol- 
lowing a  well  considered  city  plan  is  far 
superior  to  the  usual  haphazard  growth. 
The  cost  of  preparing  such  a  plan  is  so 
reasonable,  and  its  advantages  are  so 
great  that  the  arguments  for  it  are  un- 
answerable." 

Support  of  the  city  plan  by  citizens  is 
needed,  and  is  ordinarily  given  generously. 
They  may — 

1.  Consider  the  broad  features  of  the 
plan  in  selecting  and  developing  sites  for 
various  purposes, 

2.  Support  adequate  appropriations 
for  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
plan, 

3.  Support  the  city  council  in  mea- 
sures to  execute  the  plan, 

4.  Encourage  other  property  owners 
to  conform  to  the  plan,  and 

5.  Personally  advocate  city  planning. 
The  members  of  the   Department  of 

Commerce  Advisory  Committee  on  City 
Planning  and  Zoning,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Hoover,  and  some 
of  their  more  important  affiliations,  are 
as  follows: 

Charles  B.  Ball,  Chicago,  111.  Sanitary 
Engineer;  Secretary-Treasurer,  City  Plan- 
ning Division,  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

Edward  M.  Bassett,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lawyer;  Counsel,  Zoning  Committee  of 
New  York. 

Alfred     Bettman,   ^Cincinnati,     Ohio. 
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Lawyer;  Director,  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning. 

Irving  B,  Hiett,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Realtor; 
Ex-President,  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards. 

John  Ihlder,  Washington,  D.  C.  Hous- 
ing Consultant;  Manager,  Civic  Develop- 
ment Department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Morris  Knowles,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Con- 
sulting Engineer;  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States;  Chair- 
man, City  Planning  Division,  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Master  Printer  and  Civic  Investigator; 


Ex-President,  The  American  Civic  As- 
sociation. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Brookline, 
Mass.  Landscape  Architect;  Ex-Presi- 
dent The  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects;  Ex-President,  Amer- 
ican City  Planning  Institute. 

Lawrence  Veiller,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Housing  Expert;  Secretary  and  Director, 
The  National  Housing  Association. 

"A  City  Planning  Primer"  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  5 
cents  a  copy. 


New  Zoning  Legislation  in  Twenty-three  States 


Local  zoning  ordinances  must  be  based 
on  authority  granted  to  the  city  or  town 
by  the  state  government,  and  hence  the 
enactment  last  year  of  zoning  legislation 
in  23  states  is  of  underlying  importance 
to  the  zoning  movement,  according  to 
Dr.  John  M.  Gries,  chief  of  the  division 
of  building  and  housing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  division's  canvass  of  the  situation, 
which  involved  the  searching  of  the  laws 
passed  by  more  than  forty  state  legis- 
latures which  mec  last  year,  also  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  standard  State  zoning 
enabling  act,  which  was  prepared  five 
years  ago  by  a  committee  of  eminent  men 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
has  now  been  used  wholly  or  in  large  part 
in  laws  enacted  in  29  states. 

The  zoning  legislation  adopted  during 
the  year  1927  ranges  all  the  way  from 
complete  state  acts  applying  to  all  classes 
of  municipalities,  to  acts  that  apply  to 
a  single  city.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1927, 
zoning  laws  had  been  enacted  by  45 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  while 
in  another  state  it  has  been  held  that 
zoning   is   permissible   under   home   rule 


provisions  of  the  state  constitution.  The 
names  of  63  cities,  towns  and  villages 
which  adopted  zoning  ordinances  during 
1927  have  already  come  to  the  division 
of  building  and  housing.  This  increases 
the  number  of  zoned  municipalities  in  the 
United  States  to  583,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  31  million  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  the  1920  census,  but  probably 
well  in  excess  of  35  million  if  growth  since 
1920  is  taken  into  account.  More  than 
57  per  cent  of  the  urban  population  of 
the  United  States  is  represented  in  these 
583  places.  Fifty-five  of  the  sixty-eight 
cities  which  in  1920  had  more  than  100,000 
population  each,  now  have  zoning  ordi- 
nances in  effect,  and  zoning  activities  in 
the  remaining  thirteen  unzoned  cities  of 
that  group  are  in  various  stages  of  devel- 
opment. At  the  other  end  of  the  list 
with  respect  to  size,  53  municipalities  of 
less  than  1,000  population  are  zoned. 

These  and  other  facts  relating  to  zoning 
progress  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1927,  are  contained  in  a  mimeo- 
graphed bulletin  just  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 
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Long  Beach  to  Stage  an  Exposition  July  27 

to  August  I  3 


California  this  summer  expects  to 
entertain  the  greatest  influx  of  visitors 
in  its  history  with  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Exposition  at  Long  Beach,  July  27  to 
August  13,  the  mecca  for  tourists  and 
travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  other  foreign 
lands. 

The  Pacific  Southwest  Exposition  is  the 
largest  enterprise  of  its  kind  attempted 
in  California  since  the  world-famed 
Panama-Pacific  exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  San  Diego  exposition,  both 
held  in  1915. 

The  event  is  to  be  staged  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  landing  of  the  Spanish 
padres,  depicting  the  cultural  and  com- 
mercial progress  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Southwest  and  its  evolution  from  a  color- 
ful, romantic  Spanish  domain  to  a 
bustling  world  mart. 

Having  assumed  international  aspects 
with  pledges  of  participation  already  re- 
ceived from  Belgium,  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Argentina,  Cuba,  Panama,  Germany, 
The  Netherlands  and  Sweden,  its  success 
is  believed  assured.  Many  other  nations 
bordering  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  have 
manifested  interest  in  the  event  with 
promise  that  possibly  a  score  of  foreign 
lands  will  participate  with  exhibits  of 
commercial  products,  rare  antiquities  and 
cultural  art  characteristic  of  their  people. 

The  exposition  is  to  be  located  on  a 
sixty-acre  water  front  site  at  Long  Beach 
and  preparation  of  the  grounds  is  already 
under  way.  Actual  construction  of  ten 
immense  exhibit  palaces  is  expected  to  be 
launched  in  April. 

Governmental  recognition  of  the  expo- 
sition has  been  accorded  through  Con- 
gressional approval  of  a  measure  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  provid- 
ing    tax     free     importation     of    foreign 


articles  designed  for  exhibition  purposes. 
In  addition,  the  measure  pledges  co- 
operation of  the  government  to  make  the 
event  a  success. 

These  developments  are  having  their 
echo  in  promises  of  support  from  all  over 
the  world.  Cuba  is  planning  to  send  a 
battleship  to  Southern  California  during 
the  exposition.  The  ship  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Col.  Alfredo  Lima, 
Cuban  consul  in  Southern  California. 
Cuba  also  is  sending  the  official  band  of 
the  Cuban  general  staflF. 

The  exposition  is  taking  its  place  on 
the  schedule  of  several  internationally 
important  aerial  events.  The  exposition 
grounds,  where  two  large  mooring  masts 
are  to  be  constructed,  will  be  the  second 
control  point  in  America  for  a  globe- 
encircling  dirigible  race  this  summer. 
Two  huge  dirigibles  will  leave  London  and 
Hamburg,  simultaneously.  Their  first 
American  stop  is  New  York,  their  second. 
Long  Beach. 

Three  Japanese  planes  are  to  attempt 
a  Tokyo  to  Seattle  hop  with  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Exposition  as  their  ultimate 
destination,  where  an  official  reception 
and  celebration  is  being  planned  by  the 
Japanese  people  of  California. 

Belgium  has  instructed  its  state  archi- 
tect to  prepare  plans  for  a  complete 
building  to  house  the  Belgian  exhibits 
and  this  building  probably  will  take  the 
form  of  a  duplication  of  the  Town  Hall  at 
Brussels.  The  gardening  surrounding  it 
will  be  Flemish,  consisting  largely  of 
tulips  and  other  plants  characteristic  of 
the  nation.  The  sculptor  who  made  the 
statue  of  the  unknown  soldier  for  the 
Belgian  Government  will  execute  this  in 
duplicate  on  a  smaller  scale  for  use  in  the 
center  of  the  Belgian  building. 

(Continued  on  page  101) 
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Detroit's  Master  Planning  Sustained  by  the  Courts 


A  decision  of  the  greatest  importance 
has  just  been  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan.  It  is  important  to 
plan  commissions  since  it  sustains  their 
right  to  determine  the  street  system  of 
new  subdivisions,  to  cities  since  it  ap- 
proves the  principle  of  master  planning, 
and  to  subdividers  and  property  owners 
in  general  since  it  gives  them  the  protec- 
tion and  guidance  of  a  master  plan. 
Because  of  the  far  reaching  effect  of  the 
decision,  its  citation  practically  in  full  is 
merited  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Conference: 
State  of  Michigan 
Supreme  Court 
Ridgefield  Land  Company 
a  Corporation 

Plaintiff-Appellant, 

V. 

City  of  Detroit  et  al. 

Defendants-Appellees. 

The  plaintiff  asked  the  planning  com- 
mission of  the  city  of  Detroit  to  approve 
for  record  a  plat  consisting  of  80  acres 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pembroke 
Avenue  and  on  the  east  by  Livernois 
Avenue.  Detroit's  master  plan  specified 
a  width  for  Livernois  Avenue  of  120  feet 
and  for  Pembroke  Avenue,  86  feet.  The 
proposed  plat  gave  a  width  of  66  feet  for 
each  of  these  streets  and  this  was  the 
width  elsewhere  in  built  up  sections. 
The  plan  commission  had  refused  to 
record  the  plat,  but  finally  agreed  to  ap- 
prove if  Livernois  Avenue  was  made  83 
feet  and  Pembroke  Avenue  was  given  a 
10  foot  building  line  in  addition  to  the 
66  feet  indicated  on  the  plat.  The 
plaintiffs  refused  to  make  these  changes 
and  brought  a  writ  of  mandamus  which 
was  denied  in  the  lower  courts. 

Justice  MacDonald  in  his  opinion 
said: 

"It  is  first  contended  that  there  is  no 
statute  or  ordinance  authorizing  the  City 
Plan  Commission  or  the  city  council  to 


require  the  dedication  of  an  additional 
seventeen  feet  on  Livernois  Avenue  and 
the  establishment  of  a  ten  foot  building 
line  on  Pembroke  Avenue  as  conditions 
precedent  to  the  approval  of  this  plat. 

"Under  authority  of  Act  279,  Public 
Acts  of  1909,  as  amended  C.  L.  1915, 
section  3304  et  seq.,  the  City  of  Detroit 
provided  in  its  charter  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  City  Plan  Commission  of  nine 
members  with  'power  to  pass  upon  the 
acceptance  of  all  plats  of  land  within  and 
for  a  distance  of  three  miles  beyond  the 
city  limits.' 

"The  authority  of  the  Common  Council 
with  reference  to  the  approval  of  plats  is 
derived  from  Act  360,  Public  Acts  of 
1925,  the  applicable  portion  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  'A  governing  body  shall  determine 
as  to  whether  such  lands  are  suitable  for 
platting  purposes  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  require  that  all  streets  and  private 
roads  shall  be  graveled  or  cindered  and 
properly  drained,  bridges  and  culverts 
installed  where  necessary,  and  where 
lots  are  platted  of  a  width  of  60  feet  or 
less,  may  require  that  concrete  or  gravel 
walks  shall  be  built  and  that  all  highways, 
streets  and  alleys  conform  to  the  general 
plan  that  may  have  been  adopted  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  municipality  for 
the  width  and  location  of  highways, 
streets  and  alleys.  The  governing  body 
shall  reject  said  plat  if  the  same  does  not 
conform   to   the  provisions  of  this   act.' 

"It  thus  appears  that  the  common 
council  which  is  the  governing  body  re- 
ferred to  in  the  statute  has  power  to 
adopt  a  general  plan  for  the  width  of 
streets  and  to  refuse  to  approve  any  plan 
which  does  not  conform  thereto.  It 
adopted  such  a  plan.  This  plan  called 
the  'Master  Plan'  was  prepared  by  the 
City  Plan  Commission  and  Rapid  Transit 
Commission    in    collaboration    with    the 
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Road  Commissions  of  Wayne,  Oakland 
and  Macomb  counties  and  the  authorities 
of  the  included  municipalities.  It  was 
adopted  by  resolution  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit  on  April 
14,  1925.  As  to  \yidth  and  location,  it 
classifies  streets  as  super-highways,  major 
highways  and  secondary  thoroughfares. 
Super-highways  are  required  to  be  204 
feet  wide.  Major  highways  are  section 
line  roads  120  feet  in  width  and  secondary 
thoroughfares  are  quarter  section  lines 
86  feet  wide.  Livernois  Avenue  is  a  sec- 
tion line  road  and  Pembroke  Avenue  is  a 
quarter  section  line  road.  The  proposed 
plat  gives  these  two  streets  a  width  of 
66  feet  each.  The  plaintiff  concedes 
that  in  this  respect  its  plat  does  not  con- 
form to  the  general  street  plan,  but  it 
contends  that  it  does  conform  to  the 
width  of  Pembroke  and  Livernois  Ave- 
nues as  dedicated  in  other  plats;  that  the 
statute  gives  the  city  no  power  to  require 
a  GREATER  WIDTH  AS  A  CONDI- 
TION TO  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE 
PLAT  AND  THAT  IF  IT  can  be  inter- 
preted as  conferring  such  power,  it  is  an 
infringement  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  plaintiff  in  that  it  compels  the 
dedication  of  private  property  for  public 
use  without  compensation  therefor. 

"There  is  no  merit  to  this  contention. 
The  other  plats  referred  to  were  approved 
and  recorded  before  the  present  general 
street  plan  was  adopted;  so  it  cannot  be 
said  that  it  was  not  made  applicable  alike 
to  all  persons.  The  streets  in  the  city  of 
Detroit  as  elsewhere  were  originally 
laid  out  for  the  horse  and  buggy  age. 
They  are  too  narrow  for  the  present 
traffic  conditions.  It  has  become  neces- 
sary for  the  general  convenience  and  the 
public  safety  to  widen  them  and  to  pre- 
vent others  of  the  same  kind  from  being 
established.  Because  of  this  necessity, 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  de- 
mand of  the  city  that  the  streets  desig- 
nated in  the  plaintiff's  plat  shall  be  of 


such  a  width  as  to  conform  to  the  general 
street  plan.  It  has  been  determined  that 
streets  of  a  certain  width  are  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  traffic.  They  are 
necessary  for  the  public  safety  and 
therefore  the  right  to  provide  for  them  is 
within  the  police  power  of  the  city. 

"The  error  in  plaintiff's  position  is  the 
assumption  that  in  requiring  an  addi- 
tional dedication  and  the  establishment 
of  a  building  line  to  conform  to  its  general 
plan,  the  city  is  exercising  power  of  emi- 
nent domain.  Its  argument  would  have 
merit  and  the  authorities  cited  would 
have  application  if  this  were  a  case  where 
the  plat  had  been  recorded  and  the  city 
were  undertaking  to  widen  the  streets  or 
to  establish  a  building  line.  But  this  is 
not  such  a  case.  Here  the  city  is  not 
trying  to  compel  a  dedication.  It  cannot 
compel  the  plaintiff  to  subdivide  its 
property  or  to  dedicate  any  part  of  it  for 
streets.  It  can  however  impose  any 
reasonable  condition  which  must  be 
complied  with  before  the  subdivision  is 
accepted  for  record.  In  theory  at  least, 
the  owner  of  a  subdivision  voluntarily 
dedicates  sufficient  land  for  streets  in 
return  for  the  advantage  and  privilege  of 
having  his  plat  recorded.  Unless  he 
does  so,  the  law  gives  him  no  right  to 
have  it  recorded.  In  Ross  v.  ex  rel, 
Goodfellow,  7  Appeal  Cases,  D.  C.  1,  it 
is  said: 

"  'It  must  be  remembered  that  each 
owner  has  the  undoubted  right  to  lay 
off  his  land  in  any  manner  that  he  pleases, 
or  not  to  subdivide  it  at  all.  He  cannot 
be  made  to  dedicate  streets  and  avenues 
to  the  public.  If  public  necessity  de- 
mands parts  of  his  lands  for  highways, 
it  can  be  taken  only  by  condemnation  and 
payment  of  its  value.  But  he  has  no  cor- 
responding right  to  have  his  plat  of  sub- 
division so  made  admitted  to  the  records. 
'"In  providing  for  public  record,  con- 
gress can  accompany  the  privilege  with 

{Continued  on  page  99) 
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CONCLUDING  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
SACRAMENTO  CONVENTION 

(Dr.  Sippy  Presiding) 


Dr.  Sippy:  We  have  several  cities 
here — I  think  we  have  258  cities  in  the 
League,  and  I  presume  they  are  all 
potential  candidates  for  the  next  meeting 
place — however,  I  believe  there  are  some 
three  or  four  that  have  been  actively 
planning  for  it,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  limit  the  total  time  for  the 
presentation  of  the  merits  of  any  one 
city  to  ten  minutes,  and  each  speaker  to 
three  minutes.     Is  that  fair  enough? 

A  Voice:    Five  minutes  is  enough. 

The  President:  Make  it  five  minutes 
then.  We  have  telegrams  from  various 
cities  as  to  meeting  places. 

Mr.  Mack:  Royal  Mack,  Secretary 
Manager  of  the  San  Bernardino  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  in  convention,  I  speak  for 
San  Bernardino.  I  come  before  you  again 
now  for  the  third  time  to  present  to  you 
our  most  cordial  invitation  for  the  League 
to  make  its  next  meeting  place  our  city 
and  I  believe  if  there  is  any  luck  in  odd 
numbers,  this  is  the  time  we  are  going  to 
have  a  little  luck,  the  third  time.  We 
extend  this  invitation  to  the  League  with 
all  sincerity.  We  believe  we  have  a  city 
in  which  you  will  be  interested.  We 
believe  the  convention  will  do  us  good 
and  we  believe  we  will  do  you  good.  We 
believe  there  are  things  in  San  Bernardino 
you  should  know  about.  We  believe  there 
you  will  find  things  particularly  interest- 
ing to  you  in  your  work  as  city  officials. 
We  come  here  today  as  an  earnest  of  our 
sincerity,  with  practically  all  of  our  city 
officials.  We  have  our  Mayor  with  us, 
five  councilmen  and  the  heads  of  our 
departments,  twelve  in  all.  Right  here 
I  assure  you  that  we  in  San  Bernardino 


are  Interested  in  having  this  convention 
with  us  next  year,  and  I  extend  to  you 
this  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  city,  its 
different  organizations,  its  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  its  service  clubs  and  all  of  our 
different  civic  organizations  that  go  into 
activities  of  this  sort.  We  want  you  to 
come.  I  want  to  take  up  just  a  little  bit 
of  your  time  to  have  a  few  remarks  made 
to  you  by  our  Mayor,  a  young  man  in 
whom  we  take  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and 
I  want  to  say  a  man  who  is  making  a 
reputation  in  our  city  and  for  our  city 
wherever  he  speaks,  and  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  to  you  our  Mayor  who  will 
extend  to  you  his  official  invitation  on 
behalf  of  the  city  officials  themselves,  a 
man  that  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  so  I  say  to  you 
again  on  behalf  of  the  city  as  a  whole 
and  of  its  organizations,  we  want  you  to 
come  and  we  will  try  to  show  you  then 
that  we  have  been  sincere  in  our  invita- 
tion to  you,  for  I  assure  you  we  will  be 
very  happy  to  take  care  of  your  conven- 
tion. I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  you  Mayor  Gilbert,  who  will 
officially  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the 
city  itself.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Gilbert:  Mr.  President  and  dele- 
gates to  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities, on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  San 
Bernardino  and  all  of  our  civic  organiza- 
tions I  extend  to  you  a  welcome  to  meet 
with  us  in  1928.  We  read  in  the  Good 
Book,  "Ask  and  you  shall  receive." 
We  folks  in  San  Bernardino  believe  in  the 
Good  Book,  and  we  are  asking  and  we  are 
in  a  receptive  mood.  We  have  in  San 
Bernardino  every  accommodation  that 
you  can  possibly  ask  for.     We  have  in 
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San  Bernardino  a  modern  city  in  the 
making.  Six  years  ago  we  were  a  city 
of  18,000  people,  and  today  we  have  over 
41,000.  Yesterday  afternoon  we  were 
all  quite  interested  in  looking  at  the 
sewer  being  built  by  Sacramento.  When 
you  come  to  us  next  year  you  will  see  a 
new  sewer  under  construction  that  is  to 
be  a  marvel  of  engineering.  We  are  now 
building  a  road  up  our  mountains,  6,500 
feet  elevation,  which  will  be  a  very 
interesting  feat  to  the  engineers,  I  am 
sure.  We  will  show  you  the  orange  box 
of  California.  We  will  show  you  a  hotel 
which  is  known  as  the  "Arrowhead  Hot 
Springs  Hotel,"  at  the  world  famous 
hot  springs;  we  will  show  you  our  mar- 
velous scenic  roads,  our  industries,  and 
we  will  show  you  the  largest  hog  farm  in 
the  United  States;  we  will  show  you  these 
and  many  more  things.  W^e  want  you 
to  come  to  San  Bernardino.  We  will 
show  you  there  a  sort  of  hospitality  that 
you  will  never  forget.  We  believe  that  a 
convention  meeting  in  smaller  towns  will 
get  more  real  benefit  out  of  that  meeting, 
with  all  due  respect  to  Sacramento  and 
the  larger  towns,  but  I  believe  honestly 
that  by  meeting  in  smaller  towns  it  will 
result  in  closer  relations  such  as  we  do 
not  have  a  chance  to  get  while  our 
activities  are  scattered  as  they  must  be 
somewhat  in  the  larger  places,  and  so  I 
say  again  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  San 
Bernardino  and  all  of  our  civic  organiza- 
tions, we  extend  to  you  most  cordially  our 
invitation  to  meet  with  us  in  1928. 
(Applause). 

Mr.  Whitlock:  After  having  can- 
vassed most  of  the  delegates  present  from 
the  little  city  of  Los  Angeles,  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  seconding,  as  members 
of  this  organization,  the  invitation  of  our 
sister  city  down  south,  San  Bernardino, 
for  the  convention  of  this  League  next 
year.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Fred  Cairns,  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 


Mr.  Cairns:  ,  Mr.  President  and  dele- 
gates to  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities, we  came  up  here  to  attend  the 
convention  and  also  to  go  after  the  1928 
convention.  Now,  we  have  listened  to  all 
that  has  been  said  and  we  have  decided 
that  we  will  not  go  after  the  1928  conven- 
tion because  we  feel  that  San  Bernardino 
is  entitled  to  it  for  1928,  and  we  are  going 
to  withdraw  at  this  time.  But  next 
year  when  we  meet  with  you  folks  down 
at  the  San  Bernardino  convention  we  are 
going  to  ask  for  the  1929  convention, 
because  it  will  be  due  to  come  north  in 
that  year.  My  good  friend  Mack  and 
the  Mayor  of  San  Bernardino,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, have  spoken  of  the  Good  Book, 
and  this  is  just  a  question  of  cooperation 
and  good  will  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  state,  and  in  the 
Good  Book  it  also  says,  "The  greatest 
of  these  is  charity,"  and  we  are  going  to 
be  charitable  and  are  going  to  withdraw, 
and  I  would  like  you  to  make  it  unani- 
mous  for  San   Bernardino.      (Applause). 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  any  one 
here  who  would  like  to  urge  the  claims  of 
Santa  Barbara  at  this  time? 

(No  response). 

Or  Del  Monte? 

(No  response). 

A  Delegate:  With  the  delegate  who 
spoke  from  Los  Angeles  and  the  Secre-  J 
tary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  1 
Santa  Cruz,  I  wish  also  to  add  my  en- 
dorsement of  the  convention  next  year 
at  San  Bernardino.  I  know  that  San 
Bernardino  has  been  trying  for  a  number 
of  years  to  get  this  convention,  and  I 
think  there  is  perhaps  no  question  but 
that  they  are  entitled  to  it.  I  wish  I 
could  agree  with  the  speaker  in  asking 
the  convention  the  following  year  for 
Santa  Cruz,  for  it  is  a  neighbor  of  ours  at 
Monterey  and  although  we  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  at  one  time  of  enter- 
taining the  convention  scheduled  to  meet 
at  Del  Monte,  unfortunately  the  fire 
almost  destroyed  the  building,  and  it  was 
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therefore  necessary  to  meet  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A,,  and  the  conveniences  were 
not  as  adequate  at  the  time  as  they 
would  have  been  otherwise,  but  I  want  to 
assure  the  delegates  that  we  have  now 
completed  a  ?2,000,000  hotel  at  Del 
Monte,  with  all  the  facilities  for  enter- 
taining your  convention  under  one  roof. 
We  have  committee  rooms  and  enter- 
tainment features  of  all  kinds  there  and 
it  is  not  necessary,  so  far  as  business  is 
concerned,  to  leave  the  Del  Monte  Hotel 
grounds.  But  we  have  many  other  scenic 
attractions  and  sports  of  all  kinds  out  of 
doors  to  offer  the  delegates,  and  I  would 
like  to  extend  in  behalf  of  Del  Monte, 
Monterey  and  Pacific  Grove,  an  invitation 
for  this  convention  in  1929.  (Applause). 
A  Delegate:    If  it  is  in  order,  I  move 


that  the  nominations  be  closed  and  that 
San  Bernardino  be  unanimously  chosen 
for  the  1928  convention. 

(Cries  of  "Second  the  motion"). 

The  Chairman:  We  might  warn  San 
Bernardino  right  now  that  if  they  give 
us  any  better  time  than  Sacramento  has 
given  us,  they  will  have  to  go  some. 

Mr.  Gilbert:  We  know  it.  (Ap- 
plause). 

The  Chairman:  It  has  been  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be 
closed  and  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  a  unanimous  vote  of  this 
body  for  San  Bernardino.  All  of  those 
in  favor  of  that  please  signify  by  a  rising 
vote. 

(AH  rise). 


CITY  ADMINISTRATIONS  ARE  IMPROVING,  SAYS 
SECRETARY  HOOVER 


Reviews  Federal  Aid  Given  in  Solving  Civic  Problems^ — 
Zoning  Laws  Drafted. 


Vast  improvement  in  municipal  ad- 
ministration has  been  effected  in  the  last 
25  years,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Herbert  Hoover,  said  in  a  brief  published 
in  the  November  issue  of  The  American 
City,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hoover  outlined 
how  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  co- 
operating with  city  administrations  in 
the  framing  of  building  codes,  in  aviation, 
and  in  traffic  regulation. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Hoover  follows 
in  full  text: 

The  vast  improvements  in  municipal 
administration  effected  during  the  past 
25  years  have  been  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  systematic  study,  and  to  local 
and  national  conferences  and  discussions 
among  the  interested  public  officials,  pro- 
fessional bodies  and  other  groups.  The 
development  of  standards  of  performance, 
and  the  high  sense  of  professional  pride 


and  responsibility  among  municipal  of- 
ficials which  have  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  progress,  have  been  immeasurably 
advanced  through  formal  and  informal 
contacts  and  interchanging  of  ideas  and 
experiences. 

Such  standards  and  professional  spirit 
are  fully  as  important  in  public  admin- 
istration as  in  private  industry,  for  con- 
structive achievements  in  municipal  ad- 
ministration are  usually  harder  to  meas- 
ure in  concrete  terms,  and  minor  failures 
are  more  often  exaggerated. 
Bureau  of  Standards  Aids  in  Civic 
Work 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  had 
the  privilege  of  being  associated  with  the 
progressive  developments  in  a  number  of 
different  fields.  Our  Bureau  of  Standards, 
with  its  wealth  of  scientific  and  technical 
data  garnered  through  years  of  experi- 
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mentation  and  research,  and  having  a 
most  able  corps  of  scientific  specialists, 
participates  in  annual  national  confer- 
ences of  weights  and  measures,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  new  problems  arising  in  this 
field  have  been  solved  much  more  satis- 
factorily and  promptly  as  a  result.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  also  beeh  able 
to  respond  in  like  manner  to  the  needs 
of  local  officials  concerned  with  purchas- 
ing, standards  for  public  utility  services 
and  other  technical  problems. 

Within  the  past  six  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  largely  increased 
its  points  of  contact.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Building  Codes  has  been  set 
up,  and  serves  as  a  disinterested  national 
clearing-house  between  interested  munici- 
pal officials,  national  trade  associations, 
and  professional  societies. 

The  work  of  the  public-spirited  men  on 
this  committee  has  been  made  possible 
largely  through  the  local  officials  and 
others  who  want  building  codes  that  will 
give  reasonable  assurance  of  buildings 
that  are  safe  structurally  and  insure 
the  community  reasonably  against  fire 
hazards.  Since  the  committee's  first  re- 
ports were  published  they  have  been 
consulted  by  practically  everybody  un- 
dertaking revision  of  municipal  building 
codes. 
Advice    is    Given    on    City    Planning 

Local  officials,  individuals  and  groups 
throughout  the  country  have  likewise 
contributed  to  the  work  of  our  Advisory 
Committee  on  City  Planning  and  Zoning, 
and  have  applied  its  general  conclusions 
to  local  situations.  Even  more  recently 
another  contact  has  been  established 
through  our  Aeronautics  Branch,  whose 
services  are  sought  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  airport  facilities  by 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns. 

The  National  Conference  on  Street 
and  Highway  Safety,  which  was  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  this  Depart- 
ment more  than  three  years  ago,  has 
furnished   a   meeting   ground   for  many 


different  local  and  national  groups.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  present  under- 
taking of  this  conference  to  draft  a  uni- 
form municipal  traffic  ordinance  will  help 
the  thousands  of  officials  and  legislators 
who  are  earnestly  seeking  to  solve  their 
difficulties.  Its  success  in  this  project 
will  depend  very  largely  on  the  degree 
to  which  those  who  are  interested  co- 
operate with  the  drafting  committee  in 
furnishing  information  requested,  and  in 
contributing  the  benefits  of  their  experi- 
ence. 

In  this  field  of  joint  study  of  ways 
and  means  of  handling  administrative 
problems,  the  drafting  of  uniform  laws 
and  ordinances  has  revealed  many  ad- 
vantages: 

First,  it  insures  systematic  discussion 
of  all  relevant  points,  and  the  circulation 
of  preliminary  drafts  always  results  in 
fruitful  contributions  from  a  far  larger 
group  of  thoughtful  men  than  could  pos- 
sibly meet  profitably  for  extended  oral 
discussion. 

Second,  it  brings  out  clearly  the  type 
of  problems  which  can  be  handled 
through  reliance  on  local  authority,  and 
also  those  which  can  be  handled  best 
by  voluntary  cooperation  with  citizens 
and  groups. 

Third,  vast  amounts  of  legal  uncer- 
tainties and  costly  litigation  can  be 
avoided  by  careful  study  of  existing  pro- 
visions and  the  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived in  the  courts,  and  detailed  scru- 
tiny of  new  proposals. 

Fourth,  the  contact  of  men  who  have 
had  experience  with  various  types  of 
provisions  under  varying  local  condi- 
tions is  of  great  help  in  sifting  out 
sound  and  practicable  measures  from 
those  which  have  unsound  features. 

Fifth,  uniformity  is  promoted  where 
it  is  desirable,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  way  is  left  entirely  free  for  the  local 
experimentation  and  progressive  develop- 
ment which  are  so  fruitful,  and  so  firmly 
ingrained  in  our  American  tradition. 
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Urges  Uniform  Traffic  Signals 


Municipal  officers  in  charge  of  traffic 
control  should  work  toward  obtaining 
traffic  signals  so  simple  and  uniform  that 
guiding  an  automobile  would  become  as 
automatic  as  walking.  This  is  the  difficult 
goal  set  before  traffic  engineers  and 
officials  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Knight  Dun- 
lap,  professor  of  psychology  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  in  a  report  to  the 
Highway  Research  Board. 

"Drivers  will  never  be  trained  to  the 
point  of  an  automatic,  unreflecting  'stop' 
on  the  red  light  so  long  as  other  uses  of 
red  in  signals  are  retained,"  Dr.  Dunlap 
said.  "Fatal  accidents  have  occurred 
from  use  of  red  lanterns  on  road  obstruc- 
tions. But  the  more  important  factor  in 
such  cases  is  that  the  misuses  of  signals 
prevent  the  proper  training  of  the  motor- 
ist, and  are  therefore  conducive  to  acci- 
dents at  other  points.  It  is  entirely 
feasible  to  do  awav  with  the  use  of  red 


for  all  traffic  signs  not  meaning  'stop'." 

Many  types  of  road  signs  lead  to  bad 
habits  on  the  part  of  drivers,  the  psy- 
chologist pointed  out.  Frequent  use  of 
"dangerous  curve"  markers  ac  gentle 
curves,  for  example,  cause  motorists  to 
ignore  such  signs  at  points  where  the 
warning  is  needed. 

Drivers  hunting  parking  space  in  busy 
streets  often  put  themselves  and  other 
people  in  danger  because  of  the  complex 
process  involved  in  finding  out  where  and 
how  long  they  can  park  in  a  given  street, 
he  said.  A  recent  detailed  examination 
of  the  parking  signs  about  Washington 
streets  was  cited  by  Dr.  Dunlap  as  show- 
ing how  colors  and  shapes  are  used  in- 
discriminately, so  that  they  mean  nothing 
definite,  and  how  the  words  on  signs  are 
not  standardized  enough  so  that  the 
motorist  can  grasp  the  idea  with  a 
minimum  of  reading. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of 
PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES,  published  monthly  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  April  1,  1928. 

State  of  California,  1 

CiTT  AND  County  of  S.\n  Fhancisco.    / 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Wm.  J.  Locke,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Pacific  Municipalities  and  that  the  following 
is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pubhcation  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 


1. 


That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Name  of —  Post  office  address — 


Pubhsher,  A.  CarUsle  &  Co.,  251  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Editor,  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Chancery  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Managing  Editor,  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Chancery  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Business  Manager,  H.  A.  Postlethwaite,  Chancery  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  there- 
under the  names  and  addre.sses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned 
by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

H.  A.  Mason  and  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Chancery  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  mare  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

Wm.  J.  Locke, 
(Signature  of  editor,  publisher,  business  manager,  or  owner.) 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23rd  day  of  March,  1928. 
(seal.) 


Minerva  N.  Swain. 
(My  commission  expires  December  31,  1928.) 
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^       (Continued  from  page  84) 

locate  near  it.  Why  is  it  that  almost  all 
of  the  silk  mills  are  in  upper  New  Jersey, 
when  silk  comes  principally  through  the 
Pacific  Ports  from  the  Orient  and  is  sold 
to  all  parts  of  the  country?  Why  was  it 
that  until  recently  cotton  prints  were 
made  in  New  England?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Because  the  industries  were 
each  started  there.  One  mill  brought 
another.  Is  it  not  now  equally  possible 
with  careful  planning  and  the  cooperation 
of  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Merchant  Associations  to  place  mills  and 
factories  where  they  properly  belong? 
They  do  not  properly  belong  in  the  con- 
gested areas.  Not  only  will  one  factory 
attract  another  of  like  kind,  but  it  will 
attract  others  which  supply  its  necessi- 
ties. A  mill  calls  for  a  machine  shop  and 
may  need  a  machinery  manufacturer  and 
all  these  need  not  be  huddled  in  one  dis- 
trict. Fabric  mills  may  be  located  to  the 
South,  furniture  factories  to  the  North 
and  so  on  and  they  may  be  placed  in 
concentric  rings  of  sufficiently  enlarged 
radii  to  prevenc  congestion  of  worker 
travel.  Spur  tracks  can  be  built  any- 
where, grades  permitting,  and  roads  and 
equipment  for  trucking  can  be  constructed 
wherever  the  value  of  lands  warrant  the 
cost  of  rights  of  way.  Why  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  wise  and  sane  should  we 
listen  to  local  pride  and  the  desire  for 
census  figures  and  continue  to  encourage 
congestion?  With  the  plants  of  industry 
out  of  the  municipal  limits,  the  business 
district  will  not  shrink,  bank  clearance 
will  not  be  lessened  and  decentralization 
of  the  elements  of  city  prosperity  will  be 
postponed  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
As  we  have  said  the  commuter  to  cen- 
tralized business  must  come  to  the  city 
because  the  main  office  will  be  there,  but 
we  can  make  room  for  him  even  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  if  we  locate  industry 
outside  and  settle  the  toilers  of  industry 
beside  their  work. 
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The  shopper  must  be  encouraged. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  so  soon  dis- 
courage him,  or  her,  as  the  inability  or 
discomfort  to  travel,  whether  afoot,  by 
train,  street  car,  or  automobile.  In  this 
behalf  we  are  reminded  of  an  ordinance 
in  Los  Angeles  which  forbids  parking. 
The  protest  of  the  merchants  soon  forced 
the  repeal.  Shoppers  went  to  places 
where  they  could  park.  The  habits  of 
humanity  are  not  to  be  disturbed.  In 
San  Francisco  property  values  on  the 
south  side  were  much  disturbed  by  the 
construction  of  four  car  tracks  on  Market 
Street.  And  a  one  way  street  ordinance 
was  soon  repealed  upon  the  complaint 
of  hotel  operators  that  their  business  was 
being  destroyed  because  guests  were 
compelled  to  go  about  the  block  to  come 
to  them  in  the  proper  direction.  Unless 
out  of  town  shoppers  may  come  to  the 
city  stores  with  ease  and  convenience 
and  may  come  with  safety,  they  will  go 
elsewhere  and  decentralization  with  de- 
preciating values  will  follow. 

The  traveler  who  is  seeking  to  come 
from  the  East  of  the  crowded  area  and 
to  the  West  is  rarely  a  spender.  For  him 
circumferential  avenues  of  travel  should 
be  provided,  that  he  may  escape  the  con- 
.gestion.  Shorter  roads  are  not  the  quick- 
est if  the  shorter  is  the  more  crowded. 
Outlying  sections  should  have  peripheral 
ways  by  which  to  travel  to  other  outlying 
sections.      Thev    should    not    be    forced 


through  the  hub  of  the  wheel  of  con- 
gestion. 

The  rider  in  search  of  amusement  is  as 
yet  a  small  problem  and  travels  mostly 
on  Sundays  and  Holidays  when  commer- 
cial traffic  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Un- 
doubtedly the  discomfort  of  over-crowded 
highways  with  the  attendant  hazards  will 
outweigh  the  pleasure  of  travel  and  will 
discourage  him  from  going  abroad  in  the 
peaks  of  traffic.  But  the  providing  of 
adequate  and  convenient  places  of  recrea- 
tion and  the  opportunity  of  outdoor 
pastime  will  considerably  hasten  the 
natural  process. 

This  is  of  course  only  one  phase  of 
regional  planning.  It  was  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  patience  to  go  further 
into  the  subject.  The  only  thought  is 
that  unless  plans  are  laid  and  heartily 
pushed  forward  immediately,  we  will  soon 
be  swamped  with  the  congestion  with  the 
inevitable  huddling  or  destructive  de- 
centralization. By  anticipating  and  de- 
centralizing where  wisdom  indicates  and 
developing  upon  a  preconcerted  plan, 
much  may  be  done  to  preserve  present 
values  and  develop  others  without  dis- 
turbing the  economic  fabric.  In  the 
interest  of  the  future  let  us  regional 
planners  not  be  blinded  as  to  our  true 
course  by  the  over-ambitious  desires  of 
local  pride  which  seeks  only  a  temporary 
aggrandizement  and  in  the  end  will 
defeat  its  own  aims. 
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To  Improve  and  Extend 
the  Uses  of  Concrete 

This  phrase  states  in  formal  language 
the  purpose  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association.  Organized  in  1902,  by  a 
group  of  manufacturers,  it  completes 
in  lSft7  a  quarter-century  of  existence. 
The  General  Headquarters,  pictured 
below,  houses  the  executive  offices  and 
research  laboratories  and  exemplifies 
many  interesting  uses  of  concrete.  You 
are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  it,  and 
to  utilize  the  national  service  of  this 
organization. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avenue  •  Chicago 
Offices  in  32  Cities 
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(Continued  from  page  90) 

conditions  and  limitations  applicable 
alike  to  all  persons.  In  providing  for  such 
record  in  the  act  of  1888,  congress  soughc 
to  conserve  the  public  interest  and  con- 
venience by  requiring  practical  conform- 
ity in  all  subdivisions  of  land  into  squares, 
streets  and  avenues,  with  the  general 
plan  of  the  city  as  originally  established, 
and  this,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it 
might  in  instances  practically  coerce  the 
dedication  of  streets  to  public  use  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  paid  for.' 

"In  the  instant  case,  the  defendants 
have  imposed  two  conditions  with  which 
the  plaintiff  is  required  to  comply  for  the 
privilege    of   having    its    plat    recorded. 


They  are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
public  welfare.  In  the  exercise  of  its 
power  under  the  statute  and  its  charter, 
the  city  had  a  right  to  impose  them. 
They  do  not  constitute  the  taking  of 
private  property  for  public  use  and  are 
not  an  infringement  on  plaintiff's  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  circuit  judge  was 
right  in  holding  that  the  statute  conferred 
power  upon  the  city  of  Detroit  to  adopt 
its  present  general  street  plan  and  to 
refuse  to  approve  and  record  all  plats 
that  did  not  conform  thereto. 

"The  judgment  is  affirmed  with  costs 
to  the  defendants." 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Flannigan  took  no 
part  in  this  decision. 


A  New  Pedestal  Type  Traffic  Signal 


A  new  pedestal  type  traffic  signal  is 
announced  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. This  signal,  using  lights  in  groups 
of  three  each  on  all  four  sides,  is  designed 
to  stand  in  the  center  of  street  intersec- 
tions, or  for  mounting  on  curbs. 

The  new  signal  differs  principally  from 
previous  types  in  the  design  of  the  base 
and  the  length  of  the  overhead  fitting. 
Older  types  were  mounted  on  a  cast- 
iron  base  which,  in  turn,  was  mounted  on 
a  concrete  base;  a  form  had  to  be  made 
into  which  the  concrete  could  be  poured, 
and  the  signal  base  then  fixed  to  the  con- 
crete. The  new  type  incorporates  a  form 
for  the  concrete  as  part  of  its  base,  not 
only  saving  the  time  and  labor  of  making 
a  form  but  also  making  the  signal  and 
base  an  integral  unit  and  therefore  less 
liable  to  breakage. 

The  overhead  fitting,  used  when  the 
control    and    power    circuits^enter    the 


signal  from  above,  is  a  pipe  through  which 
these  circuits  are  fed  to  the  signal. 
Previously  this  was  very  short  but,  with 
the  new  type,  a  four-foot  fitting  is  avail- 
able in  addition  to  the  scandard  6-inch 
type.  Use  of  this  fitting,  kowever,  is 
optional,  as  the  control  and  power  cir- 
cuits may  enter  the  signal  from  under- 
ground   (the   usual   practice)    if  desired. 

Another  improvement  in  design  is  in 
the  four  pipes  which  support  the  signal 
on  its  base.  These  have  been  shortened, 
bringing  the  signal  indications  more 
nearly  into  the  line  of  vision  when  the 
signal  is  mounted  on  a  sheet  sreel  base. 

The  new  signal  may  also  be  obtained 
in  an  adjustable  form  for  use  at  street 
intersections  where  the  angle  of  intersec- 
tion is  other  than  90  degrees.  In  the 
adjustable  form,  the  signal  faces  are  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  moved  to  any 
position,  either  greater  or  less  than  a 
right  angle. 
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Germany  is  planning  some  sort  of  a 
Germanic  building,  featuring  its  part  in 
world-wide  transportation  and  is  nego- 
tiating with  the  German  Lloyd  and 
Hajnburg-American  lines  for  exhibits. 

Back  of  the  general  theme  of  the 
exposition  is  being  woven  the  romance  of 
the  old  Pacific  Southwest  of  the  Spanish 
days.  The  exhibits  in  the  educational 
department  will  show  the  development  of 
the  modern  educational  system  from  the 
early  adobe  school  to  the  modern  edifices 
housing  the  present  day  system.  The 
art  exhibits  will  show  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  early  Spanish  artists  as  well 
as  those  of  modern  artists  in  this  and 
foreign  nations.  The  romance  of  oil, 
from  the  early  days  when  a  fire  hardened 
wooden  pole  driven  inch  by  inch  into  the 
ground  gave  California  its  first  oil  wells 
to  the  modern  rotary  drills  and  equip- 
ment which  pierce  the  earth  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  a  mile  in  the  search  for  the 
black  gold,  will  be  shown. 

The  romance  and  progress  of  transpor- 
tation from  the  slow  moving  oxen  and 
mule  teams,  which  brought  civilization 
and  American  business  methods  over  the 
Rockies  into  California,  to  the  modern 
12-passenger  limousines  of  the  air,  which 
place  Chicago  and  New  York  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  Pacific,  will  be  graphically 
portrayed  in  the  Palace  of  Transportation. 

Household  methods  of  interest  to  the 
feminine  heart  from  the  stone  corn 
grinders  of  the  early  Spanish  women  to 
modern  appliances  of  every  nature  will  be 
seen  in  the  palace  devoted  to  household 
equipment.  In  the  land  and  community 
development  building  will  be  pictured 
the  growth  of  cities,  countries  and  states 
within  the  Pacific  Southwest  area,  as  well 
as  those  skirting  the  Pacific.  Co-opera- 
tion of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  all 
cities  within  the  eleven  Western  states 
which  form  the  western  division  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  promised  and  the  building  devoted 


to  exhibits  of  this  nature  will  give  the 
visitors  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
Pacific  Southwest  of  this  and  other  days. 

There  will  be  ten  or  more  exhibit  halls, 
each  occupying  considerable  ground  space, 
not  to  mention  many  surrounding  build- 
ings and  special  palaces. 

The  amusement  zone  will  be  housed  in 
a  group  of  vari-colored  buildings  located 
at  the  water's  edge  along  the  south  or 
ocean  side  of  the  site.  Amusements 
of  all  types  will  be  shown.  Colorful 
pageantry  and  glittering  allegorical  spec- 
tacles will  form  important  phases  of  the 
entertainment.  In  addition  to  the  many 
spectacles  occupying  the  special  zone 
there  will  be  indoor  and  outdoor  attrac- 
;ions  staged  many  times  each  day  during 
the  miniature  world's  fair. 

A  huge  program  of  water  and  boating 
events,  certain  to  attract  world-wide 
attention,  is  planned.  The  International 
Rudder  Trophy  meet  is  to  take  place  in 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  protected  by  a 
breakwater,  when  pilots  of  the  world's 
fastest  151  hydroplanes  will  attempt  to 
wrest  the  International  Rudder  Trophy 
from  Dick  Loynes  of  Long  Beach,  victor 
at  the  Rudder  Trophy  races  held  last 
year  at  Peoria,  111.  Entries  from  Cuba, 
Canada  and  other  foreign  nations  are 
already  listed  and  the  world's  fastest 
motor  boats  will  participate.  The  annual 
regatta  of  the  Southern  California  Yacht- 
ing Association  will  be  held  at  the  same 
time  and  these  two  events  are  expected 
to  attract  a  fleet  of  more  than  500  boats. 

In  addition  to  these  maritime  activities, 
the  Far  West  and  Pacific  Coast  A.  A.  U. 
swimming  and  diving  events  will  take 
place  in  the  still  waters  surrounding  the 
exposition,  giving  the  enterprise  wide- 
spread significance  in  the  sporting  world. 

With  4,000,000  people  residing  within 
200  miles  ot  the  gates  and  millions  of 
other  potential  visitors  from  the  Pacific 
slope  and  other  points  it  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  the  attendance  should  run 
between  750,000  and   1,000,000  persons. 
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Here's  a  way  hsphaXxic  Concrete  can  save 
your  paving  dollars  and  taxes 

Old  roads  don't  have  to  be  torn  up.  If  they're  worn  out  or 
too  narrow,  widen  and  resurface  them  with  asphaliic  con- 
crete. Your  outlay  will  be  comparatively  small.  You'll  save 
the  investment  in  the  old  pavement.  And  the  new  asphaltic 
concrete  surface  assures  you  of  "long  service"  and  "low 
upkeep  costs."  In  addition,  there'll  be  no  detours  during 
construction,  because  asphahic 
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liarly adapted  to  a  probleih  as  asphaltic  concrete  is  to  the 
widening  and  resurfacing  of  old  pavementsi  It  is  adhesive, 
resilient,  shock-absorbing,  waterproof  and  durable,  —  just 
the  characteristics  needed  for  this  job. 

But  this  is  only  one  use  for  asphaltic  concrete.  If  you're 
anxious  to  save  paving  dollars,  and  taxes, —  investigate 
asphaltic  concrete  for  all  your  pacing.  You'll  find  that  no 
other  pavement  type  has  made  such  phenomenal  service 
records  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  asphaltic  concrete.  Its  pop- 
ularity has  been  built  on  demonstrated  "long  service"  and 
''low  upkeep  costs." 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
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has  been  this  practice  that  there  is  today 
a  complete  and  continuous  network  of 
transmission  lines  extending  from  British 
Columbia  on  the  north  to  Mexico  on  the 
south.  As  a  result  of  this  practice  dupli- 
cation in  generating  and  transmission 
facilities  has  been  avoided  and  more 
reliable  electric  service  has  been  made 
available  over  wider  areas  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible. 

The  development  of  hydro-electric 
power  and  the  art  of  long  distance  trans- 
mission has  long  since  made  it  possible 
and  desirable  for  the  electrical  industry 
to  overstep  geographical  and  political 
boundaries  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  electricity  is  no 
longer  circumscribed  by  municipal,  county 
or  state  lines. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  estimate  the  economies 
that  have  resulted  from  supplying  the 
state's  power  requirements  from  such  a 
network  over  what  it  would  be  if  service 
were  given  from  a  large  number  of  small 
plants  each  operating  independent  of  the 
other.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a 
study  was  one  made  in  the  East  a  few 
years  ago  covering  the  territory  from 
Boston  on  the  north  down  through  to  and 
including  New  York  City,  the  eastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  south,  an  area  very  little 
larger  than  that  served  by  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company.  Within  this  area 
there  were  operating  315  separate  and 
distinct  electric  utility  companies  and 
many  privately  owned  plants,  all  operat- 
ing independent  of  each  other.  Realizing 
the  lack  of  economy  in  such  a  supply,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  prevailed  upon 
Congress  to  appropriate  $125,000  which, 
with  additional  funds  obtained  from 
privately  owned  utilities,  was  used  to 
finance  a  complete  engineering  study  of 
the  possible  economies  that  might  be 
made  by  the  development  and  utilization 
of  available  water  power,  the  substitution 


of  larger,  more  modern  and  up-to-date 
steam  plants  for  the  smaller  isolated 
units,  the  interconnection  of  these  various 
facilities,  etc.  This  investigation  was 
made  by  a  board  of  independent  engineers 
of  unquestioned  ability  and  integrity. 
Their  report  shows  that  by  utilizing 
the  available  water  power  and  intercon- 
necting it  with  new  and  more  efficient 
steam  plants,  and  by  substituting  electric 
mxOtors  for  steam  and  other  types  of 
prime  movers  including  the  electrification 
of  the  railroads,  there  would  by  1930  be 
a  sufficient  saving  in  labor,  fuel  and  other 
expenses  to  not  only  pay  the  fixed  charges 
on  the  new  capital  investment  that  would 
have  to  be  made  but  there  would  remain 
an  annual  credit  balance  of  $239,000,000. 

These  are  astounding  figures  and  no 
one  would  contend  that  the  saving  in 
California,  that  has  resulted  from  the 
interconnection  of  the  various  systems 
amounts  to  any  such  figure,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  electric  consumers  of  this 
state  have,  since  the  inception  of  the 
electrical  industry,  enjoyed  the  economic 
benefits  and  advantages  that  come  from 
a  wide  interconnection  of  systems  and 
the  use  of  hydro-electric  power  supplied 
under  the  most  favorable  economic  con- 
ditions possible. 

As  substantial  evidence  of  this  fact  we 
find  that  the  average  price  per  kilowatt 
hour  paid  by  consumers  for  all  energy 
used  in  California  during  1926  was  ap 
proximately  2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour, 
whereas  the  average  price  for  the  United 
States  was  approximately  2.4  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour. 

We  have  a  more  nearly  universal  ser- 
vice in  this  state  than  is  to  be  found  any- 
where else  in  the  country.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  4,500,000  people, 
California  had  on  January  1,  1927, 
1,600,000  consumers.  Stated  in  another 
way  we  have  in  this  state  one  consumer 
for  every  2.8  persons.  The  corresponding 
figure  for  the  United  States  is  one  con- 
sumer for  every  6  persons. 
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96%  of  all  of  our  homes  are  wired  for 
electric  lights  as  compared  with  only  58% 
for  the  United  States. 

.  26%  of  all  of  our  farms  are  electrified 
as  compared  with  only  7%  for  the  United 
States.  There  are  more  irrigation  pump- 
ing plants  in  California  than  in  all  of  the 
other  states  combined,  the  35,000  instal- 
lations representing  a  connected  load  of 
more  than  500,000  H.  P. 

In  the  oil  producing  districts  the  power 
companies  have  gone  boldly  into  the 
field  in  successful  competition  with  steam 
and  the  companies  supplying  those  areas 
are  now  furnishing  many  thousands  of 
horsepower  for  operating  oil  pumps  and 
other  purposes. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  prosperity 
of  a  community  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  power  it  uses.  If  this  is  a 
proper  yard  stick  for  measuring  success, 
California  is  riding  on  a  high  wave  of 
prosperity.  There  was  produced  in  this 
state  in  1926  approximately  7  billion 
kilowatt  hours  or  1550  K.W.H.  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  state.  As 
against  this  we  find  that  the  average 
for  the  United  States  was  only  600  K.W. 
H.  Impressive  though  this  showing  may 
be  the  market  is  not  yet  saturated  but  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  12% 
per  year.  This  increase  goes  to  supply 
not  only  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 


light  and  power  but  also  to  supply  other 
demands  which  at  one  time  were  regarded 
as  incidental  and  unimportant  but  which 
are  rapidly  assuming  large  proportions. 

The  future  development  of  the  power 
industry  requires  initiative,  foresight  and 
intelligence.  Important  as  are  the  tech- 
nical problems  in  connection  with  the 
generation,  transmission  and  distribution 
of  electric  energy,  the  commercial  side  of 
the  business  demands  equal  attention. 
Diversity  is  the  salvation  of  the  industry. 
Here  in  California  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  developing  and  fostering 
of  diversity  than  has  been  done  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  As  a  result 
we  handle  a  far  more  diversified  business 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  world  will  you  find  a 
gold  dredger  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  a 
reclamation  dredger  at  the  other.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  world  will  you  find  a 
quartz  mill  or  a  steel  mill  at  one  end  of  the 
line  and  a  prune  orchard  or  a  field  of 
alfalfa  at  the  other.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  world  will  you  find  a  winter  lighting 
load  in  a  metropolitan  city  at  one  time  of 
the  year  and  a  summer  irrigation  pump- 
ing load  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  at 
another  time  of  the  year.  The  economic 
advantages  of  such  diversity  can  be  no 
more*  strongly  emphasized  than  by  the 
fact  that  the  large  interconnected  systems 
here  in  California,  reaching  out  as  they 
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do  for  every  class  of  business,  have  been 
able  to  give  this  almost  universal  service 
at  rates  20%  below  the  average  for  the 
United  States. 

To  meet  the  ever  increasing  demands 
for  power  calls  for  the  installation  of  ap- 
proximately 100,000  kilowatts  of  new 
capacity  every  year.  This  represents  an 
annual  "expenditure  of  $50,000,000.00. 

The  financial  structure  of  the  electrical 
industry  differs  materially  from  that  of 
other  industries  in  that  the  ratio  of  gross 
revenue  to  invested  capital  is  much  lower 
than  that  in  almost  any  other  line  of 
business.  This  ratio  ranges  from  1  to  5  to 
as  low  as  1  to  10.  By  this  I  mean  that 
for  every  Jl.OO  of  gross  revenue  there 
must  be  from  35.00  to  $10.00  of  invested 
capital.  Owing  to  the  higher  first  cost  of 
hydro  installations  as  compared  with 
steam,  the  ratio  in  the  case  of  the  former 
will  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  latter. 
This  means  that  electric  companies  can 
turn  over  their  invested  capital  once  in 
from  5  to  10  years.  Contrast  this  situa- 
tion with  the  turnover  of  the  average 
merchant,  who  unless  he  can  turn  his  in- 
vestment over  several  times  each  year 
feels  that  he  is  not  doing  a  satisfactory 
business. 

Although  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that 
cheap  power  is  the  first  fundamental  of 
industrial  progress  just  as  cheap  land  is 
the  first  fundamental  of  agricultural  pro- 
gress, it  is  interesting  to  know  what  other 
parts  of  the  world  think  of  what  we  have 
done.  Lord  Rothermere,  publisher  of  a 
large  number  of  influential  English  papers, 
recently  visited  this  country  to  investigate 
our  vast  industrial  growth.  With  an 
open  mind  he  went  from  one  industrial 
center  to  another,  noting  carefully  what 
each  had  accomplished  and  the  means  and 
methods  under  which  their  success  had 
been  achieved.  Upon  his  return  to 
England  he  published  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  the  following 
excerpts  from  which  indicate  the  general 
tenor  of  his  remarks. 


"The  economic  welfare  of  the  United 
States  is  based  more  than  anything  else 
upon  the  fact  that  she  has  24  million  H.  P. 
of  electricity  established  in  her  factories, 
a  force  that  is  estimated  as  the  equivalent 
of  290  million  human  workers.  Each 
great  center  of  population  in  the  United 
States  receives  its  power  from  a  single 
producing  organization  which  is  generally 
linked  in  its  turn  with  other  similar  enter- 
prises in  the  same  range  of  territox-y  for 
the  elimination  of  wasteful  duplication 
and  the  reduction  of  overhead  charges. 
The  result  of  having  cheap  power  almost 
at  immediate  call  is  that  industrial  pro- 
duction increases  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

"Standardization,  simplicity,  and 
cheapness  are  the  benefits  that  directly 
accrue  from  the  large  scale  electrical 
administration  of  the  United  States. 
In  Great  Britain  on  the  contrary  our 
totally  inadequate  production  of  power 
is  carried  on  under  a  petty  and  parochial 
system  of  methodless  muddle.  Instead  of 
one  great  power  pool  flooding  an  area 
with  cheap  electricity,  there  will  be  found 
in  England  dozens  of  concerns,  municipal 
and  private,  peddling  limited  quantities 
under  conditions  inadequate,  costly  and 
duplicated. 

"No  better  tribute  to  the  skill,  zeal  and 
enterprise  of  the  electrical  industry  and 
to  the  American  form  of  government, 
which  offers  individual  incentive  denied 
by  most  other  nations,  can  be  afforded. 
Private  initiative  and  enterprise  has 
built  up  the  electric  light  and  power  in- 
dustry to  its  present  place  of  pre-emi- 
nence. The  function  of  the  American 
laborer  is  rapidly  becoming  limited  to 
directing  and  controlling  power  rather 
than  supplying  it  from  his  own  muscle. 
The  great  increase  in  the  production  of 
wealth  thus  brought  about  has  very 
largely  raised  the  working  man's  wages 
and  his  standard  of  living.  The  explana- 
tion of  their  prosperity  can  be  almost 
entirely  compressed  into  two  words, 
'cheap  power.'" 
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there  have  been  introduced  bills  dealing 
with  the  Colorado  River.  Following  the 
survey  made  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
engineers  mentioned  before  Congress  has 
had  under  consideration  a  bill  known  as 
the  Swing-Johnson  Bill,  which  has  tor  its 
sole  and  only  purpose  the  carrying  out  of 
the  recommendations  which  were  made 
by  these  engineers.  The  Bill  provides  for 
a  dam  at  or  near  Boulder  Canyon  at  a 
cost  of  $41,500,000  and  for  an  ail- 
American  canal  from  Laguna  dam  to  the 
Imperial  Valle\',  a  canal  built  entireld 
upon  American  soil  so  that  the  watern 
ot  this  x'\merican  river  may  be  preservey 
for  use  upon  ^American  lands  by  America e 
ranchers,  at  a  cost  of  ?3 1,000,000.  Ths 
Bill  also,  upon  the  recommendation  ot 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  provides  an 
option  for  che  erection  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  power  plant  at  the  dam  at  a 
cost  of  $31,500,000  and  also  provides 
$21,000,000  for  interest  during  the  con- 
struction period,  making  a  cotal  ol 
$125,000,000.  The  section  of  the  Bill 
giving  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
an  option  to  build  a  power  plant  was  not 
in  the  original  bill,  biu  was  inserted  upon 
the  insistent  demand  of  Secretary  Work, 
who  said  that  as  he  will  be  required  to 
see  that  the  government  is  reimburseii 
for  this  expenditure  he  desires  to  be  in  a 
position  to  generate  and  sell  the  power 
at  a  government  plant  in  case  he  does  not 
receive  advantageous  offers  from  lessees 
who  will  build  their  own  plants. 

In  the  controversy  that  has  for  years 
raged  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  agreed 
to  practically  everything  that  anyone 
has  requested.  The  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact required  by  the  Upper  Basin  states 
was  agreed  to  by  California.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  dam  was  fixed  by  engineers  of 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Neither  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles,  nor  the  State  of  California, 
had  anything  to  do  with  fixing  this  loca- 
tion.    The  height  of  the  dam  was  also 


fixed  by  these  engineers.  In  fact,  Cali- 
fornia and  Los  Angeles  have  agreed  to 
everything  that  has  been  asked — except 
the  demand  of  Arizona  that  the  State  of 
Arizona  be  paid  a  royalty  upon  the 
hydro-electric  energy  generated. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  financial  status 
of  the  Department  of  Water  and  Power 
shows  that  in  the  Bureau  of  Water  Works 
and  Supply  there  has  been  authorized 
and  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$64,103,500.  Of  this  amount  $14,736,100 
has  been  retired,  leaving  outstanding 
$49,367,400  as  of  June  30,  1927.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  the 
gross  income  of  the  Bureau  amounted  to 
$8,425,581.79.  There  was  expended  for 
operating  expenses  $4,156,928.39,  for 
interest  on  outstanding  bonds  $2,093,- 
012.01,  and  for  the  redemption  of  bonds 
which  fell  due  $1,163,597.05,  and  there 
was  set  aside  for  depreciation  the  sum  of 
$1,563,847.33. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $39,500,000  have 
been  authorized  and  issued.  Of  this 
amount  $4,428,000  has  been  retired, 
leaving  outstanding  $35,072,000  as  of 
June  30,  1927.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1927,  the  Bureau  of  Power  and 
Light  had  a  gross  income  of  $12,658,994.- 
82,  operating  expense  during  that  period 
cost  $3,785,557.70,  there  was  expended 
for  the  purchase  of  energy  from  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  the 
amount  of  $2,719,328.21,  for  interest  on 
bonds  outstanding  $1,548,076.46,  for  bond 
redemption  $1,027,976.19,  and  set  aside 
for  depreciation  $1,321,181.00.  An  audit 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Power 
and  Light  made  by  Price,  Waterhouse 
&  Co.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1927,  shows  the  net  income  of  the  Bureau 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $3,258,488.43, 
and  the  net  income  since  the  Bureau 
began  the  distribution  of  power  in  1917 
has  amounted  to  $18,265,419.26.  All  of 
this  profit  has  been  added  to  the  capital 
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account   aiul    has    been    used    in    making 
extensions  and  betterments. 

The  rates  charged  for  water  antl  electric 
energy  in  I.os  Angeles  are  below  the 
average  charge  in  cities  of  the  United 
States.  A  comparison  of  the  charges  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  shows 
that  if  the  users  of  electric  energy  in  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  had  paid  for  the 
energ)'  actually  used  during  the  calendar 
year  1926  rates  paid  by  the  users  of 
electric  energy  in  San  Francisco  to  the 
private  power  corporation  which  supplies 
that  city  and  whose  rates  are  fixed  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commission,  Los  Angeles 
would  have  paid  $2,213,219.88  more  than 
was  actually  paid.  These  figures  include 
the  customers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Gas  and 
Electric  Corporation  within  the  City  ot 
I-os  Angeles  as  well  as  the  cuscomers  of 
the  Municipal  Bureau  of  Power  and 
Light,  and  if  during  the  same  period  the 
users  of  water  in  Los  Angeles  had  paid 
for  the  water  used  by  them  the  same 
rate  paid  by  the  users  of  water  in  San 
Francisco,  which  City  is  supplied  by  a 
private  corporation  whose  rates  are  fixed 
by  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  they 
would  have  paid  $8,272,000  more  than 
was  actual!)-  paid.  These  two  items 
combined  amount  to  approximately  $10,- 
500,000  which  was  saved  to  the  users  of 
water  and  electrical  energy  in  the  City  ot 
Los  Angeles  by  the  Municipal  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power. 

The  tax  levy  for  general  purposes  in 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  present 
year  will  amount  to  just  a  trifle  more  than 
$21 ,000,000,  which  shows  that  the  Munici- 
pal Department  of  Water  and  Power 
saved  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  city  last 
year  one-half  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  run  the  general  government 
of  the  city  during  the  present  year.  This 
is  a  record  which  I  think  any  department 
in  any  city  could  be  proud  ot  and  1  cer- 
tainly am  proud  of  it  for  our  Department 
of  Water  and  Power. 
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6IV4  Hours  to 
Chicago 

Now  the  famous  "San  Francisco  Over- 
land Limited"  saves  nearly  two  hours  from 
San  Francisco  to  Chicago. 

You  can  leave  San  Francisco  at  the  same 
time  as  formerly,  6  p.m.,  yet  arrive  in 
Chicago  one  hour  and  45  minutes  earlier, 
9:15  a.m. 

This  is  the  second  reduction  in  time 
cast  made  by  Southern  Pacific  in  recent 
months,  making  a  total  saving  of  6  hours 
and  45  minutes  over  previous  schedules 
from  California  to  Chicago  and  affording 
better  connections  east. 

Diners,  club  cars,  Pullman  and  obser- 
vation cars  of  the  "Overland"  are  of 
latest  design.  Shower-baths,  barber,  valet, 
ladies'  maid. 
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PROPOSED  STATE  AID  FOR  SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL  PROBLEMS 


Editor's  Note: — At  the  last  convention  of  the  league,  resolutions  were  adopted  calling  upon  the  state  government  for 
financial  aid  in  the  expense  of  research  and  experimental  work  in  the  matter  of  sewage  disposal,  especially  in  the  disposal  of 
trade  wastes.  Mr.  \V.  T.  Knowlton,  Sanitary  Engineer  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Engineers,  Councilmen  and  Street  Superintendents  of  the  league,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  has  ap- 
pointed a  state  wide  general  committee  of  sanitary  engineers  and  health  officials  headed  by  C.  C.  Kennedy  for  Northern 
California,  Andrew  M.  Jensen  for  Central  Cahfornia  and  \V.  T.  Knowlton  for  Southern  California.  An  educational  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Leon  B.  Reynolds,  Harold  F.  Gray,  H.  B.  Hommon,  E.  G.  Scheibley,  and  W.  F.  LangeUer,  has  been 
appointed  to  prepare  a  series  of  articles  on  the  question  which  it  is  hoped  to  have  published  simultaneously  in  PACIFIC 
MUNICIPALITIES,  THE  AMERICAN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA  HIGHWAYS  .AN'D  PUBLIC  WORKS,  and  THE 
WTESTERN  CONSTRUCTION  NEWS .    The  first  article  follows. 


I.  Origin  of  Movement  and  Sup- 
porting Organizations. 
The  importance  of  a  practical  study  of 
the  treatment  and  disposal  of  sewage  and 
industrial  wastes  in  California  has  been 
realized  by  sanitary  engineers  for  some 
time.  Increasing  interest  has  been  shown 
by  cities  as  they  have  been  faced  by 
problems  of  handling  their  sewage  and 
the  liquid  wastes  from  industries.  In- 
adequate support  of  the  Bureau  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  has  prevented  its  undertaking  any 
extensive  program  of  study;  a  bill  for  in- 
creased support  for  the  Bureau,  proposed 
in  the  Legislature  two  years  ago,  did  not 
come  to  a  vote.  Local  sections  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
recognizing  the  situation,  have  appointed 
special  committees.  At  the  last  conven- 
tion of  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  representative  committee  of  nine  "to 
secure  the  necessary  publicity  to  effectual- 
ly bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
at  its  next  session  the  necessity  of  making 
provision  for  a  careful  and  thorough  re- 


search and  further  study,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
of  treatment  and  disposal  of  sewage  and 
wastes." 

II.     Present  and  Prospective  Pollu- 
tion OF  California  Streams,  Bays, 

Irrig.^tion  Channels,  Beaches. 
In  California,  in  1925,  according  to  a 
survey  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
there  were  115  municipalities  which  dis- 
charged sewage  continuously  or  inter- 
mittently into  streams,  canals,  or  other 
bodies  of  fresh  water;  29  did  not  treat 
their  sewage,  69  gave  it  partial  treat- 
ment, and  17  gave  it  more  or  less  com- 
plete treatment.  These  cities  at  that 
time  had  a  population  of  about  610,000, 
and  it  is  estimated  will  have  a  population 
of  more  than  2,000,000  by  1940.  There 
were  also  in  that  year  76  municipalities 
discharging  sewage  into  bays,  estuaries 
or  the  ocean;  20  gave  their  sewage  a 
partial  treatment;  56  gave  it  no  treatment 
whatever.  They  then  had  a  population 
of  about  2,400,000,  and  will  have  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  5,000,000  in  1940. 

These  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  present 
problem  of  sewage  treatment  and  disposal 
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in  California,  and  of  the  magnitude  which 
it  will  assume  in  the  short  space  of  the 
next  twelve  years.  Our  cities  are  faced 
with  an  increasing  demand  for  water, 
which  must  be  supplied  from  sources 
diminishing  in  available  quantity  and 
subject  to  an  ever  increasing  pollution. 
The  solution  of  sewage  disposal  problems 
will  require  very  large  expenditures  by  the 
taxpayers.  There  is  a  real  danger  that 
much  of  this  expenditure  will  be  made 
unwisely  unless  more  definite  and  exact 
information  is  available  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

III.     Sewage  and  Industrial  Wastes 
Disposal  Problems. 

Sewage  treatment,  in  some  form  and 
to  various  degrees  of  effectiveness,  is  im- 
perative to  conserve  our  water  resources 
for  reasonable  domestic  and  industrial 
use.  Several  methods  are  available  for 
treatment  of  ordinary  domestic  sewage, 
but  the  treatment  of  industrial  wastes, 
the  sewage  of  our  many  and  varied  manu- 
facturing processes,  is  not  well  understood 
at  present. 

The  treatment  of  industrial  wastes  is 
not  a  problem  of  the  large  cities  only. 
Canneries,  pickle  works,  creameries,  wool 
scouring  plants,  tanneries,  slaughter- 
houses and  rendering  works,  gas  plants, 
oil  refineries,  soap  works,  sugar  refineries, 
industrial  alcohol  plants  and  other  in- 
dustries are  locating  not  only  in  the  large 
industrial  centers,  but  also  in  smaller 
towns.  This  trend  is  well  marked,  and 
along  with  its  benefits,  it  brings  to  the 
smaller  towns  problems  of  sewage  treat- 
ment which  are  beyond  their  financial 
ability  to  solve  independently. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  inland 
cities  and  towns  having  industries  which 
produce  relatively  large  volumes  of  liquid 
wastes.  These  wastes  are  ordinarily  dis- 
charged into  the  sewers  along  with  the 
domestic  sewage.  The  methods  of  dis- 
posal of  the  mixed  sewage  has  frequently 


been  very  unsatisfactory  due  in  large 
measure  to  odor  nuisances  which  have 
extended  several  miles  from  the  source. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  our  many 
sewer  farms.  In  addition  to  odors,  there 
is  a  great  health  menace  due  to  discharg- 
ing raw  or  only  partly  purified  sewage 
into  streams,  and  an  economic  loss  where 
streams  are  so  badly  contaminated  that 
they  cannot  be  used  for  domestic  or  in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Our  problem  therefore  resolves  itself 
into  the  developing  of  methods  of  sewage 
treatment  which  will  be  reasonable  in 
cost  and  will  produce  satisfactory  results 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in 
this  state. 

IV.  Problems  Peculiar  to  California 
In  California  the  treatment  and  dis- 
posal of  sewage  and  industrial  wastes, 
separately  and  in  combination,  must  be 
accomplished  under  peculiar  conditions. 
Great  variations  in  rainfall,  definite  rainy 
and  dry  seasons,  irregular  stream  flow, 
relatively  high  temperatures,  and  the 
seasonal  character  of  many  industries, 
complicate  the  disposal  problem.  In- 
creasing use  of  recreational  beaches  em- 
phasizes the  difficulties  of  ocean  disposal 
without  menacing  the  health  of  bathers 
or  fouling  the  sands.  Governor  Young 
has  recently  pointed  out  the  necessity  to 
"save  the  beaches"  from  pollution  and 
to  keep  their  beauty  unmarred.  The 
great  variety  and  large  quantity  of  our 
industrial  wastes  makes  their  treatment 
in  combination  with  domestic  sewage 
extremely  difficult,  due  to  large  amounts 
of  organic  matter  and  the  detrimental 
effects  of  some  chemicals  used. 

V.  The   Need    for    Practical   Study 

OF  These  Problems. 
Since  the  conditions  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia make  the  problem  of  sewage  and 
wastes  disposal  not  only  different  but  also 
more  difficult  here  than  elsewhere,  it  is 
apparent  that  processes  of  treatment  use- 
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ful  under  other  conditions  may  not  be 
successful  here,  or  may  not  be  appli- 
cable in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Standards 
of  design  for  treatment  plants  accepted 
in  the  east  have  not  been  found  uniformly 
satisfactory  here.  A  thoroughly  practical 
study  of  different  methods  of  treating  and 
disposing  of  our  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes  is  immediately  necessary.  Atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  possible  utiliza- 
tion of  any  valuable  by-products  if  con- 
sistent with  proper  disposal.  The  study 
must  be  a  program  of  fact-finding  for 
California  wastes  treated  under  California 
conditions. 

VI.  The    Statewide   Nature   of   the 
Problem — the    Solution    of    the 

Problem  is  a  Stat^  Function. 

The  problems  which  must  be  studied 
are  of  vital  concern  to  every  community 
in  the  state.  Sooner  or  later  every  com- 
munity will  have  its  own  disposal 
problem.  Should  each  be  forced  to  under- 
take independent  studies  and  to  expend 
the  sums  necessary  to  secure  dependable 
results,  not  only  would  the  financial  bur- 
den be  beyond  their  resources,  but  also 
there  would  be  an  unnecessary  and  waste- 
ful duplication  of  effort.  The  State  is  the 
logical  agency,  and  it  is  its  duty,  to  under- 
take the  solution  of  common  problems. 
Through  its  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing it  can,  without  the  creation  of  any 
new  agency,  coordinate  and  aid  the  efforts 
of  the  cities,  and  act  as  a  dependable 
source  of  information  and  advice.  The 
present  proposal  will  enable  this  result  to 
be  accomplished. 

VII.  Proposed    Method    of    Study — 

Publication  of  Results. 

The  proposed  study  would  logically 
include,  first,  a  general  survey  of  the 
state  to  locate  places  where  the  problems 
are  typical;  second,  the  installation  of 
practical,  working-size  experimental  treat- 
ment units;  third,  the  operation  of  these 


units  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to 
gather  the  facts  required;  fourth,  labora- 
tory studies  of  special  phases  of  sewage 
treatment  prior  to  their  being  tried  out  in 
the  experimental  plants;  fifth,  cooperative 
studies  on  the  operations  of  various  in- 
dustries to  determine  whether  some  of 
their  present  waste  products  can  be 
utilized,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
material  to  be  treated;  sixth,  the  care- 
fully controlled  operation  of  certain  exist- 
ing sewage  treatment  plants  to  obtain 
basic  data  of  general  interest;  seventh, 
the  digestion  and  comparison  of  the  facts 
obtained,  and  the  publication  of  the  data, 
with  appropriate  recommendations. 

VIII.     Proposed  Legislation  and  As- 
sistance Desired. 

After  preparation  of  a  budget  making  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  minimum  appro- 
priation sufficient  for  these  proposed 
studies,  the  proper  state  officers  will  be 
consulted  on  questions  of  finance  and 
control,  and  a  draft  of  the  legislation 
necessary  will  be  prepared.  The  support 
of  the  municipalities  of  the  state  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  show  the  state-wide 
demand  which  is  essential  to  obtain  legis- 
lative action.  Every  city  council,  and 
any  other  official  boards  interested,  is 
urged  to  adopt  resolutions  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  the  proposed  studies,  and 
calling  upon  the  Governor  and  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Legislature  to  exert 
their  best  efforts  to  secure  favorable  ac- 
tion at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  start  the  campaign 
— now  is  the  time  to  act.  Suggested  forms 
for  resolutions  to  be  adopted  will  be  sent 
out,  but  it  is  strongly  urged  that  each  city 
prepare  its  own  in  a  form  which  reflects 
its  local  conditions.  A  certified  copy  of 
any  resolutions  adopted  should  be  sent 
to  the  executive  offices  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities. 
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Maximum  Illumination  in  Street  Lighting 


When  the  citizens  of  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, recently  made  up  specifications  for 
the  improvement  of  Redondo  Avenue, 
they  included  along  with  the  street  widen- 
ing and  paving  program,  the  request  for 
a  modern  street  lighting  system.  They 
desired  a  lighting  system  that  was  not 
prohibitive  in  price,  but  still  one  that 
possessed  high  efficiency,  attractiveness, 
low  maintenance,  and  above  all,  maxi- 
mum illumination. 

In  choosing  a  lamp  standard,  the 
property  owners  and  illuminating  engin- 
neers  had  to  be  careful  to  choose  one 
that  reflected  good  taste  and  which  was 
economical  to  install  and  operate.  As  a 
result,  a  combination  32-foot  trolley  and 
light  standard  was  selected.  Redondo 
Avenue  is  60  feet  wide;  therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  place  the  standards  next  to 
the  curb  at  a  proper  mounting  height 
where  the  best  visibility  and  the  most 
effective  light  distribution  could  be  ob- 
tained. When  lighting  units  are  placed 
well  out  over  the  roadway  like  this,  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  glare,  but   this 


defect  was  avoided  by  using  W^esting- 
house-Holophane  Bi-lux  Refractors  which 
distribute  the  light  uniformly  over  the 
road  surface,  preventing  glare  and  giving 
maximum  illumination — and  still  dis- 
tributing  enough   light   on    the  sidewalk 
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REDONDO  AVE.,  LONG  BEACH 

and  abutting  property  to  make  persons 
or  objects  readily  visible,  even  between 
houses. 

A  better  conception  of  the  equipment 
used  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to 
Figure  1  which  shows  one  of  the  combi- 
nation trolley  and  light  standards.  The 
pole  is  of  standard  steel  piping  of  7", 
8"  and  9"  diameter.  At  the  top  is  a  cast 
iron  finial  and  just  below  it  is  the  clamp 
to  which  is  fastened  the  trolley  span  wire. 
A  Wescinghouse  Paragon  lighting  unit, 
containing  a  4000-lumen  15-ampere  lamp, 
is  mounted  on  a  Columbian  bracket. 
Down  in  the  base  of  the  pole  is  a  1-4000/ 
6000  lumen,  50-cycle  safety  coil  and  dis- 
connecting pothead  that  assures  the 
permanent  protection  of  the  equipment. 

Redondo  Avenue  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  lighted  residence  streets  in  United 
States,  and  still  this  result  was  obtained 
with  reasonable  economy,  besides  the 
assurance  of  maximum  illumination.  This 
can  justly  be  called  a  wonderful  example 
of  cooperation  between  engineers  and 
property  owners  in  planning  a  lighting 
system  to  meet  particular  requirements. 
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THE  SAN  BERNARDINO  MOUNTAINS 


''101  Miles  on  the  Rim  of  the  World'' 


SAN  BERNARDINO— CONVENTION  CITY  OF  1928 


The  San  Bernardino  Mountains  are 
famed  the  world  over  for  their  natural 
attractions,  as  well  as  for  the  comfort 
which  numerous  lodges,  camps  and  tav- 
erns located  in  sheltered  spots  along  the 
rocky  ways,  afford  the  traveler  on  foot, 
in  the  saddle,  or  journeying  in  the  more 
convenient  automobile  way. 

The  San  Bernardino  Mountains  are 
penetrated  by  the  most  modern  mountain 
highway  system  in  the  world.  The 
Rim-of-the- World  Drive  has  gained  world- 
wide recognition  because  of  the  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery  through  which 
it  takes  the  tourist.  For  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  or  more  it  winds  along  the 
crest  of  the  mountains,  alternating  in 
outlook  from  the  Mojave  desert  and  never 
ending  mirages  on  the  north,  to  the  green 
and  fertile  San  Bernardino  Valley  on  the 
south.  It  is  a  journey  through  wonder- 
land, and  is  a  revelation  to  every  visitor, 
each  turn  in  the  road  presenting  some 
new  charm,  each  winding  trail  disclosing 
some  new  beauty,  smooth-surfaced  lakes 
coming  into  view  here  and  there.  It  is  a 
trip  of  never-ending  delight. 

During  the  summer  season — May  1st 
to  November  1st,  the  journey  may  be 
made  any  day  of  the  week,  and  many 
thousands  of  automobile  parties  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
Nature's  heart — the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains.  Of  major  interest  are  the 
resorts  along  the  crest  and  those  at  Big 
Bear  Valley.  Arrowhead  Woods,  with 
its  beautiful  Lake  Arrowhead — an  em- 
erald set  in  Nature's  grandest  setting — 
is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  all 
of  Southern  California.  Taverns  and 
cabins  with  all  modern  conveniences  are 
to  be  found  here,  operated  to  meet  every 
demand  and  every  pocketbook. 


The  itinerary  of  the  Rim-of-the- Wo  rid 
trip  takes  the  visitor  from  San  Bernardino 
through  Waterman  Canyon,  past  the 
famous  Arrowhead  Hotel,  at  Arrowhead, 
and  the  noted  Arrowhead  Springs,  the 
hottest  natural  mineral  springs  in  the 
United  States.  The  road  leads  directly 
ahead  into  Waterman  Canyon,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  canyons  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  gnarled  and  twisted  sycamores 
lean  over  the  tumbling  mountain  stream 
which  goes  foaming  and  leaping  over  its 
boulder-strewn  path,  and  at  frequent 
intervals  passes  beneath  the  substantial 
concrete  bridges  which  span  it  along  the 
road. 

At  the  head  of  the  canyon,  one  begins 
the  actual  ascent  of  the  mountains  by 
way  of  the  switch-backs.  This  remark- 
able feat  of  road  building  must  attract 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  visitor 
who  will  admire  the  engineering  accomp- 
lishments almost  as  much  as  the  con- 
stantly changing  panoramas  which  open 
on  the  view  below. 

As  the  road  winds  higher  and  higher, 
one  looks  off  over  a  gradually  growing 
expanse  of  valley  and  lesser  mountain 
ranges  until  all  the  landscape  at  one's  feet 
seems  like  a  vast  checkerboard  where 
the  green  squares  outlining  the  citrus 
groves  alternate  with  the  yellow  of  the 
grain  and  hay  lands,  and  where  here  and 
there  one  picks  out  the  cities  and  towns. 
At  the  crest  line  there  is  a  small  summer 
store.  Looking  off  to  the  north  one  sees 
Seeley  Flats,  where  the  San  Bernardino 
and  Los  Angeles  municipal  playgrounds 
are  located.  Away  off  to  the  north  lies 
the  silent,  mysterious  Mojave  Desert, 
and  if  one  looks  close  one  can  pick  out  the 
hair-like  line  that  is  a  road.     It  is  the 
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National  Old  Trails  Highway  leading 
across  the  great  stretches  of  desert. 

Thousand  Pines  is  located  a  mile  from 
the  main  highway,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  dense  growth  of  pines  which  sur- 
rounds it.  Skyland  Heights  is  the  first 
of  the  crest  resorts,  also  located  a  little 
oflF  the  main  highway  to  the  right. 

On  beyond  one  comes  to  Squirrel  Inn, 
a  popular  club  resort  with  many  elegantly 
furnished  and  privately  owned  homes, 
some  few  too  pretentious  to  be  called 
cabins. 

Just  to  the  north  and  east  is  Pine 
Crest,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  of  the  crest  resorts.  It  is 
located  directly  on  the  crest,  overlooking 
both  the  valley  and  the  desert.  It  offers 
an  ideal  spot  for  the  vacationist. 

The  traveler  next  comes  to  Strawberry 
Flat,  where  the  free  government  camping 
grounds  are  located,  where  many  motor- 
ists, the  entire  summer,  enjoy  the  cool 
pine  woods.     From  Strawberry  Flat  one 


enters  the  beautiful  Arrowhead  Woods, 
one  of  the  most  alluring  spots  in  the  entire 
San  Bernardino  Mountains.  It  is  here 
that  the  justly  famous  Lake  Arrowhead 
is  located — a  sparkling  bit  of  crystal  set 
in  an  emerald  setting.  Here  the  traveler 
is  afforded  the  pleasures  of  the  beach  and 
mountains  combined.  There  is  here,  only 
waiting  for  you  to  command,  boating, 
bathing,  fishing,  hiking,  and  in  short, 
everything  that  you  could  wish  for. 
There  are  auto  camping  grounds  and 
home  sites,  there  are  hotels  and  taverns 
to  meet  every  pocketbook  and  every 
taste,  there  are  stores  and  garages,  there 
is  a  swimming  pool  and  dance  floors;  in 
short,  nothing  has  been  overlooked  to 
make  this  an  ideal  resort. 

Passing  along  the  crest  one  comes  to 
Kuffel  Forest  and  the  Allison  ranch,  both 
beautiful  spots  of  woodland.  From  this 
vantage  spot,  known  as  Bright's  Point, 
can  be  seen  a  magnificent  view,  including 
Lake  Arrowhead,  the  surrounding  country 
and  the  valley  below. 


BIG  BEAR  LAKE 
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ANTLERS  HOTEL 


Beyond  this  point  we  come  to  the  new 
Deep  Creek  Cut-off.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  mountain 
roadway  to  be  found  anywhere.  This 
piece  of  road  was  built  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Good  Roads  in  co-operation 
with  the  California  State  Highway  Com- 
mission and  extends  from  Fredalba  co 
Big  Bear  Lake,  taking  the  traveler 
through  virgin  timber  country  and  coming 
to  a  grand  climax  at  the  summit  from 
which  point  the  traveler  may  see  Big 
Bear  Take  far  below  him  in  the  distance. 
The  road  is  of  exceptionally  easy  grades, 
being  not  over  6%  at  any  point,  and  all 
turns  are  on  a  100-foot  radius.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  model  of  mountain  roads  by  all 
engineers  who  have  inspected  it. 

The  road  winds  continuously  through 
pine  forests  until  Big  Bear  Lake  bursts 
on  the  view,  a  resort  whose  wonderful 
trout  fishing  and  wild  fowl  shooting  have 
been  the  mecca  for  sportsmen  for  many 
years.     The  lake   is   at   an   elevation  of 


about  7,500  feet  and  is  surrounded  by 
more  than  two  score  resorts,  and  the 
traveler  here  can  find  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion a  plenty. 

The  descent  from  Big  Bear  Valley  may 
be  made  by  way  of  the  City  Creek  road 
or  the  Mill  Creek  road,  and  the  traveler 
drops  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour  from 
the  mighty  fastness  of  this  virgin  forest 
to  the  highly  cultivated  and  highly  pro- 
ductive orange  groves  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Valley.  The  "Rim-of-the-World" 
trip  is  well  worthy  of  the  time  of  every 
motorist  in  California.  It  is  a  region  that 
once  visited  will  call  you  back  again  and 
again. 

San  Bernardino  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  this  famous  101-mile  drive  on  the 
"Rim  of  the  World,"  and  for  information 
regarding  road  conditions,  rates,  etc., 
in  this  beautiful  region,  any  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  the  San  Bernardino  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  receive  prompt  and 
courteous  attention. 
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HOTEL  CALIFORNIA 


SAN  BERNARDINO  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 


In  selecting  a  city  in  which  to  hold  a 
large  convention,  there  are  a  number  of 
factors  which  always  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  city  must  pro- 
vide suitable  accommodations  for  the 
meetings  and  such  exhibits  as  may  be 
necessary- — and  this,  San  Bernardino  has, 
in  the  Municipal  Auditorium. 

One  feature  which  is  almost  essential 
in  a  convention  city,  is  that  it  have  suf- 
ficient and  comfortable  hotel  facilities. 
San  Bernardino  is  well  fitted  to  take  care 
of  a  large  number  of  guests.  Its  hotels  are 
modern,  several  having  been  built  within 
the  last  few  years.  Among  these,  are  the 
Antlers  and  California  hotels,  pictured  on 
this  page.  The  Arrowhead  Springs  hotel, 
famous  among  hotels  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, is  also  shown. 

Special  rates  will  be  given  any  person 
attending  the  convention  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities,  at  any  hotel 
in  the  city,  and  San  Bernardino  hotels 
will  join  the  rest  of  the  city  in  extending 
to  the  delegates,  a  hearty  welcome. 


Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  members  of 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities 
are  planning  to  visit  San  Bernardino  at 
the  time  of  their  1928  convention,  they 
may  be  interested  to  know  something 
concerning  the  convention  city. 

San  Bernardino  has  long  coveted  the 
distinction  of  becoming  the  leading  inland 
city  of  the  Southwest,  and  the  expansion 
during  the  past  few  years  seems  to  have 
justified  this  ambition.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  40,000,  San  Bernardino  is  at  the 
present  time  the  largest  city  in  the  three 
inland  counties  of  Riverside,  Imperial  and 
San  Bernardino.  Although  the  city  has 
almost  tripled  in  size  since  1920,  the 
growth  has  been  conservative  rather  than 
rapid,  and  is  not  the  result  of  any  boom. 
There  has  been  no  over-building,  and  it 
has  not  been  considered  good  policy  to 
attract  more  people  than  the  town  can 
comfortably  support. 

Within  a  radius  of  30  miles  from  San 
Bernardino,  are  100,000  people  who  look 

(Continued  on  page  143) 
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MUNICIPAL  TRAFFIC  REGULATION 

and  the  Importance  of  Having  a  Uniform  Traffic  Ordinance. 

By  Mrs.  D.  E.  F.  Easton 


The  Chairman:  Municipal  Traffic 
Regulation  is  the  next  subject,  and  there 
has  been  a  change  made  in  the  program 
and  Mrs.  D.  E.  F.  Easton,  State  Chair- 
man of  the  California  Public  Safety 
Conference  and  Chairman  of  the  Women's 
Department  of  the  California  Develop- 
ment Association,  will  talk  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mrs.  Easton:  Mr.  Chairman,  dele- 
gates to  this  convention:  In  the  first 
place  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  speak 
in  this  magnificent  Auditorium,  and  I 
am  sure  that  Sacramento  must  be  very 
proud  to  have  this  many  cities  repre- 
sented and  gathered  together  here  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  The  publicity  for 
this  traffic  ordinance  has  been  through 
a  method  of  education  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  if  our  Chairman,  Mrs.  Helen 
Holt,  has  not  reached  a  community 
through  a  Chairman  it  is  because  she  has 
been  called  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  state  to  see  the  dynamic 
force  behind  the  ordinance.  This  educa- 
tion was  first  started  by  a  splendid  piece 
of  cooperation  at  the  meeting  called  in 
Del  Monte  by  the  California  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  out  of  that  grew 
the  committee,  and  this  was  a  very  re- 
markable piece  of  work;  that  in  a  very 
short  length  of  time  on  six  hundred  bill 
boards  was  our  message  to  you  men  and 
women  and  children  of  California.  Mr. 
Roy  McNeil  of  Foster  &  Kleiser  made  it 
possible  through  their  donation  of  the 
six  hundred  bill  boards,  and  during  the 
two  years  the  cooperation  has  never 
ceased.  The  traffic  ordinance  has  tried 
to  show  the  way  to  safety  for  all.  By  that 
I  mean  it  is  protection  not  only  to  the 
motorist  but  also  to  the  pedestrian,  and 


in  a  more  specific  way  it  does  three  things: 
it  speeds  up  traffic,  it  prevents  accidents 
and  works  a  hardship  on  none. 

The  education  for  this  year  has  begun 
with  the  schools  and  the  playgrounds. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  schools  in 
the  main  are  opening  in  September.  It 
was  my  privilege  last  week  to  go  to  a 
school  in  San  Francisco  and  to  be  there 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  noon 
hour.  There  was  the  primary  school 
and  across  the  street  the  elementary 
and  there  was  a  group  of  children  there 
wearing  their  badges  which  authorized 
them  to  take  their  positions  on  the 
various  corners  surrounding  the  schools. 
There  were  1,800  pupils  enrolled  in 
these  two  schools,  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  note  the  obedience  by  the  motorist 
and  the  pedestrians  to  the  signals  of 
those  children  in  their  direction  of  the 
traffic. 

In  the  playground  association  the 
estimates  of  population  are  multiplied 
by  six,  and  that  is  the  normal  American 
family,  father,  mother  and  four  children. 
If  that  be  true,  it  would  indicate  that  in 
that  small  area  surrounding  these  schools 
in  San  Francisco  there  must  be  a  popula- 
tion of  some  ten  thousand. 

The  week  preceding  I  visited  another 
community  on  the  East  Bay,  and  after 
I  had  finished  one  of  the  audience  present 
said,  "What  if  you  have  no  playgrounds?" 
and  I  said  to  her,  and  I  am  emphasizing 
the  former  speaker's  message  to  you, 
"Why,  you  amaze  me.  In  this  great  and 
glorious  community  do  you  tell  me  you 
have  no  playgrounds?  How  many  pupils 
are  enrolled?"  She  said  there  were  800, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  minimum 
population  of  that  area  was  about  5,000. 
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The  reason  for  it,  later  when  I  asked  con- 
cerning it,  would  substantiate  the  former 
speaker's  staternent  to  you,  and  that  was 
because  in  this  great  orchard  district  ten 
years  ago  there  were  nothing  but  ranches, 
and  homes  had  been  built  of  35  and  32 
foot  fronts,  streets  had  been  built  through 
them,  and  property  had  become  so  high 
that  they  could  not  afford  a  playground; 
and  that  is  a  tragedy  that  the  com- 
munity feels  it  cannot  afford  acreage  for 
play  spaces.  The  greatest  amount  of 
accidents  occur  in  congested  districts 
where  there  are  little  or  no  play  spaces. 
It  is  quite  useless  to  forbid  a  child  or 
punish  him  or  fine  the  parents  because 
of  the  child  playing  upon  the  streets,  and 
a  substitute  for  these  things  must  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
children.  There  are  about  150  people 
killed  in  California  every  year  and  of  that 
number  approximately  fifteen  are  chil- 
dren— a  great  economic  loss  to  the  State 
of  California.  California  is  going  to  forge 
ahead  in  population,  and  again  I  empha- 
size that  whenever  a  new  district  is  con- 
templated those  who  have  the  stating 
of  where  the  streets  shall  be  and  how  wide 
they  shall  be  should  in  those  localities 
provide  for  ten  years  hence  by  allotting 
acreage  for  play  spaces,  for  that  is  neces- 
sary if  we  do  not  want  the  children  to  be 
running  across  the  highways.  It  is  a 
great  temptation  too  to  build  the  beau- 
tiful school  buildings  which  are  being 
built  in  California  on  the  main  arteries 
and  highways.  While  there  is  in  that  a 
real  civic  pride,  there  is  also  a  bit  of 
egotism.  Those  beautiful  schools  should 
be  built  on  the  highways,  not  far,  but 
off  of  them  so  that  the  crossing  to  and 
fro  would  never  be  the  means  toward 
accidents. 

The  uniform  traffic  ordinance  does  one 
very  splendid  thing,  and  in  some  localities 
it  has  made  the  people  like  it,  and  that  is 
the  control  or  rather  protection  of  the 
pedestrian    by    traffic    lanes.      Wherever 


there  is  indicated  the  necessity  for  a 
traffic  lane,  there  is  indicated  the  neces- 
sity for  pedestrian  protection.  A  week 
ago  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Market, 
in  the  morning  a  jitney  was  coming  down 
Market  Street,  coming  with  the  traffic, 
and  a  woman  attempted  to  cross  Market 
Street  at  that  point  against  the  signal, 
and  it  was  foggy  and  the  streets  were 
slippery.  The  jitney  crashed  into  a 
street  car  in  this  position  (indicating) 
and  another  car  coming  along  struck  the 
jitney  in  this  way.  There  were  nine 
people  injured.  The  person  not  obeying 
the  traffic  ordinance  was  noc  injured. 
Of  those  nine  people  one  was  a  young 
man  supporting  his  mother  and  a  little 
sister  and  that  young  man  will  be  in  bed 
for  the  best  part  of  the  next  nine  months. 
Ic  does  seem  to  me  that  even  though  we 
do  not  see  when  the  signal  says  "Go" 
and  we  want  to  go  on  the  stop  signal 
because  there  are  no  machines  in  sight, 
machines  will  come  along,  however,  be- 
cause they  have  the  right  when  they  see 
the  signal  in  the  distance  to  go  to  continue 
on  and  they  step  on  it  and  when  one  of 
those  drivers  hits  a  pedestrian  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  pedestrian.  Twenty-seven 
children  were  badly  maimed  and  injured 
last  year,  and  as  to  eleven  of  them  it  was 
held  unavoidable  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  motorist.  We  are  very  much  inter- 
ested— and  when  I  say  "we"  I  mean  the 
275,000  organized  women  in  California 
composed  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  congress  of  parents 
and  teachers  and  the  professional  and 
business  women — and  we  are  working 
actively  and  earnestly  for  this  uniform 
traffic  ordinance. 

There  is  a  Chinese  proverb  which  says, 
"If  you  tie  chickens  together  they  cannot 
walk,"  and  that  is  because  they  lack  the 
common  sense  of  cooperation.  California 
municipalities  are  tied  together  by  one 
word,  the  very  sweetest  in  all  the  pages 
of  the  states,  and  that  is  the  word  "Cali- 
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fornia,"  and  it  is  only  through  the  co- 
operation of  those  municipalities  and  a 
desire  to  build  for  the  future  that  this 
uniform  traffic  ordinance  will  be  your 
protection,  the  protection  ot  your  family, 
vour  wives  and  your  daughters  and  your 
little  ones.  Throughout  the  many  cities 
that  have  been  thinking  about  this  uni- 
form traffic  ordinance,  while  many  ot 
them  have  adopted  it  still  some  of  them 
treat  it  as  rather  a  gesture;  some  are  still 
flirting  with  it,  but  in  every  case  the 
Chiefs  of  Police  in  the  cities  have  been 
most  cooperative,  and  none  of  them  have 
been  more  cooperative  than  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  Sacramento.  We  feel  that 
if  you  will  deal  with  our  program  and 
approve  of  it  at  this  general  session,  and 
set  forth  to  those  present  the  details  of 
the  uniform  traffic  ordinance,  that  it  will 
be  for  your  benefit  and  that  of  the  women 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  give  to  you 
this  protection.  Then  I  know  that  you 
a  few  years  hence  will  say,  "I  am  glad 
we  have  this  uniform  traffic  ordinance 
throughout  the  municipalities  of  Cali- 
fornia."    (Applause). 

The  Chairman:  Now  we  will  have  a 
few  words  from  Mr.  George  E.  Sandford, 
General  Attorney  for  the  California  State 
Automobile  Association. 

Mr.  Sandford:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  after  listening  to 
Mrs.  Easton's  very  fine  talk  on  safety  in 
the  uniform  traffic  ordinance  I  feel  there 
is  very  little  left  for  me  to  say.  I  don't 
know  how  much  thought  the  municipali- 
ties of  California  have  given  to  the 
question  of  uniformity  of  law  and  regula- 
tions, and  especially  insofar  as  the  traffic 
laws  are  concerned.  I  think  it  has  been 
proven  over  a  period  of  the  last  ten  years 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  progress  in  secur- 
ing law  enforcement  and  obedience  until 
we  do  away  with  the  great  multiplicity 
of  traffic  laws  that  have  existed  in  this 
state  and  that  do  exist  at  this  time. 
The  first  blow  to  multiplicity  of  traffic 


law  was  enacted  when  the  California 
Vehicle  Act  was  adopted  in  our  state  by 
the  legislature  some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago.  Prior  to  that  time  the  counties  of 
the  State  of  Calitornia  had  the  right  to 
legislate  upon  speeding,  reckless  driving, 
arm  signals  and  other  provisions  of  the 
State  Vehicle  Act.  Law  in  its  easiest 
forms  is  hard  for  the  layman  to  under- 
stand, and  it  is  absolutely  unreasonable 
in  my  opinion  to  expect  to  get  anywhere 
if  we  are  going  to  present  the  public  with 
a  great  many  laws  tor  chem  to  learn  and 
comprehend.  So  therefore  when  the 
California  Vehicle  Act  was  enacted  it  in 
effect  took  away  from  the  counties  the 
right  to  legislate  on  certain  provisions 
pertaining  to  the  operation,  ownership 
and  transfer  of  motor  vehicles.  What 
was  the  result?  It  was  simply  this, 
gentlemen:  that  we  had  more  observance 
on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  traffic 
laws,  all  of  which  is  in  the  interest  of 
uniformity.  It  is  quite  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  the  state  cannot  legislate  as 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  cities  and 
municipalities  of  this  great  state  of  ours. 
That  must  be  done  by  the  city  fathers. 
That  problem  has  confronted  us  for  some 
time  and  as  a  solution  the  California 
State  Automobile  Association,  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  Southern  California,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Locke,  your 
Executive  Secretary,  and  the  very  valu- 
able assistance  of  Dr.  Miller  McClintock, 
we  developed  the  uniform  traffic  ordinance 
to  be  adopted  by  California  cities.  This 
ordinance,  gentlemen,  has  been  approved 
by  this  body  at  one  of  its  former  meet- 
ings, in  Fresno;  it  has  been  endorsed  and 
sponsored  by  the  California  Public  Safety 
Council,  by  the  California  Development 
Association,  by  the  Traffic  League  of 
California,  and  by  the  State  Automobile 
Clubs.  The  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
are  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Vehicle  Act  but  are  supplemental 
thereto.     If  there  are  any  provisions  in 
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this  ordinance  which  some  of  the  smaller 
municipalities  find  no  need  of,  those 
provisions  may  be  dropped  without  af- 
fecting the  uniformity  of  the  ordinance. 

The  thing  we  particularly  urge  at  this 
time  when  you  and  your  councils  are  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  this  ordinance, 
is  that  none  of  the  provisions  that  are 
applicable  to  your  localities  be  changed 
or  amended,  for  if  you  permit  that  then 
you  are  destroying  the  underlying  pur- 
poses of  the  adoption  of  this  ordinance, 
mainly  uniformity;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  obedience  to  law 
and  act  in  the  interest  of  safety  we  must 
have  uniformity  so  that  the  motoring 
public  will  understand  the  various  regu- 
lations in  the  various  cities.  I  have  with 
me  about  200  copies  of  this  ordinance  in 
this  form  (indicating).  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Locke  that  the  ordinance 
printed  as  I  have  it  here  would  have  to 
be  reprinted  by  the  cities  of  the  sixth 
class,  and  that  that  would  entail  some 
expense.  In  view  of  that  I  have  now  in 
the  print  shop  approximately  200  copies 
of  this  ordinance  being  reprinted  on  legal 
form  paper  so  that  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary to  be  done  when  the  ordinance  is 
presented  for  your  consideration  is  that 
the  name  of  the  city  be  incorporated  and 
submitted  to  the  council  for  passage. 

Now  I  will  very  briefly  go  through  the 
ordinance:  Article  I  of  the  ordinance 
provides  for  various  definitions,  such  as 
crosswalks,  pedestrians,  vehicles,  and  so 
forth.  Article  II  provides  for  obedience 
to  the  police  officers,  merely  making  it 
unlawful  for  pedestrians  to  disobey  sig- 
nals or  orders  of  the  traffic  police.  It 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  cross- 
walks in  the  central  and  business  district 
of  the  city  and  authorizes  the  placing  of 
signs,  such  as  loading  zones,  parking 
limits  and  so  forth.  Article  III  is  a  very 
important  one.  It  gives  the  pedestrians 
certain  rights  of  way  at  intersections. 
Our  cities  are  now  operating  under  the 


present  law  based  upon  the  common  law 
that  pedestrians  and  vehicles  had  equal 
rights  upon  the  highway,  and  such  is 
the  law  of  the  state  today.  This  ordi- 
nance will  amend  that  law  by  giving  to 
pedestrians  certain  rights  over  vehicles 
at  intersections,  something  that  is  very 
needful  and  in  the  interest  of  safety.  It 
is  useless  to  try  to  regulate  vehicular 
traffic  in  any  further  respect,  as  has  been 
brought  out,  without  also  regulating  the 
pedestrians.  On  a  go  signal  the  automo- 
biles rush  forward  to  get  across  before 
the  signal  turns  to  stop  again.  What 
happens?  The  pedestrian  is  permitted 
to  cross  notwithstanding  the  stop  or  go 
position  of  the  signal.  There  are  bound 
to  be  accidents,  and  those  who  look  out 
for  the  pedestrian  hold  up  the  traffic, 
which  of  itself  in  crowded  cities  is  a 
great  question.  So,  with  these  provisions 
controlling  pedestrians  it  is  going  to  result 
in  the  protection  of  the  public  and  the 
pedestrians  and  facilitate  the  movement 
of  automobile  traffic.  Article  IV  provides 
methods  of  approaching  turns  and  rules 
for  making  turns,  the  location  of  markers, 
the  placement  of  turning  buttons,  and 
so  forth.  There  is  a  provision  on  the 
question  of  boulevard  stops  and  provid- 
ing markers  of  these  boulevard  stops. 
Article  V  refers  to  stopping,  standing  and 
parking,  and  provides  for  the  marking 
of  time  limits,  and  specifies  the  parking 
time  limits  at  various  places.  Article 
VI  contains  rules  for  passing  street 
cars  and  also  controls  the  speed  of  street 
cars.  As  it  is  now,  there  is  no  law  in  the 
state  controlling  the  speed  of  street  cars, 
except  it  be  done  by  city  ordinance,  and 
we  should  have  uniform  provisions  cover- 
ing that  matter  as  we  have  them  uniform 
concerning  the  speed  of  automobiles. 
And  then  the  last  article  provides  for 
penalties  and  so  forth. 

Now  I  am  going  to  take  it  upon  myself 
to  visit  a  great  many  cities  in  the  next 
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Irrigation  Developments  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys 

By  Charles  H.  West 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  University  of  California. 


The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  large. 
It  has  many  aspects:  the  historical,  the 
economic,  the  legal,  and  the  engineering. 
Because  of  the  latitude  the  subject  per- 
mits, I  shall  probably  touch  upon  several 
of  these  phases  in  the  time  allotted  me. 

All  of  the  municipalities  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  are  di- 
rectly, and  the  larger  cities  of  the  state 
indirectly,  dependent  upon  irrigation  de- 
velopment. Hence  it  is  very  fitting  that 
those  interested  in  the  affairs  of  our 
municipalities  should  stop  long  enough  to 
consider  the  problems  of  agriculture.  If 
irrigation  development  is  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  legal  machinery,  if  the  economic 
conditions  of  agriculture  are  not  satis- 
factory, or  if  the  farmers  have  engineering 
and  financial  problems  to  solve,  the  pub- 
lic of  the  cities  should  understand  these 
conditions  in  order  to  help  in  their  solu- 
tion. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  but  you 
may  not  have  realized  the  extent  to  which 
certain  physical  features  have  affected 
the  agricultural  development.  The  pre- 
cipitation ac  Bakersfield  is  about  5  inches, 
and  it  increases  toward  the  north  until 
at  Redding  it  amounts  to  about  37  inches. 
Because  of  the  low  precipitation  in  the 
south,  the  population  early  turned  to 
irrigation. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  the  soils 
are  principally  sandy  loam,  while  in  the 
Sacramento  they  are  clay  loams  and 
adobe.  The  heavy  soils  can  be  profitably 
planted  to  dry  farm  grain  longer  than 
can  the  sandy  soils,  and  their  owners  have 
been  reluctant  to  change  to  irrigation 
farming  with  its  attendant  financial  risks. 


The  slopes  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
floor  are  gentle  and  extend  from  the 
mountains  to  the  trough  of  the  valley. 
The  principal  tributaries  rise  in  the  high 
Sierras  and  have  cut  narrow  depressions 
through  the  valley  fill  from  the  base  of 
the  mountains  to  the  trough.  Hence  in 
this  valley  there  is  very  little  overflow 
land  except  in  the  Kern  and  Tulare  Basins 
at  the  south  end  which  are  closed  basins 
having  no  outlet.  In  years  of  extreme 
runoff  water  flows  into  these  lake  beds 
but  in  normal  years  practically  all  of  it 
is  used  for  irrigation. 

The  north  half  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley is  filled  with  foothills  and  table  lands 
through  which  the  river  flows  in  a  narrow 
valley,  in  places  almost  a  canyon.  From 
Stony  Creek  (which  flows  through  Or- 
land)  the  valley  widens  out  into  a  broad 
flat  basin  and  the  main  river  flows 
through  the  western  part.  A  little  to  the 
south  the  Feather  River  enters  the  valley 
and  flows  along  the  east  side  uniting  with 
the  Sacramento  about  25  miles  above  the 
city  of  Sacramento.  These  streams,  all 
alluvial,  have  built  their  channels  above 
the  surrounding  country  forming  over- 
flow basins  along  the  main  river  and  be- 
tween the  tributaries.  Before  reclama- 
tion began,  more  than  a  million  acres  of 
land  were  submerged  in  flood  season. 
The  flood  menace  of  the  Sacramento 
River  has  controlled  the  development,  the 
problem  being  one  of  flood  control  rather 
than  of  irrigation. 

At  the  time  of  the  gold  discovery,  the 
only  cultivated  land  was  found  around  the 
Spanish  missions.  The  large  land-grant 
owners  were  interested  only  in  raising 
cattle    and   horses    for   their   hides    and 
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tallow.  The  floors  of  the  interior  valleys 
were  found  to  be  well  suited  to  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  and  soon  California  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  grain  producing 
states  in  the  Union.  As  people  and 
capital  found  their  way  to  California, 
irrigation  development  increased  and, 
because  of  the  natural  advantages,  in- 
tensive fruit  and  truck  crops  soon  took 
the  place  of  general  crops  and  forage. 
When  gold  was  discovered,  sea-going 
vessels  that  came  to  San  Francisco  around 
the  Horn  went  as  far  as  Sacramento  and 
a  few  of  them  to  Marysville.  At  Sacra- 
mento there  were  three  feet  of  tide  and 
vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water  docked 
there.  River  boats  went  as  far  as  Red 
Blufi^.  Since  gold  was  found  principally 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  river  transpor- 
tation was  only  important  on  that  stream. 
The  use  of  hydraulic  methods  in  gold 
mining  resulted  in  millions  of  yards  of 
debris  being  sluiced  into  the  beds  of 
mountain  streams.  With  each  high  water 
this  material  moved  gradually  into  the 
valley,  choking  all  the  channels  which 
before  were  small,  causing  greater  over- 
flow. The  development  of  gold  'nining 
was  directly  opposed  to  reclamation 
expansion  for,  as  levees  were  built  to 
reclaim  lands,  the  filling  of  the  river 
channels  with  slickings  tended  to  cause 
overflow.  Much  valuable  farm  land  was 
destroyed  by  excessive  deposition  of 
material  carried  in  flood  waters  that  broke 
over  the  land.  Lawsuits  were  numerous. 
Mining  and  agriculture  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  waged  a  war  that  termi- 
nated in  the  Caminetti  Act  of  1893  pro- 
hibiting placer  mining  except  where  the 
slickings  are  impounded  behind  a  dam. 
Although  this  issue  has  been  considered 
dead  for  years,  it  has  recently  been  re- 
vived through  the  proposed  construction 
of  a  huge  storage  reservoir  at  the  canyon 
which  would  make  possible  extensive 
placer  mining  on  all  tributaries  of  the 
Yuba  River.     The  agricultural  interests 


feel  this  operation  a  menace  not  justified 
by  the  gold  yield  when  compared  with  the 
risk  of  life  and  property.  When  reclama- 
tion began,  a  very  low  levee  was  sufficient 
to  reclaim  land  that  later,  when  adjoining 
lands  were  reclaimed,  required  much 
higher  levees.  Reclamation  development 
did  not  embody  any  adequate  plan  of 
flood  protection.  It  was  haphazard  in 
that  levees  built  in  one  area  caused 
the  overflow  of  some  previously  developed 
area.  The  flood  flow  of  the  Sacramento 
River  is  much  greater  than  engineers 
realized  until  the  extremely  high  water  of 
1907  and  1909  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
maximum  capacity  of  750,000  sec.  ft.  was 
necessary  for  adequate  protection.  In 
1910,  Capt.  Jackson  submitted  a  satis- 
factory plan  of  flood  control  consisting 
of  a  series  of  by-pass  channels  leveed 
through  the  overflow  basins  and  the 
dredging  of  river  channels  and  leveeing 
them  to  maximum  capacity.  Since  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  river  channels 
is  but  a  small  part  of  that  required,  the 
by-pass  channels  are  the  principal  sources 
of  relief. 

In  1911,  the  State  adopted  the  report 
and  created  the  State  Reclamation  Board 
to  supervise  the  project.  In  1913  the 
Sain  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Drainage 
District  was  formed  comprising  all  of  the 
lands  in  both  valleys  subject  to  overflow. 
The  overflow  lands  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  were  included  in  this  district  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  their  construc- 
tion plans  coordinated  so  as  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  entire  state.  Most 
of  the  overflow  lands  in  the  San  Joaquin 
have  been  reclaimed.  With  the  increas- 
ing use  of  water  for  power  and  irrigation, 
the  flood  hazard  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  reclamation  of  the  Delta,  a  network 
of  islands,  is  even  more  complete.  The 
flood  control  project  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  is  about  two-thirds  completed. 
The  project  has  cost  $34,000,000,  and  it 
is  estimated  $17,000,000  are  scill  to  be 
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spent  for  flood  protection.  In  California 
more  than  $100,000,000  have  already 
been  spent  for  reclamation  in  the  Delta 
and  Sacramento  Valley  alone. 

Prior  to  1911,  there  were  about  250,000 
acres  of  land  included  in  reclamation  pro- 
jects partly  constructed.  Since  1910, 
500,000  more  acres  have  been  included 
in  projects,  most  of  which  have  con- 
structed excellent  reclamation  work  and 
first-class  irrigation  systems.  Outside 
of  the  overflow  area,  there  was  very  little 
irrigation  development — a  few  small  pro- 
jects along  the  main  river,  the  Orland 
project  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service, 
the  Yolo  Water  Company,  and  the  moun- 
tain valley  areas  most  of  which  had  been 
under  irrigation  for  some  time.  These 
reclaimed  river  bottom  lands,  about  half 
of  which  are  irrigated,  are  fertile,  and 
under  intensive  cultivation,  yield  abun- 
dantly. Much  of  the  land  is  in  large 
ownerships  which,  when  subdivided  and 
brought  under  irrigation,  will  produce  a 
tremendous  quantity  of  crops.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  the  problem  has  been  one  of 
reclamation  supplemented  by  irrigation, 
for  only  a  small  part  of  the  higher  land 
not  requiring  reclamation  has  been  put 
under  irrigation. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  there  was 
little  flood  menace;  people  soon  turned 
to  irrigation.  "The  first  irrigation  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  was  doubtless  in 
1853,  when  a  ditch  was  built  from  Mill 
Creek  near  the  present  town  of  Visalia 
to  furnish  power  for  a  grist  mill  and  water 
was  taken  from  this  ditch  to  irrigate 
some  grain  lands  and  gardens.  The  fol- 
lowing year  two  miles  of  ditch  were  built 
to  the  Watson  Ranch  distinctly  for  irri- 
gation purposes."  Development  of  the 
Tule  River,  Kern  River,  and  the  Kings 
River  began  practically  the  same  time, 
in  the  year  1858.  Development  was 
rather  slow  on  the  Kern,  for  by  1873 
only    six    small    canals    had    been    built 


serving  about  5,000  acres  of  land.  On 
the  Kings  River,  however,  the  develop- 
ment was  more  rapid  and  most  of  the 
principal  canals  were  begun  in  the  60's 
and  70's.  On  the  San  Joaquin  River  the 
first  recorded  appropriation  was  in  1871. 
Farther  north,  the  development  of  the 
Tuolumne  and  Stanislaus  was  at  an 
even  later  date.  The  Modesto  and  Tur- 
lock  irrigation  districts  began  their  irri- 
gation construction  in  1888,  while  on  the 
Stanislaus  the  development  of  the  Oak- 
dale  and  South  San  Joaquin  districts 
did  not  begin  until  1910.  The  most 
important  stream  in  the  valley  is  the 
Kings  River,  because  of  the  three-fourths 
million  acres  of  land  which  it  serves,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  very  fine  orchard 
land  and  vineyard.  Practically  all  of  the 
dir3Ct  flow  of  the  streams  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  has  been  utilized.  Future 
development  must  come  through  com- 
plete stream  regulation. 

The  first  reclamation  district  in  the 
Delta  area  was  No,  3  on  Grand  Island 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento  River 
organized  in  the  year  1866.  Reclamation 
development  in  this  area  has  continued 
steadily  ever  since,  until  at  present  there 
are  390,000  acres  included  in  projects, 
most  of  which  produce  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. Reclamation  district  develop- 
ment in  the  Sacramento  Valley  began  in 
1868  with  the  organization  of  Levee 
District  No.  1  of  Sutter  County,  embrac- 
ing the  land  around  Yuba  City.  You  all 
know  that  reclamation  districts  are  num- 
bered consecutively,  so  that  one  may 
almost  judge  the  age  of  a  district  from  its 
number.  To  date,  nearly  2,500  districts 
have  been  formed,  but  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  them  are  in  existence  now. 

Irrigation  district  development  began 
in  1887,  and  from  1887  to  1892  six  dis- 
tricts were  formed  that  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. At  that  time,  and  shortly  after, 
many  unsound  projects  were  begun. 
It  was  not  until  1897,  when  the  law  was 
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amended,  that  sound  development  could 
be  safely  undertaken.  The  next  districcs 
to  be  formed  that  undertook  construction 
were  the  South  San  Joaquin  and  Oakdale 
districts  formed  in  1909.  At  that  time 
there  were  included  in  districts  477,000 
acres  afnd  since  1909,  1,800,000  acres  have 
been  included  in  districts  that  own  and 
operate  their  own  irrigation  systems. 

While  both  irrigation  and  reclamation 
districts  now  function  very  well,  some  of 
the  projects  are  poorly  conceived  and 
financial  distress  results.  Legal  machin- 
ery for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  bank- 
rupt districts  is  urgently  needed.  Under 
present  conditions,  much  of  the  value  of 
the  property  in  the  district  is  wasted 
before  a  readjustment  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  first  lands  to  be  irrigated  in  Cali- 
fornia were  served  by  ditches  controlled 
by  individuals  or  partnerships.  As  the 
lands  near  the  streams  were  irrigated,  it 
became  more  expensive  to  serve  the  more 
distant  lands,  consequently,  larger  aggre- 
gations of  farmers  were  formed  and 
mutual  and  incorporated  water  companies 
appeared.  Private  capital  undertook 
the  construction  of  canals  for  profit  and 
some  were  successful,  but  many  encoun- 
tered difficulty  because  of  lack  of  basic 
engineering  and  hydrographic  data  and 
the  lack  of  experience  in  encouraging  land 
settlement.  As  the  projects  became 
larger,  the  difficulties  increased. 

Because  California  has  both  humid  and 
arid  regions,  there  naturally  grew  up  two 
distinct  doctrines  of  water  use,  riparian 
and  appropriation.  The  former  comes 
from  the  old  English  common  law  and 
was  used  in  all  humid  sections,  and,  since 
the  humid  sections  of  California  were  the 
,  first  to  be  developed,  the  riparian  doctrine 
was  the  first  in  point  of  history.  The 
appropriation  laws  are  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  mining  industry  which  held  that 
priority  of  use  Constituted  priority  of 
right.    Further,  there  existed  in  California 


numerous  large  land  grants  whose  owners 
were  highly  in  favor  of  the  riparian  doc- 
trine for  by  it  they  could  retard  irrigation 
development  and  control  large  areas  of 
grazing  land. 

In  1886,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state,  in  the  case  of  Lux  vs.  Haggin,  de-  I 
cided  the  riparian  doctrine  should  have 
precedence  over  that  of  appropriation. 
In  order  to  combat  the  large  land-grant  I 
owners,  the  Wright  Irrigation  District 
law  was  passed.  This  gave  to  a  group  of 
farmers  the  right  of  eminent  domain  so  I 
that  they  could  condemn  and  acquire  by 
purchase  riparian  rights  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  other  appropriation 
rights  in  the  service  of  a  large  area 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  an 
irrigation  district.  Many  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  the  use  of  the  irrigation 
district  law  until  experience  had  perfected 
it.  Since  1897,  the  law  has  functioned 
very  satisfactorily  and  has  become  so 
popular  that  nearly  all  our  irrigation 
development  today  is  carried  out  by 
means  of  irrigation  districts  or  consolida- 
tions thereof.  Irrigation  districts  as  a 
governmental  unit  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered rural  municipalities.  All  of  the 
lands  within  their  boundaries  are  bonded 
to  pay  for  the  construction  of  the  irri- 
gation system. 

While  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
irrigation  development  through  irrigation 
districts  has  become  usual,  most  reclama- 
tion development  has  been  through 
reclamation  district  organization.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  reclama- 
tion district  and  the  irrigation  district 
is  that  the  former  carries  out  its  construc- 
tion by  the  issuing  of  warrants  and 
finances  the  project  after  the  construc- 
tion is  completed,  while  the  irrigation 
district  votes  bonds  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, the  money  is  spent  after  the  bonds 
are  sold,  and  the  expenditures  checked 
by    the    State    Engineer.      The    former 
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Relation  of  Downtown  Commercial  Districts  to 
Outlying  Business  Districts 

Address  for  League  of  California  Municipalities,  Sacramento,  California, 
Thursday,  September  22,  1927. 


By  Mr.  Gordon  Whitxall, 
Director-Manager,  City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


A  carburetor  is  not  a  Ford.  Neither 
is  a  piston,  a  crankshaft,  a  cylinder,  a 
timer  or  a  cam.  Only  in  combination — 
and  proper  combination- — can  such  com- 
ponent parts  be  assembled  into  a  working 
unit. 

Zoning  is  not  City  Planning.  Neither 
is  land  economics,  traffic  engineering, 
community  designing,  subdivision  control 
or  housing.  Only  in  combination — and 
proper  combination — can  such  compo- 
nent parts  be  assembled  into  a  valuable 
municipal  function. 

A  business  district  is  not  a  city. 
Neither  is  a  harbor,  an  industrial  area,  a 
park,  a  highway,  a  city  hall,  or  a  resi- 
dential district.  Only  in  combination — 
and  proper  combination — can  such  com- 
ponent parts  be  assembled  into  an 
efficient,  an  economical  and  permanent 
city. 

Who  is  there  now  who  will  undertake 
to  illustrate  the  theory  and  operation  of  a 
Ford,  but  who  will  confine  his  discussion 
to  a  carburetor?  Who  will  exhaust  the 
expansive  subject  of  City  Planning  but 
who  will  confine  his  discussion  to  zoning? 
Yet  I  am  expected  to  discuss  business 
centers;  big  ones  and  little  ones;  central 
ones  and  satellites;  just  as  though  they 
were  separate  entities  instead  of  insepa- 
rable integral  parts  of  a  whole  that  we 
call  a  city.  The  task  is  beyond  me.  I 
will,  however,  attempt  to  discuss  the 
relationship  of  business  centers,  but  not 
so  much  between  themselves  as  between 
them  and  the  other  districts  and  functions 
within  a  city.     To  do  this,  and  for  the 


sake  of  both  brevity  and  clarity,  I  shall 
go  far  afield  for  an  illustration. 

As  historical  time  is  measured,  the 
story  of  our  country  has  developed  rapidly 
and  recently.  In  fact  the  story  is  still 
running  in  serial  form  and  the  most  recent 
chapter  is  always  the  latest  but  never  the 
last. 

From  the  beginning  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  up  to  comparatively  recent 
times,  the  history  of  our  country  has  been 
largely  the  history  of  our  frontier.  So 
long  as  the  frontier  lasted  and  could  be 
pushed  ever  onward,  the  problems  of 
congested  population  were  not  much  in 
evidence.  During  this  same  period,  the 
country  lived  largely  through  the  exploi- 
tation of  our  seemingly  limitless  virgin 
resources — forests,  minerals,  fertile  soils. 
All  of  them  were  exploited  in  a  most 
prodigal  manner.  Then  things  were 
new.  So  long  as  land  remained  beyond 
the  frontier,  that  line  continued  to  ad- 
vance and  serve  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
acting  as  a  safety  valve  for  an  increasing 
population  and  also  bringing  into  the  fold 
new  resources  to  be  exploited. 

Then  interesting  things  happened.  Our 
advancing  frontier  met  an  obstacle  at  the 
Pacific.  Our  forests  farther  east  disap- 
peared. With  them  the  denuded  country 
fell  more  and  more  a  victim  to  erosion 
and  lands  that  were  not  destroyed  became 
exhausted  through  shortsighted  farming 
that  demanded  the  "last  drop  of  blood" — 
and  got  it.  The  time  came  when  we  had 
to  take  more  careful  stock  of  our  re- 
sources.     What    a    short    time   ago   was 
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wasted  as  useless,  now  became  rare  and 
consequently  choice.  The  time  came 
when  the  country  began  to  realize  that  it 
was  not  a  migrating  overgrown  band  of 
gypsies  living  off  the  fat  of  the  land  as  it 
passed  by,  but  had  now  become  a 
stationary  permanent  institution  that 
had  to  look  to  its  interior  for  subsistence. 
That  time  is  the  present. 

The  modern  metropolis  is  but  the 
product  of  evolution  from  a  village,  in  the 
course  of  which  almost  the  identical  pro- 
cesses have  been  experienced. 

A  few  homes  at  a  crossroad  and  a 
general  store  or  two,  a  church  and  a 
blacksmith  completed  the  nucleus  that 
became  the  congregating  place  and  trad- 
ing center  of  an  ever  widening  area  of 
development.  Soon  the  original  center 
became  predominantly  business  and  the 
residential  development  formed  a  ring 
around  it.  As  the  commercial  center  con- 
tinued to  expand  it  necessarily  encroached 
upon  and  then  forced  out  the  residential 
areas  in  ever  widening  bands  like  the  con- 
centric circles  of  waves  that  roll  out  over  a 
pond  when  a  pebble  is  thrown  in  the  middle. 
All  of  this  was  unavoidable  and  natural. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  this  stage  that 
the  area  covered  by  the  new  city  became 
vast.  The  distance  from  the  outside  to 
the  center  became  greater.  More  and 
more  the  bulk  of  the  buying  power  as 
represented  by  population  was  moved 
farther  and  farther  out.  The  original 
center  was  now  no  longer  the  most  ac- 
cessible spot  for  everybody.  Business  now 
began  to  reach  out  in  the  direction  from 
whence  came  the  buying  power.  It  was 
but  natural  that  it  should  follow  the 
lanes  of  incoming  travel.  Sometimes  a 
spot  would  be  reached  when  incoming  or 
cross  travel  would  meet  and  a  new 
nucleus  would  spring  up  —  more  con- 
veniently situated  to  serve  the  needs  of 
substantial  portions  of  the  population. 

Had  man,  in  the  meantime,  not  devel- 
oped mechanical  means  of  transportation, 


it  would  doubtless  have  transpired  that 
the  large  community,  if  it  could  exist  at 
all,  would  have  developed  into  a  pattern 
consisting  of  a  substantial  commercial 
center  with  satellite  centers  surrounding, 
so  located  in  respect  to  strategic  travel- 
ways  as  to  most  efSciently  serve  the  | 
population   within   reasonable  radii. 

But  at  this  stage  wheels  were  intro- 
duced that  were  harnessed  to  lightning 
and  ran  on  smooth  rails.  Through  this 
medium  the  population  assumed  the 
ability  to  flow  in  great  numbers  like  the 
tides.  The  original  business  center  in 
certain  of  our  Eastern  metropolitan  cities 
took  advantage  of  this  development  as  a 
means  of  artificially  injecting  into  its 
midst  through  rapid  transit  means  a 
greater  buying  population  than  would 
otherwise  have  normally  come.  Thus  the 
business  center  which  had  begun  co  feel 
the  effect  of  dry  rot  was  somewhat  re- 
vived when  its  ability  to  serve  was  taxed 
to  capacity  by  this  new  injection  of  life 
blood  in  the  nature  of  new  buying  power. 
But  not  content  with  the  new  situation, 
the  capacity  of  the  new  business  center 
proceeded  to  enlarge  by  horizontal  ex- 
pansion and  by  the  increasing  of  bulk 
through  recourse  to  a  program  of  sky- 
scraper construction.  The  original  con- 
dition was,  therefore,  soon  repeated. 
The  increase  in  business  institutions  and 
the  amount  of  buying  power  necessary 
to  support  the  same  soon  assumed  the 
same  relationship  to  the  increased  buying 
power  that  came  in  as  was  the  case  in  the 
smaller  business  district  before  artificial 
means  of  access  were  employed.  In  addi- 
tion the  traffic  congestion,  which  was  but 
a  symptom  physical  and  understandable 
by  the  casual  observer  and  which  it  was 
thought  would  be  remedied  by  bringing 
in  people  over  head  and  under  ground 
now  became  aggravated  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  density,  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  area  within  which 
this  densitv  existed. 
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Speaking  of  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  these  cities,  it  might  be  said 
that  they  were  "putting  all  their  eggs  in 
one  basket."  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  sug- 
gest that  the  egg  basket  saying  is  doubly 
appropriate  in  this  case  because  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  inference,  the  basket 
might  be  so  large  and  the  eggs  so  many 
that  they  would  crush  each  other — all  but 
the  top  ones.  I  commend  this  enlarged 
egg  basket  proverb  with  its  double 
application  as  worthy  of  second  thought. 

Unfortunately  in  the  east,  there  could 
be  no  adequate  transportation  except 
that  which  might  be  publicly  provided. 
It  seems  equally  unfortunate  that  the 
simple  mechanics  of  railroad  construction 
dictated  that  when  once  constructed,  a 
transit  system  became  inflexible.  It 
necessarily  followed  the  same  routes  and 
poured  its  human  burden  into  the  same 
maelstroms  of  congestion.  It  was  a  sys- 
tem that  found  those  desiring  service  to 
conform  their  needs  or  desires  to  the 
limitations  of  the  system,  instead  of  the 
transportation  system  conforming  its 
service  to  the  needs  or  desires  of  the 
public. 

It  was  perfectly  natural,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  a  "wheel  type"  com- 
munity should  have  developed  that 
poured  its  human  tide  inward  in  the 
morning  along  converging  spokes  to  the 
human  sardine  plant  at  the  hub.  In  the 
evening  the  process  was  (and  is  yet) 
reversed.  The  whole  system,  as  we  look 
back  at  it,  was  unnatural. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  test  the 
correctness  of  the  last  statement  that 
the  eastern  type  of  metropolis  is  un- 
natural— even  wasteful.  Much  of  the 
answer  is  contained  in  the  very  process 
leading  up  to  the  question. 

In  Southern  California,  in  and  around 
Los  Angeles,  a  most  unusual  condition  is 
developing.  It  is  probably  typical  of  the 
west.  There  is  a  community  substantially 
larger   than    certain   eastern    cities   were 


when  they  developed  a  "rapid  transit" 
system.  Yet  Los  Angeles  has  no  such 
system.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
for  social,  economic  and  physical  reasons, 
it  never  will  have  such  a  system  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word.  And,  still,  the 
community  is  thriving.  In  fact,  it  is 
growing  in  a  way  for  which  history  has* 
no  precedent.  Can  such  a  phenomena 
be  explained  in  the  face  of  all  the  dog- 
matic beliefs  that  seemingly  have  gov- 
erned community  development  in  the 
past?  The  discussion  henceforth  will  at- 
tempt to  show  that  in  the  face  of  certain 
new  factors,  the  Los  Angeles  (or  Western) 
type  of  development  is  normal,  economi- 
cally sound,  socially  correct  and  conse- 
quently unusually  stable. 

As  to  factors — the  automobile  is  first. 
Climate,  that  permits  maximum  employ- 
ment of  autos  is  second.  A  consequent 
fluid  population  is  third  and  a  com- 
munity of  vast  distances  and  sparse 
population  is  the  result. 

Analyzing  these  factors  first  from  the 
standpoint  of  transportation,  we  find  as  a 
first  consideration  that  more  than  every 
third  person  in  Los  Angeles  has  fully  con- 
firmed the  Darwinian  theory  by  evolving 
an  anatomy  almost  possessed  of  four 
wheels.  That  gives  us  better  than  a  wheel 
a  person.  In  other  and  more  serious 
words,  out  in  the  west  today,  the  indi- 
vidual provides  and  owns  his  own  indi- 
vidual means  of  mechanical  locomotion. 
But  he  has  not  yet,  and  never  will,  pro- 
vide his  individual  "trackage"  or  high- 
way— not  so  long  as  he  stays  on  the 
ground.  But  that  is  another,  though 
closely  related,  subject. 

It  is  this  mobility  of  the  population 
that  has  made  possible  the  far  flung  areas 
of  habitation.  In  fact,  the  distances  are 
so  great  that  when  we  apply  to  the  unit 
of  measurement  the  unit  of  cost  for  rapid 
transit  construction,  one  is  inclined  to 
agree  that  economically  rapid  transit  is 
impossible.    But  natural  laws  it  seems,  is 
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WATER  CAN'T  REACH  THE  SUBGRADE 

of  an  asphaltic 
concrete  pavement 

CONSIDER  this  more  efficient 
type  of  paving  when  laying 
roads  over  new  surveys.  Ail  joints 
are  sealed.  Moisture  is  placed  under 
perfect  control.  No  water  can  reach 
or  disturb  the  subgrade.  That 
means  a  saving  of  useless  repairs — 
a  Strong  reason  why  western  engi- 
neers are  recommending  asphaltic 
concrete. 

Seven  Other  Advantages 

1 . — Smooth  Surface  —  No  Joints 
— Low  Traftive  Resistance. 

2. — Contraftion  and  Expansion 
Absorbed  Within  Itself.  No 
Surface  "Buckling." 

3  — Absorbs  Impaift  of  FaSt  or 
Heavy  Traffic  Without  Sagging. 

4  — Noiseless,  Duftless,  Easily 
Cleaned. 

5. — MoStPrafticalforResurfacing. 

6. — Easily  and  Quickly  Replaced 
— No  Traffic  Delays  when  cut 
into  for  repairs  to  conduits, 
cables,  etc. 

1. — Lower  Original  CoSl. 

Get  in  touch  with  our  local  office 
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tion  or  write  us  direft.  Union  Oil 
Building,  Los  Angeles. 
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providing  a  better  substitute  by  way  of 
removing  the  necessity. 

So  long  as  the  population  was  reason- 
ably small,  there  was  no  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  those  who  desired  to,  and  did  go 
to  the  original  Downtown  Commercial 
District.  But  as  the  population  increased, 
the  number  who  desired  the  services  that 
could  be  had  only  downtown,  also  in- 
creased until  they  congested  the  down- 
town area  and  made  it  uncomfortable. 
But  the  downtown  area  increased  in  size, 
both  in  area  and  bulk  and  this  increased 
its  absorption  power  or  its  ability  to  serve 
greater  numbers.  And  by  that  time  the 
population  had  grown  and  the  greater 
numbers  necessary  to  fill  the  downtown 
became  available.  In  fact  they  got  so 
numerous  that  they  got  in  each  others 
way  in  their  attempts  to  get  downtown 
and  home  again.  A  street  system  and 
street  car  system  that  had  previously 
been  sufficient  was  now  wholly  inade- 
quate. And  so  we  proceeded  to  remedy 
that  situation  by  increasing  the  capacity 
of  old  streets  and  adding  to  their  number. 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  population 
continued  to  grow.  The  number  who 
wanted  to  get  downtown  but  couldn't 
began  to  increase.  And  then  an  interest- 
ing thing  occurred.  The  automobile  it 
was  discovered  would  operate  equally 
efficiently  going  west  as  going  east. 
Unlike  "Rapid  Transit"  systems,  the 
auto  was  not  bound  to  a  beaten  path. 
It  could  and  WOULD  go  where  going  was 
easiest  and  where  an  objective  was  most 
conveniently  reached. 

Then  business  discovered  that  rather 
than  lose  a  patron  who  couldn't  get  to  it, 
that  it  was  better  to  take  the  business  to 
the  patron  or  at  least  to  another  place 
that  the  patron  could  reach.  One  has 
but  to  count  the  branch  banks,  outlying 
theaters,  branch  stores  to  see  endless 
evidence  of  that  fact. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  only 
normal    to    find    outlying    concentrating 


centers  for  these  extended  business  activi- 
ties. As  a  consequence  we  have  Holly- 
wood, Glendale,  Pasadena  and  other 
satellite  communities  on  the  inner  orbits 
of  our  Metropolitan  Solar  System.  Long 
Beach,  Redondo,  Venice,  Santa  Monica, 
Monrovia  and  Whittier  typify  the  satel- 
lite in  the  outer  orbits.  It  is  significant 
that  the  Sun,  or  original  Downtown  sec- 
tion, is  not  dimmer,  though  there  may 
be  reason  to  question  whether  it  can  be- 
come much  more  brilliant. 

Nor  does  the  solar  example  end  its  use- 
fulness at  this  point  in  our  story.  As  in 
the  real  solar  system,  so  in  this  one,  the 
satellites  also  have  their  sphere  of  in- 
fluence— or  gravity  pull.  Each  serves 
as  the  nucleus  for  a  reasonable  service 
radius  around.  This  fact  is  most  signifi- 
cant in  its  result! 

IT  SUBSTANTIALLY  REDUCES 
THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  AVERAGE 
PASSENGER  MILE  TRIP  PER  DAY! 

It  removes  the  principal  causes  of  con- 
gestion by  reducing  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  average  person  on  an  average  day 
and  it  reduces  the  areas  from  within 
which  the  population  concentrates  in  a 
center.  Such  a  system  is  mechanically 
efficient;  it  is  economically  sound;  it  is 
socially  ideal. 

In  view  of  such  evidence  as  is  visible 
to  all  who  will  see,  there  seems  no  other 
possible  conclusion  than  that  the  rapidly 
developing  outlying  business  districts  are 
nature's  own  answer  to  a  modern  problem. 
That  all  this  did  not  occur  until  now,  and 
that  out  here  in  the  west,  is  answered  by 
the  reference  already  made  in  respect  to 
the  automobile  and  the  eastern  systems 
of  rapid  (?)  transit  that  seem  now  to 
prove  rapid  only  in  the  regrettable  decay 
that  has  followed  in  their  wake. 

To  say  more  would  require  discussion 
of  population  densities,  land  economics, 
and  all  the  other  related  factors  that  this 
audience  is  fully  capable  of  personally 
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tracing  through.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  con- 
clusion, that  in  the  tendencies  above 
referred  to,  we  possibly  find  the  beginning 
also  of  a  system  of  development  that  will 
forever  put  a  stop  to  the  terrific,  prodigal 
and  criminal  economic  and  social  waste 


of  community  growth.  May  it  not  almost 
be  said  that  in  the  tendency  described 
we  see  a  definite  application  to  city 
growth  of  the  almost  universal  rule  in 
industry,  commerce  and  society — SPE- 
CIALIZATION   and    the    UNIT    SYS- 


that  has  been  incident  to  past  processes      TEM. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ENGINEERING  ABSTRACTS 

Sewer  Plant  Pays  Dividends.  R.  E.  McDonnel.  Western  Construction  News,  Vol. 
2,  No.  8,  April  25,  1927.  pp.  42-43. 
The  author  discusses  the  advantage  of  sewers  under  the  headings,  "Benefits  of 
water  works  made  available,"  ''Sewers  an  inducement  to  factories,"  "Cost  less  than 
cesspools  and  privies,"  "Sewers  enhance  property  values"  and  "No  community  can 
afford  to  be  without  sewers."  He  states  that  an  average  of  132  cities  show  sewers 
to  cost  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  water  works.  He  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment "After  twenty-five  years  of  experience  in  sanitary  engineering  work  the  writer 
can  unhesitatingly  say  that  no  improvement  will  pay  better  dividends  than  the 
installation  of  a  modern  system  of  sanitary  sewers,  and  when  once  properly  installed, 
it  is  self-cleansing,  and  as  lasting  as  time  itself.  No  community  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  improvement."- — E.  A.  Reinke. 
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HEALTH  OFFICERS'  SECTION 


Paper  Delivered  at  California  League  of  Municipalities,  Sacramento, 
California,  Wednesday,  September  21,   1927 


By  Arthur  Hieronymus,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Alameda,  California 


Mr.  Chairman,  Public  Health  Nurses, 
and  Fellow  Health  Officers: 

The  subject  of  my  talk,  this  afternoon, 
is  the  Part-time  Health  Officer's  Problem 
of  Cooperation  with  the  Public  Health 
Activities  of  Allied  Agencies.  I  was  asked 
to  discuss  this  topic  from  the  Part-time 
Health  Officer's  standpoint,  and  inci- 
dentally I  may  say  that  the  name  "Part- 
time  Health  Officer"  is  a  misnomer,  for 
my  experience  proves  that  a  Part-time 
Health  Officer  is  on  duty  all  of  the 
time.  He  is  also  compelled,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  to  make  a  living  by  prac- 
ticing his  profession  among  the  enemies 
he  makes  while  enforcing  his  public 
health  regulations. 

Cooperation  Is  Indeed  a  problem  for  the 
Health  Officer,  and  Is  one  of  the  difficulties 
he  has  to  encounter. 

The  usual  functions  of  a  health  depart- 
ment as  they  exist  In  California  and  most 
districts  throughout  the  United  States 
are  based  on  old-time  ideas. 

1.  The  Health  Department  is  headed 
by  a  Health  Officer.  He  Is  the  executive 
of  his  department,  receiving,  reading  and 
answering  the  correspondence,  and  mak- 
ing reports. 

2.  He  has  the  duties  of  registrar  of  his 
district,  as  authorized  by  state  law,  re- 
ceiving and  filing  birth  and  death  cer- 
tificates, and  making  reports  on  same. 

3.  He  has  supervision  over  the  com- 
municable diseases  In  his  district  as  to 
reporting;  quarantining  and  Isolating, 
and  using  various  methods  to  control, 
terminate  and  prevent  epidemics. 

4.  There  Is  a  Plumbing  and  Sanitary 
Inspector,    sometimes    combined    In    one 


person,  and  sometimes  two.  The  Plumb- 
ing Inspector  Inspects  the  plumbing  in 
new  buildings  and  gives  permits  for  new 
plumbing  In  old  buildings.  The  Sanitary 
Inspector  looks  after  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  barns,  stables,  alleys,  yards, 
beaches,  etc.  He  attends  to  complaints 
concerning  flies,  rats,  mosquitoes.  He 
oversees  sewerage,  the  disposal  of  gar- 
bage, rubbish,  and  fumigates  houses  in 
which  Infectious  diseases  have  existed. 

5.  The  Veterinarian  and  Food  In- 
spector Is  sometimes  combined  under  one 
person,  or  sometimes  more.  The  Veteri- 
narian examines  the  cattle  that  supply 
milk  for  the  community  and  Investigates 
communicable  diseases  of  domestic  ani- 
mals that  are  of  public  health  Interest. 
The  Food  Inspector  Inspects  the  wholesale 
and  retail  milk  distributing  plants,  grocery 
stores,  restaurants,  delicatessens,  meat, 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  soft  drink 
parlors,  and  water  sources  and  supplies. 

6.  The  laboratory  examines  the  milk 
and  water  of  the  district,  both  chemically 
and  bacterlologlcally.  Makes  bacteriolog- 
ical examinations  for  diagnosis  of  com- 
municable diseases,  and  for  the  release 
of  same. 

This  Is  the  outline  of  the  usual  work  of 
the  old  time  health  office.  It  Is  based  on 
the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  many 
years  ago,  that  health  depended  upon 
plumbing  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
yards,  etc.  This  Is  the  old  rut  In  which 
we  are  carrying  on  our  work. 

Of  late  years,  great  advances  have  been 
made  In  public  health.  Many  activities 
working  under  various  agencies  have 
arisen  and  are  paralleling  the  Health  De- 
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partment  with  more  or  less  cooperation, 
usually  less.  Sometimes  the  Health 
Officer  does  not  know  of  their  existence. 

Among  these  activities  are  numerous 
clinics  for  rendering  service  to  people 
who  are  sick  and  unable  to  pay  a  private 
physician.  These  are:  dermatologic, 
endocrine,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat, 
gynecology,  internal  medicine,  obstetrics, 
orthopedic,  physiotherapy,  pediatric,  surg- 
ical, urological,  venereal  and  tubercular. 
They  have  gradually  extended  their 
service  to  all  people  regardless  of  financial 
status,  and  have  taken  up  preventive 
medicine:  as — child  guidance,  consulta- 
tion clinics,  dental  prophylaxis,  general 
information  regarding  public  health  and 
social  service,  health  education  and  im- 
munity clinics,  neuro-psychiatry,  nu- 
trition, prenatal  conference,  summer 
health  camps,  well  baby  conferences,  and 
tuberculosis.  From  these  clinics  devel- 
oped other  agencies  that  give  service  as 
follows:  prenatal,  post-partum,  infant 
welfare,  child  welfare,  pre-school  drives, 
school  examinations,  mental  test  clinics, 
communicable  disease,  tuberculosis,  foster 
homes  investigations,  minor  treatments, 
bedside  nursing,  health  education,  infant 
feeding,  milk  modification,  and  social 
service  work.  These  are  some,  though 
not  all,  of  the  various  activities  that  have 
grown  up  and  are  paralleling  the  Health 
Departments.  Many  of  these  agencies 
have  full  control  of  these  activities. 

I  shall  take  the  time  to  discuss  only 
two  or  three  allied  agencies: 

1.  The  public  schools  have  developed 
a  definite  public  health  work,  including 
many  of  the  activities,  I  have  mentioned, 
in  children  of  school  age.  The  board  of 
education  through  their  nurses  and  medi- 
cal directors  carry  on  this  work  inde- 
pendent of  the  health  department,  and 
sometimes  without  cooperation.  This 
causes  a  great  deal  of  duplication,  and 
lacks  the  efficiency  that  should  prevail 
under  a  Health  Department. 


2.  Health  Centers  have  developed 
preventive  clinics,  entering  into  many 
health  activities  absolutely  independent 
of  the  Health  Department  to  which  they 
properly  belong. 

3.  Social  Service  Boards  are  dealing 
almost  entirely  with  health  problems. 
I  believe  that  every  social  service  problem 
is  now  or  has  been  dependent  upon  a 
health  condition,  either  tuberculosis, 
venereal  disease,  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability. Social  service  agencies  attempt 
to  improve  conditions  by  treating  the 
result  or  eflfect,  rather  than  by  treating 
the  cause;  and  the  cause  of  social  service 
conditions  is  almost  entirely  a  public 
health  problem. 

It  is  strange  that  these  agencies  desire 
to  hold  on  to  public  health  activities, 
even  when  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  to 
them  that  it  would  be  better  to  place 
their  executive  work  in  the  hands  of  a 
trained  health  officer.  I  presume  that  it 
is  human  nature  to  hold  on  to  their  pre- 
rogatives, and  to  administer  the  executive 
power  of  expending  the  budgets  that  are 
allowed  them. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the 
schools  of  a  city  having  six  or  seven 
thousand  pupils,  that  there  is  a  daily 
average  absence  of  from  four  to  six 
hundred.  This  can  be  reduced  fifty  per 
cent  if  it  were  handled  by  a  trained  health 
officer  with  a  staff  of  nurses  to  follow  up 
cases  of  daily  absences.  The  Board  of 
Education  thereby  saving  enough  money 
on  the  per  capita  allowed  for  pupils  in 
attendance  alone,  to  pay  the  expense  of 
such  work,  and  still  have  money  left  over. 

These  public  health  activities  practiced 
by  schools,  social  service  boards,  clinics, 
and  many  other  agencies  are  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  education, 
social  service  board,  or  some  commission 
made  up  of  three,  five,  or  seven  laymen. 
They  have  many  duties,  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  constructive  work  in  many  lines, 
and  usually  these  boards  are  people  very 
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competent  in  business  way,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  trained  to  give  the  best 
advice  in  health  problems.  They,  there- 
fore, delegate  this  to  some  supervising 
nurse  or  director  to  conduct  the  work,  and 
she  is  responsible  to  them.  The  results 
are  not  always  the  best. 

The  ideal  Health  Department  should 
be  a  health  department  headed  by  an 
experienced  health  officer,  who  has  con- 
trol of  all  the  functions  of  public  health 
in  his  district  and  executive  supervision 
over  all  health  activities  of  allied  agencies. 
Many  health  departments  have  control 
of  some  of  these  activities,  other  health 
departments  have  control  of  others,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  they  have  control 
over  practically  all.  In  those  cities  where 
the  health  department  has  full  control 
over  all  of  these  activities,  they  are  known 
as  the  most  efficient.  This  is  a  tribute 
to  the  fact  that  such  a  health  department 
is  to  be  desired. 

Now  as  to  the  Health  Officers  and  their 
attitude  toward  these  allied  activities, 
they  may  feel  that  it  would  add  greatly 
to  their  work,  and  otherwise  complicate 
their  department — but  I  do  not  think 
such  would  be  the  case.  He  would  be  the 
executive  for  such  agency,  and  in  turn 
would  give  authority  to  the  nurses  and 
workers  under  him  to  carry  on  their  work. 
The  health  department  would  be  the 
clearing  house  for  all  of  the  activities. 

Health  nurses  working  under  other 
agencies  than  the  Health  Department 
may  feel  they  are  surrendering  their 
authority.  I  believe  that  a  health  nurse 
would  find  it  to  her  advantage,  and  that 
she  could  do  better  work  under  a  trained 
health  officer  than  under  a  board  of  five 
or  seven  lay  members.  She  would  be 
given  full  authority  by  a  health  officer 
and  would  have  full  power  to  execute  her 
work,  and  would  be  responsible  to  one 
person  rather  than  to  a  board  of  lay 
directors,  sometimes  with  contrary  opin- 
ions   on    health    problems.      The    health 


officer's  supervision  would  be  much  the 
same  as  his  supervision  over  the  plumbing 
inspector  or  the  food  inspector,  who  in  all 
health  departments  have  full  authority 
and  full  power  in  their  special  line  or 
work,  even  though  they  are  nominally 
under  the  health  office. 

A  city  can  have  more  efficient  health 
work  done  if  all  of  the  activities  were 
placed  in  one  department.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  cities  that  have  tried 
the  plan.  This  is  our  problem,  fellow 
health  officers,  of  cooperation.  How  are 
you  to  solve  it?  It  cannot  be  forced  upon 
these  agencies,  but  there  are  five  methods 
that  I  would  suggest  to  bring  this  about: 

First — Education,  by  that  I  mean  the 
education  of  the  people  in  your  district, 
physicians,  city  councils,  city  officials, 
board  of  education  and  public  service 
boards,  to  the  fact  that  a  health  depart- 
ment is  an  important  department  in  the 
city  government.  That  it  is  just  as 
essential  as  police,  fire  and  park  depart- 
ments. That  without  the  Health  Depart- 
ment no  other  board  of  your  city  govern- 
ment will  avail.  They  could  never  have 
built  the  Panama  Canal  if  they  did  not 
first  establish  an  efficient  health  depart- 
ment. Prove  to  everybody  in  your  dis- 
trict that  your  department  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  and  needs  money  and  workers, 
such  as  other  departments. 

Second — Maintain  a  friendly  attitude 
toward  allied  agencies,  avoid  friction 
and  misunderstandings. 

Third — The  Health  Department  should 
do  their  work  thoroughly,  making  it  a 
100%  Health  Department,  so  that  the 
public  and  the  officials  will  know  that 
any  other  functions  assigned  to  the  de- 
partment will  be  done  and  done  well. 

Fourth — To  allied  agencies — give  all 
the  cooperation  you  possibly  can.  Give 
everything  they  ask  and  more.  Make 
them  dependent  upon  you.  Put  yourself 
in  a  position  where  they  cannot  do  with- 
out you. 
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ASPHALTIC   CONCRETE 

WELCOMES   THE   TEST! 

The  President  of  the  Golden  Gate  Ferry  Com- 
pany, Mr.  A.  O.  Stewart,  writes:  "the  selection  of 
the  pavement  was  based  on  .  .  .  ability  to  with- 
stand very  heavy  traffic  and  .  . .  the  least  possible 
delay  in  construction." 

If  you  want  a  pavement  with  long  life,  low  up- 
keep costs,  and  no  detours  during  construction  — 
investigate  asphaltic  concrete. 


Dumbarton  Bridie.  Near  Palo  Alio.   Cahlxrnu 


Golden  Gate  Ferry.  Causeway,  Berkeley,  California 

You,  too,  will  choose  it  —  as  did  the  Golden 
Gate  Ferry  Company  for  its  great  Berkeley  Cause- 
way—  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  its  San 
Francisco  automobile  ferry  terminal  —  the  Rich- 
mond-San Rafael  Ferry  and  the  Dumbarton 
Bridge  for  fhe/r  heavy  duty  paving. 

Access  to  complete  service  and  cost  information 
regarding  asphaltic  concrete  may  be  had  through 
this  Company's  representative.  His  time  is  yours. 
STANDARD    OIL    COMPANY    OF    CALIFORNIA 


ASPHALTIC  CONCRE 

-Jbr  durabiUh 
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Fifth — Take  from  allied  agencies  all 
the  assistance  they  will  give  graciously, 
demanding  nothing.  You  will  find  that 
they  will  give  you  more  and  more  to  cut 
down  expenses  and  to  get  out  of  unpleas- 
ant situations,  so  that  in  time  they  will 
refer  to  your  department  many  of  their 
functions. 


By  following  these  five  rules  the  day 
may  come  when  you  will  have  an  ideal 
Health  Department,  and  the  Health 
Officer  will  have  control  of  all  the  func- 
tions of  Public  Health  in  his  district,  and 
supervision  of  all  the  Public  Health 
activities  of  other  agencies. 


Traffic  Problems  and  Their  Solution 


With  the  aim  of  determining  the  best 
means  of  solving  the  constantly  growing 
traffic  problems  that  beset  every  com- 
munity, Nation's  Traffic,  the  national 
publication  devoted  to  street  and  high- 
way traffic,  is  conducting  a  contest  in 
which  $10,000  is  offered  for  ideas  on  the 
subject.  The  magazine  is  published  in 
St.  Louis. 

How  to  divert  traffic  in  its  most  useful 
channels  as  well  as  how  co  properly 
administer  the  various  functions  of  traffic 
control  will  be  among  the  purposes  of 
the  nation-wide  quest  for  ideas.  Its 
ultimate  result,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  a  de- 
crease in  the  tremendous  death  toll  taken 
in  motor  vehicle  accidents. 

Twenty  traffic  experts  of  national 
recognition  will  be  called  in  to  judge  the 
ideas  entered  in  the  contest,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  which  the  St.  Louis  Safety 
Council  is  considering  a  conference  of 
state  and  city  officials  from  throughout 
America  in  order  to  aid  the  judges  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Fifteen  cash  awards  will  be  made. 
First  prize  will  be  ?2,50O  and  second 
$1,500.  The  next  three  prizes  will  be 
awards  of  $1,000  each,  with  the  sixth 
prize  of  $750  and  the  other  nine  ranging 
in  amounts  from  $100  to  $500. 

Everyone  may  enter  the  contest  and 


it  is  not  required  that  participants  be  city 
officials  or  traffic  experts.  Rules  of  the 
contest  are  few  and  there  are  no  strings 
or  reservations  attached.  The  awards 
will  be  based  exclusively  on  the  merit  of 
the  ideas  entered.  Full  details  of  the 
contest  and  a  skeleton  outline  of  the 
answers  are  issued  in  booklet  form  by 
Nation's  Traffic.  The  contest  closes 
April  30,  1928. 

The  outline  submitted  contestants  as  a 
basis  for  their  contributions  is  designed 
to  cover  all  major  phases  of  official  work 
affecting  or  affected  by  traffic.  Partici- 
pants have  an  equal  opportunity  to  earn 
one  or  more  of  the  cash  awards,  as  they 
are  allowed  to  make  cheir  own  choice  of 
subjects. 

Winning  contributions  will  be  given 
national  distribution  for  the  consideration 
of  and  probable  adoption  by  municipali- 
ties. When  the  final  awards  have  been 
made,  the  committee  of  awards  will  pre- 
sent its  findings  to  the  Hoover  Committee 
on  Municipal  Traffic  Ordinance  and  Regu- 
lations for  its  further  consideration  with 
the  possibility  that  the  winning  ideas 
will  be  recommended  for  universal  adop- 
tion. 

Information  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  publication  at  711  Title  Guar- 
anty Building,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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ley.     Uevelopment   in   the  ban  Joaquin 

method    often    results    in    extravagances  increased    125    per    cent    from    \901    to 

since  there  is  no  means  of  curbing  expen-  1920,  while  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  it 

diture    except    by    the    election    of   new  increased  210  per  cent  in  the  same  period, 

^^^^cto^s.  $191,000,000  had  been  spent  for  irrigation 

Turning,  now,  to  the  present  irrigation  works    up    to    1920.      Of    this    amount 

situation;  according  to  the  1920  census,  $72,000,000,    or    38>^    per    cent,    were 

in   California  4,219,000   acres   were   irri-  spent    in    the    San   Joaquin    Valley    and 

gated,  63  per  cent  by  gravity,  7.1  per  cent  $29,000,000,  or    15   per  cent,   had   been 

by  pumping  from  streams  and  lakes,  20.5  spent  in  the  Sacramento.    In  both  valleys 

per  cent  from  wells,  2.5  per  cent  by  a  only  $11,000,000   had   been   spent   prior 

combination  of  gravity  and  pumping  or  to  1902  and  since  then,  89>^  million  dol- 

gravity  and  wells.    The  amount  irrigated  krs  have  been  used. 

by    storage    alone    is    very    insignificant,  One-third  of  the  increase  in   the  irri- 

only   one-half  of  one   per   cent,   but   no  g^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  1910  ^^  1920 

doubt  the  area  irrigated  by  storage  and  r  ^l  j  1  c  u  j 
J.  a  1  •  ,  •  ,  ,  was  rrom  the  development  or  wells,  and 
direct  flow  combined  is  much  larger.  ,  •  ,  r  .  r 
Between  1909  and  1919,  the  irrigated  ^bout  one-sixth  from  the  use  of  pumping 
area  of  the  state  increased  1,555,000  "machinery.  Most  of  the  direct  flow  avail- 
acres,  or  58.4  per  cent.  1919  was  a  dry  ^^^^  ^^^^^  streams  has  been  appropriated, 
year,  and  since  the  census  figures  -report  Future  development  will  consist  in  the 
only  the  area  actually  irrigated,  this  building  of  storage  supplemented  by  the 
figure  may  be  low.  use  of  pumping  machinery.     Very  little 

In    preparing    the    irrigation    map    of  more  can  be  expected  from  the  develop- 

California,  the  Department  of  Irrigation  ment  of  wells  unless  storage  can  be  used 

and  Drainage  Investigations  mapped  all  to  replenish  the  ground  water  supply  in 

the   irrigated  land   in   the   state.     They  pumping  areas. 

found  that  in  1919  5,030,000  acres  were  Future   development   will   involve   the 

either   irrigated   or   were   provided   with  construction  of  larger  and  more  expensive 

irrigation   works  in   good   condition   and  projects.     To  indicate  how  the  per  acre 

capable  of  supplying  land  when  water  is  cost  of  irrigation  works  is  increasing,  I 

available.     In  1925  there  was  no  irriga-  have  taken  from  the  census  the  average 

tion  census.  cost  per  acre  for  the  total  area  irrigated 

Half  of  the  irrigated  area  of  the  state  each  decade,  and  the  cost  per  acre  for 

is  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  about  the  new  lands  brought  under  irrigation 

15  per  cent  of  it  in  the  Sacramento  Val-  during  the  same  period. 

Irrigated            Increase  in  Total  cost  Cost  for  Cost  per  Cost  per 

Year                   area  (acres)            irrigated  of  irrigation  increase  acre  for  acre  for 

area  works  irrigated  increase 

area 

1890 1,004,233             ?13,005,000            $12.95             

1900 1,445,872               441,639  19,181,610  $6,176,610  13.27  $13.98 

1910 2,664,104             1,218,232  72,580,030  53,398,420  27.24  43.83 

1920 4,219,040             1,554,936  194,886,388  122,306,358  46.19  78.65 

From  studies  made  at  the  University  land,  totals  $220  an  acre.     Further,  all 

of  California,  it  was  found  that  in  1922  land  owners  pay  a  large  amount  of  irri- 

it  cost  $143.00  an  acre  to  level,  check,  gation  district  taxes  before  their  land  is 

and  plant  land  to  alfalfa.     If  to  this  we  finally    put    under    irrigation.      In    most 

add  $80.00  to  bring  under  irrigation  the  irrigation  districts  these  taxes  exceed  the 

land   improved   in   the   last   decade,    the  cost  of  the  construction, 

investment,    without    the    cost    of    the  The  above  costs  for  land  improvement 
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were  those  of  people  who  stuck  it  out  and 
completed  their  farms.  Were  the  failures 
included,  the  costs  would  have  been 
higher.  With  the  increasing  costs  of 
project  construction,  the  possibility  of 
success  is  becoming  less. 

Because  of  the  War  demand  for  food, 
American  farmers  were  urged  to  increase 
agricultural  production  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  feed  the  Allies.  California's  in- 
crease in  production  is  evidenced  by  the 
increase  in  irrigated  area.  When  the 
War  terminated  and  the  Allies  began 
feeding  themselves,  the  oversupply  of 
agricultural  products  began  to  be  felt, 
but  agriculture  can  not  make  adjust- 
ments as  quickly  as  other  industries. 
The  farmer  has  to  pay  taxes  and  water 
tolls  whether  the  land  is  used  or  not. 
He  must  wait  for  demand  to  catch  up 
on  the  supply.  His  problem  is  to  shift 
to  the  crops  most  profitable  and  to  the 
best  combinations  of  farm  enterprises, 
which  is  merely  bettering  a  poor  situation. 
This  continued  overproduction  is  one 
reason  why  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer's  dollar  is  less  than  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  city  worker. 

Since  established  farmers  now  are 
earning  relatively  less  than  before  the 
War,  the  problems  of  the  new  settlers  are 
even  more  acute.  A  proverb  among  those 
familiar  with  irrigation  development  is 
that  it  takes  two  crops  of  farmers  to  make 
the  third  stick. 

No  matter  how  poor  the  financial  set- 
up in  a  project,  soon  after  settlement 
begins  a  financial  readjustment  takes 
place.  Some  of  the  loss  is  borne  by  the 
promoters  and  when  the  individual  losses 
are  carried  forward  to  two  or  three  suc- 


cessive crops  of  farmers  and  the  write-off 
completed,  profitable  farming  begins, 
rural  communities  develop,  industries 
spring  up,  and  the  result  is  a  continually 
increasing  source  of  income,  in  the 
splendor  of  which  ultimate  result  the 
mistakes  and  losses  of  the  pioneers  are 
lost  sight  of. 

A  few  years  ago  people  believed  all  of 
the  fruit  land  in  this  state  could  be  planted 
without  creating  an  oversupply.  Today 
the  prices  received  for  some  of  our  fruit 
and  vineyard  crops  are  becoming  less 
and  less,  until  people  are  concluding  that 
California  may  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
same  degree  of  agricultural  prosperity 
unless  we  can  check  the  expansion  of  some 
of  our  principal  industries. 

Irrigation  development  is  undertaken 
to  increase  the  agricultural  income  of  the 
community  and  to  attract  capital  for 
other  related  industries.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  to  consider  carefully  the  future 
agricultural  prosperity;  otherwise  irriga- 
tion expansion  may  result  in  overproduc- 
tion and  nullify  the  results  anticipated. 
Overproduction  merely  means  inability 
to  sell  at  a  profit.  If  the  price  is  low 
enough,  any  crop  can  be  sold,  but  to 
reduce  the  price  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction will  decrease  the  capital  value  of 
the  industry,  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
was  anticipated  through  the  irrigation 
construction. 

In  undertaking  future  development, 
more  consideration  should  be  given 
both  to  the  problems  of  the  individual 
and  to  the  far-reaching  future  effect  upon 
established  industries  throughout  the 
state. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       west  m^meda        SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sacramento  Los  Angeles 

Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.  W.  M.  Garland  Building 

Sth  StTMt  at  S^nc 

WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  697 
369  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

atttlTTTT'T     ''*''''""*''       '*     "- "  --■  — ■  *     -  *■■-     -■■-■■■  ■>.•■■»■■■     ■**■■■■■■■»>■■■■■■• 


FOR   PERMANENCE 

USE 
VITRIFIED    CLAY   PIPE 

FOR 
Sewerage,  Drzdnage,  Culverts,  Irrigation,  etc. 

For  the  asking,  you  may  have  our  catalog,  or  the  advice  of 
our  engineering    department,    or    both.     No    obligation. 

GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 

660  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Glendale,  Calif. 
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{Continued  from  page  118) 

to  that  city  as  a  trade  center.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  growth  of  the  city  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of 
this  great  outlying  territory — a  highly 
cultivated  agricultural  region  with  great 
possibilities  for  future  development.  The 
desert  region  in  the  northwestern  section 
of  the  county  is  also  largely  dependent 
upon  San  Bernardino  as  a  trade  and 
shipping  center — and  the  vast  wealth  of 
this  region  has  hardly  been  tapped. 

San  Bernardino  is  located  at  the  bases 
of  two  of  the  main  passes  into  Southern 
California.  By  approximately  the  same 
routes  as  those  followed  by  the  covered 
wagons  in  the  early  history  of  Southern 
California,  the  Santa  Fe,  Union  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  railways,  as  well  as 
the  Arrowhead  Trails,  Sunkist  Trail, 
Ocean  to  Ocean  Highway  and  National 
Old  Trails  highways  now  enter  Southern 
California  after  crossing  the  "Great 
American  Desert."  Both  the  San  Timo- 
teo  Pass,  near  Redlands,  and  the  Cajon 
Pass  are  noted  also  for  their  scenic  beauty. 
San  Bernardino  is  also  the  division  point 
of  the  Pacific  Electric  interurban  system, 
and  is,  in  fact,  connected  with  all  parts 
of  the  state  by  rail  and  highway.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  terms  "gate 
city"  and  "inland  port"  have  sometimes 
been  applied  to  San  Bernardino. 

San  Bernardino  is  in  the  midst  of,  and 
is  dependent  upon,  the  agricultural  region 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  citrus  fruits, 
etc.  The  city  itself,  however,  is  industrial, 
rather  than  agricultural.  The  largest 
railway  shops  west  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
the  Pacific  Coast  repair  shops  of  the  Santa 
Fe  railway,  have  been  erected  here,  at  a 
cost  in  excess  of  $15,000,000 — and  the 
monthly  payroll  of  this  industry  is  close 
to  $600,000.  Further  additions  are  being 
made  at  this  plant  at  the  present  time. 
Although  this  is  the  high  point  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  city,  there  are  many 
other  industries  of  more  than  local 
importance. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of 
California,  to  the  tourist,  is  the  famous 
state  highway  in  the  San  Bernardino 
mountains — of  which  the  city  of  San 
Bernardino  is  the  beginning  and  the  end 
— the  Rim  of  the  World  Drive,  which 
follows  the  crest  of  the  San  Bernardino 
mountains  for  a  distance  of  101  miles, 
at  an  altitude  varying  from  one  mile  to 
7,000  feet.  A  new  so-called  high-gear 
road  is  now  under  construction,  which 
will  eliminate  many  of  the  curves  and 
shorten  the  distance.  The  Rim  of  the 
World  section  is  visited  annually,  accord- 
ing to  government  figures,  by  more  than 
one  million  persons.  The  mountain 
scenery  in  the  Rim  of  the  World  section 
is  not  to  be  equalled  anywhere,  and  the 
drive  touches  upon  two  of  the  larger  lakes 
in  Southern  Calitornia — Lake  Arrowhead 
and  Big  Bear  Lake. 

One  of  the  leading  industries  in  the 
county  is  the  citrus  industry,  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  entire  county  very 
largely  hinges.  In  recognition  of  this 
fact,  the  National  Orange  Show,  which 
takes  place  in  February  of  every  year, 
was  originated — for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping the  citrus  industry.  The  Orange 
Show,  now  in  its  nineteenth  year,  has 
become  known  as  "California's  Greatest 
Mid-Winter  Event,"  and  the  general 
feeling  of  those  who  have  visited  the  show 
is  that  this  title  has  been  justly  earned. 
The  exposition  is  visited  annually  by  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  and  is  held 
in  a  building  constructed  especially  for  it. 
The  main  portion  of  the  building  is  800 
feet  by  150,  and  it  is  the  largest  exposition 
building  of  its  class  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  fame  of  the  National  Orange  Show 
has  spread  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
throughout  the  world;  it  is  attended  by 
persons  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

While  the  people  of  San  Bernardino 
make  no  extravagant  claims  for  their 
city,  they  believe  in  it — and  they  wel- 
come visitors  to  their  citv. 
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few  months  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  adoption  of  this  ordinance,  and  I 
wish  that  you  delegates  who  are  attending 
here  would  take  home  with  you  copies  of 
this  ordinance  and  look  it  over  so  that 
when  I  come  to  see  you,  if  that  should 
be  necessary  in  order  to  help  secure  its 
passage,  you  will  be  familiar  with  its 
provisions.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
cities  of  the  sixth  class  write  in  to  me 
within  the  next  few  weeks  so  that  I 
may  send  you  the  printed  copy  of  the 
ordinance  ready  for  adoption  by  your 
city. 

Now  if  there  should  be  any  questions 
that  you  wish  to  ask  at  this  time  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  them.  It  will  be  a  big 
job,  gentlemen,  to  cover  this  state  and 
its  cities,  and  if  you  will  secure  the 
passage  of  this  without  outside  assistance 
you  will  be  doing  a  good  deed  for  Cali- 
fornia. I  might  say  that  this  ordinance 
has  been  adopted  by  in  the  neighborhood 
of  fifty  to  fifty-five  cities  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  majority  of  them  in  the 
southern  part  of  California.  We  have 
been  holding  off  in  the  north  part  of  the 
state  waiting  to  see  what  action  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  will  say  that  this  same  ordi- 
nance was  embodied  in  Dr.  McClintock's 
report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
was  passed  about  two  weeks  ago,  I  also 
understand  that  an  almost  identical  copy 
of  this  ordinance  will  be  submitted  for 
adoption  all  over  the  United  States. 
Think  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  that 
California  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
adoption  of  an  act  which  in  my  opinion 
and  that  of  other  attorneys,  is  one  of  the 
finest  acts  of  the  State  of  California. 
Now  it  comes  to  the  cities  for  them  to  do 
their  part  by  their  adoption  of  the  uni- 
form traffic  ordinance  which  is  already  a 
part  of  the  legislation  of  so  many  of  our 
cities.     I  thank  you.J^' (Applause). 


Fares  Cut 

for  Summer-time  Travel 

Again  this  year  Southern  Pacific 
offers  reduced  roundtrip  fares  to  the 
east.  Plan  your  summer  trips  now. 
Take  advantage  of  the  big  savings 
in  travel  costs.  Any  Southern  Paci- 
fic agent  will  gladly  help  you  plan 
your  itinerary 

to  the  East 
May  22 

Opening  sale  date,  and  daily  thereafter  until 
Sept.  30.  Return  before  October  31. 

FOR  EXAMPLE:  roundtrip  to 

Atlanta,  Georgia $113.60 

Boston,  Mass 157.76 

CHICAGO 90.30 

Cleveland,  Ohio 112.86 

Dallas,  Texas 75.60 

Denver,  Colo 67.20 

Detroit,  Mich 109.92 

KANSAS. CITY,  MO 75.60 

Memphis,  Tenn 89.40 

Minneapolis,  Minn 91.90 

New  Orleans,  La 89.40 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.  .     .     .  151.70 

Omaha,  Neb 75.60 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 124.06 

St.  Louis,  Mo 85.60 

St.  Paul,  Minn 91.90 

San  Antonio,  Texas 75.60 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 145.86 

Four  Great  Routes 

for  transcontinental  travel 

It  costs  no  more  to  go  one  way,  re- 
turn another  except  through  the  Pacific 
Northwest  { slightly  more. )  Only  South- 
ern Pacific  offers  this  choice. 

Sunset  Route:  via  Los  Angeles  and 
El  Paso  to  New  Orleans.  "Sunset  Lim- 
ited," famed  round  the  world. 

Golden  State  Route:  Los  Angeles 
via  El  Paso  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago. 
"Golden  State  Limited,"  6lV^-hour, 
flyer. 

OverlandRoute,  Lake  Tahoe  Line: 
San  Francisco  via  Ogden  and  Omaha 
to  Chicago.  "San  Francisco  Overland 
Limited,"  6lV4-hour  transcontinental 
aristocrat. 

Shasta  Route:  California  to  Paci- 
fic Northwest  and  east  over  Northern 
Lines.  The  "Cascade"  and  3  other  trains. 

Southern 
Pacific 

F.  S.  McGINNIS,  Tass.  Traffic  Mgr..  San  Francisco 
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The  City  Manager  Plan  of  Government 


A  series  of  short  articles  recently  published  by  the  Oakland  Times   in   an   effort   to 

meet  the  increasing  demand  of  citizens  of  Oakland  for  full  and  authentic 

information  on  the  city  manager  plan. 


By  William  J.  Locke 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities. 


HOW  THE  PLAN   CAME  TO  BE  DEVISED. 


The  city  manager  plan  of  government 
was  first  established  in  1908  at  Staunton, 
Va.,  a  city  of  approximately  10,000 
population.  The  city  council  of  Staunton 
had  invited  bids  for  the  repair  of  a  dam, 
but  those  received  from  the  local  con- 
tractors were  declared  exhorbitant  and 
the  council  refused  to  award  a  contract. 
C.  E.  Ashburner,  then  maintenance  engi- 
neer on  the  Chesapeake  &;  Ohio  railroad, 
was  requested  to  estimate  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing the  dam,  in  response  to  which  he 
showed  the  council  how  the  repairs  could 
be  made  for  a  nominal  sum  compared 
with  the  amount  wanted  by  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  members  of  the  council  were  so 
impressed  by  the  businesslike  methods  of 
Ashburner  that  they  offered  to  work  out 
a  plan  for  employing  him  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  city.  The  proposition  was 
accepted  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  the  first  city  manager,  his  salary  being 
J2,500  a  year.  However,  it  was  not  until 
two  years  later  that  the  first  real  city 
manager    charter    was    drafted    in    this 


country,  the  honor  falling  to  the  Empire 
State. 

The  board  of  trade  of  1-ockport,  N.  Y., 
a  city  of  about  10,000  population,  being 
dissatisfied  with  their  local  government, 
decided  to  employ  a  well-known  authority 
living  in  New  York  City  to  draw  a  city 
charter  for  Lockport.  As  the  result  of  his 
employment  an  instrument  was  prepared 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  real  city 
manager  charter  ever  drawn  in  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  new  char- 
ter failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
voters  and  thus  Lockport  lost  the  credic 
of  being  the  first  city  manager  city  in 
America. 

About  that  time  the  people  of  Sumter, 
South  Carolina,  were  looking  for  a  new 
charter,  and  the  plan  which  had  been 
devised  for  the  city  of  Lockport  appealed 
to  them  strongly.  Accordingly  a  charter 
was  drawn  on  the  same  plan  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  this  time  meeting 
with  approval,  wherefore  to  Sumter, 
S.  C,  a  city  of  12,000  population,  belongs 
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the  credit  of  being  the  first  municipality 
in  this  country  to  adopt  the  new  system, 
a  system  which  all  the  leading  authorities 
in  the  country  agree  is  the  best  system 
yet  devised  for  the  government  of  our 
cities,  large  and  small. 

The  action  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  was  fol- 
lowed within  the  next  two  years  by  the 
adoption  of  city  manager  charters  by 
Fredericksburg,  Va.;  Westmont,  Quebec; 
LeGrande,  Ore.;  Amarillo,  Texas;  Day- 
ton, O.,  and  Springfield,  O.;  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Phoenix,  Ariz,,  in  the  order  set 
forth,   besides  many  other  cities  of  less 


importance,  and  by  January  1,  1918,  87 
municipalities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  had  adopted  the  plan. 

According  to  the  records  up  to  March 
1,  1927,  there  were  346  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  States  and  16  in  Canada  oper- 
ating under  the  city  manager  form  of 
government,  and  these  included  such 
large  cities  as  Miami  and  Tampa,  Fla.; 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland 
and  Dayton,  O.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
Norfolk,  Va. 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  CITY  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


At  the  present  writing  there  are  34 
cities  in  California  governed  under  the 
city  manager  plan,  of  which  22  are  by 
freeholders'  charters  and  12  by  ordinance. 
Under  a  new  law  passed  by  our  last  legis- 
lature any  city  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  class 
may  adopt  the  city  manager  plan  of 
government  by  ordinance  providing  it  is 
approved  by  the  people,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  securing  approval  of  the  legis- 
lature. They  may  subsequently  abandon 
it  by  the  same  method.  However,  a  city 
manager  plan  of  government  provided  for 
by  ordinance  is  subject  to  certain  consti- 
tutional limitations  which  may  be  avoided 
by  the  adoption  of  a  freeholders'  charter, 
and  the  ordinance  method  is  not  advis- 
able for  cities  of  any  magnitude. 

Of  all  the  cities  that  have  adopted  the 
city  manager  plan  of  government  only 
four  of  them — Waltham,  Mass.,  Lawton, 
Okla.,  Akron,  O.,  and  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.- — have  abandoned  the  plan  and  gone 
back  to  one  of  the  older  forms  of  govern- 
ment, but  in  each  case  the  action  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  activities  of  the  old 
school  politician  rather  than  any  dissatis- 
faction with  the  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
people.     The  adoption  of  the  city  man- 


ager plan  of  government  sounds  the  death 
knell  of  the  professional  politician  and 
naturally  he  refuses  to  see  any  merit  in 
it.  In. a  few  cases,  in  fact,  only  in  the 
four  cases  mentioned,  has  he  succeeded 
in  deferring  his  demise. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  country 
municipal  government  did  not  occupy  the 
position  of  importance  which  it  does  to- 
day. The  principal  reason  for  that,  and 
a  very  good  reason,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  people  lived  in  the  country. 
There  were  very  few  cities  in  existence  and 
those  we  had  were  comparatively  small 
in  size.  Furthermore,  the  functions  of 
municipal  government  were  then  very 
limited  in  character,  being  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  the  establishment  of  rules  ot 
conduct  and  keeping  the  streets  in  repair. 
There  were  no  concrete  sidewalks,  asphalt 
pavements,  or  ornamental  lighting  sys- 
tems such  as  we  have  today,  and  the 
principal  duty  of  the  city  fathers  in  the 
olden  days  consisted  of  throwing  a  little 
rock  in  the  chuckholes. 

An  examination  of  the  charters  framed 
and  used  for  the  government  of  the  com- 
paratively few  cities  which  existed  in  the 

{Continued  on  page  170) 
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Air  Ports  as  a  Factor  in  City  Planning 

By  E.  P.  Goodrich 
Consulting  Engineer,  New  York 

From  the  National  Municipal  Review  Supplement  for  March,  1928. 
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Air  transportation  has  become  a  recog- 
nized means  of  carriage  of  persons  and 
property.  A  department  of  commerce 
report  of  July,  1927,  records  864  operat- 
ing air  ports  and  airplane  landing  fields 
in  the  United  States  with  about  3,000 
additional  unequipped  emergency  land- 
ing fields.  Of  the  864  fields,  207  are 
municipally  provided,  163  are  commercial 
or  private  ports,  while  124  are  depart- 
ment of  commerce  intermediate  landing 
fields.  Eighty-one  landing  fields  are 
maintained  by  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
characteristics  of  air  ports  place  them  in 
the  same  general  class  with  railroads  and 
water  carriers  in  that  special  terminal 
arrangement  must  be  provided.  Further- 
more, air  terminals  are  like  railroad  and 
water  terminals  from  the  fact  that  each 
must  be  located  on  favorable  topography. 
Within  certain  limits,  however,  an  air 
terminal  does  not  need  to  be  directly 
connected  with  the  approach  facilities. 
A  railroad  terminal  must  have  main  line 
tracks  leading  to  it.  A  water  terminal 
must  have  a  waterway  to  provide  access. 
An  air  port  makes  use  only  of  the  air  for 
accessibility  and  consequently  is  not  so 
tied  to  topographic  approach  conditions. 
However,  it  must  be  so  situated  that  the 
approach  routes  do  not  generally  lead 
over  cities,  and  for  use  by  airplanes  it 
should  not  be  surrounded  by  high  hills 
except  at  considerable  distances  with  no 
high  trees,  chimneys,  poles,  or  other 
structures  in  closer  range.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  the  approach  routes  will 
some  day  be  fully  cleared  so  that  air 
transport  routes  will  traverse  country  so 
prepared  that  emergency  airplane  land- 
ings will  be  possible  at  any  point  along  the 
route,  instead  of  only  at  emergency  fields 


located  perhaps  five  miles  apart.  An  air 
terminal  must  usually  be  placed  in  the 
open  country.  Like  terminals  of  other 
varieties,  however,  they  should  be  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  business  center  of  the 
community  to  be  served. 

Croydon  is  about  ten  miles  from  Trafal- 
gar Square,  London;  Le  Bourget  is  seven 
miles  from  the  center  of  Paris,  while 
Tempelhof  is  three  miles  from  the  heart 
of  Berlin.  The  landing  fields  in  New 
Jersey  and  on  Long  Island  are  so  far  from 
the  hotels  in  Manhattan  that  lately  it 
took  as  long  to  motor  from  one  of  them 
to  New  York  as  it  had  taken  to  fly  from 
Boston.  The  Cleveland  municipal  field 
is  nine  and  a  half  rhiles  from  the  public 
square  (air  line  distance) — about  thirty 
minutes  by  auto  and  conceivably  about 
twelve  minutes  by  train.  That  it  is  un- 
desirable to  locate  a  field  any  consider- 
able distance  from  the  business  center  is 
indicated  from  the  report  that  one  Euro- 
pean city  abandoned  an  outlying  air  port 
and  created  one  relatively  close  to  the 
center  by  razing  several  blocks  of  build- 
ings. 

Ample  Means  of  Access 

Like  all  other  terminals  ample  means 
of  access  must  be  provided  for  convey- 
ances of  other  types  between  which  and 
the  air  carrier  transfer  of  passengers  and 
property  must  be  made.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  railroad  and  steamship,  large 
crowds  would  gather  for  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  carriers.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  automobile,  auto  race  meets 
would  draw  large  crowds  of  spectators  for 
which  provision  had  to  be  made.  While 
air  transportation  is  new,  while  air  cir- 
cuses are  a  novelty,  and  while  the  excep- 
tional aeronaut  is  accomplishing  unusual 
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feats,  extra  facilities  must  be  provided  at 
air  terminals  for  spectators,  and  high- 
ways, street  railways  and  even  steam 
railroad  connections  must  be  provided  to 
transport  the  people.  When  Lindbergh 
landed  at  Le  Bourget,  the  roads  leading  to 
it  from  Paris  were  congested  with  motors 
for  miles.  In  other  words,  the  highway 
approach  accommodations  were  inade- 
quate in  that  instance.  Such  thorough- 
fares should  be  provided  from  the  field 
in  as  many  directions  as  possible  and 
sufficient  in  capacity  to  carry  away  all  the 
automobiles  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  territory  for  a  radius  of  at 
least  fifty  miles  within  a  period  of  perhaps 
three  hours. 

Incidentally,  while  transportation  ac- 
cessibility is  of  great  moment  in  locating 
an  air  port,  its  creation  should  be  such  as 
to  hamper  transportation  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  points  beyond  it.  The  area  re- 
quired for  a  large  flying  field  will  generally 
overlap  one  or  more  major  thoroughfares 
which  would  consequently  have  to  be 
closed.  Such  closings  should  be  obviated 
if  possible.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to 
select  a  site  which  is  adequate  for  imme- 
diate needs  and  which  can  be  enlarged 
progressively  by  being  used  as  the  com- 
munity refuse  disposal  site.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  regular  traffic  will 
ever  reach  such  figures  as  are  now  being 
attained  while  aviation  is  a  novelty.  Plans 
adequate  for  the  present  may,  therefore, 
be  expected  to  be  ample  for  the  future. 

Emergency  Fields 
Pending  the  future  era  when  a  contin- 
uous cleared  airplane  landing  strip  is  pro- 
vided, numerous  emergency  landing  fields 
should  be  arranged,  especially  in  fairly 
well  settled  territory  like  the  suburbs  of 
cities.  Each  of  these  should  have  an  area 
of  about  ten  acres  and  be  as  strategically 
located  as  is  possible.  They  should  be 
located  at  most  not  over  five  miles  apart, 
and  around  cities  should  be  spaced 
throughout  the  whole  area,  at  the  corners 


of  five-mile  squares,  or  approximately  so. 
In  addition  to  air  ports,  standard  prac- 
tice locates  intermediate  landing  fields  at 
intervals  of  about  thirty  miles.  These 
should  have  an  area  of  approximately 
forty  acres  and  be  designed  as  nearly 
square  in  shape  as  is  possible.  Their 
placement  demands  almost  as  much  study 
with  reference  to  the  city  plan  as  is  needed 
with  reference  to  the  larger  air  ports. 
Since  they  are  for  emergency  use  only, 
they  may  be  cultivated  with  any  crop 
which  does  not  grow  high. 

Area  Requirements 
The  areas  required  for  airplane  landing 
purposes  should  be  clearly  differentiated 
from  the  area  required  for  the  handling 
and  mooring  of  dirigibles  and  for  the 
several  necessary  adjuncts.  The  depart- 
ment of  commerce  has  tentatively  deter- 
mined the  area  necessary  and  advantage- 
ous and  has  proposed  a  classification  of 
airplane  landing  fields  dependent  upon 
the  various  facilities  available.  Fields 
now  actively  in  use  vary  all  the  way  from 
1,000  acres  (Mitchell  Field)  and  700 
acres  (Cleveland)  down  to  40  (Boston  and 
Pittsburg),  with  25  acres  considered  the 
smallest  feasible  size  for  landing  except 
in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  requirements  for  air  ports  for  the 
use  of  the  future  mammoth  dirigibles, 
150  feet  in  diameter  and  750  feet  long, 
have  not  been  as  definitely  determined. 
Two  such  ships  moored  to  towers  (with 
their  lofty  departure  platforms)  with 
space  to  swing  with  the  change  of  wind 
direction  would  require  an  area  1,500  feet 
by  3,000  feet  with  a  border  at  least  1,000 
feet  wide  entirely  around  the  field  and 
additional  area  for  hangars.  The  latter 
must  be  much  larger  and  differ  otherwise 
from  airplane  hangars. 

While  most  cities  are  making  efforts  to 
provide  one  large  field  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  business  center,  it  seems  better 
economics  in  many  instances  to  provide 
one  or  more  fields  suitable  for  loading  and 
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landing  passengers,  mail  and  express, 
fairly  close  to  the  center,  with  a  service 
field  at  a  more  remote  and  less  expensive 
site. 

Factors  Influencing  Area  Needed 
The  area  required  for  a  field  will  obvi- 
ously depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
use  to  which  it  will  be  put.  If  ten  planes 
arrive  and  depart  each  day,  a  single  run- 
way would  be  sufficient  for  use  by  all. 
If,  however,  ten  planes  are  to  arrive  and 
depart  each  hour,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use  different  parts  of  the  field  for  arrival 
and  departure  respectively  and  to  con- 
trol the  arrivals  and  departures  by  a 
signal  system  operated  by  a  despatcher 
as  is  done  at  Tempelhof  (Berlin).  The 
loading  and  unloading  accommodations 
could  then  be  placed  advantageously  at 
the  center  of  a  large  field,  arrivals  ap- 
proaching this  center  from  one  direction 
(against  the  wind)  and  departures  taking 
place  on  the  opposite  side  ofthe  loading 
and  control  station  (again  into  the  wind). 
Since  the  wind  may  blow  from  any  direc- 
tion, the  central  depot  would  have  to  be 
reached  on  the  surface  solely  by  auto- 
mobile— the  cars  approaching  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  arrival  of  the  airplanes, 
from  a  ring  drive  which  entirely  encircles 
the  field  and  outward  from  which  the 
thoroughfares  and  transportation  lines 
would  extend.  In  the  case  of  an  extensive 
intensively  used  air  port,  the  automobile 
and  other  transit  lines  might  advanta- 
geously be  brought  to  the  central  depot 
under  the  surface  of  the  field. 

The  area  required  for  the  air  port  of 
the  future  will  depend  in  a  considerable 
measure  upon  the  development  of  the  air 
carrier.  Several  alternatives  seem  pos- 
sible: (a)  A  machine  which  can  ascend 
vertically  or  nearly  so,  by  means  of  (1) 
the  helicopter  principle  or  some  related 
idea,  or  (2)  a  new  wing  design  or  arrange- 
ment, or  (3)  both  combined;  and  (b)  a 
machine  which  will  fold  its  wings  after  it 
alights,  thereby  greatly  reducing  needed 


storage  space  and  possibly  also  being  able 
to  traverse  existing  or  special  new  high- 
ways. x'\t  Teterboro,  not  long  ago. 
Chamberlain  demonstrated  a  small  plane 
which  kept  an  even  keel  when  flying  at 
only  fifteen  miles  per  hour  and  required 
only  60  and  75  feet  of  roll  respectively  to 
take  off  and  to  land.  (Most  existing 
planes  will  stall  and  drop  into  a  fatal  tail 
spin  at  a  speed  of  about  fifteen  miles  or 
less.) 

Selection  of  Site. 
From  a  topographic  standpoint,  it  is 
now  generally  felt  desirable  to  secure  large 
level  areas  for  landing  fields.  (A  two  per 
cent  grade  is  considered  the  maximum.) 
So  as  to  reduce  approach  hazards  to  a 
minimum,  these  fields  should  be  chosen 
as  far  as  possible  on  hilltops  or  high 
ground.  This  generally  reduces  ground 
haze  compared  with  valley  sites  and  the 
obstructions  surrounding  the  field  are  not 
as  high  as  is  the  case  when  hills  surround 
the  port.  Islands,  especially  artificial 
ones,  if  of  sufficient  size  generally  possess 
advantages  as  to  levelness,  freedom  from 
approach  obstructions,  and  complete  lib- 
erty in  direction  of  approach.  Accessi- 
bility is  generally  unsatisfactory,  how- 
ever, and  they  are  more  apt  to  be  affected 
by  fog.  Wherever  sea  planes  can  be  em- 
ployed on  a  route  in  any  direction  from  a 
port  while  land  machines  operate  over 
other  routes,  a  combined  water  and  land 
port  is  considered  desirable.  However, 
certain  disadvantages  inhere  in  having 
water  ways  or  water  areas  as  bordering 
features  of  a  land  port  because  of  the 
incidental  hazards  to  land  machines. 
Larger  fields  are  required  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  believ^ed  by  many  that 
most  planes  will  eventually  be  designed 
so  as  to  alight  either  on  land  or  water. 
Obviously,  in  choosing  a  site  the  neces- 
sary costs  involved  in  leveling  hummocks, 
doing  under-draining,  filling  ditches,  ruts, 
and  sunken  roads  must  be  considered,  but 
such  work  is  essential  to  a  successful  field. 
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The  soil  must  also  be  such  as  to  produce 
a  thick,  tenacious  sod  and  where  a  prac- 
tically square  or  round  field  cannot  be 
obtained  becuase  of  topographic  diffi- 
culty, the  greatest  length  of  the  area 
available  should  extend  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds.  In  addition  to 
available  transportation,  electric  light 
and  power,  water  and  sewerage  must  be 
available  or  obtainable.  Where  a  sod  is 
unobtainable,  concrete,  asphalt,  macadam 
or  cinder  surfaces  must  be  provided.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  when  an  airplane 
lands  it  strikes  the  ground  with  a  blow 
equal  to  perhaps  five  times  its  dead 
weight.  Consequently,  the  surface  must 
be  very  compact.  A  dusty  field  is  very 
objectionable,  also. 

A  practically  smooth  surface  is  thus 
seen  to  be  necessary.  Normally  this  can 
be  secured  by  some  expenditure,  but  obvi- 
ously the  site  should  be  selected  with  this 
point  in  mind.  The  same  report  gives 
the  take-off  and  landing  rolling  distances, 
which  range  from  275  to  505  feet  for  tak- 
ing off  and  from  400  to  950  feet  for  alight- 
ing. Unless  the  surfacing  of  air  ports  is 
such  as  to  minimize  the  dust,  it  has  been 
shown  that  even  inside  hangars  the  dust 
will  often  be  so  great  as  to  affect  bearings 
detrimentally.  Therefore,  the  hangars 
should  be  placed  at  the  side  of  the  field 
at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
With  a  large  field  in  which  the  hangars 
are  to  be  at  the  center,  it  is  thus  seen  to 
be  advantageous  to  have  the  parked  air- 
planes housed  below  the  surface  as  would 
be  the  case  in  connection  with  the  dome 
shaped  field  elsewhere  suggested. 
Number  and  Distribution  of  Ports 
With  200,000,000  population,  a  landing 
field  or  runway  is  indicated  for  each  2,000 
population.  If  a  factor  is  introduced  to 
care  for  a  probability  concerning  air  craft 
like  the  fact  which  exists  with  reference 
to  automobiles,  that  there  are  at  least  25 
per  cent  less  automobiles  licensed  than 
actual  persons  capable  of  driving  them, 
then  the  figure  2,000  should  be  increased 


to  2,500.  If  only  small  planes  are  to  be 
accommodated,  this  figure  can  be  multi- 
plied by  four.  For  the  smallest  present 
type  of  plane,  such  as  the  one  in  which 
Chamberlain  lately  took  off  from  a  city 
street,  this  figure  can  be  multiplied  by 
fifteen.  Chicago  in  1927  had  fifteen  land- 
ing fields — seven  municipal,  six  commer- 
cial, one  army,  one  postal;  Los  Angeles 
had  eight,  seven  being  commercial.  By 
states,  California  had  100  fields,  Texas 
84,  Illinois  64,  Ohio  50,  Oklahoma  40, 
New  York  30,  Arizona  29,  Colorado  22, 
Iowa  24.  Obviously  the  figure  of  2,000 
persons  per  landing  field  does  not  apply  to 
the  present.  There  are  not  yet  200,000,- 
000  persons  in  the  United  States  and  there 
are  only  about  4,000  licensed  pilots  in  the 
country,  with  2,111  planes  listed  in  the 
1927  Aircraft  Year  Book.  With  New 
York's  prospective  10,000,000  people, 
5,000  such  landing  places  would  have  to 
be  provided.  Obviously  they  should  be 
well  distributed  so  as  to  minimize  air 
traffic  accidents,  and  a  signaling  system 
will  have  to  be  employed  so  that  planes 
can  land  and  take  off  simultaneously, 
each  on  its  own  300  by  2,500  foot  runway 
A  circular  field  with  a  diameter  of  7,500 
feet  would  provide  for  the  simultaneous 
handling  of  44  planes  with  any  direction 
of  the  wind.  Obviously  possibilities  exist 
of  reducing  the  assumed  ten-minute  land- 
ing interval,  and  of  securing  a  greater 
use  of  such  a  field  when  a  type  of  plane 
shall  have  been  developed  which  will  re- 
quire a  shorter  runway.  In  other  words, 
an  air  port  of  that  size  and  design  would 
afford  the  facilities  needed  by  a  popula- 
tion of  from  220,000  to  450,000,  according 
to  whether  present-day  dimensions  or 
future  probable  ones  are  assumed.  Using 
the  larger  figure,  it  is  seen  that  New  York 
City  should  plan  to  provide  thirty-five 
square  miles  of  landing  fields  to  meet  its 
future  requirements.  The  landing  fields 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  for 
which  the  department  of  commerce  had 
issued  aeronautical  bulletins  up  to  Janu- 
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ary   1,    1928,   aggregated  just  over   four 

square  miles. 

Ample  Space  for  Future  Development 

As  to  air  transportation  we  are  back 
in  the  days  of  the  first  railroads  when 
cities  and  citizens  fought  verbal  battles 
over  the  location  of  the  railroad  station. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  figures 
is  that  ample  open  spaces  available  for 
eventual  air  fields  should  be  acquired  and 
set  aside  in  each  community.  Until  they 
are  required  for  aeronautics  they  can  be 
employed  as  recreation  spaces,  either 
active  or  passive — athletic  fields,  wild  life 
preserves,  and  formal  parks.  When  they 
are  needed  for  air  use,  the  radius  of  travel 
of  the  average  man  by  motor,  rapid  tran- 
sit, or  air  will  make  them  relatively  un- 
necessary as  open  spaces.  Meantime,  if 
invention  eventually  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  such  long  landing  and  take-off 
runways,  then  the  open  spaces  acquired 
will  continue  to  serve  a  legitimate  purpose 
to  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Special  purpose  flying  fields  will  be 
developed  and  must  be  considered  in  re- 
gional, if  not  in  city  planning.  Flying 
schools  must  have  their  fields  (in  1925 
there  were  twenty-two  such  schools); 
special  seaside  landing  areas  will  be  re- 
quired to  serve  the  planes  which  bring 
ashore  transatlantic  mails  and  "rush" 
passengers;  special  landing  fields  along 
mail  routes  will  be  created  where  a  mail 
plane  can  drop  a  mail  bag  and  pick  up 
another  either  without  stopping  or  merely 
taxi-ing  along  the  ground  and  taking  off 
without  longer  pause;  a  few  down-town 
landing  spaces  on  the  tops  of  buildings 
will  be  developed  similar  in  equipment  to 
the  airplane  tenders  in  the  Navy;  special 
fields  will  be  made  available  adjacent  to 
large  hospitals  where  ambulance  planes 
can  land;  of  course,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  will  require  special  fields;  and  other 
special  uses  will  develop.  The  parking 
near  a  city  of  planes  owned  by  flying  com- 
muters will  be  another  special  problem. 


Aside  from  the  landing  runways  required, 
a  hundred  such  planes  would  require  nearly 
five  acres  ot  parking  space.  Because  sea 
planes  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
average,  one  hundred  such  would  require 
approximately  seven  acres. 

Perhaps  inventive  genius  may  some 
day  learn  how  to  dissipate  or  control  fogs 
or  at  least  develop  neon  or  other  light 
signals,  electric  capacity  height  indicators, 
radio  direction  guides  and  other  aids  so 
that  landings  can  be  made  in  spite  of  this, 
at  present,  dangerous  meterological  hand- 
icap. Meantime,  that  site  should  be  se- 
lected which  is  shown  to  be  naturally 
freest  of  foggy  weather  and  ground  haze. 
Factory  smoke  may  be  as  detrimental  as 
ground  haze  and  a  field  should  not  have  a 
large  industrial  district  to  windward  of  it. 
Certain  topographical  conditions  are 
known  to  produce  gusty  wind  conditions 
and  naturally  such  areas  should  be 
shunned.  Fields  which  may  experience 
excessively  heavy  rainfalls  should  be  so 
located  or  so  improved  with  sub-surface 
drains  as  to  provide  a  quick  drying  sur- 
face. One  well  known  field  near  New 
York  was  put  entirely  out  of  commission 
for  about  a  week  by  a  heavy  rainfall 
which  occurred  only  a  few  months  ago. 

Because  airplanes  are  not  equipped 
with  mufflers,  the  noise  which  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  active 
field  will  doubtless  be  comparable  with 
that  incident  to  a  railroad  yard  so  that  a 
field  adjacent  to  a  residence  district 
would  prove  somewhat  annoying.  The 
same  is  true  with  reference  to  the  location 
of  flashing  or  rotating  airway  beacons  at 
points  in  residence  districts.  A  steady 
beam  of  light  is  less  annoying  to  residents 
than  a  flashing  or  periodically  changing 
light  such  as  flashing  electric  advertising 
signs. 

Costs  of  air  ports  naturally  vary 
widely  with  variation  in  area  and  com- 
pleteness of  improvement.  Chicago  pro- 
poses an  expenditure  of  $2,000,000;  Cleve- 
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land  and  Boston,  between  one  and  two 
millions  each;  Croyden  (when  completed) 
about  a  million;  while  at  the  other  ex- 
treme some  small  fields  have  been  secured 
and  provided  with  meager  facilities  for  as 


little  as  350,000.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
lately  stated  that  "municipalities  are 
building  air  ports  at  an  average  expendi- 
ture of  $100  per  capita." 


Southern  Organization  Effected  by  Clerks, 
Auditors,  Assessors  and  Treasurers 


Action  taken  by  the  Clerks,  Auditors 
and  Assessors  Division  during  the  Con- 
vention at  Sacramento,  relative  to  the 
development  of  get-togetherism  in  our 
different  communities  during  the  year, 
has  taken  definite  root  in  the  South  and 
the  returns,  so  far,  have  been  more  than 
justified,  in  so  much  that  we  have  now 
perfected  a  permanent  organization. 
Meetings  are  held  in  the  various  cities 
every  month  at  which  time  we  lunch 
together  at  noon  and  convene  afterwards 
in  regular  session.  Entertainment  is  pro- 
vided at  the  luncheons,  prominent  speak- 
ers and  general  round  table  discussions  at 
regular  sessions.  The  increase  in  numbers 
attending  each  meeting  shows  the  interest 
taken  and  the  enthusiasm  presented  at 
the  discussions  brings  out  the  query 
"why  wasn't  this  done  before?" 

Through  the  efforts  of  our  Division 
President,  Victor  D.  McCarthy,  City 
Clerk  of  El  Segundo,  the  first  call  was 
made  as  an  experiment.  Notices  were 
mailed  to  all  Clerks,  Auditors,  Assessors, 
and  Treasurers  south  of  Tehachapi  to 
meet  at  Glendale.  At  this  meeting, 
attended  by  representatives  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  south,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  an  organization  should  be 
formed.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  San 
Diego  County  already  has  a  like  organi- 
zation, it  was  decided  to  leave  that  section 
out  as  eligible  to  membership,  although  it 
was  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
were  to  be  most  cordially  welcome  to  all 
meetings.  This  invitation  is  further  ex- 
tended to  any  and  all  officials  of  the  state. 


The  Central  Southern  California  Clerks, 
Auditors,  Assessors  and  Treasurers  Asso- 
ciation has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  To 
promote  better  and  closer  social  relation- 
ship and  (2)  to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  among  ourselves  the  problems  of 
our  respective  departments  in  order  that 
we  may  become  a  bigger  and  better  asset 
to  our  municipality.  Its  officers  for  the 
ensuing  term  are:  J.  Oliver  Brison,  City 
Clerk  of  Long  Beach,  President;  Victor  D. 
McCarthy,  City  Clerk  of  El  Segundo, 
Vice-President,  and  A.  J.  Van  Wie,  City 
Clerk  of  Glendale,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Our  outstanding  feature  at  one  meeting 
was  the  interest  taken  in  the  course  of 
instruction  to  be  instituted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  during 
August  for  the  benefit  of  city  officials  and 
from  all  indications  these  classes  will  be 
well  attended  by  Clerks,  Auditors,  Asses- 
sors and  Treasurers.  At  the  last  meeting 
Mr.  A.  B.  Abbott,  Deputy  Controller  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  "Uniform  Accounting  and 
Group  Insurance,"  and  will  probably  be 
one  of  the  speakers  at  our  League  Con- 
vention at  San  Bernardino  next  October. 
As  San  Bernardino  is  within  the  limits 
of  this  organization  we  expect  to  have  an 
important  part  in  making  the  convention 
a  huge  success  and  are  already  laying 
plans  accordingly. 

A.  J.  Van  Wie, 

Secretary  Treasurer, 
Central  Southern  California  Clerks,  Audi- 
tors, Assessors    and  Treasurers    Asso- 
ciation. 
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Street  Lighting  and  the  Municipality 

By  L.  A.  S.  Wood,  Manager 
Street  Lighting  Section,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 


The  advent  of  the  automobile  and  con- 
sequent traffic  congestion,  together  with 
the  more  extensive  use  of  the  streets  at 
night,  have  introduced  conditions  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the 
original  planners  of  our  cities.  These 
conditions  require  many  changes  in  the 
provisions  for  the  safety  of  the  commun- 
ity, one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 
adequate  illumination  of  our  streets. 

The  responsibility  for  providing  ade- 
quate street  lighting  rests  with  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  civic  officials,  when  they 
assume  this  responsibility  are  carrying  out 
the  duties  implied  in  the  word  "munici- 
pal," which  is  derived  from  the  two  Latin 
words,  "munus" — meaning  duty,  and 
"capio" — to  take — the  undertaking  of  a 
duty.  When  elected,  municipal  officials 
undertake  to  serve  their  community  by 
managing  its  affairs  and  providing  for  the 
safety,  welfare  and  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  safety  of  a  community  at  night  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  adequacy  of  its 
street  lighting  system.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  light  increases  the  speed  of 
vision  and  statistics  show  that  street 
accidents  at  night  are  materially  reduced 
by  effective  illumination.  A  new  street 
lighting  system  in  which  the  light  from 
the  lamps  is  scientifically  controlled  and 
directed  was  installed  on  Sheridan  Road, 
Chicago,  between  Devon  and  Howard 
Streets,  and  accurate  records  of  accidents 
have  been  kept.  This  section  of  Sheridan 
Road  is  the  main  arterial  highway  be- 
tween Chicago  and  the  north  shore  towns 
and,  during  certain  portions  of  the  night, 
is  crowded  with  a  constantly  increasing  vol- 
ume of  automobile  traffic.  Since  the  new 
system  was  installed,  over  three  years 
ago,  there  has  not  been  a  single  fatality 


at  night  and  no  serious  accidents.  Prior 
to  the  installation  of  the  new  system, 
there  was  an  average  of  three  deaths  a 
year  in  this  section  of  the  boulevard.  "In 
the  City  of  Cleveland,  there  are  several 
thoroughfares  leading  east  and  west  with 
double-track  street  car  lines.  In  1923, 
statistics  showed  one  night  fatality  on 
Euclid  Avenue,  and  one  on  Woodland, 
both  of  which  are  well  lighted,  while 
there  were  eight  on  Superior  and  seven  on 
St.  Clair  which  are  poorly  lighted.  This 
was  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  day 
time  more  people  were  killed  on  the  first 
two  streets.  More  than  two  years  ago, 
Superior  Avenue  was  brilliantly  lighted 
with  25,000-lumen  lamps  and  since  then 
there  has  not  been  a  single  night  fatality."* 

Recent  statistics  from  a  large  number 
of  cities,  show  that  about  twenty  per  cent 
of  our  night  traffic  fatalities  are  directly 
attributable  to  lack  of  adequate  street 
lighting;  this  is  readily  understood  when 
it  is  realized  that  it  requires  a  longer  time 
to  see  under  dim  light  than  under  bright 
illumination.  This  split  second  of  time 
often  determines  whether  there  will  or 
will  not  be  an  accident. 

A  survey  of  street  crimes  from  the  po- 
lice records  of  Cleveland  shows  that  the 
installation  of  a  high  intensity  street 
lighting  system  in  the  business  district 
was  responsible  for  a  41  per  cent  decrease 
in  night  crimes  in  that  area. 

The  welfare  of  the  community  depends, 
to  a  marked  degree,  upon  the  adequacy  of 
its  street  lighting  system.  Adequate 
street  lighting  shows  up  dirt  and  squalor 
and  is  generally  the  precursor  of  cleaner 
and  better-paved  streets.  It  increases 
real  estate  value,  attracts  industries  and 
advances  civic  pride. 

'Extract  from  a  paper  by  A.  F.  Dickerson,  entitled 
"Speeding  up  Traffic  Safely",  presented  before  Int'l  .\ssn. 
Municipal  Elec.,  Salt  Lake,  August  16,  1927. 
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In  addition  to  providing  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  community,  adequate 
street  lighting  contributes  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  by 
enabling  them  to  go  about  their  business 
or  pleasure  after  dark  as  easily  as  they 
do  in  the  daytime. 

Public  sentiment  favors  better  street 
lighting  and  because  this  improvement  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  the 
progressiveness  of  an  administration 
which  appeals  to  the  taxpayer,  public 
officials  are  serving  their  own  interests  as 
well  as  those  of  their  community  when 
they  take  an  active  part  in  promoting 
more  and  better  street  lighting. 

In  spite  of  the  need  for  improved  street 
lighting,  there  has  been,  with  a  few  not- 
able exceptions  of  localized  installations, 
such  as  Sheridan  Road  and  State  Street, 
Chicago,  and  some  others,  little  progress 
in  the  general  application  of  the  new 
developments  in  street  lighting  equip- 
ment which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  few  years.  Although  improved  fac- 
tory lighting  has  demonstrated  its  social 
and  practical  advantages  and  better  light- 
ing conditions  are  found  in  the  home,  but 
little  improvement  taken  as  a  whole  is 
visible  on  our  streets. 


The  cause  of  this  apparent  lack  of  prog- 
ress may  be  traced  to  difficulties  connect- 
ed with  the  financing  of  the  larger  expen- 
ditures necessary  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate street  lighting  program.  These 
difficulties,  however,  are  more  apparent 
than  real  and  may  be  traced  to  an  in- 
complete comprehension  of  the  problems 
involved.  Good  street  lighting  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  an  expense  but  as 
an  investment  which  pays  for  itself  in 
enhanced  taxable  values;  and  yet,  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  municipal  expendi- 
tures for  the  various  departments  of  the 
cities  in  the  United  States  with  popula- 
tions of  30,000  or  over,  for  the  years  1919 
and  1924  shows  that  actually  less  of  the 
tax  dollar  was  spent  in  1924  on  street 
lighting  than  in  1919.  While  the  general 
per  capita  cost  of  government  has  risen 
68  per  cent,  in  the  five  year  period, 
expenditures  for  street  lighting  have  gone 
up  less  than  21  per  cent.  In  1919,  we 
were  spending  3.4  cents  of  every  tax 
dollar  for  street  lighting  and  in  1924,  2.4 
cents. 

It  would  appear  that  municipal  au- 
thorities are  apt  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  cost  of  adequate  street 
lighting  and  to  overlook  the  cost  o/  inade- 


TABLE  OF  MODERN  STREET  LIGHTING  PRACTICE 


Class  of  Street 

Mounting 
Height 

Spacing 

Lumens  per 
Standard 

Average 
Horizontal 
Illumina- 
tion, F.  C. 

Uni- 
formity . 
Factor 

1 — Main  Business 

18  to  25 
15  to  18 
15  to  17 
14  to  16 
12  to  15 
12  to  15 
18  to  25 
18  to  25 
18  to  25 
25  to  35 

100  to  140  (0pp.) 
100  to  150  (0pp.) 
120  to  160  (0pp.) 
100  to  140  (Stag.) 
110  to  150  (Stag.) 
125  to  200  (Stag.) 
150  to  200  (Stag.) 
150  to  250  (Stag.) 
180  to  250  (Stag.) 
250  to  350  (0.  S.) 

20,000  to  75,000 
10,000  to  30,000 
6,000  to  20,000 
4,000  to  10,000 
2,500  to    6,000 
2,500  to    4,000 
2,500  to    4,000 
2,500  to    4,000 
2,500  to    4,000 
2,500 

1.3    to  3.0 
.8    to  1.5 
.5    to  1.0 
.2    to    .3 
.1     to    .2 
.1     to    .15 
.1     to    .12 
.08  to    .12 
.08  to    .12 
.05  to    .10 

.75 
.75 
.70 
.60 
.40 
.35 
.25 
.25 
.40 
.50 

2 — Minor  Busmess    

3 — Main  Traffic  Arteries 

4 — Minor  Traffic  Arteries 

5 — Residence  Districts 

6 — Park  Drives 

7 — Minor  Residence  Districts.. 
8 — Warehouse  Districts 

9— Alleys 

10 — Highways                   

Note: — The  first  six  classes  of  streets. should  be  lighted  with  ornamental  equipment;  classes  seven  to 
ten  with  utilitarian. 

Opp. — Opposite  Spacing.         Stag. — Staggered  Spacing.         O.  S. — One  Side  of  Roadway. 
Uniformity  Factor — Minimum  F.  C. 
Maximum  F.  C. 
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quate  street  lighting,  although  the  latter 
may  become  a  heavy  burden  to  the  public 
because  of  crimes,  accidents,  or  other 
losses  attributable  to  insufficient  illumi- 
nation. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
the  national  cost  of  inadequate  street 
lighting,  some  well-founded  estimates 
have  been  made  which  present  staggering 
figures.  Taking  the  percentage  of  night 
traffic  fatalities  (20%)  directly  due  to 
insufficient  street  illumination,  as  a  basis, 
and  applying  it  to  the  night  traffic  acci- 
dent record  for  the  entire  United  States, 
evaluated  on  a  logical  economic  basis,  a 
total  preventable  accident  loss  of  some 
$50,000,000  is  shown.  This  is  more  than 
the  present  annual  expenditure  for  all 
street  lights  in  the  country.  This  stu- 
pendous figure  covers  the  losses  due  to 
preventable  accidents;  the  percentage  of 
night  crimes  applied  on  the  same  basis 
doubtless  would  show  a  still  greater  loss, 
much  of  which  might  be  saved  by  ade- 
quate street  lighting. 

Municipal  officials  should  not  be  con- 
tent to  continue  obsolete  and  inadequate 
street  lighting  systems.  They  should 
thoroughly  study  the  situation  in  their 
communities  and  formulate  definite  plans 
tor  adequate  street  lighting  systems  cov- 
ering every  street  and  alley.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  municipality  must 
start  with  the  complete  plan  immediately. 
It  can  be  put  into  effect  gradually  as 
appropriations  are  made.  With  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  this  character,  the  munic- 
ipality will  be  assured  of  eventually 
securing  a  properly  co-ordinated  system 
which  will  be  far  more  economical  than 
spasmodic  and  unco-ordinated  additions. 

Street  lighting  is  an  important  phase  of 
city  zoning  and  where  a  City  Planning 
Commission  or  Association  exists,  the 
plans  for  the  complete  street  lighting 
system  should  be  prepared  in  collabora- 
tion with  such  authorities. 

The  street  lighting  plan  should  provide 


for  a  system  of  illumination  graduated  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
streets  and  the  volume  of  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  traffic.  It  should  specify  the 
design  of  standard  and  luminaire  so  that 
a  uniform  system  may  be  adopted  which 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  community.  Many  other- 
wise attractive  streets  are  spoiled  by 
unsuitable  street  lighting  equipment  and 
by  lighting  standards  installed  by  mer- 
chants for  the  purpose  of  advertisement. 
Many  of  these  are  not  only  unsightly  in 
design  but  differ  materially  in  character 
from  the  standards  adopted  bythe  munic- 
ipality. Ordinances  should  be  provided 
controlling  these  activities  and  prohibit- 
ing the  indiscriminate  installation  of 
lighting  standards  beyond  the  property 
lines  of  buildings. 

Several  of  the  larger  cities  are  now 
developing  extensive  plans  for  adequate 
street  lighting  systems  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  cover  every  street,  alley  and 
recreation  park.  The  most  comprehen- 
sive of  these  is  that  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for 
which  adequate  financial  provision  has 
been  made  by  a  street  lighting  bond  issue 
amounting  to  $8,000,000. 

Although  some  streets  in  American 
cities  are  adequately  and  even  brilliantly 
illuminated,  the  standard  of  illumination 
as  a  whole  is  low.  The  latest  report  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association's 
Lamp  Committee  shows  that  57  per  cent 
of  the  street  series  lamps  sold  during 
1926,  were  1000  lumen  (100  c.  p.)  or  less. 
This  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  inadequacy 
of  most  street  lighting  systems.  Such 
lamps  provide  barely  sufficient  light  to 
mark  the  streets  and  give  practically  no 
illumination  on  them.  In  this  connection 
the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
recently  adopted  the  following  resolution 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  I.A.M.E. 
Ornamental  Street  Lighting  Committee, 
viz: 

"Resolved,  that  there  are  no  conditions 
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of  street  lighting  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  which  justify  the  use  of  smaller 
than  1000-lumen  (100  c.  p.)  larnps  and 
that  the  2500-lumen  (250  c.  p.)  lamp  is 
the  smallest  size  which  may  be  used  with 
good  economy." 

The  factors  which  govern  street  light- 
ing may  be  classified  as  follows,  in  the 
order  of  their  relative  importance: 

1.  Visibility  of  objects  in  the  roadway. 

2.  Visibility  of  objects  on  the  sidewalk. 

3.  Distribution  of  illumination. 

4.  Brilliancy  of  light  source  within 
the  range  of  vision. 

5.  Aesthetic  character  of  the  system 
by  day. 

Visibility  of  objects  in  the  roadway  be- 
ing the  primary  factor,  the  first  considera- 
tion must  be  how  such  objects  can  best 
be  made  visible.  Do  we  see  an  object 
in  the  street  by  direct  illumination  or  do 
we  see  it  in  silhouette  against  a  bright 
background?  With  illumination  of  low 
intensity,  such  as  was  the  practice  in  the 
days  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle,  objects 
were  visible  in  silhouette.  Rapidly  mov- 
ing traffic  requires  higher  intensities  of 
illumination,  and  on  a  well  lighted  street, 
we  see  by  direct  illumination,  the  vertical 
component  of  which  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  our  ability  to  see  and  avoid  ob- 
stacles. 

A  high  intensity  of  illumination  on  the 
roadway,  is  accompanied  by  a  relatively 
high  intensity  of  illumination  on  the  side- 
walk and  objects  on  the  sidewalk  will  be 
seen  by  direct  illumination  as  in  the  case 
of  the  roadway. 

Horizontal  illumination  and  its  distri- 
bution are  factors  which  can  be  definitely 
and  accurately  measured  and,  since  ade- 
quate horizontal  illumination  will  pro- 
vide also  adequate  vertical  illumination, 
the  most  important  factor  to  be  deter- 
mined in  defining  street  lighting  is  the 
horizontal  illumination  in  the  roadway 
and  its  distribution. 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  see  objects  on 


the  street  as  readily  when  they  are  located 
between  light  sources  as  when  they  are 
located  adjacent  to  light  sources,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  uniform  distribution  of 
illumination  is  desirable. 

The  accompanying  table  which  gives 
the  recommended  roadway  intensities  in 
average  horizontal  foot-candles,  coupled 
with  an  uniformity  factor,  representing 
the  ratio  of  minimum  illumination  to 
maximum,  shows  the  recommended  illu- 
mination and  type  of  lighting  for  ten 
classes  of  streets.  A  range  of  minima  and 
maxima  illumination  is  indicated  in  the 
table  and,  while  the  maximum  illumina- 
tion may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  attain 
at  the  present  time,  any  system  which 
comes  within  these  limits  will  materially 
increase  the  safety  of  the  public  at  night. 

Some  authorities  define  street  lighting 
in  terms  of  "lumens  per  linear  foot"  of 
street  and  others  in  terms  of  horizontal 
illumination.  To  clarify  this  situation, 
the  following  is  quoted  from  the  1927  re- 
port of  the  Street  Lighting  Committee 
of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society. 

"The  term  'lumens  per  linear  foot'  and 
like  expressions  are  measures  of  light  out- 
put for  street  lighting.  Such  a  term  is 
analogous  to  'watts  per  square  foot'  em- 
ployed in  interior  lighting.  It  does  not 
take  into  account  the  proportion  of  light 
which  reaches  the  street  and  is  but  a 
rough  and  incomplete  index  of  the  grade 
of  illumination. 

"The  term  'average  horizontal  foot- 
candles'  because  it  does  indicate  the  light 
delivered  upon  the  street  is  a  somewhat 
more  complete  index  of  the  grade  of 
illumination  but  is  not  a  complete  measure 
since  it  does  not  take  into  account  several 
important  factors,  notably,  glare,  bright- 
ness and  distribution  of  light." 

Brilliancy  of  the  light  source  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  glare,  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  ability  of  the  observer  to 
see  objects  in  the  street.     It  is  a  term, 

(fiontinued  on  page  177) 
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SAVE  THE  BEACHES 


Address  by  Tam  Deering,  representing   Citizens'  Committee  on  Parks,  Playgrounds 
and   Beaches,  of  San   Diego   County,  San  Diego,  California, 


I 


In  this  movement  to  secure  state  parks 
we  should  take  steps  to  preserve  the  en- 
tire ocean  frontage  as  an  ocean  park  the 
length  of  the  state,  excepting  only  such 
portions  as  are  required  for  commerce  or 
have  already  been  privately  developed 
beyond  recovery. 

European  cities  have  sacredly  preserved 
their  waterfronts  for  the  use  of  the  people 
and  have  made  them  the  central  attrac- 
tion of  their  civic  life. 

Many  of  the  greatest  American  cities 
are  now  doing  the  same. 

Chicago,  after  letting  her  waterfront 
become  an  eyesore,  cluttered  with  a  net- 
work of  railroads  and  other  undesirable 
developments,  is  now  creating  a  most 
beautiful  shore  line  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds. There  are  miles  and  miles  of 
winding  lagoons,  yacht  basins  with  a  vast 
flotilla  of  gleaming  white  sailboats,  num- 
erous bathing  beaches  used  each  summer 
by  more  than  2,000,000  people,  the 
matchless  Buckingham  Fountain,  Field 
Museum,  Soldiers  Field,  and  other  civic 
features. 

There  is  a  great  golf  course  so  con- 
structed along  this  lake  front  that  you 
can  start  for  your  office  an  hour  earlier, 
park  your  car  at  the  residential  end,  golt 
your  way  to  the  heart  of  the  business 
section  downtown,  and  proceed  to  your 
office.  At  night  you  can  golf  your  way 
home. 

The  beauty  of  this  waterfront  is  inde- 
scribable, unbelievable.  It  is  unspoiled 
by  any  "hot  dog"  stands  or  other  con- 
cessions. 

Because  Chicago  let  this  waterfront 
be  monopolized  in  the  beginning  she  has 
had   to  spend  $60,000,000  to  regain  it, 


and  the  superintendent  of  the  South 
Parks  System  told  me  last  October  that 
they  must  vote  still  another  $40,000,000. 
They  plan  to  ultimately  regain  and  beau- 
tify the  entire  state  shore  line  on  Lake 
Michigan. 

I  found  Milwaukee  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Chicago;  Minneapolis  with 
twenty-two  miles  of  beautifully  parked 
waterfront  with  beaches  and  playgrounds. 
New  Orleans  spending  $27,000,000  on  the 
development  of  Lake  Ponchartrain.  The 
secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Levee 
Board  told  me  that  they  would  have  a 
parked  and  boulevarded  shore  line  five 
miles  long  with  eleven  bathing  beaches 
and  every  facility  for  yachting,  boating, 
fishing,  and  other  sports  amid  lahdscap- 
ing  of  rare  beauty. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  Boston 
know  that  the  chief  delight  of  living  in 
that  city  is  the  Charles  bank,  the  Back 
Bay  Fens,  the  great  Nantasket  and  Re- 
vere beaches,  the  Strandway,  Castle 
Island,  Governor's  Island,  Wood  Island, 
Columbus  Park,  Marine  Park,  North  End 
Beach,  Tenean  Beach,  and  the  miles  and 
miles  of  parked  waterfront  on  river,  lake, 
and  ocean. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  generous  provision 
made  in  Boston  for  waterfront  sports  the 
Boston  Park  Commission  in  1925  issued 
the  statement  that  "In  the  summer  the 
throngs  of  pleasure  seekers  at  the  beaches 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  accom- 
modations could  be  provided — with  our 
present  climate  and  with  our  population 
of  enthusiastic  bathers,  the  hot  weather 
crowds  overtax  all  the  public  beaches  and 
trespass  upon  the  private  beaches  from 
Plymouth,  Mass.  to  Portland,  Me." 
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California's  Plight 

And  what  have  we  done  in  California? 
Cities  in  Southern  California  will  have 
to  spend  millions  to  purchase  "peep  holes" 
through  which  the  people  rnay  look  out 
on  the  unfamiliar  ocean  surf.  The  water- 
front is  easy  to  exploit;  quick  to  disap- 
pear; and  now  all  along  the  southern 
California  coast,  people  are  held  back 
from  their  natural  heritage  by  signs  put 
up  by  the  private  owners  of  the  beach 
frontage,  reading  "Picnicking  on  Beach 
Fifty  Cents." 

Let  all  California  profit  by  the  horrible 
example  of  Los  Angeles.  Exclusive  beach 
clubs,  hot  dog  stands,  concessions  of  all 
sorts,  and  private  homes  with  their 
hedges  and  fences  monopolize  mile  after 
mile  of  the  best  ocean  frontage  near  the 
city  and  throughout  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles.  A  recent  bond  issue  of  $4,000,- 
000  to  buy  back  a  little  beach  frontage 
was  lost.  Long  Beach  successfully  voted 
$2,000,000  to  recover  a  half  block  in  their 
city.  You  must  credit  that  city,  how- 
ever, as  they  declare  they  will  regain 
every  foot. 

What  has  already  happened  in  Los 
Angeles  County  is  going  to  happen  the 
length  of  the  state  unless  we  make  com- 
prehensive plans  and  take  vigorous  action 
to  preserve  the  waterfront.  Either  we 
will  do  it  now  while  it  can  be  done  at 
comparatively  small  cost  or  we  will  do  it 
later  through  the  nose.  The  people  must 
have  it. 

Compare  our  situation  with  that  of 
Vancouver  or  Seattle,  There,  with  a 
short  summer  season  and  water  12  to  14 
degrees  colder  than  ours  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Vancouver  has  four  great  bathing 
beaches  with  excellent  facilities  adjoining 
beautiful  marine  parks  and  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  of  parked  waterfront. 

Seattle  has  twelve  public  beaches  with 
facilities  and  scores  of  miles  of  beautifully 
parked  lake  and  ocean  frontage. 

California,  with  a  twelve  month  season 


of  sunshine,  in  San  Diego  County  at 
least,  and  with  water  so  much  warmer, 
has  largely  left  the  waterfront  to  be 
privately  developed  and  exploited.  Vast 
numbers  of  our  people  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance  of  any  waterfront  development 
except  the  nightmare  of  hot  dog  stands 
and  concessions. 

Beach  Ordinance  Requires 
Roadway 

San  Diego  city  and  county  have  adopted 
a  ''Save  the  Beaches''  ordinance  requiring 
all  new  subdivisions  on  the  waterfront  to 
dedicate  a  roadway  paralleling  the  water- 
front and  to  set  aside  the  land  between  this 
roadway  and  the  ocean  as  a  public  park. 

Our  people  poured  into  the  offices  of  the 
county  supervisors  from  all  parts  of  the 
county,  even  Fallbrook  seventy  miles 
away,  to  support  this  measure.  More 
than  one  hundred  organizations  got  be- 
hind it. 

Business  Not  Sentiment 

Looking  at  it  from  a  cold-blooded  busi- 
ness standpoint  we  know  that  the  beaches 
are  a  gold  mine  which,  if  preserved,  will 
perpetually  enrich  all  property  values 
throughout  the  county  and  even  the 
state.  To  skim  off  this  cream — the  water- 
front property — for  a  few  private  owners 
to  monopolize,  denying  access  to  the 
people  generally,  is  to  steal  away  the 
values  of  every  foot  of  property  in  the 
rest  of  the  county  and  state. 

As  one  prominent  realtor  testified  at 
one  of  our  hearings:  "The  first  question 
eastern  people  who  come  into  my  office 
ask  is  'Can  we  get  down  to  the  ocean  in 
this  county  ?  We  came  out  to  Los  Angeles 
and  there  we  found  you  have  to  pay  just 
to  go  out  and  sit  on  the  beach.'  " 

This  reservation  of  the  waterfront  is  no 
injury  even  to  the  most  exclusive  private 
ownership  as  shown  by  the  experience  of 
Newport,  R.  I.  There  where  the  million- 
aires have  their  private  homes  along  the 
famous  cliff  walk,  the  people  have  access 
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Brief  History  of  Sewage  and  Wastes  Disposal 

By  H.  B.  HoMMON 
Sanitary  Engineer,  U.  S.  Public  ^Health  Service 


The  history  of  sewage  disposal  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  people  gave  up 
nomadic  life  and  settled  in  communities. 
Not  knowing,  however,  that  filth  spread 
diseases  they  superstitiously  moved  to 
new  places  when  pestilence  overtook  them 
and  they,  therefore,  moved  away  from  the 
problem  of  sewage  and  other  wastes  dis- 
posal. When  the  nomadic  life  gave  way 
to  permanent  homes  and  industries  began 
to  develop  in  a  small  way,  it  became 
impractical  to  move;  various  attempts 
were  then  made  to  dispose  of  sewage- 
Water  closets  were  first  used  in  Eng- 
land in  1810  and  the  wastes  discharged 
into  cesspools.  They  overflowed  into  the 
streets  and  caused  so  much  sickness  and 
such  a  nuisance  that  the  "Nuisance  Re- 
moval Act"  was  passed  in  1855  following 
an  epidemic  of  cholera.  This  Act  required 
that  sewers  be  constructed  and  the  sew- 
age disposed  of  in  some  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Since  nothing  was  known  about 
methods  of  treating  sewage,  it  was  dis- 
charged into  water  courses  which  were 
the  cheapest  and  most  practical  means  of 
carrying  the  sewage  away.  Practically  all 
the  laws  passed  up  to  1855  dealt  with  the 
prevention  of  odor  and  aesthetic  nuisances. 
In  1857,  the  "Royal  Sewage  Commis- 
sion" was  appointed  to  find  out  how  to 
safeguard  the  rivers  against  pollution.  A 
report  of  the  Commission  was  published 
in  1865,  in  which  disposal  of  sewage  by 
irrigation  was  recommended,  but  doubt 
was  expressed  as  to  the  profits  from  sew- 
age farming.  Although  but  little  progress 
was  made  during  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  working  out  practical  methods  of 
sewage  disposal,  there  developed  an  inter- 
est which  paved  the  way  for  the  creation 
of  the  "Royal  Commission  on  River  Pol- 
lution," which  was  appointed  in  1865. 


This  Commission  was  directed  to  ascer- 
tain whether  legislation  prohibiting  the 
discharge  of  sewage  into  water  courses 
might  result  in  more  serious  conditions  of 
other  kinds.  The  Commission  remained 
in  existence  for  many  years  and  was 
unable  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
until  the  biological  processes  of  sewage 
treatment  were  developed  about  1870. 
The  same  conditions  prevailed  on  the 
Continent  as  in  England.  The  French 
had  attempted  to  clean  up  the  Seine 
River  and  the  Germans  had  tried  to  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition  of  their 
rivers,  but  had  made  but  little  progress. 
The  time  and  money  spent  on  the  study 
of  sewage  disposal  and  stream  pollution 
up  to  about  1870  had  not  produced  any 
tangible  results,  but  after  this  date  rapid 
progress  was  made  in  Europe. 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  impor- 
tant work  done  in  connection- with  sewage 
disposal  and  stream  pollution  was  in  1872 
when  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Mass- 
achusetts made  a  survey  of  the  rivers  of 
the  state.  The  early  investigations 
showed  that  the  streams  of  Massachusetts 
were  in  bad  condition.  The  City  of  Wor- 
cester was  ordered  to  treat  its  sewage, 
but  on  account  of  disagreements  as  to 
the  method  of  treatment,  many  years 
elapsed  before  a  plant  was  installed.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  however,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  other  eastern  states 
took  an  active  interest,  not  only  in  sewage 
disposal,  but  in  stream  pollution.  Public 
sentiment  was  turning  toward  improve- 
ments in  all  matters  pertaining  to  public 
health  and  encouraged  by  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health,  it  continued  to  support  legisla- 
tion for  protecting  streams  against  pollu- 
tion by  sewage. 
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In  1888,  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health  was  ordered  by  the  Legislature 
to  assume  ' '  the  general  oversight  and 
care  of  inland  waters."  Up  to  this  time 
practically  all  the  information  available 
regarding  the  treatment  of  sewage  was 
the  data  obtained  from  England  and  the 
Continent.  Conditions  in  Europe,  how- 
ever, were  not  comparable  to  those  in  this 
country  and  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  built  the  Lawrence 
Experiment  Station  to  study  methods  of 
sewage  disposal.  The  studies  made  at 
this  station  demonstrated  the  biological 
nature  of  sewage  filtration  and  established 
the  underlying  principles  of  sewage  treat- 
ment. Many  of  our  most  prominent 
sanitary  engineers  and  sanitarians  ob- 
tained their  early  training  at  the  Law- 
rence Experiment  Station  and  for  years 
the  reports  from  this  station  contained  the 
latest  developments  in  sewage  treatment. 

With  definite  principles  established, 
sewage  disposal  plants  were  built  and 
operated  successfully  when  treating  do- 
mestic sewage.  As  the  cities  increased  in 
size  and  industries  developed,  the  de- 
mands for  large  volumes  of  water  for 
domestic  and  industrial  purposes  in- 
creased, with  a  resulting  increase  in  sew- 
age volumes.  In  order  to  protect  the 
water  courses,  which  in  many  cases  were 
the  sources  of  domestic  water  supplies,  it 
became  necessary  to  build  larger  and 
more  complicated  sewage  works.  In  some 
cities  and  towns  where  specialized  indus- 
tries had  grown  up  it  was  discovered  that 
the  methods  of  sewage  treatment  which 
had  been  successful  in  purifying  domestic 
sewage  would  not  purify  the  wastes  from 
the  factories.  It  was  also  learned  that 
where  sewages  consisted  mostly  of  wastes 
from  residential  populations,  treatment 
plants  would  not  produce  effluents  which 
could  be  discharged  safely  into  small 
streams. 

Many  cities  and  a  large  number  of 
industries  were  therefore  confronted  with 


special  problems  in  connection  with  the 
disposal  of  their  wastes  and  they  followed 
the  precedent  set  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  and  built  sewage 
experiment  stations.  The  first  investiga- 
tion made  on  a  large  scale  by  cities  was 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1905.  Other  cities 
that  made  special  studies  later  include 
Baltimore,  Waterbury,  Gloversville,  Chi- 
cago, Akron,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee  and 
Indianapolis.  At  each  of  these  cities 
there  were  unusual  conditions  which  had 
not  been  met  at  other  places  where  sewage 
works  were  in  operation.  At  Columbus, 
for  example,  the  sewage  was  purely  do- 
mestic but  an  unusually  high  quality  of 
sewage  effluent  was  necessary  on  account 
of  the  small  volume  of  water  in  the  river 
which  is  the  only  body  of  water  available 
for  carrying  away  the  sewage.  At  Water- 
bury,  the  sewage  contained  large  volumes 
of  acid  wastes  from  the  brass  industry;  at 
Gloversville,  tannery  wastes  predomi- 
nated; at  Akron,  wastes  from  the  rubber 
factories;  at  Cleveland,  iron  and  other 
industrial  wastes;  and  at  Chicago  and 
Indianapolis,  packing  house  wastes.  Mil- 
waukee was  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
purifying  the  sewage  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  water  supply  taken  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan would  not  become  contaminated,  the 
sewage  being  discharged  into  the  lake. 

These  cities  have  spent  large  sums  of 
money  to  find  out  how  they  can  purify 
their  sewage  in  a  practical  and  economical 
manner;  in  every  case  the  results  obtained 
have  justified  the  expenditures.  The  cost 
of  the  studies  has  been  only  a  very  small 
per  cent  of  the  money  spent  for  the  treat- 
ment plants  constructed. 

The  industries,  assisted  by  the  various 
state  boards  of  health  and  other  institu- 
tions, have  followed  the  example  set  by 
the  cities.  Throughout  the  east  investi- 
gations have  been  made  in  the  past,  and 
are  now  being  carried  on,  to  learn  how 
the  wastes  from  different  manufacturing 
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AIRPORT  LIGHTING" 

By  H.  E.  Mahan,  Illuminating  Engineer, 
General  Electric  Co. 


The  success  of  commercial  aviation 
demands  that  operations  be  continued 
throughout  the  hours  of  darkness  and  in 
providing  artificial  light  during  this 
period  that  no  added  hazards  be  intro- 
duced to  interfere  with  the  safe  and  prac- 
tical conduct  of  the  port  activities.  The 
author  approaches  this  problem  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  engineer,  relying  on  the 
aviator  to  contribute  his  experience  in 
establishing  requirements  and  judging 
the  effectiveness  of  the  facilities  provided. 
In  this  connection  it  is  quite  in  order  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  efficient  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Aeronautic  Bureaus 
in  functioning  as  a  clearing  house  for 
data  and  establishing  working  standards 
found  best  by  practice.  In  this  way  the 
practice  in  the  lighting  of  airports  follows 
rather  definite  principles  which  is  highly 
desirable,  for  in  this  way  all  airports  will 
have  a  familiar  appearance  from  the  air 
at  night  and  the  pilot  landing  at  a  strange 
port  will  not  be  confused  by  a  novel  or 
unfamiliar  lighting  features. 

The  lighting  facilities  considered  es- 
sential at  an  airport  for  safe  and  efficient 
night  operations  are  these: 

(1)  An  airport  beacon. 

(2)  Boundary  lights. 

(3)  Field  floodlighting. 

(4)  An  illuminated  wind  direction  in- 
dicator. 

(5)  Obstruction  lights  and  airport 
lights. 

(6)  Ceiling  projector. 

Beacons 
The  beacon  is  intended  to  indicate  the 
location    of    the    airport    from    distant 
points.    A  beam  of  several  million  candle- 


power  has  been  found  desirable  for  this 
purpose  and  in  order  that  it  may  be 
visible  from  all  directions,  the  beacon  is 
revolved  giving  the  effect  of  a  flashing 
light  from  any  one  point.  A  typical  form 
of  revolving  beacon  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
1  and  consists  of  a  24-inch  parabolic  glass 
mirror  in  the  focus  of  which  is  placed  a 
900  watt,  T-20,  30  volt  or  a  1,000  watt, 
110  volt,  T-20  Mazda  lamp.  The  former 
lamp  having  a  more  concentrated  filament 
than  the  latter,  delivers  a  higher  beam 
candlepower  (approximately  8,000,000 
as  against  2,300,000)  and  is,  therefore, 
preferable  for  this  class  of  service.  The 
electric  service  at  most  airports  is  a.  c, 
which  makes  it  convenient  to  operate  the 
low  voltage  lamp  by  means  of  a  trans- 
former. The  practice  is  to  place  the 
beacon  on  a  steel  tower,  50  to  75  feet 
high,  or  on  the  top  of  a  hangar  or  other 
building  in  order  to  increase  its  range  of 
visibility.  The  beam  is  elevated  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  its  width  above  the 
horizontal  which  places  the  lower  edge 
of  the  beam  on  the  horizontal;  i.  e.,  a  3° 
beam  would  be  elevated  1>^°  above  the 
horizontal. 

\\here  beacons  are  placed  at  remote 
locations  along  the  airways  it  is  custo- 
mary to  equip  them  with  automatic 
lamp  changers  which  place  a  new  lamp 
in  the  focus  in  the  event  of  a  lamp  failure. 
This  is  not  considered  necessary  at 
terminal  ports  where  attendants  are 
present  to  maintain  the  equipment. 

Boundary  Lights 

Upon  his  arrival  over  the  field,  the  pilot 

is  made  aware  of  the  shape  and  extent  of 

the  field  by  means  of  boundary  lights. 

These  lights  are  usually  of  600  lumen 


*A  paper  presented  before  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  New  York  City,  October  19,  1927. 
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(60  c-p.)  size,  spaced  on  200  foot  to  300 
foot  centers,  and  operated  from  a  series 
circuit;  this  form  of  distribution  is  more 
economical  for  the  lengths  of  runs  neces- 
sary for  most  fields  than  the  multiple 
distribution  although  the  latter  system 
is  sometimes  used.  The  series  circuit  is 
fed  from  a  constant  current  transformer 
(primary  voltage  2,200  to  2,400)  deliver- 
ing 6.6  amps,  constant  current  and 
remotely  controlled  through  an  automatic 
controller  by  a  push  button  at  any  con- 
venient point  on  the  field.  In  this  way 
the  hazard  of  manually  switching  a  high 
potential  circuit  is  avoided. 

The  distribution  system  consists  of 
No.  8  AWG  parkway  cable.  This  cable  is 
rubber  insulated,  lead  sheathed  and  steel 
armored  and  is  buried  directly  in  the 
soil  about  12  inches  deep.  It  is  brought 
up  to  the  boundary  light  through  pipe. 
In  some  cases  individual  boundary  lights 
are  operated  from  a  series  multiple  trans- 
former located  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal, 
the  primary  of  which  is  connected  into 
the  series  circuit.  This  method  offers  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  voltage  above 
the  ground  down  to  a  safe  limit  so  that  in 
case  a  plane  collides  with  a  boundary 
light  fitting  the  likelihood  of  fire  or  injury 
to  life  or  property  is  minimized.  Where 
the  units  are  operated  directly  from  the 
series  circuit,  an  automatic  cutout  should 
be  provided  to  maintain  the  continuity 
of  the  circuit  in  the  event  of  a  lamp 
failure.  The  boundary  light  is  supported 
by  a  pipe  imbedded  in  concrete  or  other- 
wise made  rigid  and  elevated  in  general 
about  3  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
unit  itself  consists  of  a  weatherproof 
casing  supporting  a  clear  or  prismatic 
glass  globe  in  which  the  lamp  is  enclosed. 

Obstruction  and  Approach  Lights 

Buildings,    pole    lines,    radio    towers, 

etc.,  which  are  within  the  gliding  distance 

of  the  field  are  regarded  as  obstructions 

and  are  marked  with  a  red  light  installed 


at  the  highest  point  of  the  obstruction 
and  visible  from  all  sides.  A  unit  of  simi- 
lar construction  to  the  boundary  light 
is  used  for  this  purpose  except  that  it  is 
equipped  with  a  red  globe  and  because 
of  the  absorption  of  light  in  the  red  glass, 
a  lamp  of  at  least  1,000  lumens  (100  c-p.) 
is  used.  A  green  globe  on  this  same  unit 
indicates  an  approach  light  which  enables 
the  pilot  to  line  up  his  plane  with  the 
runways  or  with  the  most  favorable  land- 
ing area  on  the  field. 

It  is  sometimes  found  more  practical 
to  make  obstructions  visible  by  floodlight- 
ing them,  which  method  has  the  added 
advantage  of  assisting  the  pilot  in  esti- 
mating his  altitude.  Where  this  system 
is  employed,  care  must  be  exercised  in 
locating  the  floodlighting  projectors  to 
avoid  glare  in  the  eyes  of  the  pilots. 

Field  Floodlighting 
The  general  illumination  of  the  field  is 
a  very  important  feature  of  the  lighting 
for  upon  it  depends  the  pilot's  knowledge 
of  the  field  terrain.  Every  facility  should 
be  provided  to  enable  pilots  to  take  off, 
land  and  maneuver  safely  and  with  the 
increasing  size  of  planes  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  passenger  service,  the  need  for 
adopting  every  safeguard  becomes  in- 
creasingly greater. 

The  successful  lighting  system  for  an 
airport  should  be  adequate  in  intensity 
and  free  from  glare,  it  should  be  fairly 
uniform  over  the  active  area  of  the  field 
and  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  objectionable  shadows.  There  are 
two  general  methods  of  lighting  the  field, 
viz.,  (a)  by  a  centralized  light  source  con- 
sisting of  a  large  unit  or  (b)  by  distributed 
light  sources  of  relatively  smaller  capa- 
city. Units  of  the  former  class  are  avail- 
able in  both  arc  and  incandescent  types. 
A  typical  form  of  the  former  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  4  and  consists  of  a  180  sector  of 
a  Fresnel  lens  composed  of  21  elements. 

(Continued  on  page  175) 
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Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Committee  on 
Sewage  Disposal  Research 

Meeting  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  April  27,  1928 


Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Committee  (Los 
Angeles  Branch)  of  League  of  California 
Municipalities  on  Sewage  Disposal  Re- 
search, held  April  27,  1928,  at  the  office 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Room  823, 
Sun  Finance  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

W.  T.  Knowlton,  presiding. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Chairman,  with  J.  J.  Jessup  as  Secretary. 

The  following  were  present  from  the 
respective  districts  named: 

Mr.  W.  T.  Knowlton,  Sanitary  Engi- 
neer, Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Goudey,  Resident  Engineer, 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Mr.  F.  S.Webster,  City  Clerk,  Burbank. 
B  Mr.  W.  S.  Patterson,  City  Manager, 
Burbank. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Knox,  Councilman,  Santa 
Ana. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Roen,  Manager,  South  Pasa- 
dena. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Young,  County  Health  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Clyde  Woodworth,  City  x'^ttorney, 
Inglewood. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Burns,  Health  Officer,  Hunt- 
ington Park. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Warren,  Chief  Engineer,  Los 
Angeles  County  Sanitation  Districts. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Jessup,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Los  Angeles. 

Minutes  of  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Committee  held  January  28,  1928,  at  the 
office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  Chairman  reported  on  conferences 
held  by  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  representatives  of  the  San 
Francisco  Branch  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  on  Sewage  Disposal 


Research  following  conferences  by  the 
Chairman  with  Doctor  Dickie,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  Mr.  Heron  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, wherefrom  it  appeared  possible  that 
a  portion  of  the  desired  financing  could  be 
raised  by  direct  appropriation.  He 
stated  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  San 
Francisco  Branch  that  the  entire  financ- 
ing could  and  should  be  arranged  through 
direct  appropriation  instead  of  an  attempt 
through  legislative  action. 

Discussion  on  the  matter  was  then 
engaged  in  by  Mr.  Jessup,  Mr.  Warren, 
Mr.  Goudey,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Roen, 
Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Woodworth,  Dr. 
Burns  and  Mr.  Knox,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  Mr.  Woodworth  ofiFered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  and  on  motion  duly 
made,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried, 
was  approved  and  adopted: 

Resolved:  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Southern  Committee,  as  presently  con- 
stituted at  this  meeting,  that  the  financ- 
ing of  the  work  in  question,  should  be 
done  by  direct  appropriation  of  funds 
from  the  State  of  California,  from  such 
departments  as  may  be  indicated  by 
the  purposes  of  the  expenditures;  and 
that  to  the  end  of  securing  such  appro- 
priations, a  committee  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  Northern, 
Southern  and  Fresno  Committees  (to  be 
appointed  by  the  respective  chairmen 
of  each  committee),  meet  with  Gover- 
nor Young,  Mr.  Heron  and  Dr.  Dickie, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and 
urge  an  appropriation  of  an  amount 
deemed  aciequate  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  thus  acting,  said  committee 
to  report  its  findings  to  this  committee 
at  its  next  meeting.        iConHnued  on  page  m 
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Because  asphaltic  pavements  successfully 
withstand  the  ravages  of  time — thus 
guaranteeing  a  lower  ultimate  cost — engi- 
neers all  over  the  coast  are  recommending 
this  better  type  of  pavement. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  also  why  as- 
phaltic pavements  are  best  fitted  to  west- 
ern road  conditions. 
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Conference  on  the  Program  for  the  League  Convention 

at  the  Los  Angeles  City  Club,  Wednesday  Evening,  April  25,  1928 


Pursuant  to  notices  sent  out  from  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  about  sev- 
enty-five city  officials  and  others  inter- 
ested in  municipal  government  assembled 
at  the  City  Club  in  Los  Angeles  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  details  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  convention  to  be  held  in 
San  Bernardino  the  early  part  of  next 
October.  After  an  excellent  dinner  had 
been  served  and  everybody  was  feeling 
happy,  Mr,  Gordon  Whitnall  of  Los  An- 
geles opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  well- 
chosen  remarks,  calling  attention  to  the 
city  planning  conference  that  was  to  con- 
vene at  the  Hotel  Maryland,  Pasadena, 
the  following  morning,  and  urging  at- 
tendance by  all  those  present  who  could 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  He 
concluded  by  calling  on  President  Albers 
and  other  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  briefly  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
conference.  Mr.  Mason  took  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  wonderful  achievements 
that  had  been  accomplished  by  Beverly 
Hills,  and  said  it  was  an  example  of  what 
could  be  done  with  sufficient  public  spirit 
when  backed  up  with  adequate  financial 
resources. 

President  Albers  introduced  Mr.  Royal 
Mack,  Manager  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Harry  S.  Webster,  also  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Bernardino  Sun.  Both  gentle- 
men told  of  the  interest  of  public  officials 
and  other  civic  leaders  of  San  Bernardino 
in  the  approaching  convention  and  said 
that  they  could  assure  those  present  of  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Locke  called  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  the  meeting  and  the 
desire  to  have  a  program  that  would 
enable  the  delegates  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  benefit  from  the  convention.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  exact 


time  of  holding  the  meeting  had  not  been 
definitely  fixed.  In  regard  to  the  exact 
date  of  the  convention  Mr.  Mack  said 
that  the  City  of  San  Bernardino  was  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  a  large  sew- 
age disposal  plant  which  the  people  were 
anxious  to  have  completed  by  the  time 
of  the  convention.  He  said  the  contrac- 
tor would  have  to  do  some  fast  work  in 
order  to  complete  the  job  by  the  time  of 
the  convention,  and  that  if  the  meeting 
could  be  deferred  until  October  16th  it 
would  give  the  contractor  another  week's 
time.  However,  some  of  the  officials  pres- 
ent called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
week  of  October  16th  would  interfere  with 
another  proposed  convention,  and  for 
that  reason  it  would  be  better  to  fix  upon 
the  week  of  October  9th  rather  than  defer 
it,  to  which  the  San  Bernardino  gentle- 
men agreed. 

Dr.  Telfer  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
was  next  introduced.  He  said  that  the 
health  officials  were  very  anxious  to  have 
a  fine  convention  and  every  effort  would 
be  made  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  He 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Meyer,  county 
health  officer  of  Los  Angeles,  who  spoke 
in  the  same  strain. 

Mr.  Bryan,  president  of  the  depart- 
ment of  city  attorneys,  said  that  the  re- 
cent tragedy  near  Los  Angeles  in  connec- 
tion with  the  St.  Francis  Dam  probably 
furnished  a  new  subject  which  would 
prove  of  considerable  interest  and  much 
value  to  the  delegates.  He  stated  that 
he  had  asked  Mr.  Stephens  if  he  would 
appear  at  the  convention  and  discuss  the 
matter  including  the  liability  of  a  munic- 
ipality in  such  cases,  and  that  Mr.  Ste- 
phens had  agreed  to  go  on  the  program 
either  before  the  department  of  city 
attorneys  or  the  general  body.  Mr. 
Bryan  added  that  he  had  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  the  different  city  attor- 
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neys  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  but 
had  not  received  many  responses.  How- 
ever, some  of  them  were  of  considerable 
importance,  one  being  suggested  by  Mr. 
McAllister,  city  attorney  of  Pasadena,  on 
the  "Tendency  to  the  loss  of  police  power 
of  Municipalities."  Another  letter  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Burbank, 
who  suggested  the  following  questions 
for  discussion  before  the  city  attorneys: 
(1)  Has  a  municipality  the  right  to  reim- 
burse a  public  official  for  defending  him- 
self in  discharge  of  his  duty?  (2)  Grade 
Crossings.  (3)  Should  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising delinquent  assessments  under  the 
1903  Street  Improvement  Act  be  in- 
creased? 

Mr.  Bryan  stated  that  Mr.  Cragin  of 
the  city  attorney's  office  of  Los  Angeles  is 
regarded  as  quite  an  authority  on  the 
street  laws  and  that  some  changes  are 
probably  necessary  in  the  1911  and  1913 
street  improvement  acts.  Mr.  Waltz, 
City  Attorney  of  Beverly  Hills,  stated 
that  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
subject  suggested  by  Mr.  McAllister, 
while  Mr.  Reid  of  Long  Beach  thought 
that  the  question  of  title  in  streets  was 
rather  important.  Mr.  Tompkins,  city 
attorney  of  Alhambra,  suggested  the  sub- 
ject of  food  inspection,  while  Mr.  Postle- 
thwaite,  assistant  secretary,  spoke  of  the 
liability  in  tort  of  a  municipality  acting  in 
its  governmental  or  proprietary  capacity. 

Mr.  O'Connor  of  the  office  of  the  county 
counsel  of  Los  Angeles  County,  called 
attention  to  the  disposition  to  tinker  with 
the  street  improvement  laws,  while  Mr. 
Multer  thought  that  the  question  of 
zoning  was  a  matter  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  cities.  He  spoke  particularly 
of  the  disposition  to  zone  too  much  prop- 
erty for  business  purposes.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mayor  Miller  of  Anaheim,  who 
agreed  very  emphatically  with  Mr.  Mul- 
ter. Miss  Ruth  Meilandt,  city  clerk  of 
Ventura,  was  then  introduced.  She  sug- 
gested that  more   time  be  provided  for 
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discussion  of  the  subjects  of  the  leading 
speakers. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  securing  the  passage  of 
legislation  providing  for  the  examination 
and  registration  of  civil  engineers  and  a 
resolution  was  offered  for  presentation  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  league  reading  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  that  the  League  of  Califor- 
nia Municipalities  hereby  endorses  the 
principle  of  the  examination  and  regis- 
tration of  professional  engineers,  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  from   said 
League  to  work  with  others  interested 
in  said  subject,  to  the  end  that  a  proper 
bill  be  introduced  into  the  1929  session 
of  the  California  Legislature,  and  that 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill  be  made  a  part 
of    the    legislative    program     of    said 
League  during  its  next  session. 
Mr.  Stockburger,  city  manager  of  Al- 
hambra,  was  the  next  speaker.     He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Charleville  of  Glendale, 
who  suggested  that  the  subject  of  "City 
Charters"  was  one  that  he  thought  im- 
portant.   City  Manager  Parrish  of  Comp- 
ton  said  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
program  arranged  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions    of    the    league    constitution 
would  be  quite  acceptable.     Mr.  Brison 
of  Long  Beach,  who  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  new  organization  of  the 
Clerks,  Auditors,  Assessors  and  Treasur- 
ers of  Southern  California,  thought  that 
considerable  work  could  be  done  by  the 
clerks  to  get  out  the  vote  on  the  day  of 
election,  and  that  the  subject  was  well 
worthy  of  discussion.    Another  matter  of 
interest  was  the  question  of  eliminating 
the  reading  of  minutes.     Attention  was 
called   to   the  fact   that  the  minutes  or 
journal  of  the  legislature  is  never  read, 
but  each  day's  proceedings  are  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  members  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

Mr.  Mason,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
league,  spoke  of  his  contemplated  Hono- 
lulu  trip   and  wondered  if  it   would   be 


possible  for  the  league  to  arrange  such  a 
trip  for  the  city  officials  with  provision 
for  a  program  while  on  shipboard.  This 
brought  to  Mr.  Cheney's  mind  the  fact 
that  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  city 
planning  meeting  in  the  east.  He  stated 
that  the  modern  idea  of  a  convention 
program  was  to  provide  only  two  speakers 
each  session,  that  is  two  for  the  morning, 
and  two  for  the  afternoon,  in  order  that 
a  lot  of  time  should  be  afforded  for  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Cheney  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  decade  the 
principal  new  municipal  legislation  was  in 
relation  to  zoning,  and  he  thought  that 
the  next  decade  should  be  given  to  re- 
moving so  far  as  possible  the  ugliness  of 
cities;  in  other  words  provide  for  "Archi- 
tectural Control  of  Municipalities." 

Gordon  Whitnall  of  Los  x'\ngeles  next 
followed  with  a  suggestion  that  the  sub- 
ject of  "Airports"  should  be  treated  by 
some  noted  character  if  one  could  be 
secured.  Another  thought  offered  was 
that  the  story  of  "Municipal  Growth" 
might  be  told  by  the  aid  of  pictures.  A 
suggestion  was  made  that  "Round  Table 
Discussions"  be  provided  for  breakfast 
and  perhaps  luncheon  programs. 

The  conference  was  next  addressed  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Knowlton  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
spoke  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  by 
the  sewage  disposal  committee  appointed 
by  virtue  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  league.  Mr.  Knowlton 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Donald  Baker  of 
the  City  Planning  Commission  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  devoted  his  remarks  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  increased  cost  of  public 
improvements  and  the  necessity  of  finding 
some  way  of  obtaining  money  for  less 
than  seven  per  cent  interest. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Kennedy  of  San  Francisco 
was  the  next  speaker.  He  stated  he  had 
come  down  to  the  meeting  particularly 
to  discuss  with  Mr.  Knowlton  the  prob- 
lem of  trade  waste  disposal.  He  supple- 
mented and  amplified   the  report  given 
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bv  Mr.  Knowlton  and  said  that  the  com- 
mittee  was   very   active   and   hopetul. 

Mr.  Goudey  of  the  state  department  of 
health  followed  Mr.  Kennedy,  indorsing 
his  suggestion  and  advising  that  the  sub- 
ject of  "Disposal  of  Industrial  Waste" 
be  placed  on  the  program  tor  the  reason 
that  an  inspirational  paper  on  that  sub- 
ject would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect 
of  influencing  a  great  many  people.  Mr. 
Goudey  was  followed  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
Gardner,  the  well  known  city  planner  ot 
San  Diego.  Next  Mr.  Shults  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission  of  Los  Angeles  was 
introduced.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Diggs  of  the  Regional  Planning 
Commission  of  Los  Angeles,  who  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  Dr.  Giffen  ot 
Sacramento  should  be  on  the  program  to 
talk  on  the  "Operation  of  City  Planning 
Commissions  and  how  they  may  secure 
the  Confidence  of  the  Public."  It  appears 
that  the  City  Planning  Commission  in 
Sacramento  has  been  very  successful  in 
maintaining  its  popularity  with  the 
people.  Dr.  Abbott,  Auditor  of  Los 
Angeles,  talked  on  the  subject  of  group 
insurance.  Another  speaker  suggested 
that  Mr.  Donald  Douglass  of  Santa  Mon- 
ica would  be  an  excellent  speaker  to  talk 
on  the  question  ot  airports,  being  the 
man  who  was  responsible  tor  the  so- 
called  "Douglass  Airport." 

The  next  and  last  addresses  were  from 
the  councilmen  of  the  city  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, who  referred  again  to  the  interest 
which  the  people  ot  San  Bernardino  had 
in  the  approaching  convention  and  their 
desire  and  intention  to  make  it  an  un- 
qualified success. 

Those  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  were  the  following:  Gordon  Whit- 
nall.  Director  Los  Angeles  Planning  Com- 
mission; Charles  H.  Diggs,  Executive 
Secretary,  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Los  Angeles  County;  Clarence  J. 
Shults,  Engineer  of  Street  Design,  City 
Engineer's  Office,  Los  Angeles;  H.  A. 
Eddy,    Assistant    City    Engineer,    Glen- 


dale;  R.  B.  Giffen,  Member  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  Sacramento;  Chas. 
H.  Cheney,  City  Planning  Consultant, 
Palos  Verdes  Estates;  A.  B.  Abbott, 
Deputy  Controller,  Los  Angeles;  Gavin 
J.  Telfer,  M.  D.,  representing  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health;  Emil  W. 
Meyer,  M.  D.,  Health  Ofl^cer,  San  Ber- 
nardino; R.  F.  Goudey,  State  Department 
of  Public  Health;  Hon.  A.  X.  Multer, 
Mayor  of  Arcadia;  Harry  S.  Webster, 
Publisher  of  the  San  Bernardino  Sun,  San 
Bernardino;  R.  H.  Mack,  secretary  San 
Bernardino  Chamber  ot  Commerce;  ^^  .  J. 
Hanford,  Member  City  Council;  San 
Bernardino;  C.  E.  Johnson,  Sanitary 
Engineer,  San  Bernardino;  J.  W.  Charle- 
ville,  Citv  Manager,  Glendale;  E.  M. 
Miller,  Health  Officer,  Glendale;  A.  J. 
Van  Wie,  City  Clerk,  Glendale;  W.  H. 
Rogers,  member  City  Council,  San  Ber- 
nardino; J.  Oliver  Brison,  City  Clerk, 
Long  Beach,  and  president  of  the  Clerks, 
Auditors,  Assessors  and  Treasurers  ot 
Southern  Calif.;  Ruth  E.  Meilandt,  City 
Clerk,  Ventura;  Haven  A.  Mason,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, League  ot  California  Mu- 
nicipalities; Emmett  A.  Tompkins,  City 
Attorney  of  Alhambra;  A.  E.  Stock- 
burger,  City  Manager,  Alhambra;  James 
H.  Mitchell,  City  Attorney,  Burbank; 
J.  J.  Jessup,  Consulting  Engineer,  Whit- 
tier;  C.C.  Kennedy,  Consulting  Engineer, 
San  Francisco;  \'ictor  D.  McCarthy,  City 
Clerk,  El  Segundo;  H.  A.  Postlethwaite, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  League;  Wm.  J. 
Locke,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  League; 
John  C.  Albers,  City  Engineer,  Beverly 
Hills,  and  President  of  the  League;  Milton 
Bryan,  Deputy  City  Attorney,  Los  An- 
geles; W.  T.  Knowlton,  Sanitary  Engi- 
neer, Los  Angeles;  Donald  M.  Baker, 
member  of  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Los  Angeles;  C.  A.  Parrish,  City 
Manager,  Compton;  Thomas  Coombs, 
City  Planning  Commission,  Los  Angeles; 
Nowland  M.  Reid,  City  Attorney,  Long 
Beach;  A.  H.  Adams,  City  Engineer, 
Long  Beach;  H.  W.  Strangman,  member 
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Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PACIFIC   COAST    BRANCHES    AT 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 


SAN     FRANCISCO    OFFICE  320  Market  Street 


LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
701   East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 


Calco  Automatic  Drainage  Gates 


Drain  Mosquito-Breeding  Borrow  Pits 

Calco'Automatic  Drainage  Gates  ALLOW  OUTFLOW,  but 
PREVENT' BACKFLOW.  Used  in  conjuction  with  Armco 
CorrugatedJPipe,  they  give  perfect  satisfation. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 


409    LE    ROY   ST. 
LOS  ANGELES 


FIFTH    &    PARKER    STS. 
WEST  BERKELEY 
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of  City  Planning  Commission,  Santa 
Monica;  Richard  C.  Waltz,  City  Attor- 
ney, Beverly  Hills;  J.  H.  O'Connor, 
Assistant  County  Counsel,  Los  Angeles; 
J.  W.  Price,  City  Manager,  Anaheim; 
E.  P.  Hapgood,  City  Engineer,  Anaheim; 
L.    E.    Miller,    Member    City    Council, 


Anaheim;  J.  G.  Launer,  member  City 
Council,  La  Habra;  Kenneth  Gardner, 
City  Planning  Engineer,  San  Diego; 
H.  S.  Gierlich,  City  Engineer,  Monrovia; 
A.  L.  Drown,  Ojai;  Otto  H.  Dulke,  City 
Clerk,  Inglewood;  S.  J.  Bingham,  City 
Attorney,  Santa  Barbara. 


MINUTES 

{Continued  from  page  165) 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  San 
Francisco  branch. 

Mr.  Woodworth  then  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution  and  on  motion  duly  made, 
seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  was 
approved  and  adopted: 

Resolved:  That  this  committee  be- 
lieves the  matter  of  "Sewage  and 
Waste  Disposal"  is  a  subject  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  discussed  be- 
for  the  general  body  at  the  next  con- 
vention of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  and  that  said  subject  is 
recommended  to  the  Program  Com- 
mittee of  said  League  for  serious  con- 
sideration with  reference  to  such  a 
discussion. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities. 

Mr.  Warren  thereupon  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  and  upon  motion  duly 


made,    seconded    and   unanimously    car- 
ried, was  approved  and  adopted: 

Resolved:  That  Mr.  Gillespie  be  re- 
quested to  indicate  the  items  of  the 
budget  suggested  by  him,  with  plan  ot 
application  of  same,  and  results  con- 
templated, in  order  to  assist  the  joint 
committee,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
resolution,  in  its  deliberations  and  con- 
ferences and  for  transmittal  to  this 
committee. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  San 
Francisco  Branch  of  the  Committee  and 
to  Mr.  C.  G.  Gillespie. 

Mr.  Knowlton  offered  to  furnish  to  the 
various  cities  in  the  southern  counties 
certain  papers  and  data  available  for  their 
information  on  the  various  phases  of  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  the  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  send  copies  of 
these  minutes  to  the  respective  members 
of  this  Committee  and  to  the  Clerks  of 
the  Cities  which  are  not  represented. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

{Continued  from  sage  163) 

plants  can  be  treated  so  as  not  to  cause 
intolerable  nuisances  in  water  courses. 
The  owners  of  tanneries  in  Pennsylvania 
for  example,  are  cooperating  with  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  an  extensive 
study  of  methods  for  treating  tannery 
wastes;  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  has 
an  organization  of  their  own  making  a 
study  of  stream  pollution  by  pulp  waste; 
the  strawboard  manufacturers  of  Ohio  are 
making  a  joint  investigation  of  methods 


for  treating  strawboard  wastes;  the  dairy 
industry  of  Ohio  has  a  technical  depart- 
ment working  on  stream  pollution;  the 
steel  industry  has  maintained  tor  several 
years  an  organization  to  study  methods 
for  treating  acid  wastes  from  steel  mills. 
The  Wisconsin  Canners'  Association, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  recently  completed  an 
experimental  study  of  pea  canning  waste. 
Wastes  from  other  canneries  as  well  as 
from  many  other  manufacturing  plants 
not  mentioned  above  have  been  studied. 
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SUN  OR  RAIN 


vvet  weather  —  when  it  comes— won't  in 
the  least  affect  the  "non-skid"  quality  of 
those  city  and  highway  pavements  now 
being  laid,  or  already  built,  with  asphaltic 
concrete  "non-skid"  surface.  That  means 
safer  driving. 

And  they  last!— like  all  other  asphaltic  con- 


crete pavements,— scores  of  which,  in  the 
Western  States,  have  been  in  use  15  and 
20  years  with  little  or  no  upkeep  costs. 
Investigate  asphaltic  concrete  before  you 
pave,— for  a  "non-skid"  surface,  for  wid- 
ening and  surfacing  old  roads,  and  for  en- 
tirely new  construction. 


STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY   OF   CALIFORNIA 


ASPHALTIC  CONCRE' 


-Jbr  durahihti 


XALOL^ 
^ASPHALT^ 

for  best 
.results. 
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The  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice has  made  extensive  studies  of  the 
pollution  of  the  Potomac,  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois Rivers  and  in  connection  with  this 
work  studies  were  made  on  the  purifica- 
tion of  industrial  wastes. 

The  most  recent  work  done  in  connec- 
tion with  research  in  sewage  disposal  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  The  investiga- 
tions include  a  study  of  the  underlying 
principles  which  govern  the  digestion  of 
sludge,  a  study  of  the  organisms  in 
sprinkling  filters  and  the  part  these  organ- 
isms play  in  the  purification  of  sewage; 
and  research  pertaining  to  the  conditions 
that  infl.uence  the  settling,  decomposition 
and  drying  of  sludge. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  is  also  mak- 
ing an  extensive  investigation  of  the  pol- 
lution of  streams  throughout  the  country. 
Although  the  League  is  primarily  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  the  extent  that  fish 
and  other  aquatic  life  are  affected  by 
sewage  and  industrial  wastes  in  lakes  and 
rivers,  their  organization  is  cooperating 
with  other  agencies  working  on  sewage 
treatment  and  stream  pollution. 

From  what  is  stated  above,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  people  of  the  country  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  problem  of 
properly  disposing  of  sewage  and  indus- 
trial wastes,  and  that  the  problem  is 
being  studied  in  many  different  places 
and  by  a  large  number  of  different  organi- 
zations. It  is  evident  also  that  the  prob- 
lem has  not  been  completely  solved  even 
in  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
investigations  have  been  made.  Progress 
has  been  made,  however,  and  without 
the  studies  the  streams  of  the  country 
would  have  been  in  extremely  bad  con- 
dition at  the  present  time.  The  hope  of 
the  future  lies  in  continued  interest  in  the 
subject  of  protecting  the  streams  against 
pollution,  and  the  intelligent  study  of 
the  problems  of  sewage  and  waste  dis- 
posal. 


(Contiflued  from  page  16i) 

The  lens  is  three  feet,  six  inches  in  height 
and  four  feet,  eight  inches  in  width  with 
a  focal  length  of  approximately  20  inches. 
The  lens  is  mounted  in  a  ventilated 
weatherproof  housing  in  which  is  also 
placed  a  150  amp.  high  intensity  arc 
mechanism.  This  unit  delivers  a  fan  of 
light  of  approximately  180°  spread  in  the 
horizontal  plane  and  2°  in  the  vertical. 

This  unit  is  usually  installed  in  a  shed 
and  elevated  approximately  10  feet  above 
the  field.  The  arc  requires  direct  current 
for  its  operation  and  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary, where  only  a.  c.  is  available,  to  in- 
stall a  motor  generator  set.  The  unit 
may  also  be  equipped  with  a  10  kw.  in- 
candescent lamp  in  place  of  the  arc 
mechanism,  permitting  its  use  on  either 
alternating  or  direct  current. 

A  form  of  unit  using  incandescent 
lamps  and  designed  for  the  centralized 
system  of  lighting  is  the  airport  twin 
floodlight  employing  two  5  or  10  kw, 
incandescent  lamps.  Each  lamp  is 
placed  in  the  focus  of  a  24-inch  mirror 
and  diverging  glass  strips  comprising  the 
front  of  the  housing  spread  the  beam  in 
the  horizontal  plane.  The  distribution  of 
light  is  in  the  form  of  a  fan  with  approxi- 
mately 90°  spread  in  the  horizontal  plane 
and  6  in  the  vertical  plane.  By  means 
of  a  time  relay  and  contactors,  the  two 
lamps  are  first  thrown  on  the  line  in 
series  and  after  a  period  of  30  seconds 
placed  in  multiple  across  the  line  (110- 
120  volts).  This  prevents  damage  to  the 
lamp  filament  which  is  likely  to  occur  if 
lamps  of  this  size  are  subjected  to  full 
voltage  at  the  start. 

A  form  of  unit  in  use  for  the  dis- 
tributed system  of  lighting  consists  of 
a  small  120°  Fresnel  lens  approxi- 
mately 8  inches  high  and  6  inch 
radius  at  the  focal  point  of  which  is 
placed  an  incandescent  lamp  of  from  900 
watts  to  1,500  watts.    A  spherical  mirror 

(Continued  on  page  177) 
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to  the  ocean  through  a  provision  in  the 
original  colonial  grant  applying  to  the 
entire  state. 

We  have  proved  in  our  county  that 
the  owner  who  sets  aside  this  roadway 
profits  most  of  all.  Inside  of  the  first 
line  of  lots  having  waterfront  property, 
every  lot  throughout  his  subdivision,  no 
matter  how  far  back,  a  waterfront  lot. 

If  we  apply  this  ordinance  as  a  general 
regulation  throughout  California,  it  will 
make  possible  the  greatest  piece  of  regional 
planning  in  America.  The  owner  of  the 
beach  property  will  be  many  titnes  compen- 
sated through  the  dedication  of  a  similar 
strip  by  all  other  owners  along  the  watc'- 
front  with  the  resulting  comprehensive  and 
uniform  treatment  of  the  frontage. 

Bill  in  Legislature 
Through  our  Assemblyman,  C.  D. 
Eddy,  and  our  Senator,  Edwin  A.  Muel- 
ler, we  are  again  introducing  a  bill  in  the 
Legislature  to  apply  this  ordinance  to 
the  state.  It  can  only  be  adopted  if  the 
people  in  every  county  throughout  the 
state  awaken  to  its  importance. 

Each  County  Should  Adopt 
Every  county  on  the  coast  should  adopt 
the  ordinance  on  its  own  account.  The 
people  in  the  interior  counties  have  fully 
as  great  an  interest.  Increasing  leisure, 
good  roads,  the  automobile,  and  the  air- 
plane are  rapidly  making  the  California 
ocean  front  the  playground  of  the  people  in 
every  part  of  the  state.  I  know  that  in 
our  section  the  men  and  women  who  tend 
the  crops  and  carry  on  the  necessary  busi- 
ness in  Imperial  Valley,  one  of  our  most 
productive  sections  in  the  state,  have  the 
right  to  escape  the  intense  heat  of  115 
degrees  day  after  day  and  get  over  by 
airplane  for  an  afternoon  dip  in  the  ocean. 
The  San  Diego  waterfront  does  not  be- 
long to  San  Diegans.  It  belongs  as  much 
to  the  Imperial  Valley  people  and  to  all 
of  you. 


Let  us  therefore  do  these  five  things: 

1.  Require  the  roadway  in  all  new  sub- 
divisions. 

2.  Secure  as  a  public  park  the  land  be- 
tween the  roadway  and  the  ocean. 

3.  Acquire  by  gift  or  purchase  all 
frontage  not  likely  to  be  subdivided  in 
order  that  we  may  use  it  for  a  parkway. 

4.  Zone  both  sides  of  this  parkway  to 
prevent  "hot  dog"  stands,  billboards,  or 
other  objectionable  developments. 

5.  Apply  similar  treatment  to  rivers, 
lakes,  and  bays. 

6.  Acquire  great  state,  county,  and 
city  marine  parks  providing  abundant 
room  for  every  water  sport,  for  land- 
scaping, and  for  camping  facilities. 

Delay  Costly 

It  may  soon  be  too  late.  Delay  will  be 
costly.  The  damage  from  harmful  occu- 
pation may  be  irreparable.  There  are 
millions  who  want  to  come  out  of  the  vast 
interior  of  our  country  to  tour  the  coast 
line  and  to  enjoy  the  ocean. 

America  needs  to  wake  up  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  natural  recreational  resources. 
Ours  is  a  land  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
delight.  Let  us  do  away  with  the  ugliness 
and  harmful  occupation  which  threatens 
to  destroy  its  charm  and  use.  Every  city, 
county  and  state  possessing  a  waterfront^ 
whether  river,  lake  or  ocean,  has  an  undis- 
covered gold  mine,  which  if  made  use  of, 
will  perpetually  enrich  all  who  live  in  the 
vicinity.  Instead  of  turning  our  backs  to 
our  waterways  we  must  face  about  and  make 
them  the  central  attraction  of  our  civic  life. 

The  assets  we  possess  in  the  waterways 
constitute  a  major  economic  resource. 
Their  development  will  repay  a  hundred- 
fold every  dollar  invested  through  in- 
crease in  land  values. 

The  waterfront  on  ocean,  lake,  and  river 
does  not  belong  merely  to  those  who  live 
beside  it.  It  belongs  as  much  to  the  people 
far  removed.     It  is  our  country's  greatest 
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playground.  The  people  of  California  have 
a  responsibility  to  preserve  this  gift  of 
nature  for  all  those  to  whom  it  rightfully 
belongs;  ourselves^  the  people  of  our  own 
back  country^  the  people  of  America.,  and 
the  world,  and  the  generations  yet  to  be. 

Note.— Following  the  plan  of  San  Diego  County 
as  outlined  by  Tarn  Deering,  secretary  of  the 
Community  Service  of  San  Diego,  at  the  recent 
meetings  conducted  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  by  the  State  Parks  Commissioners,  the 
Ventura  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its 
monthly  meeting  held  Friday  night  in  the  city  of 
Oxnard,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ventura 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  named  a  special 
committee  to  appear  before  the  Ventura  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  at  its  May  meeting  request- 
ing that  Ventura  County  follow  the  movement 
started  by  San  Diego  County  and  have  a  county 


ordinance  adopted  governing  subdivisions  on  the 
beaches  for  a  stretch  of  beach  land  to  be  dedicated 
to  public  use. 

The  San  Diego  ordinance  was  read  and  with 
slight  modifications,  as  Ventura  County  has  no 
inland  bays,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
Ventura  County  must  awaken  and  protect  its 
thirty-five  miles  of  beaches  from  all  being  re- 
moved from  public  use,  by  adopting  a  similar 
ordinance. 

The  county  of  Ventura  and  the  city  of  Ventura 
are  both  owners  of  magnificent  strands  but  the  San 
Diego  idea  is  considered  the  best  way  to  protect 
the  rest  of  the  shoreline. 

A  start  has  already  been  made  as  Wm.  Linging- 
brink,  subdivider  of  Silver  Strand  on  the  Hue- 
neme  Beach,  has  already  dedicated  a  beach 
strand  6,000  feet  by  150  feet  between  the  ocean 
drive  and  the  high  tide  line  to  public  use. 

Favorable  action  is  expected  from  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  when  the  subject  will  be 
considered  in  May. 


STREET  LIGHTING 

{Continued  from  page  1-58) 

however,  which  is  often  misused.  A 
brilliant  light  source  against  a  dark  back- 
ground may  be  as  disturbing  as  a  glaring 
automobile  headlight  but  in  contrast  to 
a  light  background  or  installed  as  part  of 
a  well-designed  street  lighting  system  it 
may  become  as  innocuous  as  the  glaring 
headlight  on  a  sunny  day.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  effective  illumination  cannot 
be  economically  provided  without  light 
sources  of  high  intensity,  therefore  it  is 
desirable  to  mount  the  light  source  as 
high  as  possible  beyond  the  range  of 
vision  and  to  control  the  distribution  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  brilliancy 
of  the  source  within  the  range  of  vision. 

The  aesthetic  character  of  a  street 
lighting  system  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  design  and  should  be  carefully  con- 


sidered when  appraising  the  installation. 
It  is  a  factor,  howeverj  which  the  average 
engineer  or  layman  is  not  qualified  to 
judge  and  one  which  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  city  planning  commis- 
sion or  a  committee  of  architects. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  en- 
deavored to  outline  the  present  condition 
of  street  lighting  in  the  United  States  and 
to  indicate  how  it  can  be  improved  to 
meet  the  present  day  conditions  caused 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  almost  universal 
use  of  the  automobile.  I  cannot  stress 
too  strongly  the  responsibilities  of  the 
municipal  official  in  respect  to  street 
lighting  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  points 
brought  out  to  the  end  that  the  safety, 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  communi- 
ties may  be  enhanced  by  adequate  street 
lighting. 


AIRPORT  LIGHTING 

(Continued  from  page  175) 

is  also  placed  behind  the  lamp  to  gather 
the  light  thrown  to  the  rear  and  direct  it 
in  a  useful  direction. 

This  system  of  lighting  is  usually  em- 


ployed for  the  illumination  of  runways 
and  small  fields.  The  units  are  in  gen- 
eral operated  through  a  transformer 
from  the  constant  current  boundary 
light  circuit  and  spaced  on  200  foot  to 
300    foot   centers. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INC!ORPORATED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


OfHce:     112-116  Natoma  St.       west^Imeda        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  COMPANY 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  System's  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  697 

Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.  369  Pine  Street 

Sacramento  San  Francusco 


FOR   PERMANENCE 

USE 
VITRIFIED    CLAY    PIPE 

FOR 
Sewerage,  Drsdnage,  Culverts,  Irrigation,  etc. 

For  the  asking,  you  may  have  our  catalog,  or  the  advice  of 
our   engineering    department,    or    both.     No    obligation. 

GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 

660  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Glendale,  Calif. 
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(Continued  from  page  14S) 

early  days  following  the  establishment  ot 
the  constitution  shows  that  there  was  a 
disposition  to  follow  the  so-called  "Fed- 
eral Plan,"  even  Carrying  this  plan  to  the 
extremity  of  providing  for  two  separate 
legislative  bodies  such  as  we  have  in  the 
present  state  and  national  governments, 
and  even  now  some  of  the  older  cities  in 
the  New  England  states  still  retain  the 
two  legislative  bodies,  in  which  the  lower 
house  of  comparatively  large  member- 
ship is  termed  the  common  council  and 
the  upper  house  of  smaller  membership 
is  called  the  board  of  aldermen. 

Under  such  conditions,  there  is  com- 
paratively as  much  red  tape  to  be  un- 
wound in  the  enactment  of  minor  legis- 
lation for  a  city  as  is  necessary  in  the 
passage  of  a  bill  through  Congress.  In 
most  cases  the  mayor  was  endowed  with 
considerable  power  and  was  a  real  execu- 
tive; in  other  words,  he  was  to  a  consider- 
able extent  an  elected  city  manager. 
However,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  a 
system  which  provides  for  an  elected  city 
manager  and  one  who  is  appointed,  as  it 
is  found  that  the  elected  official  devotes 
the  principal  part  of  his  time  to  building 
up  a  political  machine  to  help  secure  his 
re-election.  The  idea  of  rendering  service 
for  the  honor  bestowed  is  merely  an  inci- 
dental matter  or  one  of  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  cities  in- 
creased their  population,  it  was  found 
that  the  so-called  Federal  Plan  was  not 
well  adapted  to  municipal  government. 
The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  dis- 
position in  later  charters  to  take  away 
some  of  the  powers  of  the  mayor  and  di- 
vide them  up  with  other  officials.  This 
division  of  authority  resulted,  of  course, 
in  a  division  of  responsibility  and  enabled 
the  officials  to  indulge  in  that  well-known 
American  pastime,  known  as  "passing  the 
buck." 

Another  plan  of  city  government  which 
may  be  said  to  have  followed  the  "Fed- 


eral Plan"  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
government  of  our  smaller  municipalities, 
has  for  the  want  of  a  better  term  been 
called  the  "council"  plan.  This  is  the 
plan  which  prevails  in  the  230  cities  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  in  California. 
Under  this  plan  the  members  of  the  city 
council  direct  all  the  administrative 
functions. 

Usually  the  council  holds  regular  meet- 
ings twice  a  month  and  the  different 
administrative  offices,  such  as  the  chief  of 
police,  fire  chief,  street  superintendent, 
city  engineer,  city  attorney  and  health 
officer  appear  at  these  meetings,  make 
their  individual  reports  direct  to  the  coun- 
cil and  receive  their  instructions  for  fur- 
ther action. 

The  principal  defect  ot  the  council  plan 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  official  author- 
ity during  the  intervals  between  meetings 
and  in  case  of  emergency  no  independent 
action  can  be  taken  lawfully  without  a 
special  meeting  of  the  council.  Neither 
does  the  council  plan  afford  any  co-opera- 
tion or  co-ordination  among  the  adminis- 
trative officials.  Each  official  is  jealous 
of  his  respective  rights  and  usually  views 
with  suspicion  any  suggestion  of  co- 
operation. 

Plan  Inefficient 

The  council  plan  may  be  likened  to  a 
private  industrial  corporation  which  is 
run  by  the  foremen  of  the  different  de- 
partments, but  has  no  general  superin- 
tendent, each  foreman  running  his  branch 
of  the  plant  without  regard  for  the  others. 

No  person  of  sane  mind  would  care  to 
buy  any  stock  in  any  industrial  corpora- 
tion run  on  such  a  plan,  and  yet  that  is 
the  way  the  majority  of  our  municipal 
corporations  in  California  are  now  gov- 
erned. 

In  the  preceding  article  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  history 
of  our  country  the  government  of  our 
cities  was  not  a  matter  of  such  great 
importance  for  the  reason  that  most  of 
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Fares  Cut 

for  Summer-time  Travel 

Again  this  year  Southern  Pacific 
offers  reduced  roundtrip  fares  to  the 
east.  Plan  your  summer  trips  now. 
Take  advantage  of  the  big  savings 
in  travel  costs.  Any  Southern  Paci- 
fic agent  will  gladly  help  you  plan 
your  itinerary 

to  the  East 
May  22 

Opening  sale  date,  and  daily  thereafter  until 
Sept.  30.  Return  before  October  31. 

FOR  EXAMPLE:  roundtrip  to 

Atlanta,  Georgia $113.60 

Boston,  Mass 157.76 

CHICAGO 90.30 

Cleveland,  Ohio 112.86 

Dallas,  Texas 75.60 

Denver,  Colo 67.20 

Detroit,  Mich 109.92 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO 75.60 

Memphis,  Tenn 89.40 

Minneapolis,  Minn 91.90 

New  Orleans,  La 89.40 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.  .     .     .  151.70 

Omaha,  Neb 75.60 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 124.06 

St.  Louis,  Mo 85.60 

St.  Paul,  Minn 91.90 

San  Antonio,  Texas 75.60 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 145.86 

Four  Great  Routes 

for  transcontinental  travel 

It  costs  no  more  to  go  one  way,  re- 
turn another  except  through  the  Pacific 
Northwest  ( slightly  more. )  Only  South- 
ern Pacific  offers  this  choice. 

Sunset  Route:  via  Los  Angeles  and 
El  Paso  to  New  Orleans.  ""Sunset  Lim- 
ited," famed  round  the  world. 

Golden  State  Route  :  Los  Angeles 
via  El  Paso  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago. 
"Golden  State  Limited,"  6lV4-hour, 
flyer. 

OverlandRoute,  Lake  Tahoe  Line: 
San  Francisco  via  Ogden  and  Omaha 
to  Chicago.  ""San  Francisco  Overland 
Limited,"  61 1/4 -hour  transcontinental 
aristocrat. 

Shasta  Route:  California  to  Paci- 
fic Northwest  and  east  over  Northern 
Lines.  The  "Cascade"  and  3  other  trains. 

Southern 
Pacific 

F.  S.  McGINNIS,  Tass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  San  Francisco 


the  people  lived  in  the  country  and  only 
a  comparatively  few  lived  in  the  cities. 
Before  the  introduction  of  machinery 
practically  all  of  our  manufacturing  was 
done  on  the  farms;  everybody  wore 
"home-spun,"  besides  which  boots,  shoes 
and  all  kinds  of  clothing  were  made  on 
the  farm.  With  the  introduction  of 
machinery  a  change  took  place  and  the 
factory  method  of  manufacturing  began 
to  come  into  vogue. 

Cities  Incorporated. 

This  resulted  in  a  gradual  trend  of 
population  from  the  country  to  the  city, 
a  movement  which  apparently  has  not 
yet  ceased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
statisticians  show  that  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  nation  now  lives  within 
the  confines  of  incorporated  cities  and 
towns. 

As  the  cities  increased  in  size  the  func- 
tions of  municipal  government  likewise 
increased  and  became  more  complicated. 
There  was  a  demand  for  public  owner- 
ship of  such  utilities  as  sewer  systems  and 
water  works,  and  the  problems  connected 
with  the  administration  of  city  govern- 
ment continually  grew  more  complicated 
and  difficult.  Moreover,  it  was  found 
that  the  plans  which  had  been  devised 
for  the  government  of  cities  were  woe- 
fully deficient.  The  business  of  munici- 
palities grew  in  magnitude  and  constantly 
seeking  special  privileges,  often  resorting 
to  improper  methods  to  accomplish  their 
ends. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  conditions, 
city  charters  were  amended,  or  new  ones 
devised,  which  provided  additional  pow- 
ers or  a  further  division  of  authority. 
Fearful  of  giving  officials  too  much  au- 
thority,  the  custom  was  adopted  of  going 
to  the  other  extreme  and  dividing  their 
authority,  thereby  hoping  to  prevent  the 
use  of  improper  influences  on  public  offi- 
cials by  providing  an  additional  check. 

(To  he  continued  next  month) 
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California  Traffic  League  to  Meet  July  1  8,  1  9  and  20 


The  Municipal  Traffic  League  of  Cali- 
fornia will  hold  its  Third  Annual  Conven- 
tion in  the  Supervisors'  Chambers,  City 
Hall,  San  Francisco,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  ]u\f  18,  19,  and 
20,  1928,  as  unanimously  decided  upon 
at  the  1927  Convention  held  in  Los 
Angeles  last  November. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  have  been  fighting 
to  get  the  various  municipalities  through- 


out the  State  to  adopt  a  LIniform  Traffic 
Ordinance. 

The  question  of  policing  the  highways 
by  State  or  County  Motorcycle  Officers 
will  be  considered;  also  the  question  of 
compulsory  insurance,  which  is  being 
advocated,  not  only  in  California,  but  in 
other  States. 

Supervisor  Charles  F.  Todd  of  San 
Francisco  is  president  of  the  league. 


NOTICE  OF  FINAL  MEETING 
ON  PROGRAM 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  final  meeting  on  preparation  of  the  program 

for   the 

30th  Annual  Convention  oft/ie 
League  of  California  Municipalities 

will  be  held  in 

California  Room,  Second  Floor,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

commencing  at  12:15  o'clock  p.  m. 

July  fourteenth 

at  luncheon 

All  interested  citv  officials  throughout  the  state  are  invited  to  attend. 
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PRESIDENT  WARNS  OF  WASTE 

Prosperity  Menaced  by  Excessive  Cost 
OF  Local  Government 


Steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  State 
and  municipal  governnients  constitutes 
"a  menace  to  prosperity,"  and  cannot 
longer  be  ignored  or  continued  without 
disaster,  it  was  stated  June  1 1  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  in  the  course  of  an  ad- 
dress at  the  fifteenth  regular  meeting 
of  the  business  organization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  President  took  the  occasion  to  de- 
viate from  his  semi-annual  summary  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  present  figures  showing 
the  rapid  growth  of  States  and  munici- 
pal expenditures  from  1921-1925,  inclu- 
sive, a  period  in  which  substantial  re- 
ductions had  been  brought  about  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  In  1921,  the  Presi- 
dent stated,  the  combined  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment, Federal,  States  and  municipal, 
was  $9,500,000,000,  and  in  1925  it  had 
increased  to  $11,124,000,000. 

Cost  is  Mounting. 
During  the  period  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  reduced  its  expenditures  by 
$2,000,000,000  while  the  State  and 
municipal  costs  had  increased  $3,500,- 
000,000. 


For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
next,  Mr.  Coolidge  predicted  a  Treasury 
surplus  exceeding  $400,000,000,  but  gave 
warning  of  the  outlook  for  the  fiscal 
year  1929,  for  which  Congress  has  made 
appropriations,  and  for  1930,  for  which 
detailed  estimates  will  be  prepared  within 
the  next  few  months. 

He  placed  the  1929  receipts  at  $3,- 
707,000,000,  but  at  the  same  time  said 
that  an  estimate  of  expenditures  totaled 
$3,801,000,000.  These  estimates  appear 
to  forecast  a  Treasury  deficit,  continued 
the  President,  and  for  that  reason  ut- 
most care  must  be  given  arranging  the 
expenditures  program. 

Balanced  Budget  Hoped  For. 

"I  am  counting  on  the  prosperity  of 
business  for  an  increase  in  receipts,"  said 
Mr.  Coolidge,  "and  I  am  counting  on  the 
members  of  the  Government's  business 
organization  for  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  estimated  expenditures.  I  do 
not  face  the  coming  year  with  any 
thought  that  we  will  not  balance  the 
budget.  This  Nation  is  committed  ir- 
revocably to  balancing  the  budget." 

From  the  "United  Press  Daily"  of 
June  12,  1928. 


How  to  Adopt  a  Code  by  Reference 

As  authorized  by  Chapter  190  of  the  Statutes  of  1927. 


ORDINANCE  NO. 


Adopting    the    National    Electrical 
Code  by  Reference. 

Whereas,  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
installation  of  electric  wiring  have  been 
printed  as  a  code  in  book  form  and  known 
as  the  National  Electric  Code  (1925 
edition),  now  therefore. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  or  City  Council 

of  the of 

do  ordain  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Electrical  Code  of  1925  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  are  hereby 
adopted  for  the  installation  of  electrical 
wiring    in    said ,    three    (3) 

(Continued  on  page  217) 
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California  Sewage  Works  Association  Formed 


In  response  to  a  general  communication 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  to  the  cities  of  the  State,  a  confer- 
ence of  those  interested  in  the  operation 
and  building  of  sewage  works  in  Cali- 
fornia was  held  at  the  State  Building, 
San  Francisco,  June  11,  1928.  An  en- 
thusiastic attendance  of  51  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  formed  an  organization 
to  be  known  as  California  Sewage  Works 
Association,  whose  objects  are:  The  ad- 
vancement of  the  knowledge  of  design, 
construction,  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  sewage  works  and  the  friendly 
exchange  of  information  and  experience 
therein. 

Geo.  W.  Fuller,  Sanitary  Engineer  of 
New  York,  told  of  the  achievements  of  a 
similar  association  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Abel  Wolman, 
Chief  Sanitary  Engineer  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Eggert,  Assistant  State  Sanitary 
,  Engineer  of  Texas  told  of  their  experi- 
ences and  the  bettennents  coming  from 
their  associations. 

An  Organizing  Committee  of  the  fol- 
lowing was  appointed:  A.  K.  Warren, 
Andrew  M.  Jensen,  O.  E.  Steward,  Philip 
Schuyler,  C.  G.  Gillespie. 

The  Committee  was  also  authorized  to 
apply  for  membership  in  the  National 
Federation  of  Sewage  Works  Association 
and  to  appoint  representatives  on  its 
Board  of  Control. 

Dues  were  fixed  at  $2.00  without  ad- 
mission. It  is  the  expectation  that  cities 
will  recognize  membership  and  attendance 
and  provide  for  attendance  of  officers  and 
employees  responsible  for  the  sewage 
disposal  at  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
San  Bernardino,  Oct.  8,  1928,  at  which 
time  a  considerable  program  with  inspec- 
tion trips  to  sewage  works  of  interest 
will  be  held. 


Minutes  o:f  the  First  Meeting 
Held  at  the  State  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, June  11,  1928,  at  9:00  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
C.  G.  Gillespie,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sanitary  Engineering,  California  State 
Department  of  Public  Health,  who  pre- 
viously, on  May  2,  1928,  issued  a  call 
through  the  various  city  clerks  to  send 
representatives  to  the  meeting  in  order 
to  consider  organizing  an  Association  of 
Sewage  Works  Operators  and  others 
interested.  Mr.  Gillespie  designated  E. 
A.  Reinke  as  Acting  Secretary. 

There  were  fifty-one  persons  at  the 
meeting,  of  whom  four  were  distinguished 
sanitary  engineers  from  outside  the  state, 
present  on  the  Coast  to  attend  the  Amer- 
ican Water  Works  Association  then  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco.  These  gentlemen 
had  more  or  less  recently  given  their 
energies  to  efforts  similar  to  ours  in  their 
respective  states.  These  Eastern  visitors 
were  George  W.  Fuller,  well-known  sani- 
tary engineer  of  New  York  City;  Abel 
Wolman,  Chief  Sanitary  Engineer  in 
Maryland  and  Editor  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association  Journal;  E.  G. 
Eggert,  Principal  Assistant  State  Sani- 
tary Engineer,  Texas;  and  Wellington 
Donaldson  of  the  office  of  George  W. 
Fuller.  There  were  also  in  attendance 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Hommon,  Sanitary  Engi- 
neer for  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
also  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Cashmore  of  the 
same  service.  The  full  attendance,  giv- 
ing city  represented  and  position,  is  given 
at  the  close  of  these  Minutes. 

Representation  was  obtained  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Without  dissension, 
the  gathering  was  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  formation  of  such  an  organization 
as  was  proposed.  Mr.  Gillespie  com- 
mended the  strength  of  the  gathering, 
pointing   out    that    when    the    California 
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Section  of  the  Waterworks  Operators 
was  formed  eight  years  ago,  it  had  but 
eight  rnembers;  today  it  has  about  600. 

Mr.  Gillespie  described  the  underlying 
purpose  of  the  organization  as  being  to 
enable  operators,  city  engineers,  council- 
men,  practicing  engineers  and  others  con- 
cerned with  better  sewage  disposal  to 
meet  in  some  form  of  convention  where- 
by they  could  compare  notes,  exchange 
problems  and  experiences  and  their  suc- 
cess, through  the  mutual  contact  afforded 
and  through  the  medium  of  papers  and 
trips  of  inspection  to  instructive  sewage 
works.  The  result  of  such  mutual  con- 
tact is  clearly  that  each  individual  who 
attends  the  meetings  will  return  to  his 
home  town  or  city  with  new  ideas,  new 
visions,  and  a  new  determination  to  get 
better  results  from  the  sewage  treatment 
works  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

There  are  182  communities  in  the  state 
having  treatment  plants  involving  a  high 
degree  of  intelligent  supervision  for  suc- 
cess. Sewage  disposal  is  intricate  even 
to  the  expert.  How  much  more  then  does 
the  operator,  given  this  job,  need  to 
learn  all  he  can  on  how  to  run  his  plant 
best.  Mr.  Gillespie  later  repeated,  for  the 
benefit  of  an  inquirer,  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Association  to  provide 
state  or  other  advice  to  communities, 
but  simply  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
cities  to  send  their  representatives  to  the 
meeting,  in  yearly  convention,  to  ex- 
change their  experiences  and  successes, 
for  their  mutual  benefit. 

The  meeting  to  form  such  an  Associa- 
tion was  called  at  this  particular  time  for 
the  convenience  of  those  men  in  the  state 
who  handle  both  sewage  and  water  works, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  attending  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Water  Works  in 
San  Francisco;  and  secondly,  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  various  state  groups  of  Sewage 
Works  Associations  in  the  country,  of 
which  there  are  ten,  is  about  to  issue  the 
first  Journal.     By  joining  the  Federation 


at  this  time  we  can  procure  the  benefit  of 
its  Journal  from  the  beginning  of  publi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Gillespie  then  described  the  oldest 
of  the  present  associations,  that  in  New 
Jersey,  having  over  160  members.  It 
issues  a  printed  Proceeding  each  meeting. 
To  show  the  practical  value  and  wide 
range  of  papers  he  read  titles  of  a  typical 
Proceeding  for  1927,  as  follows: 

Address  of  Director  of  Health. 

Act  to  Provide  for  the  Attendance 
Municipal  Employees  at  State  Meetings. 

Effect  of  Run-off  from  Rain  on  the 
Disposal  Plant. 

Sewage  Chlorination. 

Cleaning  Sewer  Lines. 

Drying  Sludge  Under  Glass. 

Equipment  and  Tools  Required  for 
Sewer  Lines  and  Disposal  Plants. 

Operators'  Short  Course  at  State  Col- 
lege. 

Practical  Use  of  the  Findings  of  the 
Sewage  Experiment  Station. 

The  admission  fee  in  New  Jersey  is 
31.00  and  the  yearly  dues  $2.00.  The 
yearly  expenses  run  about  $450  for  the 
160  members.  Other  State  Associations 
have  dues  of  about  $2.00. 

With  reference  to  the  Federation,  Mr. 
Gillespie  called  on  Mr.  Fuller,  New  York, 
to  tell  about  it  and  give  other  pointers. 
Mr.  Fuller  referred  to  the  responsibility 
of  communities  for  the  proper  disposal 
of  their  sewage  without  menace  to  health 
or  nuisance,  and  he  stated  that  officials 
often  neglect  the  sewage  plant  in  tavor  of 
street  improvements,  water  power  and 
light,  and  other  public  improvements 
that  are  more  noticeable  to  people  in  the 
community.  He  stated  that  in  Great 
Britain  the  Commissioner  of  Health  in- 
vites the  city  officials  (equivalent  to  a 
demand)  to  attend  sewage  operators' 
meetings,  and  these  meetings  meet  with 
great  success.  In  this  country  attend- 
ance must  be  more  largely  voluntary. 
He  then  referred  to  the  technical  aspects 
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and  stated  that  by  an  exchange  of  views 
on  operation,  programs  and  papers  within 
each  state  and  a  Federation  Journal,  great 
benefit  is  experienced.  The  Federation 
Journal  has  been  underwritten  by  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  as  an  outlet  for 
"the  cream"  of  the  state  papers.  It 
has  selected  an  editor,  has  a  set  of  officers 
and  a  Board  of  Control  comprised  ot 
two  representatives  from  each  state 
group.  The  first  number  will  appear 
about  July  15.  The  contribution  of  the 
states  to  the  Journal  is  $1.00  per  member 
entitling  the  member  to  four  quarterly 
numbers  of  about  100  pages  each. 

Mr.  Abel  Wolman,  Baltimore,  gave 
the  experiences  in  Maryland  where,  in 
April  of  this  year,  they  completed  or- 
ganizing an  association  with  about  170 
members.  He  spoke  strongly  tor  the 
Association  and  for  the  Federation. 

Mr.  Eggert  of  Texas  spoke  at  length  of 
their  meetings,  now  attended  by  about 
300,  devoted  to  both  water  and  sewage 
subjects.  Including  affiliation  with  the 
Southwest  Water  Works  Association, 
dues  are  $5.00,  and  they  issue  a  volum- 
inous journal,  the  printing  of  which  he 
stated  was  paid  for  by  the  city  successful 
in  obtaining  the  convention.  The  papers 
are  simply  written  and  of  interest  to  the 
rank-and-file  of  operators,  though  the 
proceedings  are  also  contributed  to  by 
eminent  authorities  and  research  workers. 
The  meetings  last  four  or  five  days  and  a 
portion  of  the  time  is  spent  in  conducting 
a  sort  of  school. 

Mr.  Gillespie  then  proposed  that  the 
question  of  organizing  in  California  be 
thrown  open  tor  discussion,  and  first  out- 
lined what  he  regarded  as  the  proper  order 
of  business,  which  was  to  consider  action 
on  a  resolution,  as  follows: 

"Resolved  that  there  be  formed  in 
the  State  of  California  an  organization 
to  be  known  as  the  California  Sewage 
Works  Association  whose  objects  shall 
be  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of 


design,  construction,  operation  and  man- 
agement of  sewage  works  and  the  friendly 
exchange  of  information  and  experience 
therein." 

Succeeding  steps  in  the  procedure 
should  embrace  the  appointment  of  an 
organizing  committee  of  say  five,  to  ap- 
point sub-committees  on  by-laws  and 
nominations,  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  and  a  program 
committee  for  the  next  meeting,  also  a 
chairman  at  least  of  a  membership  com- 
mittee. The  organizing  committee  should 
be  instructed  to  appoint  at  once  two  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Board  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 

Andrew  M.  Jensen,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  Fresno,  stated  that  all 
were  in  favor  as  evidenced  by  their  at- 
tendance at  this  meeting  and  that  there 
was  no  need  of  discussion  ot  the  desir- 
ability of  forming  the  Association.  Mr. 
Knowlton  of  Ix)s  Angeles  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  that  had  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Gillespie;  the  motion 
was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 
In  addition,  the  resolution  was  put  into 
circulation  and  signed  by  those  whose 
names  appear  at  the  close  ot  these 
minutes. 

Professor  Reynolds,  Palo  Alto,  made 
the  following  motion: 

"Moved  that  the  following  be  chosen 
as  an  Organization  Committee  of  the 
California  Sewage  Works  Association, 
with  instructions  to  appoint  a  by-laws 
and  nomination  committee  to  report  to 
the  Association  at  its  next  meeting;  also 
to  appoint  a  program  committee  to  ar- 
range for  a  program  at  said  meeting; 
also  to  appoint  a  membership  committee: 

A.  K.  Warren,  Los  .Angeles. 

Andrew  M.  Jensen,  Fresno. 

O.  E.  Steward,  Anaheim. 

Philip  Schuyler,  San  Francisco. 

C.  G.  Gillespie,  Berkeley." 
Mr.   Kennedy  seconded  the  motion  and 
moved  that  a  unanimous  ballot  be  cast  by 
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the  Acting  Secretary.  The  motion  as 
made,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  was 
unanimously  carried. 

C.  C.  Kennedy,  San  Francisco,  made 
the  following  motion: 

"Moved  that  the  California  Sewage 
Works  Association,  in  meeting  assembled, 
shall  at  once  apply  for  membership  in  the 
National  Federation  of  the  various  state 
organizations  of  sewage  works,  and  the 
organization  committee  of  this  Associa- 
tion is  hereby  empowered  to  apply  for 
membership  in  said  Federation  and  to  ap- 
point such  representatives  as  are  required 
until  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association, 
or  until  their  successors  shall  be  selected." 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Gillespie  then  asked  for  a  discus- 
sion of  fees  and  dues,  stating  that  in  other 
Associations  the  fees  and  dues  ranged 
from  one  to  five  dollars. 

Mr.  Fuller  stated  that  the  membership 
fee  should  be  two  dollars.  He  stated  that 
the  state  units  would  no  doubt  function 
quite  independently  of  any  national  asso- 
ciation for  a  long  time,  and  with  authority 
to  regulate  their  dues.  He  regarded  it  as 
highly  proper  that  the  cities  should 
recognize  the  dues  paid  by  members  as  a 
legitimate  inclusion  in  the  expense  ac- 
counts of  members  attending  the  meet- 
ings. He  liked  the  idea  of  having  a  set  of 
officers  who  are  not  completely  displaced 
each  year,  because  it  requires  two  or  three 
years  to  become  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tion of  an  association.  He  believes  that 
there  should  be  a  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  and  an  executive  board  of 
three,  chosen  for  fitness  rather  than 
geographical  distribution,  and  advanced 
in  office  by  the  promotional  system  from 
executive  committeemen  through  to  presi- 
dent. This,  however,  would  not  applyto 
the  Secretary-Treasurer.  He  further 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  commercial 
interests  should  pay  a  fair  share  of  the 
expense  and  that  the  men  in  attendance 
should    also   pay    something,    anci   asked 


Mr.  Wolman  if  he  thought  two  dollais 
to  be  reasonable  dues. 

Mr.  Wolman  stated  that  the  annual 
dues  should  be  low,  but  that  we  should 
not  get  something  for  nothing  by  having 
the  commercial  men  pay  all,  and  sug- 
gested that  one  dollar  for  the  Association 
and  one  dollar  for  the  Federation  Journal 
would  be  a  reasonable  fee.  He  was 
against  an  admission  fee  as  constituting 
a  first  hurdle  more  aggravating  than 
fruitful. 

B.  J.  Pardee,  Visalia,  considered 
whether  the  assessment  plan  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities,  which  is 
according  to  population,  would  apply 
here.  His  city  of  about  8,000  pays  $40.00 
per  year.  However,  on  remembering 
that  the  dues  proposed  for  the  Association 
would  be  only  about  two  dollars  per  year, 
it  seemed  impracticable  to  attempt  such 
refinements. 

C.  C.  Kennedy,  San  Francisco,  made  a 
motion  that  the  dues  be  Two  dollars  per 
year  for  the  individual  members,  which 
would  include  one  dollar  for  the  Federa- 
tion Journal.  This  motion  was  duly 
seconded,  and  after  discussion,  carried. 
During  the  discussion  Mr.  Gillespie  stated 
that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  see  where 
the  expenses  would  arise  in  the  early 
years,  as  he  expected  his  office  would 
handle  the  mimeographing  of  papers,  and 
about  the  only  expense  would  be  that  for 
stationery  and  postage. 

Chester  A.  Smith,  Los  x'\ngeles,  pro- 
posed that  in  lieu  of  corporate  member- 
ship, cities  be  allowed  to  take  out  mem- 
bership for  as  many  individual  members 
as  they  desired  to  have  attend  the  meet- 
ings. Then  followed  a  general  discussion 
on  the  advisability  of  collecting  dues  at 
this  time. 

Philip  Schuyler,  San  Francisco,  nomi- 
nated Chester  A.  Smith  to  take  dues  at 
the  meeting;  the  nomination  was  duly 
seconded  and  he  was  elected  temporary 
treasurer  to  proceed  to  the  collection  of 

dues.  (Continued  on  paye  219) 
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Need  of  State  Sewage  Research 


We  have  gone  into  the  ills  of  sewage 
disposal  around  the  State  very  fully  and 
are  convinced  that  sewage  research  is  the 
present  outstanding  need. 

The  proposition  is  that  the  State  shall 
appropriate  not  less  than  J70,000,  as  de- 
tailed in  this  statement,  to  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Health  for  the  next  bien- 
nium  to  permit  that  Board  to  extend 
materially  a  scientific  investigation  into 
methods  and  principles  of  sewage  treat- 
ment, not  with  a  view  to  asking  the  State 
to  construct  the  works  as  indicated,  but 
to  show  cities  and  those  having  insanitary 
sewage  disposal  the  feasibility  of  reliable 
sewage  treatment.  The  provision  of 
the  fund  is  now  up  to  the  State. 

It  can  be  conceded  that  the  industries 
and  cities  own  the  problem  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  correction  and  that 
logically  they  should  finance  it,  alone  or 
cooperatively;  but  from  a  practical  propo- 
sition sewage  research,  and  its  possibili- 
ties, is  an  entirely  new  subject  to  our 
cities  and  industries,  and  it  is  simply  im- 
practicable in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  understanding  and  conscience  to 
inaugurate  any  worth  while  sewage  re- 
search on  a  contribution  basis.  The 
experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  the  past  two  years  in  obtain- 
ing contributory  support  has  been  alto- 
gether discouraging.  Neither  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  nor  the  cities 
approached  were  enthusiastic  about  con- 
tributing. 

The  damage  and  danger  of  faulty  sew- 
age disposal  affects  agriculture  and  the 
country  districts  and  scarcely  at  all  the 
city  or  industry  which  produces  the 
sewage.  When  there  is  injunction  of  a 
cannery  or  a  milk  products  plant  or  an\- 
industrial  plant  farmers  who  supply  the 
raw  products  and  labor  will  also  be  hurt. 

At     present,     precipitation     methods. 


quite  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  are 
the  best  we  know  for  treating  these  agri- 
cultural wastes.  The  cost,  however,  is 
about  50  cents  per  ton  of  raw  product, 
which  is  a  large  item  with  the  raw 
product  at,  say,  $30.00  per  ton.  Compe- 
tition, therefore,  compels  most  industrial 
plants  to  dodge  handicapping  invest- 
ments such  as  sewage  disposal.  The  incli- 
nation of  most  industrial  concerns  is 
therefore  to  seek  no  new  methods  of 
waste  disposal.  When  health  depart- 
ments or  complainants  demand  redress 
not  only  industries  but  cities  generally 
retreat  to  the  contention  that  they  are 
doing  the  best  they  know  how.  We  are 
now  in  a  situation  where  court  order  or 
else  satisfactory  methods  of  design  and 
operation  must  be  produced  to  combat 
the  inertia  of  cities  and  industries  in 
waste  disposal.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  State,  therefore,  the  information  ob- 
tainable from  research  is  first  of  all  pro- 
motional. Secondly,  the  State  at  large, 
its  farming  industry  as  well  as  the  cities 
which  build  the  works,  will  profit  by  all 
that  economizes  sewage  disposal  or  adds 
to  the  reliability  of  the  operations. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  cities  might 
sit  back,  spending  as  little  as  possible  on 
their  sewage  disposal,  answering  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Health,  complain- 
ants and  the  courts  with  the  truthful 
statement  that  the  best  they  know  is 
being  done;  but  we  have  got  to  emerge 
from  this  situation  if  there  is  to  be  any 
material  improvement  in  State  sewage 
disposal.  That  is  why  we  are  appealing 
for  this  enterprise.  We  are  positive  that 
few  appropriations  of  the  State  can  yield 
so  much  in  savings  to  the  State.  One 
finding  alone  that  we  know  of,  when 
generally  used  around  the  State  means 
fully  a  million  dollars  saving  over  present 
methods,  and  results  are  more  positive 
in  addition. 
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The  Sewage  Disposal  Situation 
Throughout  the  Country. 

The  situation  throughout  the  country 
with  respect  to  sewage  disposal  is  in 
general  unsatisfactory.  The  results 
achieved  are  never  up  to  expectations. 
Sornetimes  the  shortcomings  are  discour- 
aging and  baffling.  The  task  of  disposing 
of  sewage  with  satisfaction  to  all  is  be- 
coming more  futile  and  complex  all  the 
time.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  a  septic 
tank  represented  the  acme  of  perfection, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  sanitary  engineers 
to  give  a  city  something  better.  At  the 
same  time  the  demands  for  less  offensive 
sewage  disposal  have  since  then  increased 
tremendously.  Subdivisions  around  sew- 
age disposal  areas  cause  land  values  to 
rise,  bring  human  encroachment  closer 
and  therefore  follows  greater  complaint. 
Sewages  are  becoming  industrialized,  so 
changing  the  character  that  what  methods 
are  now  known  fail  miserably  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases.  Where  streams  take 
the  sewage  effluent  the  pollution  load  is 
always  upward  as  diversions  decrease  the 
flow  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sanitary 
and  industrial  waste  load  increases  on  the 
other.  Progressive  pollution  is  hamper- 
ing or  destroying  water  supplies,  recrea- 
tion, fish  life,  and  even  the  fitness  of  the 
water  for  industrial  uses.  Plant  nuisance, 
even,  is  rendering  difficult  the  employ- 
ment of  labor.  As  conditions  come  to  this 
pass  local  interest  becomes  possible,  but 
why  wait  for  such  conditions? 

Where  land  disposal  is  employed,  odors 
extend  seldom  less  than  1,000  feet,  and 
from  that  up  to  three  miles,  that  we  know 
of.  In  the  aggregate  living  is  made  un- 
comfortable for  thousands  of  families  in 
California.  Land  and  ditches  conveying 
the  sewage  are  coated  with  cakes  of  foul 
sludge  and  scum  where  flies  breed  some- 
times by  the  million  and  scatter  a  health 
menace  for  hundreds  of  yards.  The 
regimen  of  known  methods  now  being 
exhausted,  the  art   has  reached  a  point 


where  new  principles  of  design  and  man- 
agement must  be  discovered. 

The  Situation  in  California. 

Our  people  here  in  California,  being 
largely  newcomers,  have  far  less  tolerance 
for  sewage  nuisance  than  appears  to  be 
the  case  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  land  values  are 
higher  here  than  is  generally  the  case  else- 
where, and  surrounding  areas  are  under- 
going subdivision  and  human  occupation 
at  quite  a  rapid  pace.  More  than  any 
Eastern  state  we  resort  to  land  disposal 
of  sewage,  which  conflicts  with  other 
development  around  about.  The  same 
crude  methods  of  treatment  reasonably 
satisfactory  for  sewage,  cannery,  milk  and 
industrial  wastes  along  the  large  bodies 
of  water  in  the  East,  will  not  suffice  here. 
Our  industries  are  principally  agricul- 
tural and  towns  are  quite  removed  from 
tide  water  and  the  few  living  streams. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  unfortunate  if  the 
State  retrogrades  into  the  pollution 
methods  which  have  insidiously  come  into 
being  in  the  East. 

Industrially  a  waste  disposal  of  a  new 
plant  in  our  small  towns  will  suddenly 
change  the  whole  sewage  disposal  situa- 
tion overnight.  Small  communities  have 
therefore  got  to  forego  sewer  systems  or 
forego  industry. 

Definite  expression  in  support  of  a  sew- 
age research  fund  by  the  State  is  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  official  actions 
and  meetings  throughout  the  State  the 
past  year.  The  League  of  California 
Municipalities  in  Sacramento  last  Fall  in- 
structed the  chairman  of  its  engineers  and 
councilmen  section  to  hold  meetings 
throughout  the  State  to  determine  the 
interest  in  the  subject.  Four  meetings 
were  held  in  Los  Angeles,  attended  by 
51  persons  representing  19  towns  and 
sanitary  districts.  Four  similar  meetings 
were  held  in  San  Francisco,  attended  by 
73    persons    representing    15    towns    and 
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districts.  The  San  Joaquin  League  of 
Municipal  Officers  has  also  taken  up  the 
subject  on  a  number  of  occasions.  The 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
both  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  has 
endorsed  the  proposition  and  contributed 
significant  sums  for  the  incidental  ex- 
penses involved. 

Cooperative  study  in  any  worth  while 
way  or  even  in  any  fashion  is,  we  are 
convinced,  out  of  the  question.  If  the 
State  will  promote  this  thing,  sewage  dis- 
posal can  be  put  on  the  road  to  success. 
If  the  State  will  not  do  this  we  know  of 
no  way  it  can  be  brought  about  and  the 
State  will  be  the  heavy  loser. 

The  Sewage  Research  Situation. 
The  earliest  attempt  at  sewage  re- 
search was  that  in  Massachusetts  which 
began  in  the  late  80's.  To  a  limited  extent 
principles  of  sewage  treatment  were  estab- 
lished, but  the  principal  line  of  investiga- 
tion has  always  been  to  determine  sewage 
plant  loadings.  Engineers,  too,  have  pur- 
sued this  same  experimental  course. 
Practically  all  of  the  present  day  practice 
is  built  upon  such  work.  The  whole 
country  needs  sewage  research  into  spe- 
cific procedures  and  general  principles 
badly.  Within  the  past  five  years  New 
Jersey  has  established  a  thorough-going 
sewage  research  investigation  costing 
about  $35,000  or  $40,000  per  year.  A 
program  of  research  of  just  that  char- 
acter has  been  blocked  out  which,  if  per- 
formed by  this  one  station  alone,  will 
probably  keep  it  busy  for  the  next  50 
years.  However,  the  station  has  already 
ascertained  that  by  a  certain  control  ot 
temperature,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
sludge  of  digestion  tanks,  the  process  can 
be  completed  in  one-fourth  the  time  now 
required.  The  value  of  this  finding  alone 
to  the  State  of  California  is  close  to 
$1,000,000. 

Indicative  of  the  demand  for  sewage 
research  and  avoidance  of  duplication, 
those  now  working  at  it  have  recently 


perfected  a  Federation  of  those  concerned 
with  sewage  disposal  and  research  in  the 
various  States  to  publish  a  journal  of  re- 
search accomplishments  as  they  appear 
throughout  the  country.  Every  state 
must  do  its  part,  however.  If  all  sit 
back  we  get  nowhere.  Certainly  Cali- 
fornia has  unique  problems  which  no 
other  state  will  study  for  it. 

A  research  organization  in  the  present 
day  sense  of  the  word  is  essentially  a 
group  of  pure  scientists,  each  trained  in 
the  special  factors  involved,  and  directed 
by  someone  knowing  the  application  and 
value  of  the  findings.  In  the  case  of  sew- 
age disposal  these  sciences  are  Chemistry, 
Biochemistry,  Biology,  Zoology  and 
Physics. 

The  pursuit  of  one  problem  always 
yields  findings  pertinent  to  another 
problem.  Therefore  a  good  research 
organization  is  one  of  slow  evolution. 
No  city  or  group  of  cities  and  towns  in  the 
State  can  develop  it.  We  see  plainly 
that  the  State  must  build  this  organization 
and  guarantee  its  continuance.  It  is 
easily  conceivable  to  us,  however,  that 
as  findings  develop  and  their  values  be- 
come keenly  appreciated  throughout  the 
State,  cities  and  industries  having  par- 
ticular problems  may  be  prevailed  upon 
more  and  more  readly  to  contribute  to 
the  financing  of  the  work,  and  thus  the 
financial  support  by  the  State  may  be 
gradually  diminished.  That  is  the  tuture 
of  the  research  as  we  see  it. 

Present  Facilities  of  the  State  to 
Undertake  Research. 
There  are  only  two  agencies,  we  be- 
lieve, to  whom  to  turn.  There  are  the 
Universities  and  there  is  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health.  The  Uni- 
versities are  looked  on  as  the  logical 
places  for  research.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
ceded by  all,  however,  that  in  this  par- 
ticular sewage  research,  application  of  the 
findings  is  of  such  transcendent  import- 
ance that  the  work  should  be  done  bv 
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that  agency  which  can  bring  the  results 
to  the  people  most  quickly.  The  State 
Department  of  Public  Health  is  there- 
fore better  fitted  for  it. 

Neither  the  University  nor  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health  has  at 
present  support  to  undertake  sewage 
research  on  the  scale  required.  The 
Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  has  multi- 
tudinous responsibilities  under  assign- 
ments to  make  general  supervision  over 
all  of  the  projects  for  water,  sewage  and 
swimming  pools  and  the  operations  of  the 
same.  These  now  number  about  1,500. 
The  assignment  is  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  personnel  of  two  sanitary 
engineers  now  on  its  staff. 

California  ranks  35th  in  its  support  of 
its  Sanitary  Engineering  Bureau  among 
the  states  of  the  Union.  Each  of  its 
two  sanitary  engineers  serves  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2,220,000  people.  The 
average  in  the  more  progressive  states  of 
the  Union  is  about  one  engineer  per 
1,000,000  people,  and  as  shown  on  Ap- 
pendix B  of  this  statement,  eight  states 
provide  one  sanitary  engineer  for  500,000 
population  or  under.  The  work  of  the 
sanitary  engineers  here  is  further  handi- 
capped by  long  distances  to  cover  and  a 
relatively  large  number  of  small  com- 
munities with  which  they  deal.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fair  statement  that  Cali- 
fornia should  have  not  less  than  five 
State  Sanitary  Engineers. 

The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
has  a  small  laboratory  which,  in  addition 
to  the  examination  of  public  water  sup- 
plies, tries  to  carry  on  some  meager 
sewage  investigation,  sometimes  in  the 
nature  of  research,  when  considering  per- 
mits for  new  projects.  The  total  appro- 
priation for  the  Bureau  is  understood  to 
be  about  $52,000  per  year,  hence  it  is 
apparent  that  any  worth  while  research 
cannot  be  obtained  from  that  source. 
We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Ebright,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Department  ot  Public 


Health,  that  its  other  Bureaus  are  equally 
unable  to  sacrifice  that  the  Board  may 
take  on  this  research. 

A  Few  Problems  for  Research. 

The  most  pressing  single  problem  is 
what  to  do  with  the  cannery  and  milk 
factory  wastes,  and  in  fact  any  sugar- 
bearing  wastes,  as  characterize  a  long  line 
of  products  of  the  field.  Without  delay- 
ing to  determine  the  general  principles 
involved,  the  State  needs  such  a  study 
that  relief  will  be  quickly  afforded,  that 
new  projects  can  go  ahead.  One  concrete 
course  considered  is  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  further  diluting  these  wastes 
and  then  treat  them  with  various  sub- 
stances to  make  them  amenable  to  the 
methods  now  employed  on  sanitary 
sewage. 

But  the  research  is  far  from  being  re- 
lated to  industrial  wastes.  For  instance, 
other  studies  considered  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Study  of  Imhoff  tanks  to  try  to 
correct  the  sour  acid  condition  and  foam- 
ing. Also,  to  hasten  digestion  of  the 
sludge  and  relieve  effluent  of  digestion 
odors.  This  is  common  to  about  70 
plants,  but  especially  to  the  plants  at: 
Arrowhead  Lake,  Arroyo  Grande,  Au- 
burn, Chico,  Corcoran,  Exeter,  Fowler, 
Hanford,  HoUister,  Indio,  Mendocino 
State  Hospital,  Newport  Beach,  Santa 
Maria,  Ukiah,  San  Anselmo,  Livermore, 
Patterson,  Yosemite,  Los  Gatos,  Kings- 
burg,  Ojai  and  Montezuma. 

(2)  Same  study  for  separate  sludge 
digestion,  except  work  on  the  odor  phase 
of  the  effluent  is  not  important.  Trouble 
is  common  to  about  5  plants:  Reedley, 
Morgan  Hill,  Yreka,  Roseville  and  Gilroy. 

(3)  Study  of  Sphaerotilus  control  in 
soft,  fresh,  cold  sewages,  as  recently  ex- 
perienced at  Dunsmuir. 

(4)  Study  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
hydrogen  sulphide  odor  in  sewer  systems 
and  in  sewage  treatment,  and  remedies. 
This  is  common  to  nearlv  all  sewer  svs- 
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terns  and  sewage  treatment,  but  especial- 
ly to:  Orange  County  Joint  Outfall, 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Boulder  Creek, 
Calistoga,  Carmel,  Escondido,  Fresno, 
Gilroy,  Gridley,  Gustine,  Healdsburg, 
King  City,  Lakeport,  Lincoln,  Lindsay, 
Los  Banos,  Modesto,  Monterey,  Newman, 
Oceanside,  Orland,  Patton  State  Hospital, 
Pismo,  Pleasanton,  Riverbank,  Roseville, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Juan  Bautista, 
Sanger,  San  Joaquin  City,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Saratoga,  Santa  Cruz,  Sonoma, 
Sonora,  St.  Helena,  Susanville,  Turlock, 
\'acaville,  Auburn,  Chico,  Corcoran,  El 
Centro,  Imperial,  Exeter,  Folsom,  Fowler, 
Hanford,  Hollister,  Ripon,  Selma,  Taft, 
Ukiah,  Stockton,  Merced  Falls,  Manteca, 
San  Anselmo,  Visalia,  Livermore,  Paso 
Robles,  Patterson,  Dinuba,  Dos  Palos, 
Madera,  San  Fernando,  Sonoma  State 
Home,  Tracy,  Tulare,  Ceres,  Yosemite, 
Los  Gatos,  Morgan  Hill,  Pasadena, 
Montezuma,  Arroyo  Grande,  Lemoore, 
Pomona,  Whittier  and  Lodi. 

(5)  Study  of  bad  effects  of  sugar-bear- 
ing wastes,  as  from  milk  plants,  cheese 
factories,  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries,  on 
sludge  digestion,  activated  sludge  process, 
sprinkling  filters.  Remedies.  Common 
to  scores  of  sewage  treatment  plants, 
e.  g.,  Atwater,  Corcoran,  Corning,  Co- 
rona, Fresno,  Gilroy,  Gustine,  Hanford, 
Hayward,  Hollister,  Holtville,  King  City, 
Lemoore,  Lincoln,  Livermore,  Lodi,  Los 
Banos,  Los  Gatos,  Manteca,  Marysville, 
Newman,  Orland,  Oroville,  Pomona, 
Reedley,  Salinas,  San  Jacinto,  San  Jose, 
Santa  Ana,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Rosa, 
Selma,  Sunnyvale,  Tracy,  Tulare,  \'i- 
salia,  Watsonville  and  Whittier. 

(6)  Study  of  effect  of  lye  from  peaches 
and  sweet  potato  canning  on  same  kind 
of  sewage  treatments,  e.  g.,  Atwater, 
Fresno,  Hanford,  Hollister,  Lincoln,  Po- 
mona, Reedley,  Salinas,  San  Jose,  Santa 
Clara,  Selma,  Sunnyvale  and  Visalia. 

(7)  Effect  of  gas  plant  waste  on  sewage 
treatment,  and  remedy.  Occurs  in  any 
large  town  or  city  having  gas  works. 


(8)  Inv.estigate  kind  and  amount  of 
gas  formed  in  sludge  digestion,  and  corre- 
late against  bioligic  and  chemical  phe- 
nomena. This  study  is  important  in 
about  the  same  group  of  places  listed 
under  (1). 

(9)  Digestion  as  influenced  by  acti- 
vated sludge  and  industrial  wastes.  This 
study  is  important  wherever  canneries 
and  milk  wastes  occur.     See  (5). 

(lOj  Digestion  of  sludge  as  affected  by 
temperature.  •  This  is  of  value  to  all  the 
places  listed  under  (1). 

(11)  Digestion  of  sewage  screenings, 
as  at:  Lodi,  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura, 
Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles. 

(12)  Loadings  of  sprinkling  filters  as 
influenced  by  strength  of  sewage,  tem- 
perature, ventilation,  as  at:  Biggs, 
Reedley,  Madera,  Kingsburg,  Tracy, 
Dinuba,  Los  Gatos,  San  Fernando,  Whit- 
tier, Corona  and  Brea. 

(13)  Study  of  spread  of  sewage  fields 
in  salt  water  as  affected  by  temperature, 
currents,  depth,  wind,  amount  and  kind 
of  sewage.  Can  be  investigated  at  almost 
any  seacoast  system,  as  at:  San  Fran- 
cisco, Santa  Cruz,  Watsonville,  Pacific 
Grove,  Monterey,  Pismo,  Santa  Barbara, 
^'entura,  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  Santa 
Ana  and  San  Diego. 

(14)  Study  of  spread  of  bacterial  pol- 
lution around  salt  water  outlets  as  af- 
fected by  depth,  temperature,  currents, 
wind,  and  amount  and  kind  of  sewage. 
Same  list  as  (13). 

(15)  Depth  of  outfalls  in  salt  and  fresh 
water  necessary  to  absorb  odors.  Corre- 
late against  population,  currents,  tem- 
perature, etc.    Same  list  as  (13). 

(16)  Investigate  effect  of  sewage  treat- 
ment in  modifying  moss  growth  in 
streams  fertilized  by  the  sewage.  For 
example,  along  the  Sacramento  River, 
entire  length;  also  Truckee  River.  Cities 
involved  are:  Mt.  Shasta  City,  Duns- 
muir.  Red  Bluff,  Redding,  Corning,  Oro- 
ville, Quincy,  Lincoln,  Roseville,  Auburn, 
Nevada     City,     Newcastle,     Placerville, 
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Sutter  Creek,  Amador  City,  Ja^^kson, 
Merced  Falls,  Stockton,  Antioch  and 
Sacramento. 

(17)  Investigate  improvement  to  drain- 
ability  of  activated  sludge,  as  at:  Lodi, 
Tulare,  Lemoore,  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles 
County  and  Pomona. 

(18)  Bulking  of  activated  sludge;  in- 
vestigate cause  and  remedy.  Same  list 
as  (17). 

(19)  Investigate  air  needs  of  activated 
sludge  process,  having  in  mind  the  En- 
zime  theory.     Same  as  (17). 

(20)  Try  lime,  ferric  chloride,  ferrous 
sulphate,  etc.,  to  improve  settling  of 
activated  sludge.    Same  as  (17). 

(21)  Try  chlorine  as  an  odor  control 
and  possibly  for  other  benefits  in  sludge 
digestion  and  sewage  oxidation. 

(22)  In  all  this  work,  and  in  addition, 
constantly  ascertain  the  biologic,  chem- 
ical and  physical  condition  and  changes 
taking  place.  Try  to  correlate  one  against 
the  other  so  that  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  individual  factors  future  prob- 
lems may  be  dissected  and  the  answers 
obtained  by  correct  analysis. 

In  conclusion  we  choose  to  look  on  the 


sewage  research   problem  as  one  in  which 
the  cities  are  interested  because  they  are 
naturally    interested    in    having    success 
attend  their  efforts  and  in   avoiding  an 
unnecessary  waste  of  expenditure.     The 
State    at    large,    while    it    benefits    from 
economies    wherever    they    occur,     also 
stands  to  gain  even  a  larger  amount  by 
reason    of  the   promotion    of  industries^ 
reduced  property  damage  around  disposal 
areas  and  a  higher  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  health  protection.     In  the  years  to 
come  it  may  be  that  the  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  cities  themselves  will  be  suffi- 
cient that  they  will  practically  support 
the  investigations  by  reason  of  particular 
local  value  of  the  investigation,  the  same  J 
as    some    cities    have    compensated    the  ■ 
State   Railroad   Commission   for  investi- 
gation of  local  terminal  problems,  cited  J 
by  Mr.  Heron,  President  of  the  Board  of  ' 
Control.      But    in    the   present   state   of 
things,  co-operative  support  to  an  extent 
adequate  for  real  research  is  manifestly 
impossible  and  the  State  must  pioneer  the 
research  at  least  at  this  time.  J 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  this  job  is  ■ 
now   attempted  on   a  contribution   basis 
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Detail  of  Estimate  for  Sewage  Research, 


Director 

1  Biochemist 

1  Bacteriologist 

1  Biologist 

1  Assistant  Chemist 

1  Assistant  Engineer  and  Operator 

1  Assistant  Engineer  and  Operator 

1  Utility  Man 

1  Laboratory  Dishwasher 

1  Stenographer 

Travel — Daily  Sample  Collection  and  Testing  of  Existing  Plants. 

Hotel  Bills  and  Travel  Expense.     Three  men  in  field  half-time 

and  20,000  miles  travel 

Two  Automobiles 

Equipment  for  Laboratory  and  Fixing  Quarters 

Printing  and  Office  Expenses 

Miscellaneous 

TOTAL $71,600 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

Total 

$5,000 

$5,000 

$10,000 

4,000 

4,000 

8,000 

3,600 

3,600 

7,200 

3,600 

3,600 

7,200 

1,400 

3,000 

4,400 

2,100 

2,400 

4,500 

2,100 

2,100 

1,800 

1,800 

3,600 

1,000 

1,200 

2,200 

1,500 

1,500 

3,000 

2,800 

3,800 

6,600 

2,300 

2,300 

5,000 

2,000 

7,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

750 

750 

1,500 
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yielding  less  than  the  ?70,0(X),  the  work 
will  be  so  partial  or  incomplete  that  con- 
tributors will  be  dissatisfied  and  with- 
draw their  support.  We  can  see  no  other 
way  than  for  the  State  to  now  take  the 
lead,  as  it  does  in  so  many  other  new 
enterprises  for  the  common  good.  This 
enterprise  is  bound  to  pay  millions  in 
dividends  if  adequately  financed. 

APPENDIX  B. 

Rating  of  States  ix  Population   per 

State   Sanitary   Engineer,   as   of 

July  1,  1927. 

From  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  169. 

Population  of  California  is  4,443,000. 
Number  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers — 2. 

Number  Population 

state  per  state 

Rat-                                                sanitary  sanitary 

ing              State                          engineers  engineer 

1  Delaware 1  243,000 

2  Maryland 6  266,000 

3  Rhode  Island 2  352,000 

4  Montana 2  357,000 

5  New  Mexico 1  392,000 

6  Florida 3  440,000 

7  New  Hampshire 1  455,000 

8  Arizona 1  459,000 

9  Utah 1  520,000 

10  Idaho , 1  534,000 

11  Connecticut 3  540,000 

12  West  Virginia 3  560,000 

13  North  Carolina 4  720,000 

14  Maine I  793,000 

1 5  New  York  (ex.  of  New  York 

Citv) 7  800,000 

16  Virginia 3  842,000 

17  Oregon 1  890,000 

18  Mississippi 2  895,000 

19  Pennsylvania 11  900,000 

20  Kansas 2  914,000 

21  Wisconsin 3  970,000 

22  Louisiana 2  1,000,000 

23  Illinois  (ex.  of  Chicago) 4  1,040,000 

24  Colorado 1  1,070,000 

25  Texas 5  1,080,000 

26  Ohio 6  1,120,000 

27  Michigan 4  1,120,000 

28  Iowa 2  1,200,000 

29  Tennessee 2  1,242,000 

30  Alabama 2  1,250,000 

31  Minnesota 2  1,340,000 

32  Massachusetts 3  1,410,000 

33  New  Jersey 2  1,870,000 

34  Arkansas..' 1  2,000,000 

35  CALIFORNIA 2  2,220,000 

36  Oklahoma 1  2,384,000 

37  Kentucky 1  2,538,(XX) 

38  Indiana..' 3  3,150,000 

39  Georgia 1  3,171,000 

40  Missouri 1  3,500,000 


APPENDIX  C. 

Duties    of    Bureau   of   Sanitary   En- 
gineering, California  State   De- 
partment OF  Public  Health. 
(Two  State  Sanitary  Engineers,  partially 

manned  laboratory).  Appropriation 
1915-1917,  $30,000;  1927-1929,  $52,204. 
Two  men  try  to  handle  general  super- 
vision and  contact  with  about  1,500  scat- 
tered sanitary  engineering  works  in  the 
State. 

Water  Supply. 

1.  In  case  of  typhoid,  diarrhea,  when 
we  become  suspicious,  but  generally  at 
request  of  engineers,  health  officers  or 
public  officials,  investigate  water  supplies 
to  determine  safety,  analyze  quality,  in- 
vestigate complaints  of  "bad"  or  "tasty" 
water  and  make  recommendations  for 
further  safeguarding  of  supply  or  for  its 
further  treatment;  also  handle  watershed 
sanitation. 

2.  Investigate  chlorination  and  treat- 
ment plants  to  determine  operating  ex- 
periences and  efficiency. 

3.  Work  with  health  officers  during 
epidemics.  In  catastrophes  handle  emer- 
gency treatment  of  supplies. 

4.  Operate  a  laboratory  for  bac- 
teriological, chemical  and  microscopical 
examinations. 

5.  Review  plans  in  office  submitted 
by  engineers. 

6.  Where  advisable  assist  communities 
to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
better  water  supplies. 

7.  Assist  water  companies  install  and 
operate  laboratories. 

Sewerage  Works. 

1.  Go  over  problems  in  field  again 
and  again  to  promote  better  plans  and 
projects  and  improve  operations. 

2.  Review  plans  submitted  by  engin- 
eers for  permit  action  and  making  field 
inspections  to  determine  type  and  degree 
of  treatment  necessary.  Write  consider- 
able reports  on  permit  investigations. 

{Continued  on  page  !iO) 
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RESULT  OF  THE  VOTE  ON  THE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
SAN  BERNARDINO  CONVENTION 


Subjects 


Advertising  a  city 

Aircraft  and  Airports,  regulations  of 

Alternate  Specifications  for  street  work 

Arousing  interest  in  city  government 

Assessing  scientifically 

Architectural  control  in  cities 

Billboard  regulations 

Building  codes 

Budget  systems 

Busses,  control  of 

City  Planning 

Clean  up  campaigns,  value  of 

Courtesy  of  public  officials,  importance  of 

Dilapidated  buildings,  removal  of 

Dams  and  other  structures,  safe  construction  of. 

Garbage  collection  and  disposal 

Industrial  wastes,  disposal  of 

Licenses 

Milk  regulations 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

Pensions  and  group  insurance 

Pavements 

Purchasing  agents,  value  of 

Radio  regulations 

Setback  lines 

Sewage  disposal  problems 

Street  lighting 

Street  railways,  the  future  of 

Street  signs 

Street  trees 

Traffic  regulations 

Water  systems 

Zoning  problems 


8 

21 
5 
4 

32 
3 
3 
8 
9 
5 

14 
1 
1 

10 


4 
4 
15 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 


3 

5 

16 


3H 

4% 

4 

2% 

6 

2 

3M 
8 

6% 
% 

4% 

3K 
% 

4 

6% 
4 
12 


¥2, 

3^ 
2% 


53^ 
lYz 


Vz 

^Vz 

10% 


iVz 
2 

Vz 
Vz 

Wz 
Vz 

1 

33^ 
Vz 

Wz 
Vz 

IVz 

3 

Vz 
3 

3M 
Vz 
Vz 
4H 
1^ 
23^ 

Vz 
2 

1% 
3% 


73 

2% 
^Vz 
2% 
6 


Total 


12% 
272^ 

9% 

7^ 
42% 

5% 

4% 
17% 
19 

6 
20% 

5 

3 
17 

1% 
13% 

9% 
30% 
2% 
3% 
9 
6 
7 

1% 
7% 

16 

15 

% 

1 

6 

7 

13 
32% 


The  question  of  "Scientific  Assessing,"  in  the  opinion  of  city  officials,  is  the  most 
important  question  before  municipahties.  Next  in  order  are  "Zoning  Problems," 
"Licenses,"  "Aircraft  and  Airports,"  "City  Planning"  and  "Building  Codes"  in  the 
order  stated.  It  is  most  desirable  that  we  secure  the  best  informed  speakers  obtain- 
able to  present  these  subjects  to  the  convention,  and  suggestions  in  this  direction  will 
be  most  welcome. 
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The  City  Manager  Plan  of  Government 


A  series  of  short  articles  recently  published  by  the  Oakland  Times  in  an  effort  to 

meet  the  increasing  demand  of  citizens  of  Oakland  for  full  and  authentic 

information  on  the  city  manager  plan. 


By  William  J.  Locke 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities. 

(Continued  from  May  Number) 


BIRTH  OF  THE  COMMISSION  PLAN 


In  the  meantime  municipalities  in- 
creased in  nvimber  and  the  older  ones  grew 
rapidly  in  population.  The  very  checks 
which  had  been  devised  so  carefully  to 
prevent  the  improper  influencing  of 
public  officials  were  found  to  serve  as  a 
cloak  for  their  delinquencies. 

The  size  of  many  of  our  big  cities  made 
it  necessary  to  employ  a  great  number  of 
subordinate  officials  and  employes.  Their 
employment  and  retention  of  office  or  em- 
ployment was  dependent  entirely  on 
which  party  happened  to  be  elected.  In 
other  words,  the  spoils  system  with  all  the 
attendant  evils  accompanying  it  existed 
everywhere  and  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  political  boss. 

The  influence  of  the  "boss"  even  ex- 
tended to  the  courts  and  the  conditions 
resulting  were  about  as  bad  as  they  could 
possibly  be.  The  leading  statesmen  of 
the  country  realized  that  something  must 
be  done  but  no  one  was  able  to  offer  a 
remedy. 

Increase  in  Graft. 

Graft  anci  corruption  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  elsewhere  public  scandals 
were  almost  a  daily  occurrence,  the  evil 
doers  generally  protected  by  the  powers 
of  the  political   boss.     About   that   time 


James  Bryce  wrote  his  first  edition  of  the 
'American  Commonwealth"  and  took 
the  occasion  to  say  that  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  was  "our 
one  conspicuous  failure." 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  these  con- 
ditions would  have  continued  were  it  not 
for  the  disaster  which  overcame  the  city 
of  Galveston  in  190L  While  everybody 
had  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  no  one  had  a  remedy  to  offer. 
However,  there  is  an  old  saying  that  "it 
is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good,"  and 
the  disaster  which  befell  the  city  of 
Galveston  was  responsible  for  bringing 
about  a  much  needed  improvement  in 
city  government. 

It  appears  that  Galveston,  like  many 
other  large  cities  in  the  country,  had  its 
political  ring,  and  no  public  improve- 
ments could  be  made  in  the  city  without 
its  sanction.  Then  the  flood  came  along 
and  Galveston  was  almost  swept  off  the 
map. 

Commission  Formed. 

Under  the  constitution  of  Texas  the 
governor  could  exercise  extraordinary 
powers  in  the  case  of  great  disaster  or 
emergency  and  he  promptly  put  Galves- 
ton in  the  control  of  a  commission  of 
three  men,  vesting  them  with  full  power 
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Wilshire  wanted  something  different 


When  Los  Angeles  decided  to  install 
modern  lighting  on  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
known  as  "the  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  Pacific 
Coast",  the  president  of  the  Wilshire 
Boulevard  Improvement  Association  asked 
for  "something  different — with  a  distinc- 
tive decorative  quality  in  keeping  with  the 
ambitious  scheme  of  street  development.  " 

The  illuminating  engineering  laboratory 
of  General  Electric  met  every  requirement 
by  designing  a  unit  in  keeping  with  the 
prevailing  architecture — a  highly  orna- 
mental, seven-foot  lantern  in  whose  bronze 


frame  the  Los  Angeles  rose  is  incorporated. 
The  new  installation  consists  of  about  four 
hundred  units,  mounted  on  King  poles, 
each  containing  a  2500-  and  a  600-candle 
power  lamp  on  separate  circuits.  The 
lower  intensity  is  for  optional  use  after 
midnight. 

When  designing  street-lighting  units  for 
any  community.  General  Electric  seeks  to 
harmonize  them  witli  the  ver)'  spirit  of 
the  city  as  well  as  with  its  architecture  and 
traditions — to  add  beauty  to  its  streets  by 
day  as  well  as  safety  by  night. 


Street-lighting  .specialists  of,  the  General  Electric  Company 

are  ready  at  all  times  lo  make  recommendations  as  to 

appropriate  lightmg  systems.     Their  wide  experience 

qualifies    them    for    the    successful    solution     ( 

all   problems  connected  with   this   important 

department  of  civic  service 


^  72<VMC 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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not  only  to  legislate  and  determine  policies 
but  to  execute  them  as  well.  This  com- 
mission immediately  took  hold  of  the 
situation  and  adopted  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  order  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  public  works.  They  managed 
things  so  expeditiously,  economically  and 
quietly  and  gave  such  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people  of  Galveston  that  as 
conditions  became  normal  again  there 
was  a  general  cry  for  the  adoption  of  a 
charter  which  would  provide  a  system  of 
government  by  such  a  commission. 

Charter  Drafted. 

These  were  the  circumstances  which 
led  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  so- 
called  "commission"  form  of  govern- 
ment. A  new  charter  was  accordingly 
adopted,  which  provided  for  five  com- 
missioners. 

The  action  of  Galveston  was  en- 
thusiastically welcomed  by  many  other 
cities  throughout  the  country  which  had 
been  on  the  lookout  for  some  relief  from 
the  unsatisfactory  system  under  which 
they  were  being  governed,  and  a  number 
of  them  immediately  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  commission  plan  of  gov- 
ernment was  the  long  looked  tor  panacea. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  the  first  city  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Galveston  by  adopting 
a  similar  charter  but  adding  a  provision 
enabling  the  use  of  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall. 

Other  Cities  Follow. 

As  the  operation  of  the  commission 
plan  in  Galveston  appeared  to  be  quite 
satisfactory  and  was  likewise  working  out 
well  in  Des  Moines,  many  other  cities 
followed  suit  of  Galveston  and  Des 
Moines,  and  the  commission  plan  of 
government  was  hailed  as  the  great  boon 
for  which  our  cities  were  so  long  in  need. 

However,  as  time  went  their  early 
hopes  were  somewhat  shattered.  The 
commission  plan  was  found  to  have  its 
defects,  and  people  began  to  realize  that 
a  system  that  might  work  well  in  time  ot 
stress  would  not  necessarily  be  as  satis- 
factory under  normal  conditions.  Many 
of  the  recognized  leaders  who  had  been 
on  the  anxious  lookout  for  some  improved 
plan  of  municipal  government  had  de- 
clined to  endorse  the  commission  plan, 
admitting,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  might  be  re- 
sponsible for  paving  the  way  for  some- 
thing better,  which,  in  fact,  proved  to 
be  the  case. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  COMMISSION  PLAN 


Students  of  government  recognized  the 
tact  that  the  commission  plan  contained 
a  number  of  intrinsic  defects,  the  chief 
ot  which  was  the  fact  that  it  involved  a 
consolidation  of  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative functions  in  the  same  persons. 

The  recognized  authorities  have  always 
been  in  accord  on  this  point:  that  while 
the  members  of  the  legislative  body 
should  be  the  people's  representatives, 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  people  as  they  understand  it 
and  determining  the  policies  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  local  government,  the  execu- 


tion or  administration  of  those  policies 
should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  experts 
who,  by  education  or  experience,  are 
specially  qualified  to  carry  out  the  work 
for  which  they  have  been  trained  or  edu- 
cated. 

System  Defective. 
The  commission  plan  of  government 
is  undoubtedly  defective -in  that  respect, 
as  members  of  the  legislative  body  are 
invariably  elected  because  of  their  quali- 
fications to  serve  as  councilmen  rather 
than  for  any  qualifications  they  may 
possess  as  administrative  officers. 
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For  instance,  John  Smith  may  be  a 
man  of  very  fine  judgment  and  a  recog- 
nized success  in  business  affairs,  besides 
being  very  popular.  Such  a  man  would 
probably  make  an  excellent  councilman, 
but  would  have  no  qualifications  what- 
of  ever  to  serve  as  head  of  the  department 
public  health  or  the  department  of  streets. 

Or,  again,  it  may  happen  that  a  popu- 
lar citizen  who  has  been  prominent  in  the 
labor  union  movement  would  be  elected 
to  the  council  and  made  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  finance.  As  the  people's 
representative,  he  would  probably  make 
an  excellent  councilman,  but  as  head  of 
the  department  of  finance  he  would  be  a 
perfect  fizzle  because  of  his  lack  of 
experience. 

Defect  Illustrated, 
In  this  connection,  it  has  been  stated 
on  good  avithority  that  the  foreman  of  a 
gang  of  street  laborers  was  once  elected 
to  the  city  council  of  one  of  our  large 
cities  operating  under  the  commission 
plan  and  was  subsequently  assigned  to 
the  head  of  the  department  of  finance. 
Without  any  reflection  whatever  on  the 
gentleman  or  his  occupation,  it  must  be 
manifest  to  anybody  that  a  person  who 
has  spent  all  his  life  as  a  laborer  or  fore- 
man   of   laborers    has    no    qualifications. 


either  by  training  or  experience,  to  fit 
him  for  the  head  of  such  a  department, 
yet  that  is  what  may  easily  happen  under 
the  commission  plan  of  government. 

Furthermore,  the  commission  plan  of 
government  is  seriously  defective  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  commissioners 
are  obliged  to  appoint  subordinate  offi- 
cials and  engage  numerous  employes. 
This  feature  is  the  rock  upon  which  the 
municipal  ship  of  state  is  frequently 
wrecked. 

Interference  Unavoidable. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  com- 
missioners to  avoid  interfering  with  or 
encroaching  upon  another's  department 
occasionally,  especially  when  acting  as 
councilmen.  As  a  result  they  are  liable 
sooner  or  later  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves and  thereby  destroy  their  useful- 
ness either  as  legislators  or  adminis- 
trators. 

For  these  reasons  the  commission  plan 
of  government  is  now  discredited  quite 
generally  by  those  who  are  recognized  as 
authorities  on  the  subject  and  many  of 
the  cities  which  first  adopted  the  com- 
mission plan  of  government,  including 
Sacramento  and  Berkeley,  have  since 
abandoned  it  for  the  city  manager  plan. 

(Continued  on  page  217) 
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General  Plan  of  Conduct  of  Trade  Wastes  Research 


Although  it  is  not  possible  to  prescribe 
in  advance  definite  and  fixed  lines  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  conduct  of  an  experimental 
investigation,  it  is  possible  to  delineate  in 
broad  outline  the  general  procedure  to  be 
followed.  Such  an  outline  is,  of  course, 
tentative  and  subject  to  modification 
during  the  course  of  the  investigation  as 
new  facts  are  brought  to  light,  or  unfore- 
seen contingencies  are  met. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  experi- 
mental work  in  the  investigation  of  the 
treatment  and  disposal  of  industrial 
wastes  will  probably  proceed  along  three 
or  four  main  lines. 

First,  there  will  be  a  certain  amount 
of  study,  in  the  laboratory,  of  a  number 
of  important  underlying  factors  in  sewage 
and  trade  wastes  treatment  and  disposal. 
The  results  of  these  studies  may  later  be 
tried  out  in  the  field  on  a  larger  scale. 
Also,  in  the  laboratory,  methods  success- 
fully used  in  other  parts  of  the  world  may 
be  given  a  small-scale  try-out  under  con- 
ditions simulating  as  closely  as  possible 
our  own  conditions  in  this  state;  later 
these  ideas  may  also  be  tried  out  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  field.  The  laboratory, 
therefore,  will  serve  to  develop  new  ideas 
and  facts,  and  to  test  on  a  small  scale 
ideas  and  methods  of  possible  application 
under  California  conditions. 

Second,  studies  will  be  made  on  work- 
ing-size experimental  plants  located,  at 
the  source  of  special  industrial  wastes. 
Such  plants  will  be  flexible  in  operation, 
so  that  the  conditions  of  treatment  and 
disposal  may  be  varied  widely  to  develop 
the  maximum  amount  of  information 
with  a  minimum  cost  of  installation. 

Third,  existing  sewage  treatment  plants 
in  which  trouble  with  industrial  wastes  is 
experienced,  may  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  authorities  concerned  be  ope- 
rated under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 


state  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  data 
of  great  practical  value. 

Cooperative  Assistance  in  Trade 
Wastes  Research. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  various  per- 
sons that  in  the  conduct  of  the  sewage 
and  trade  wastes  research  proposed  and 
advocated  by  this  committee,  a  certain 
amount  ot  cooperation  and  assistance, 
financial  and  otherwise,  may  be  expected 
and  received  from  various  industries, 
municipalities  and  other  organizations 
directly  or  indirectly  interested. 

In  certain  forms  such  cooperation  in 
this  research  is  to  be  desired  and  encour- 
aged. However,  the  basis  upon  which  it 
is  to  be  solicited  and  received  should  be 
clearly  outlined  in  advance,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  or  con- 
flict as  to  purposes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
depend,  even  in  part,  on  cooperative  con- 
tributions in  money  as  a  means  of  financ- 
ing the  proposed  research.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  state,  itself  and  solely,  sup- 
ply each  biennium  the  minimum  amount 
of  money  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  investigations.  Only  on  that  basis 
can  assurance  be  had  of  a  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  investigation,  with  proper 
continuity  and  efficiency.  Contributions 
in  money  from  cooperating  interests 
might  be  given  in  one  year  and  withheld 
in  another  year  when  most  needed;  might 
be  more  or  less  in  amount  than  required; 
might  be  hedged  about  with  impossible 
restrictions;  or  might  cause  legal  diffi- 
culties if  merged  with  state  funds.  To 
depend  even  in  a  small  part  on  coopera- 
tion in  this  form  would  risk  the  total 
wrecking  of  the  investigation  at  perhaps 
the  most  critical  time. 

Any  cooperation,  no  matter  in  what 
form  given,  should  be  directed  either 

(a)   to    reducing    the    time    necessary 
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(and  ultimately  the  cost  to  the  state)  to 
obtain  the  facts  and  methods  required,  or 

(h)  to  extending  the  investigation  to 
cover  the  subject  more  thoroughly  or 
more  extensively  than  would  be  possible 
with  state  funds  only. 

The  best  results  in  cooperation  will  be 
obtained  if  a  particular  industry  or 
municipality  assists  by  means  of  plant, 
equipment,  supplies  or  services  applied  to 
a  particular  phase  of  the  investigation, 
which  can  best  be  studied  in  that  particu- 
lar industry,  municipality  or  locality. 
In  all  such  cases  the  state  would  supply 
the  plan  of  procedure,  the  expert  super- 
vision and  direction,  the  interpretation 
of  results,  and  all  or  part  of  the  personnel. 
This  form  of  cooperation  will  be  more 
readily  given,  and  given  more  abun- 
dantly and  continuously,  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  avoids,  also,  any  possibility 
of  legal  complications  in  the  handling  of 
funds. 

For  example,  the  canning  industry 
might  cooperate  by  constructing  various 
experimental  treatment  plants,  and  de- 
fraying their  operating  costs  during 
several  seasons;  the  plants  would  be 
operated  by  state  personnel.  Or  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sanitation  Districts,  let 
us  say,  might  have  available  a  sum  of 
money  for  experimental  work,  which 
could  be  spent  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  state  on  a  problem  of  general 
interest  and  importance,  and  also  of 
direct  local  interest.  Or  the  city  of  Lodi, 
for  example,  might  allow  its  activated 
sludge  plant  to  be  operated  under  careful 
control  by  state  personnel,  and  the 
operation  varied  in  such  a  manner  as  to 


elicit  facts  of  great  value.  These  are 
merely  indications  of  some  of  the  different 
forms  which  really  effective  cooperation 
might  take. 

In  view  ot  the  foregoing  it  seems  desir- 
able that  this  Committee  place  itself  on 
record  by  adopting  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

WHEREAS,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
this  Committee  that  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed research  on  the  treatment  and 
disposal  of  industrial  wastes  might  be 
defrayed  in  part  by  cooperation  of  the 
various  industries  and  municipalities 
interested,  and 

WHEREAS,  direct  financial  contribu- 
tions for  such  a  purpose  are  problematical 
and  uncertain,  and  have  several  undesir- 
able features,  therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  this  Com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  of 
California  should  of  itselt  and  solely  ap- 
propriate in  each  biennium  the  minimum 
sum  necessary  for  the  adequate  and 
effective  prosecution  of  the  proposed  re- 
search; that  any  cooperation  solicited  or 
received  should  be  in  the  form  of  contri- 
butions of  plant,  equipment,  services  or 
supplies  to  be  used  as,  when  and  where 
needed  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  state  for  the  solution  of  specific 
problems;  that  such  cooperation  be  ac- 
cepted and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  the  proposed  investigation,  or 
of  prosecuting  the  research  more  thor- 
oughly or  more  effectively  than  would  be 
possible  by  state  action  alone;  and  that 
state  appropriations  for  the  proposed  re- 
search be  not  reduced  in  anticipation  of, 
or  because  of,  any  such  cooperation. 
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Prizes  Awarded  in  National  Traffic  Contest 


League  'of  Califorxia  Municipalities  Given  "Honorable  Mention"  for  Uni- 
form Traffic  Code — Plans  to  Be  Published  in  Nation's  Traffic. 


Editor's  Note. — Nation's  Traffic  is  a  monthly  magazine  published  in  the  interests  of  better  traffic 
control  regulation  and  safety  for  city,  county  and  state  officials,  directors  of  public  safety,  safety  council 
directors  and  secretaries,  traffic,  street  and  highway  engineers,  transportation  engineers,  highway  officials, 
city  planning  engineers,  school,  park  and  playground  superintendents  and  officials,  public  utilities,  street 
and  road  builders  and  contractors,  automobile  clubs  and  associations,  chamber  of  commerce  officials  and 
secretaries  and  all  others  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  street  and  highway  traffic. 


Eight  participants  in  the  National 
Traffic  contest  conducted  by  Nation's 
Traffic  were  awarded  a  total  of  $6,850 
in  cash  prizes  by  the  Committee  of 
Awards  which  met  in  St.  Louis  May  21 
and  22  to  judge  the  several  hundred 
manuscripts  entered.  Winners  of  the 
prizes  are  announced  on  the  preceding 
page. 

A  long,  gruelling  task  faced  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  when  they  began 
reading  the  papers  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day.  The  judging  was  continued 
through  the  second  day  and  evening.  It 
was  after  3  a.  m.  May  23  when  the  Com- 
mittee finally  completed  its  work. 

Arthur  H.  Blanchard  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
a  noted  traffic  control  and  highway 
engineering  consultant,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Committee.  The  report 
follows: 

"Your  Committee  of  Awards  for  the 
Contest  conducted  by  Nation's  Traffic 
herewith  respectfully  submits  its  report. 

"The  Committee  met  in  St.  Louis 
May  21  and  22  to  consider  the  many 
manuscripts  submitted  in  the  Contest 
for  the  fifteen  prize  awards." 

The  report  is  signed  by  the  following: 

Harland  Bartholomew,  St.  Louis,  noted 
consulting  city  planning  engineer;  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning;  city  planner  of  40  cities. 

Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  Toledo,  presi- 
dent, National  Highway  Traffic  Associa- 
tion; past  president,  American  Road 
Builders  Association;  director,  Eno  Foun- 
dation for  Highway  Traffic  Regulation. 


William  S.  Canning,  engineering  direc- 
tor. Keystone  Automobile  Club,  Phila- 
delphia; consulting  engineer,  American 
Motorists  Association. 

C.  N.  Conner,  Washington,  D.  C, 
engineer  executive,  American  Road  Build- 
ers Association,  representing  Col.  R. 
Keith  Compton,  Director  of  Public 
Works,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Charles  M. 
Upham,  who  are,  respectively,  president 
and  director  of  the  American  Road 
Builders  Association. 

A.  C.  Godward,  city  planning  engineer, 
Minneapolis;  chairman,  Minnesota  State 
Safety  Conference. 

E.  B.  Lefferts,  Los  Angeles,  manager. 
Public  Safety  Department,  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California;  supervisor 
of  safety  educating  in  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia public  schools. 

Burton  W'.  Marsh,  city  traffic  engineer, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  secretary.  Better  Traffic 
Committee  of  Pittsburgh. 

E.  J.  Mcllraith,  staff  engineer,  Chicago 
Surface  Lines. 

Roger  L.  Morrison,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
associate  professor  of  highway  engineer- 
ing and  highway  transport,  Civil  Engi- 
neering Department,  University  of  Michi- 
gan; director,  Michigan  State  Highway 
Department  Laboratory. 

Leslie  J.  Sorenson,  city  traffic  engineer, 
Chicago;  secretary.  Greater  Chicago 
Street  Traffic  Commission. 

Labert  St.  Clair,  New  York,  director 
of  advertising,  American  Electric  Railway 
Association,  representing  Lucius  S.  Storrs, 
managing  director  of  the  Association. 
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The  prizewinning  plans  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Nation's  Traffic  beginning 
with  the  July  issue. 

Besides  the  awarded  cash  prizes,  one 
honorable  rnention  was  made.     This  was 


given  to  the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities which  entered  the  proposed  uni- 
form traffic  ordinance  for  California  cities 
prepared  by  various  interested  organiza- 
tions in  the  state.  Many  California 
cities  have  already  adopted  the  code. 


Employment  of  Professional  Talent  by 
Competitive  Bids 


The  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  the  minds 
of  some  public  officials  that  professional 
talent  calling  for  a  high  quality  of  expert 
service  may  be  obtained  by  inviting  com- 
petitive bids.     This  is  a  mistake. 

Quite  recently  the  city  council  of  one 
of  the  small  municipalities  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  published  a  notice  invit- 
ing engineers  to  submit  bids  stating  their 
charges  for  preparing  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  sewer  system  and  sewer  dis- 
posal works.  A  copy  of  the  notice  was 
sent  to  one  gentleman  who  specializes  in 
this  class  of  engineering  work  with  the 
idea  of  soliciting  a  proposal  from  him. 
He  respectfully  declined  to  submit  such 
a  proposal,  setting  forth  his  reasons  in  a 
letter  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
expressed  the  following  statements: 

"Professional  engineering  service  is  not 
a  commodity  which  may  be  bought  and 
sold  on  a  basis  of  price,  as  you  might  buy 
steel,  or  lumber  or  cement.  No  member 
of  your  Board  would  think  of  advertising 
for  proposals  from  surgeons  stating  the 
price  they  would  charge  for  performing 
an  operation,  with  the  expressed  or  im- 
plied idea  that  you  would  give  the  job 


to  the  lowest  bidder.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, you  would  not  consider  asking  for 
bids  from  attorneys  to  represent  you  in  a 
lawsuit.  Under  such  conditions,  the  doc- 
tor who  would  submit  a  bid  would  be 
called  a  'quack,'  and  the  lawyer  a 
'shyster.' 

"Professional  service,  whether  en- 
gineering, or  medical,  or  legal,  cannot 
be  bought  on  the  basis  of  price;  it  must 
be  obtained  on  the  basis  of  value.  That 
value  is  represented  in  the  professional 
training,  in  the  experience,  in  the  char- 
acter and  integrity,  and  in  the  good 
judgment  of  the  man.  Cheap  engineering 
service  is  costly;  almost  invariably  its  re- 
sults are  poor  design  and  bad  construc- 
tion. Too  many  towns  have  found  this 
out  at  their  expense  and  to  their  sorrow. 

"For  these  reasons,  gentlemen,  I  am 
unwilling  to  submit  to  you  an  offer  under 
the  conditions  you  propose.  I  would, 
however,  be  very  pleased  to  offer  you  my 
services  in  this  matter,  if  the  objections 
I  have  stated  are  removed,  on  a  basis  that 
will  assure  you  an  adequate  design  and 
satisfactory  results,  and  will  assure  me  a 
reasonable  remuneration." 
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THE  TELEPHONE  RATE  CASE  NOW  PENDING 
IN  THE  BAY  CITIES 


Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the  tele- 
phone rate  case  now  pending  before  the 
Railroad  Commission,  wherein  the  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  has 
applied  for  an  increase  in  rates  for  service 
to  the  cities  around  San  Francisco  Bay, 
which  increase,  according  to  conservative 
estimate,  will  net  approximately  seven 
million  dollars  a  year  to  the  telephone 
company  and  require  every  user  of  the 
telephone,  in  case  the  increase  is  granted, 
to  pay  from  fifty  to  several  hundred  per 
cent  more  every  month  for  telephone 
service.  A  number  of  public  spirited 
citizens  have  organized  associations  on 
both  sides  of  the  bay  for  the  purpose  of 
combating  the  application.  The  city 
attorneys  have  organized  and  are  employ- 
ing expert  engineers  and  accountants  to 
check  over  the  various  exhibits  which 
have  been  submitted  by  the  telephone 
company  for  the  purpose  of  backing  up 
their  application.  The  organization 
formed  in  the  east  bay  district  is  known 
as  the  "Telephone  Users  Protective  As- 
sociation" and  includes  among  its  officials 
well  known  citizens  from  the  various 
cities  extending  from  San  Leandro  to 
Richmond.  The  idea  of  the  association  is 
to  arouse  public  interest  and  endeavor  to 
secure  sufficient  funds  to  make  a  proper 
showing  before  the  Railroad  Commission. 
This  appears  to  be  a  rather  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  average  citizen  never  cries 
until  he  is  actually  hurt,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  abuse  public  officials  and  every- 
body else  except  himself.  "What  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness," is  a  time-worn  slogan  which  is  just 
as  true  today,  perhaps  more  so,  than  when 
it  was  first  announced.  Unfortunately, 
there  seems  to  be  no  one  to  represent 
the  people,  and  when  a  few  public 
spirited  citizens  endeavor  to  take  such 
a    matter    in    hanci    their    motives    are 


impugned  and  their  methods  attacked. 
The  association  is  not  proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that  the  telephone  com- 
pany is  not  entitled  to  an  increase.  It 
insists,  however,  that  the  company  should 
make  a  showing  that  an  increase  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  evidence  be  submitted  in 
behalf  of  the  telephone  users  as  well  as  in 
behalf  of  the  company.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  company  that  a  sum  exceeding 
more  than  $400,000  has  already  been 
expended  in  the  preparation  of  its  case 
and  the  making  of  exhibits  in  support  of 
its  demand.  It  is  not  likely  that  one 
quarter  of  this  amount  will  be  expended 
by  the  cities.  This  phase  of  the  situation 
brings  to  mind  one  of  the  serious  defects 
of  regulation.  The  public  utility  com- 
pany desiring  an  increase,  or  resisting  an 
application  for  decreased  rates,  has  the 
lawful  right  to  expend  all  the  money 
reasonably  necessary  to  protect  its  in- 
terests as  it  is  afterwards  allowed  as  an 
operating  expense.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  the  public  can 
secure  adequate  funds  to  resist  an  applica- 
tion such  as  the  one  now  pending,  conse- 
quently resort  must  be  made  ta  public 
subscription  or  "passing  the  hat." 

Any  one  can  easily  see  the  immense 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  checking 
over  the  inventory  of  a  large  public  utility 
corporation  like  the  telephone  companv. 
It  is  almost  a  practical  impossibility  to 
check  the  miles  of  wire,  conduits,  poles 
and  instruments  owned  or  controlled  by 
a  corporation  of  such  magnitude.  The 
work  involved  would  cost  more  money 
than  would  be  saved  in  rates  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  Nevertheless, 
some  kind  of  checking  must  be  done  in 
order  to  verity  the  company's  inventory. 
The  method  usually  employed  is  known 
as   "spot   checking,"   and   it   is   reported 

(Continued  on  page  216) 
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Because  asplialtic  pavements  successfully 
withstand  the  ravages  of  time — thus 
guaranteeing  a  lower  ultimate  cost — engi- 
neers all  over  the  coast  are  recommending 
this  better  type  of  pavement. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  also  why  as- 
phaltic  pavements  are  best  fitted  to  west- 
ern road  conditions. 

Surface  stays  smooth.  There  are  no  joints 
to  increase  tractive  resistance  and  in- 
crease surface  wear. 

Does  not  buckle.  Unaffected  by  tempera- 
ture va  riations.  No  contractions  or  ex- 
pansions. 

Waterproof.  No  water  can  reach  the  sub- 
grade  and  undermine  it.  A  real  advantage 
in  the  West,  where  much  paving  is  being 
laid  over  new  surveys. 

Resil'ient.  Asphaltic  pavements  do  not 
transmit  the  impact  of  fast  and  heavy 
tra  flic. 

Repaired  easily.  You  replace  it  quickly 
with  no  traffic  delays  after  you  cut  into 
it  for  conduits,  pipe  line,  etc. 
For  prices  and  further  information  get  in 
touch  with  any  Union  Oil  distributor  or 
write  us  direct  at  the  address  below. 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY 

ion  Oil  BIdg.   -     Los  Angeles 


The 

Economy  Reason 

for 
Asphaltic 
Concrete 


UNICI^I^ADE 
ASPHALT 


^^^^« 
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Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  Beverly  Hills 


Pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  president,  Mr. 
John  C.  Albers,  city  engineer  of  Beverly 
Hills,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
league  assembled  in  the  city  hall  ot  that 
city  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  Wednesday, 
April  25,  1928.  The  following  members 
of  the  committee  were  present:  Milton 
Bryan,  Los  Angeles;  W.  T.  Knowlton, 
Los  Angeles;  Victor  D.  McCarthy,  El 
Segundo;  John  C.  Albers,  Beverly  Hills; 
Dr.  R.  B.  Giffen,  Sacramento;  H.  A. 
Mason,  San  Francisco,  and  Wm.  J. 
Locke,  Alameda.  Absent:  R.  M.  Dor- 
ton,  Monterey,  and  W,  M.  Dickie,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Mr.  Knowlton  of  Los  Angeles  an- 
nounced that  the  management  of  one  of 
the  large  cement  plants  near  San  Bernar- 
dino had  issued  an  invitation  to  have  the 
city  officials  visit  the  plant  during  the 
time  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Knowlton 
introduced  Mr.  Shaw  of  the  company  who 
formally  extended  the  invitation  to  the 
committee.  Mr.  Mason  suggested  that  it 
might  be  desirable  as  one  of  the  features 
of  the  convention  to  have  some  competent 
official  from  the  cement  company  exem- 
plify the  proper  way  tor  using  Portland 
cement. 

Miss  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the 
camp  division  of  the  Los  Angeles  Play- 
ground Department,  was  next  introduced. 
She  issued  a  formal  invitation  to  have  the 
delegates  visit  one  of  the  Los  Angeles 
playground  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Bernardino  during  the  time  of  the  con- 
vention. Her  suggestion  was  cordially 
received  by  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  Miss  Wilson  was  assured  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gram to  enable  the  delegates  to  visit  the 
camp. 

Mr.  Locke  called  attention  to  the  ad- 


vantages to  be  secured  by  having  a  mag- 
navox  at  the  municipal  auditorium  in 
San  Bernardino  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
vention. Representatives  present  stated 
that  such  an  instrument  had  already  been 
installed  in  the  auditorium. 

Mr.  Locke  called  attention  to  the 
matter  of  membership  in  the  American 
Municipal  Association.  After  consider- 
able discussion  it  was  decided  that  the 
league  should  retain  its  membership.  It 
was  suggested  that  Mr.  Stutz  be  asked  to 
keep  the  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee informed  periodically  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  association. 

Mr.  McCarthy  of  El  Segundo  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  clerks, 
auditors,  assessors  and  treasurers  of  Los 
Angeles  County  and  vicinity  had  recently 
formed  an  organization,  it  being  their 
purpose  to  meet  at  least  once  a  month 
and  discuss  matters  of  particular  con- 
cern to  their  respective  offices.  Mr. 
Bryson,  city  clerk  of  Long  Beach,  is  presi- 
dent. The  question  of  pensions  was  sug- 
gested as  one  of  the  timely  topics  tor 
discussion  during  the  convention.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mason  that  pensions 
and  group  insurance  should  be  coupled 
together  as  one  subject.  Attention  was 
also  called  to  the  reprehensible  practice 
of  using  the  initiativ^e  for  the  purpose  ot 
putting  over  pension  ordinances,  especi- 
ally when  officials  from  outside  cities  are 
called  in  to  do  electioneering. 

Mr.  Knowlton  called  the  committee's 
attention  to  the  importance  ot  the  sew- 
age disposal  problem  and  the  necessity  ot 
securing  funds  for  study  and  research, 
having  particular  reference  to  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  certain  kinds  ot  in- 
dustrial wastes.  He  stated  that  one 
suggestion  made  to  his  committee  pro- 
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posed  that  one-third  of  the  funds  be  se- 
cured from  the  state  department  of 
health,  one-third  from  the  cities  and 
counties  and  one-third  from  the  fish  and 
game  commission.  Members  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  pointed  out  that  there 
were  practical  ciifficulties  in  the  way  ot 
securing  the  money  from  these  three 
sources.  Mr.  Mason  reminded  the  mem- 
bers that  most  of  the  cities  were  now 
working  on  the  budget  plan  and  this  fact 
might  make  it  difficult  to  secure  the 
money  from  the  sources  suggested.  Atten- 
tion was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  any 
contributions  from  the  cities  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  double  taxation.  Mr. 
Locke  suggested  that  Mr.  Knowlton's 
committee  should  go  before  the  Governor 
and  explain  the  necessity  ot  securing 
state  aid. 

Dr.  Giffen  of  Sacramento  said  that  he 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  meeting 
of  the  city  planning  conference  which  had 


been  called  by  the  California  Real  Estate 
Association  and  was  going  to  open  in 
Pasadena  the  next  morning.  He  stated 
that  such  suggestions  as  he  might  have 
to  offer  in  relation  to  that  feature  of  the 
program  would  depend  somewhat  on  the 
action   taken   at   the   Pasadena  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee were  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
not  have  too  many  leading  speakers  on 
the  program,  in  order  that  plenty  of  time 
be  afforded  for  discussion  on  the  floor. 
It  was  suggested  that  registration  of 
delegates  be  set  for  Monday  afternoon, 
October  8th,  and  that  the  convention 
open  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  October 
9th. 

The  executive  committee  then  ad- 
journed to  assemble  at  the  City  Club  in 
Los  Angeles  where  a  conference  had  been 
called  to  discuss  the  program  of  the  con- 
vention in  more  detail. 


How  the  City  Manager  Form  of  Government 
Is  Working  in  Kansas  City 

Public  Service  Institute  Reports  Encouraging  Showing  During  Two  Years 

OF  City  Manager  Government. 


From  the  Kansas  Citv  Star. 


When  the  new  charter  went  into  effect 
undoubtedly  there  was  disappointment 
among  many  of  those  who  had  been  most 
concerned  in  its  adoption.  This  feeling 
was  based  on  the  partisan  character  of 
the  administration. 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  new  city 
manager  government  would  be  non-parti- 
san. But  it  proved  impossible  to  interest 
the  political  leaders  of  either  party  in  a 
non-partisan  ticket.  First  the  Republi- 
cans and  then  the  Democrats  made  party 
nominations  for  the  city  council.  The 
Democrats  won,  elected  a  frankly  partisan 
city  manager,  and  the  new  government 


started  on  a  partisan  basis.  ^, 

Outsiders,  writing  of  the  operation  of 
the  city-manager  plan  in  cities,  under  this 
first  unfavorable  impression,  held  up 
Kansas  City  as  a  horrible  example.  Un- 
doubtedly the  city  received  some  bad 
advertising  through  this  publicity. 

But  while  the  Star  felt  and  still  feels 
that  the  making  of  appointments  on  a 
partisan  basis  was  a  mistake,  after  all, 
partisanship  is  only  one  phase  of  any  ad- 
ministration. The  big  thing  is  the  record 
of  achievement.  An  unprejudiced  and 
intelligent    study    of    this    record    now 

(Continued  on  page  215) 
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City  Law  Against  Interstate  Busses  Found 

to  Be  Void 


Supreme  Court  Decides  Against  South   Bend,   Ixd.,   ix   License   Tax    Case. 


Otis  Sprout,  Plaintiff  in  Error,  v.  City  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  No.  208, 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


(Excerpts  from  the  decision) 


An  ordinance  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  pro- 
hibiting the  operation  on  its  streets  of 
any  motor  bus  for  hire  unless  licensed 
by  the  city  was  held  void  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  opposed  to  one  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Court  found  that  the  exaction  of 
the  license  could  not  be  sustained  as  a 
police  measure,  as  an  inspection  tee, 
as  an  excise  tax,  nor  as  an  occupation 
tax. 

On  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  full  text  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis, 
follows: 

By  ordinance  adopted  in  1921,  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  prohibited,  with  excep- 
tions not  here  material,  the  operation  on 
its  streets  of  any  motor  bus  for  hire  un- 
less licensed  by  the  city.  Sprout,  a  resi- 
dent of  that  State,  operated  regularly  a 
bus  with  seats  for  12  persons  between 
points  within  South  Bend  and  the  City 
of  Xiles,  Michigan. 

The  claim  that  the  ordinance  violates 
the  commerce  clause  presents  questions 
requiring  serious  consideration.  Sprout 
did  not  carry  passengers  from  one  point 
in  South  Bend  to  another.  Primarily  his 
business  was  interstate. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  absence  ot  Fed- 
eral legislation  covering  the  subject,  the 
State  may  impose,  even  upon  vehicles  us- 
ing the  highways  exclusively  in  interstate 
commerce,  nondiscriminatory  regulations 


for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  public 
safety  and  convenience. 

These  powers  may  also  be  exercised  by 
a  city  if  authorized  to  do  so  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  license 
fee  here  in  question  was  imposed  as  an 
incident  of  such  a  scheme  of  municipal 
regulation;  nor  that  the  proceeds  were 
applied  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  such 
regulation;  nor  that  the  amount  collected 
under  the  ordinance  was  no  more  than 
was  reasonably  required  tor  such  a  pur- 
pose. It  follows  that  the  exaction  of  the 
license  fee  can  not  be  sustained  as  a 
police  measure. 

It  is  true  also  that  a  State  may  im- 
pose, even  on  motor  vehicles  engaged 
exclusively  in  interstate  commerce,  a 
reasonable  charge  as  their  fair  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  the  public  highways. 

And  this  power  also  may  be  delegated 
in  part  to  a  municipality  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

But  no  part  of  the  license  tee  here 
in  question  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  A  flat 
tax,  substantial  in  amount  and  the  same 
for  busses  plying  the  streets  continu- 
ouslv  in  local  service  and  tor  busses 
making,  as  do  many  interstate  busses, 
only  a  single  trip  daily,  could  hardly 
have  been  designed  as  a  measure  ot  the 
cost  or  value  of  the  use  of  the  high- 
wavs.    And  there  is  no  suggestion,  either 
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HARD  —  SMOOTH  —  SAFE ! 

Pavements  of  portland  cement  concrete 
are  durable,  rigid,  even-surfaced  and 
safest  in  any  weather.  Their  first  cost 
is  moderate,  and  they  require  practi- 
cally no  maintenance. 
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in  the  language  of  the  ordinance  or  in 
the  construction  put  upon  it  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Indiana,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  license  fees  are,  in  any 
part,  to  be  applied  to  the  construction 
or  maintenance  of  the  city  streets. 

It  follows  that  on  the  record  before  us 
the  exaction  of  the  license  fee  can  not  be 
sustained  either  as  an  inspection  tee  or 
as  an  excise  for  the  use  of  the  streets 
of  the  city.  It  remains  to  consider 
whether  it  can  be  sustained  as  an  occupa- 
tion tax.  A  State  may,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  require  payment  of  an  occupa- 
tion tax  from  one  engaged  in  both  intra- 
state and  interstate  commerce. 

And  it  may  delegate  a  part  ot  that 
power  to  a  municipality. 

But  in  order  that  the  fee  or  tax  shall 
be  valid,  it  must  appear  that  it  is  im- 
posed   solely    on    account    of   the    intra- 


state business;  that  the  amount  exacted 
is  not  increased  because  of  the  inter- 
state business  done;  that  one  engaged 
exclusively  in  interstate  commerce  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  imposition;  and  that 
the  person  taxed  could  discontinue  the 
intrastate  business  without  withdrawing 
also  from  the  interstate  business. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  far 
from  construing  the  ordinance  as  appli- 
cable solely  to  busses  engaged  in  intra- 
state commerce,  assumed  that  it  applied 
to  busses  engaged  exclusively  in  intra- 
state commerce  and  that  Sprout  was  so 
engaged.  The  privilege  of  engaging  in 
such  commerce  is  one  which  a  State  can- 
not deny. 

The  ordinance  is  void  because  ot  the 
imposition  of  the  license  fee. 

Reversed. 

May  14,  1928. 


ANOTHER  DECISION  ON  ZONING 


Inclusion  in  Restricted  Area  Must  Bear  Relation  to  Welfare  of 
Inhabitants,  Supreme  Court  Holds. 


Saul  M.  Nectow,  PlaintilT  in  Error,  v. 
City  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  and  Inspector 
of  Buildings  of  the  City  of  Cambridge, 
Jeremirah  F.  Downey,  No.  509,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

A  zoning  ordinance  of  the  City  of 
Cambridge  divides  the  city  into  three 
kinds  of  districts:  residential,  business 
and  unrestricted.  Each  of  these  districts 
is  subclassified  in  respect  of  the  kind 
of  buildings  which  may  be  erected.  The 
ordinance  is  an  elaborate  one,  and  of  the 
same  general  character  as  that  consid- 
ered by  this  court  in  Euclid  v.  Amber 
Co.,  272  U.  S.  365.  (The  United  States 
Daily  Yearly  Index  Page  3273,  Vol.  I.) 
In  its  general  scope  it  is  conceded  to  be 
constitutional  within  that  decision.  The 
land    of   plaintiff    in    error    was    put    in 


district  R-3,  in  which  are  permitted  only 
dwellings,  hotels,  clubs,  churches,  schools, 
philanthropic  institutions,  greenhouses 
and  gardening,  with  customary  incidental 
accessories.  The  attack  upon  the  ordi- 
nance is  that,  as  specitically  applied  to 
plaintiff  in  error,  it  deprived  him  of  his 
property  without  due  process  ot  law  in 
contravention  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  suit  was  for  a  mandatory  injunc- 
tion directing  the  city  and  its  inspector 
of  buildings  to  pass  upon  an  application 
of  the  plaintiff  in  error  for  a  permit  to 
erect  any  lawful  buildings  upon  a  tract  ot 
land  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
ot  the  ordinance  including  such  tract 
within  a  residential  district.  The  case 
was   referred   to   a  master   to  make   and 
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FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.       Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


PACIFIC   COAST   BRANCHES    AT 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 


SAN     FRANCISCO    OFFICE  320  Market  Street 


LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
701    East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 


Armco  Part  Circle  Culverts 

Thousands  of  ARMCO  PART 
CIRCLE  CORRUGATED 
CULVERT  installations  in 
Municipalities  are  giving  service 
after  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
under  all  kinds  of  traffic. 

Of  the  proper  gauge  metal,  and 
installed  according  to  recom- 
mendations, these  Economica 
drainageways  offer  the  quickest 
and  most  practical  solution  to 
the  street  drainage  problem. 


Armco  Iron  Endures 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

WEST  BERKELEY  :-:  LOS  ANGELES 
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report  findings  of  fact.  After  a  view 
of  the  premises  and  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory, and  a  hearing,  the  master  made 
and  reported  his  findings.  The  case  came 
on  to  be  heard  by  a  justice  of  the  court, 
who,  after  confirming  the  master's  re- 
port, reported  the  case  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  full  court.  Upon  consider- 
ation, that  court  sustained  the  ordinance 
as  applied  to  plaintiff  in  error,  and  dis- 
missed the  bill. 

A  condensed  statement  of  facts,  taken 
from  the  master's  report,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  When  the  zoning  ordinance 
was  enacted,  plaintiff  in  error  was  and 
still  is  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land 
containing  140,000  square  feet,  of  which 
the  locus  here  in  question  is  a  part.  The 
locus  contains  about  29,000  square  feet, 
with  a  frontage  on  Brookline  street,  ly- 
ing west,  of  304.75  feet,  on  Henry  street, 
lying  north,  of  100  feet,  on  the  other 
land  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  lying  east, 
of  264  feet,  and  on  the  land  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  lying  southerly,  of  75 
feet.  The  territory  lying  east  and  south  is 
unrestricted.  The  lands  beyond  Henry 
street  to  the  north  and  beyond  Brookline 
street  to  the  west  are  within  a  restricted 
residential  district.  The  effect  of  the 
zoning  is  to  separate  from  the  west  end 
of  plaintiff  in  error's  tract  a  strip  100 
feet  in  width. 

Under  the  ordinance,  business  and  in- 
dustry of  all  sorts  are  excluded  from 
the  locus,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
tract  is  unrestricted.  It  further  appears 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  widen- 
ing Brookline  street,  the  effect  of  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  be  to  reduce  the  depth 
of  the  locus  to  65  feet.  After  a  state- 
ment at  length  of  further  facts,  the 
master  finds  "that  no  practical  use  can 
be  made  of  the  land  in  question  for  resi- 
dential purposes,  because  among  other 
reasons  herein  related,  there  would  not 
be  adequate  return  on  the  amount  of  any 
investment   for   the  development  of  the 


property."  The  last  finding  of  the  mas- 
ter is: 

"I  am  satisfied  that  the  districting  of 
the  plaintiff's  land  in  a  residence  district 
would  not  promote  the  health,  safety, 
convenience  and  general  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  defendant 
city,  taking  into  account  the  natural  de- 
velopment thereof  and  the  character  of 
the  district  and  the  resulting  benefit  to 
accrue  to  the  whole  city  and  I  so  find." 

We  quite  agree  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed below  that  a  court  should  not 
set  aside  the  determination  of  public  of- 
ficers in  such  a  matter  unless  it  is  clear 
that  their  action  "has  no  foundation  in 
reason  and  is  a  mere  arbitrary  or  ir- 
rational exercise  of  power  having  no  sub- 
stantial relation  to  the  public  health,  the 
public  morals,  the  public  safety  or  the 
public  welfare  in  its  proper  sense."  Eu- 
clid V.  Ambler  Co.,  supra,  p.  395. 

An  inspection  of  a  plat  of  the  city 
upon  which  the  zoning  districts  ore  out- 
lined, taken  in  connection  with  the  mas- 
ter's findings,  show  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  the  inclusion  of  the  locus  in 
question  is  not  indispensable  to  the  gen- 
eral plan. 

Nevertheless,  if  that  were  all,  we 
should  not  be  warranted  in  substituting 
our  judgment  for  that  of  the  zoning  au- 
thorities primarily  charged  with  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  determining 
the  question.  Zahn  v.  Bd.  of  Public 
Works,  274  U.  S.  325,  328,  (The  United 
States  Daily,  yearly  index,  Page  803, 
Vol.  II)  and  cases  cited.  But  that  is  not 
all.  The  governmental  power  to  inter- 
fere by  zoning  regulations  with  the  gen- 
eral rights  of  the  land  owner  by  restrict- 
ing the  character  of  his  use,  is  not  un- 
limited, and  other  questions  aside,  such 
restriction  cannot  be  imposed  if  it  does 
not  bear  a  substantial  relation  to  the 
public  health,  safety,  morals,  or  general 
welfare.  Euclid  v.  Ambler  Co.,  supra, 
p.  395. 
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motor  cars  by  the  MILLION 

hammer  these  causeways  and 

bridges! 

ASPHALTIC   CONCRETE 

WELCOMES   THE   TEST! 

The  President  of  the  Golden  Gate  Ferry  Com- 
pany, Mr.  A.  O.  Stewart,  writes:  "the  selection  of 
the  pavement  was  based  on  .  .  .  ability  to  with- 
stand very  heavy  traffic  and  .  . .  the  least  possible 
delay  in  construction." 

If  you  want  a  pavement  ^vith  long  life,  low  up- 
keep costs,  and  no  detours  during  construction  — 
investigate  asphaltic  concrete. 


Golden  Gate  Ferry.  Causeway,  Berkeley,  California 


You,  too,  will  choose  it  —  as  did  the  Golden 
Gate  Ferry  Company  for  its  great  Berkeley  Cause- 
way—  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  its  San 
Francisco  automobile  ferry  terminal  —  the  Rich- 
mond-San Rafael  Ferry  and  the  Dumbarton 
Bridge  for  their  heavy  duty  paving. 

Access  to  complete  service  and  cost  information 
regarding  asphaltic  concrete  may  be  had  through 
this  Company's  representative.  His  time  is  yours. 
STANDARD    OIL    COMPANY    OF    CALIFORNIA 


ASPHALTIC  CONCRE 
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Here,  the  express  finding  of  the  mas- 
ter, already  quoted,  confirmed  by  the 
court  below,  is  that  the  health,  safety, 
convenience  and  general  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  part  of  the  city  af- 
fected will  not  be  promoted  by  the  dis- 
position made  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
locus  in  question.     That  the  invasion  of 


the  property  of  plaintiff  in  error  was 
serious  and  highly  injurious  is  clearly 
established;  and,  since  a  necessary  basis 
for  the  support  of  that  invasion  is  want- 
ing, the  action  of  the  zoning  authorities 
comes  within  the  ban  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  cannot  be  sustained. 
Judgment  reversed  May  14,  1928. 


(Continued  from  page  208) 

comes  from  the  Public  Service  Institute. 
This  institute  is  a  non-political,  expert 
bureau,  maintained  by  public  spirited 
citizens,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  keep  the 
public  informed  on  facts.  It  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  last  few  years  by  its  intelli- 
gence and  freedom  from  bias.  Its  latest 
bulletin,  surveying  the  achievements  of 
two  years  of  city  manager  government, 
makes  an  encouraging  showing  of  pro- 
gress. 

This  survey  points  out  that  the  health 
department  has  been  "reorganized  with 
improved  and  expanded  service,"  which 
has  reduced  the  general  and  infant  death 
rates;  that  the  equipment  and  personnel 
of  the  fire  department  have  been  im- 
proved, and  that  the  per  capita  fire  loss 
has  been  reduced  so  that  it  is  60  per  cent 
less  than  six  years  ago;  that  garbage 
collection  has  been  systematized  and 
made  more  efficient;  that  street  cleaning 
is  more  regular  and  the  streets  are  cleaner; 
that  the  operating  efficiency  in  the  water 
department  is  "generally  much  higher 
than  in  the  period  from  five  to  ten  years 
ago;"  that  a  fair  start  has  been  made  in 
the  budget  system  in  the  last  four  or 
five  years  (which  include  the  Beach  ad- 
ministration); that  "a  small-town  book- 
keeping system  has  been  replaced  by  a 
modern  city  accounting  system;"  that 
the  sinking  fund  requirements  are  now 
computed  actuarially;  that  "bonds  are 
no  longer  voted  without  careful  thought 


and  study;"  that  "until  four  years  ago 
(beginning  with  the  Beach  administra- 
tion) the  city  had  for  many  years  a  large 
deficit  each  year  and  that  has  passed;" 
and  finally — 

Political  appointments  still  are  com- 
monly made.  There  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency, however,  not  to  change  technical 
and  experienced  employees.  Most  im- 
portant, the  public  attitude  is  turning 
against  political  appointments.  This  will 
ultimately  result  in  abolishment  of  the 
political  system. 

The  conclusion  is  that  "the  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  city  govern- 
ment has  been  changed  from  an  anti- 
quated, cumbersome  machine  into  a 
modern  type  which  will  gradually  result 
in  great  improvement  in  every  field  of 
city  activity." 

This  is  probably  a  fair  statement  of  the 
situation.  The  era  of  more  efficient 
administration  started  under  Mayor 
Beach  four  years  ago.  It  has  continued 
and  been  developed  under  the  direction  of 
Judge  McElroy,  city  manager,  under  the 
new  form.  One  hundred  per  cent 
efficiency,  of  course,  has  not  been  reached. 
But  encouraging  progress  has  been  made. 
The  city  government  is  getting  increas- 
ingly on  a  business  basis. 

The  manager  form  of  government  has 
abundantly  justified  itself  in  operation. 
Kansas  City  has  ample  reason  to  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  change  to  a 
business-like  charter  and  to  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  continued  advance. 
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that  this  method  is  fairly  satisfactory. 
The  principal  ground  of  complaint  made 
on  behalf  of  the  people  is  based  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  telephone  business 
is  conducted.  The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  owns  or  controls 
nearly  all  the  telephone  business  in  the 
United  States.  It  owns  nearly  all  the 
stock  of  the  leading  subordinate  com- 
panies scattered  over  the  country.  Not 
only  does  it  own  or  control  the  subordi- 
nate companies  but  also  other  affiliated 
or  associated  companies  which,  although 
not  engaged  directly  in  the  telephone 
business,  are  employed  in  manufacturing 
or  furnishing  supplies  or  financing  the 
subordinate  companies.  It  is  alleged 
and  not  disputed  that  some  of  these 
subordinate  companies,  like  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  make  exorbitant  pro- 
fits on  their  capital  investment.  Under 
the  circumstances,  while  an  application 
for  increased  rates  may  ostensibly  be  made 
by  a  subordinate  company,  the  real  party 
in  interest  is  the  parent  company  itself. 
This  plan  ot  organization  and  control 
might  not  be  particularly  objectionable  if 
the  parent  company  would  be  disposed  to 
submit  its  affairs  to  the  regulation  of  some 
public  body,  but  this  it  declines  to  do. 
Whenever  one  of  the  subordinate  com- 
panies has  a  case  pending  before  the  rate- 
fixing  body  of  one  of  the  states  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  find  out  the  real  rela- 
.tionship  between  the  subordinate  com- 
pany and  its  parent,  attorneys  for  the 
company  immediately  object  on  the 
ground  that  the  local  rate-fixing  body  has 
no  jurisdiction.  This  was  the  experience 
in  Los  Angeles  several  years  ago  and  it 
has  been  repeated  in  the  case  now  pending 
at  San  Francisco.  The  officials  of  the 
local  company  insist  that  their  relation- 
ship with  the  parent  company  cannot  be 
inquired  into  beyond  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent because  of  the  fact  that  the  parent 
company   belongs   in   another   state   and 


the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
commission  extends  only  to  the  state  line. 
In  order  to  meet  this  objection  a  com- 
mittee ot  the  League  ot  Calitornia 
Municipalities,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Railroad  Commission,  has  tramed  and 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  through 
Congressman  Welch  of  San  Francisco 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
practices  ot  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  that  company,  the 
Western  Electric  Company  and  other 
subordinate  corporations  which  the  par- 
ent company  controls.  Surely  it  will  be 
conceded  by  our  most  conservative  citi- 
zens that  a  public  utility  company  which 
furnishes  such  an  important  public  service 
as  telephone  communication  should  be 
subject  to  some  kind  of  regulation  by 
some  public  body  just  as  other  public 
utility  corporations  are  regulated  every- 
where throughout  the  land.  The  people 
have  declared  in  tavor  ot  regulated 
monopolies  in  this  class  of  public  service 
in  preference  to  competition  and  in  most 
cases  it  may  be  said  that  regulated 
monopolies  are  assured  of  a  reasonable 
rate  on  invested  capital  in  addition  to 
operating  expenses.  The  refusal  of  a 
great  public  utility  corporation  like  the 
telephone  company  to  submit  to  either 
state  or  national  regulation  is  sure  to 
bring  down  the  wrath  ot  the  people  sooner 
or  later.  It  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  no  public  utility  company, 
however  powertul,  is  great  enough  to 
control  the  country  itself.  The  telephone 
is  a  great  public  boon  to  society.  It 
would  be  a  practical  impossibility  to 
transact  business  without  it.  It  is  not 
fair  that  a  tew  individuals  dominating  a 
great  corporation  controlling  a  business 
of  this  character  should  resort  to  unfair 
practices  and  violate  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
if  not  its  letter.  The  people  demand  fair 
play  and  eventually  they  will  have  it. 
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copies  of  said  code  having  been  filed  for 
said  use  and  examination  by  the  public 

in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  and  said 
code  which  is  hereby  adopted  by  reference 
shall,  upon  arrest  and  conviction  thereof, 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
subject  to  a  fine  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing'Xhree  Hundred  Dollars  ($300.00),  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  (3) 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

{Continued  from  page  iOO) 

The  commission  plan  of  government 
may  be  likened  to  a  private  industrial 
corporation  in  which  each  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  is  made  foreman  of  one 
of  the  departments  regardless  of  whether 
he  knows  anything  about  running  the  de- 
partment or  not.  Surely  no  one  would 
want  to  buy  stock  in  such  a  corporation 
as  it  would  be  certain  to  run  on  the  rocks 
sooner  or  later.  Nevertheless,  that  is 
exactly  how  our  cities  are  governed  which 
are  operating  under  the  commission  plan 
and  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  plan  has 
become  discredited  and  is  being  rapidly 
abandoned  by  many  of  the  cities  which 
first  adopted  it. 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 
+„. + 
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Philip  Schuyler,  on  behalf  of  the 
Engineers'  Club  and  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Engineers,  invited  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  cities  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Engineers'  Club  while  in  San  Francisco. 

Each  man  in  attendance  stood  up  to 
give  his  name,  official  capacity,  and  city. 

Mr.  Gillespie  stated  that  Wm.  J. 
Locke,  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities,  was  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  Association  meeting  in  San 
Bernardino  October  8,  this  year,  with  the 
League.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
carried  that  the  meeting  adjourn  to  re- 
convene in  San  Bernardino  on  that  date. 
E.  A.  REINKE,  Acting  Secretary. 

Attendance  at  Foregoing  Meeting, 
Signing  the  Resolution  to  Organize. 
George  W.  Fuller,  Cons.  Engr.,  New 
York;  R.  M.  Berryhill,  City  Engr.,  Tu- 
lare, Calif.;  T.  C.  Hampson,  Mayor, 
Tulare,  Calif.;  H.  B.  Hommon,  Sanitary 
Engineer  in  Charge,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  F.  R. 
Shaw,  Sanitary  Engineer,  LI.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
H.  D.  Cashmore,  Asst.  San.  Engineer, 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif;  D.  E.  Perry,  Mgr.,  Sanitary 
District  No.  1,  Marin  County,  San  An- 
selmo,  Calif;  H.  J.  Flannery,  Asst.  City 
Engineer,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  E.  A.  Ingham, 
San.  Engineer,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Clyde  L.  Jenken,  City  Engineer,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.;  J.  F.  Blakely,  City  Clerk, 
Lodi,  Calif.;  Fred  W.  Post,  Mgr.,  Sewage 
Disposal  Plant,  Lodi,  Calif.;  W.  C.  Rob- 
erts, Pac.  Eng.  Laboratory,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  L.  H.  Biggar,  Research 
Engineer,  Pasadena,  Calif.;  B.  J.  Pardee, 
City  Manager,  Visalia,  Calif.;  J.  F.  Byx- 
bee,  City  Engineer,  Palo  Alto,  Calit.; 
Andrew  M.  Jensen,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  Fresno,  Calif.;  Leon  B. 
Reynolds,  Board  of  Public  Works,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.;  Clyde  C.  Kennedy,  Consult- 
ing Engineer,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  E.  E. 


Simmons,  Clerk  Sanitary  Board,  Sara- 
toga, Calif.;  M.  Caine,  Engr.,  Sanitary 
Board,  Saratoga,  Calif.;  Fred  D.  Buskirk, 
Sanitarian,  San  Diego  County,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  Ed.  \N.  Beale,  Chief  of  Division, 
Plumbing,  Housing  and  Sanitation,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  A.  H.  Gonyer,  Pres.  Sani- 
tary Board,  Rodeo,  Calif.;  James  Brown, 
Water  Superintendent,  Turlock,  Calif.; 
D.  C.  McMillan,  City  Engineer,  Ventura, 
Calif.;  A.  W.  Wyman,  Plant  Superin- 
tendent, Pasadena,  Calif.;  J.  L.  McBride, 
Ch.  Exec.  Com.,  Orange  County  Joint 
Outfall,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.;  L.  G.  W^illiams, 
Sanitary  Engineer,  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
A.  M.  Rawn,  Asst.  Chief  Engineer,  L,  A. 
Co.  Sanitation  Districts,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  A.  Segel,  Engr.  (Private  Practice), 
Fresno,  Calif.;  M.  A.  Robinson,  Supt. 
Water  Department,  Ventura,  Calif.; 
Ralph  A.  Stevenson,  Supt.  Filtration, 
Sacramento,  Calif.;  W'ellington  Donald- 
son, Fuller  &  McClintock,  Engrs.,  New 
York  City;  T.  E.  Cunnane,  Chairman, 
Sewer  Com.,  Ventura,  Calif.;  E.  G.  Eg- 
gert.  Sanitary  Engineer,  State  Dept.  of 
Health,  Austin,  Texas;  Chester  A.  Smith, 
Consulting  Engineer,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
W'.  T,  Knowlton,  Sanitary  Engineer, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  W.  B.  Hogan,  City 
Engineer,  Stockton,  Calif.;  R.  F.  Goudey, 
State  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  A.  T.  Hastings,  The  Dorr 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  C.  G, 
Wood,  Engineer,  San  Leandro,  Calif.; 
Philip  Schuyler,  Editor,  Western  Con- 
struction News,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Ned  D.  Baker,  Civil  Engineer,  Oakland, 
Calif.;  T.  B.  Lewis,  Member,  Rodeo  San. 
Board,  Rodeo,  Calif.;  Abel  Wolman, 
Chief  State  Sanitary  Eng.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  E.  A.  Reinke,  State  Dept.  of  Public 
Health,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  C.  G.  Gillespie, 
Chief  State  Sanitary  Engineer,  Berkeley, 
Calif.;  A.  H.  Pape,  Trustee,  Sanitary 
Board,  San  Anselmo,  Calif.;  R.  Burgess, 
Sewer  Superintendent,  Gilroy,  Calif.; 
Ed.  Wright,  Supt.,  Water  Works,  Orland, 
Calif. 
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Pacific's  vast  network  of  lines  in- 
timately explore  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Stopover  anywhere. 

Your  vacation  starts  -when you 
board  the  train.  Relaxed,  carefree, 
you're  on  your  way  to  play. 

Southern 
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3.  Investigate  odor  complaints   froh 
sewers  or  sewage  disposal  works  to  detei- 
mine  extent  and  rernedies. 

4.  Make  recommendations  for  better 
operation  of  treatment  works. 

5.  Organize  communities  to  form  sani- 
tary districts  for  installation  of  sewerage 
works. 

6.  Give  talks  to  assist  in  carrying  of 
bond  issues. 

7.  Collect  and  analyze  samples  to 
determine  pollution  of  bathing  beaches 
and  quarantine  if  authorized  by  Board. 
Make  performance  tests  over  days  or 
weeks. 

Swimming  Pools. 

1.  Review  and  criticize  plans  sub- 
mitted by  engineers  and  architects. 

2.  Investigate  pools  applying  for  per- 
mit. 

3.  Intensive  check  on  operation  of 
certain  pools. 

4.  Follow  up  any  complaints. 

5.  Close  condemned  pools. 

Miscellaneous. 

1.  Listen  to  salesmen,  etc.,  to  deter- 
mine value  of  new  equipment  for  water, 
sewage  and  pool  equipment. 

2.  Investigate  complaints  particularly 
those  involving  public  nuisance. 

3.  Investigate  industrial  nuisances. 

4.  Seek  cooperation  with  outside  af- 
filiated organizations,  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Bathhouse  Associa- 
tion, American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, etc. 

5.  Break  in  county  inspectors  for 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  inspec- 
tions. 

6.  Back  up  health  officers  where 
expert  engineering  advice  is  needed. 

7.  Used  as  expert  witness  in  suits 
brought  against  cities  having  permits. 

8.  Investigate  continued  safety  of 
oyster  and  clam  beds. 

9.  Handle  all  the  correspondence  in 
sanitary  engineering  matters. 
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Sea  Glendale 
Glendora 
Gridley 
Gustine 
Hanford 
Hawthorne 
Hayward 
Healdsburg 
Hemet 
Hercules 
Hermosa  Beach 
Hillsborough 
Hollister 
Holtville 
Honolulu 

Huntington  Beach 
Huntington  Park 
Hyde  Park 


Imperial 

Inglewood 

Isleton 

Jackson 

Kennett 

King  City 

Ktngsburg 

Laguna  Beach 

Lakeport 

Larkspur 

La  Habra 

La  Mesa 

La  Verne 

Lawndale 

Lemoore 

Lincoln 

Lindsay 

Livingston 

Livermore 

Lodi 

Lompoc 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Banos 

Los  Gatos 

Loyal  ton 

Lynnwood 

Madera 

Manhattan  Beach 

Manteca 

Maricopa 

Martinez 

Marysville 

Menlo  Park 

Merced 

Mill  Valley 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Montague 

Montebello 

Monterey 

Monterey  Park 

Morgan  Hill 

Mountain  View 

Mt.  Shasta 

Napa 

National  City 

Needles 

Nevada  City 

Newman 


Newport  Beach 

Oakdale 

Oakland 

Oceanside 

Ojai 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orland 

Oroville 

Oxnard 

Pacific  Grove 

Palo  Alto 

Palos  Verdea 

Parlier 

Pasadena 

Paso  Robles 

Patterson 

Petaluma 

Piedmont 

Pinole 

Pittsburg 

Placentia 

Placerville 

Pleasanton 

Plymouth 

Point  Arena 

Pomona 

Porterville 

Red  Bluff 

Redding 

Redlands 

Redondo  Beach 

Redwood  City 

Reedley 

Rialto 

Richmond 

Rio  Vista 

Riverside 

Riverbank 

Rocklin 

Roseville 

Ross 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

Sanger 

San  Anselmo 

San  Bernardino 

San  Bruno 

San  Carlos 

San  Diego 


Associate  Members — Oregon:  Astoria,  La  Grande 


San  Fernando 
San  Francisco 
San  Gabriel 
San  Juan 
San  Jose 
San  Leandro 
San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Marino 
San  Mateo 
San  Rafael 
Santa  Ana 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara 
Santa  Cruz 
Santa  Maria 
Santa  Monica 
Santa  Rosa 
Sausalito 
Sawtelle 
Seal  Beach 
Sebastopol 
Sehna 

Sierra  Madre 
Signal  Hill 
Soledad 
Sonoma 
Sonora 
South  Gate 
South  Pasadena 
South  San  Francisco 
St.  Helena 
Stockton 
Suisim 

Sutter  Creek 
Sunnyvale 
Susan  ville 
Tehachapi  Taft 
Torrance    Ukiah 
Tracy         Upland 
Tujimga      Vacavillw 
Tulare         Ventura 
Turlock       Visalia 
Vallejo       Watts 
Venice        Winters 
Watsonville  Willows 
Walnut  Creek 
Wheatland  Willits 
Whittier     Yreka 
Woodland  Yuba  City 

Total  -    -      259 
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Official  Call 

to  the 

30th  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

League  of  California  Municipalities 


To  the  Honorable  Councils  and  City  Officials 
of  the  Cities  of  California 

You  are  respectfully  notified  that  the  30th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  League  of  California  MunicipaUties  will  be  held  at  the  Munici- 
pal Auditorium  in  the  City  of  San  Bernardino,  October  9th  to  13th, 
1928,  and  every  official,  elected  or  appointed,  of  the  cities  and  towns 
belonging  to  the  League  is  invited  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
discussion  of  municipal  problems  and  methods  for  their  solution. 

Unusual  care  is  being  taken  in  preparing  the  program  for 
this  convention,  in  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  may 
be  given  to  those  questions  which  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  imme- 
diate concern  to  municipaUties  at  this  time,  and,  in  every  case  their 
discussion  will  be  led  by  recognized  authorities.  The  subjects 
include  Scientific  Assessing,  Municipal  Airports,  City  Planning, 
Licenses,  Garbage  and  Sewage  Disposal,  Budget  Systems,  Zoning 
Problems,  Uniform  Building  Code,  etc. 

These  conventions  serve  as  a  school  in  Municipal  Government, 
where  city  officials  have  a  chance  to  exchange  ideas  and  experi- 
ences and  learn  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  administer- 
ing the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  most  progressive  cities 
of  the  state  invariably  send  one  or  more  representatives  to  these 
conventions. 

Official  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  California  and  dele- 
gates are  urged  to  make  their  reservations  at  this  or  adjacent  hotels 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  C.  ALBERS,  President, 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES. 

Wm.  J.  Locke, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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Discussion  of  Reclassification  Procedure 


By  A.  E.  Williamson 
Zoning  Engineer,  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

{Read  by  Percy  Hayselden,  Chairman  City  Planning  Commission  of  Glendale,  in  absence  of  Mr.  IVilliamson.) 


Although  the  Zoning  Ordinance  for 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles  recently 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  does 
not  in  so  many  words  set  up  the  procedure 
that  I  am  about  to  discuss,  relative  to 
applications  for  change  of  zone  and  the 
granting  of  special  permits,  it  is  thought 
that  the  procedure  set  forth  will  take  care 
of  the  situation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles  has  had  no  prac- 
tical experience  in  handling  this  set  of 
rules  and  they  will  therefore  probably  be 
improved  upon  as  we  gain  in  experience. 

We  have  set  up  two  distinct  channels 
through  which  a  re-classification  may  be 
procured.  The  first  is  the  application  for 
change  of  zone,  which  may  be  initiated 
by  a  property  owner,  or  by  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  or  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  A  majority  vote  is  suf- 
ficient to  effect  such  change.  The  Plan- 
ning Commission  will  conduct  hearings 
on  all  applications  for  change  of  zone. 
If  the  application  is  approved,  it  is  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  the  Board  for  their 
action.  If  it  is  rejected  by  the  Planning 
Commission,  all  proceedings  are  held  up 
until  the  Board  instructs  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission  to  forward  all 
papers  in  the  case.  This  is  done  when  the 
applicant  appeals  to  the  Board  for  relief 
from  the  Planning  Commission's  action. 

We  do  not  forward  rejected  cases 
directly  to  the  Board  unless  they  request 
them  for  the  reason  that  the  applicant 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  Planning  Com- 
mission's action  and  will  not  appeal  to 
the  Board.     This  procedure  relieves  the 


Board  of  unnecessary  detail  work,  for  to 
forward,  automatically,  all  applications 
for  change  of  zone  that  were  rejected 
would  be  assuming  that  an  appeal  was 
going  to  be  made.  In  other  words,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  is  not  interested  in 
rejected  cases  unless  an  appeal  is  made. 

The  second  channel  through  which  a 
re-classification  may  be  procured  is  the 
application  for  a  special  permit,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  explain  here  the  differ- 
ence between  the  "Change  of  Zone"  and 
"Special  Permit." 

The  "Change  of  Zone"  applies  to  re- 
classification of  a  block  or  larger  piece  of 
territory  from  one  zone  to  another.  The 
"Special  Permit"  is  granted  only  when 
particular  hardship  exists  to  a  particular 
party  in  the  application  of  the  zoning 
ordinance.  For  example,  a  man  owns  a 
piece  of  property  which  has  been  zoned 
for  single-family  residences.  The  block 
in  question  is  fully  developed  with  single 
residences,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
lots  on  either  side  of  him  which  are  im- 
proved with  two-story  apartments.  He 
is  therefore  hemmed  in  between  two 
apartments,  and  it  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  insist  that  he  abide  by  the  Ordinance 
and  erect  a  single  residence.  He  should 
be  allowed  to  build  a  structure  that  con- 
forms to  the  buildings  on  either  side  of 
him.  He  is  therefore  granted  relief,  and 
given  a  "Special  Permit"  to  erect  a  two- 
story  apartment  building. 

To  grant  a  change  of  zone  and  reclassify 
this  particular  lot  by  placing  it  in  an 
apartment  house  zone  would  be  a  danger- 

(Continued  on  page  i-id) 
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The  Approaching  Convention  at  San  Bernardino 


An  extraordinary  and  unusual  amount 
of  interest  appears  to  exist  in  the  matter 
of  the  approaching  convention  which  is 
to  be  held  at  San  Bernardino  October  9th 
to  13th  next.  President  Albers,  Mr. 
Whitnall,  and  other  civic  leaders  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  report  that  in 
all  probability,  judging  by  the  interest 
manifested,  the  30th  annual  convention 
of  the  league  will  surpass  all  its  prede- 
cessors both  in  enthusiasm  and  attend- 
ance. It  is  reported  that  reservations  are 
pouring  into  the  leading  hotels  of  San 
Bernardino  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  two  months  yet  to 
go,  before  the  opening  of  the  convention. 

The  meeting  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
on  July  14th  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  program  and  its  arrangement  bore 
every  evidence  of  the  extraordinary 
interest  in  the  approaching  convention 
and  went  far  toward  supporting  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  southern  officials  that  the 
attendance  at  the  next  convention  is 
likely  to  outnumber  that  of  the  conven- 
tion which  was  held  at  Long  Beach  a  few 
years  ago. 

Credit  for  the  great  interest  which  has 
been  aroused  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  inspiring  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  led  by  our 
genial  and  enthusiastic  president,  John 
C.  Albers  of  Beverly  Hills. 

As  heretofore  reported,  the  returns  of 
the  ballot  recently  sent  out  show  the 
subject  of  "Scientific  Assessing"  to  be  of 
greatest  interest  to  city  officials.  It  is 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  subject  has 
been  slightly  misleading  and  some  who 
voted  for  this  subject  may  have  had 
reference  to  assessing  for  street  improve- 
ments rather  than  assessing  for  general 
taxation  purposes.  Assuming  that  to  be 
the  case  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 


have  one  speaker,  at  least,  discuss  the 
subject  of  scientific  assessing  for  street 
improvement  costs. 

San  Mateo  and  Pacific  Grove  have  had 
a  scientific  appraisal  of  property  for  gen- 
eral assessment  and  taxation  purposes, 
the  former  city  several  years  ago  and  the 
latter  quite  recently.  The  city  managers 
of  these  two  municipalities  have  con- 
sented to  take  part  in  the  program  and 
tell  the  convention  what  their  citizens 
think  about  "Scientific  Assessing."  Coun- 
cilman Hall  of  Los  Angeles  will  have 
something  to  say  about  scientific  assessing 
for  street  improvements. 

Zoning  problems,  according  to  the  vote 
of  city  officials,  still  occupy  a  leading 
position  in  the  minds  of  city  officials. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  try  and 
persuade  R.  W.  Kearney,  xA.ttorney  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  state  housing 
commission,  to  take  the  lead  in  presenting 
this  subject  to  the  convention.  City 
Planning  is  the  subject  next  in  interest, 
followed  by  "Licenses,"  "Airports,"  Bud- 
get Systems,  Building  Codes  and  Sewage 
Disposal  problems. 

The  subject  of  "Licenses"  will  be  pre- 
sented by  J.  W.  Coleberd,  City  Attorney 
of  South  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Douglass 
of  Santa  Monica,  together  with  an 
official  of  the  United  States  Government, 
will  take  the  lead  in  discussing  airports 
and  their  regulations.  The  subject  of 
"Budget  Systems"  will  be  presented  by 
C.  E.  Hickok  of  Alameda,  while  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  led  by 
Mr.  Jamison,  budget  officer  of  Berkeley. 
Walter  Putnam,  President  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Building  Officials  Conference,  will 
explain  the  work  of  his  organization  in 
connection  with  the  Unifonn  Building 
Code,  while  sewage  disposal  problems, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  handling 
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of  industrial  wastes,  will  be  presented  by 
the  special  comrnittee  appointed  by  Mr. 
Knowlton  of  the  Department  of  Engineers 
by  virtue  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Sacramento  convention. 

Jess  E.  Stephens,  city  attorney  of  Los 
Angeles,  will  discuss  the  responsibility 
of  cities  in  the  event  of  disaster  to  pub- 
licly owned  utility  projects,  the  exact  title 
to  be  submitted  later.  Victor  D.  Mc- 
Carthy, president  of  the  department  of 
Clerks,  Auditors,  Assessors  and  Treas- 
urers, is  working  hard  on  the  program  for 
his  department.  In  all  probability  there 
will  be  at  least  one  joint  session  with 
the  city  attorneys  department,  following 
the  practice  adopted  at  Yosemite  two 
years  ago. 

A  discussion  of  Assembly  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  No.  27  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Swing  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, if  he  can  be  induced  to  undertake 
the  commission.  This  amendment  is  the 
one  that  was  so  ably  presented  to  the 
convention  at  Sacramento  by  Assembly- 
man Van  Bernard,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  amendment. 

"Emulsified  Asphalt"  for  street  pave- 
ments will  be  one  of  the  interesting  num- 
bers on  the  program,  especially  for  the 
engineers,  councilmen  and  street  super- 
intendents. It  gives  promise  of  large 
economies  in  the  paving  of  streets. 

"Taxation  of  publicly  owned  lighting 
plants"  has  been  suggested  for  con- 
sideration. In  all  likelihood  this  proposi- 
tion will  come  up  before  the  next  legis- 
lature in  the  form  of  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  organize  the  farmers  in  favor  of 
such  a  measure.  "Local  regulation  of  bus 
lines"  is  another  question  of  importance. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  R.  M.  Dorton, 
City  Manager  of  Monterey.  Regulation 
of  the  telephone  business  is  another 
question  which  is  bound  to  arouse  a  great 


deal  of  interest.  John  Francis  Neylan  of 
San  Francisco,  the  well  known  lawyer  and 
eciitor  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  has  been 
suggested  to  present  this  subject. 

Architectural  Control  in  Cities  is  an- 
other subject  suggested  for  discussion. 
No  one  will  question  the  importance. 
Will  Rogers,  ex  officio  Mayor  of  Beverly 
Hils,  is  expected  to  attend  the  convention 
and  tell  the  city  officials  how  a  city  should 
be  run  from  his  viewpoint.  Conrad 
Nagel,  another  movie  star  who  finds  time 
to  devote  some  attention  to  civic  problems, 
is  also  expected  to  attend. 

The  municipal  exposition  will  be 
handled  by  officials  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  this  occasion. 
On  account  of  their  experience  in  handling 
the  National  Orange  Show  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
could  handle  the  exhibit  feature  more 
satisfactorily  and  with  less  cost  than  if  it 
were  handled  by  the  league  officials 
direct.  According  to  the  arrangements 
made  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  league  is  assured  of  the  customary  in- 
come which  it  receives  from  this  source. 
An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  exhibitors  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  principal 
features  of  their  respective  exhibits. 

The  exhibitors  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  put  on  the  reception  and  ball  and,  in 
this  connection,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  open  with  an  old-fashioned  barn 
dance  such  as  we  had  at  Long  Beach 
several  years  ago,  when  H.  A.  Mason 
and  Assemblyman  Brock  led  the  Virginia 
Reel.  Everybody  will  agree  that  an  old- 
fashioned  barn  dance,  with  the  fiddlers 
and  everything  that  goes  with  it,  will 
do  more  to  get  people  acquainted  quickly 
than  anything  else. 

Those  who  fail  to  take  in  this  conven- 
tion will  miss  an  enjoyable  and  profitable 
meeting.     Don't  miss  it. 
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ALAMEDA'S  NEW  ZONE  ORDINANCE 


On  July  3rd,  1928,  the  city  of  Alameda 
adopted  a  new  zone  ordinance  for  that 
municipality  which  city  officials  through- 
out the  state  will  find  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  The  ordinance  was  over 
six  months  in  preparation,  a  special  com- 
mittee having  been  appointed  by  the  city 
council  of  Alameda  to  handle  the  work. 

In  the  belief  that  a  study  of  the  ordi- 
nance might  be  ot  interest  to  other  city 
officials  the  executive  secretary  had  extra 
copies  published  in  pamphlet  form,  one 
of  which  will  be  mailed  to  the  mayor  of 
each  California  city  about  August  first. 

The  following  is  a  general  review  of 
most  of  its  important  features: 

Section  1  contains  a  provision  that  is 
often  omitted  from  a  zone  ordinance  but 
which  is  unquestionably  desirable.  It  is 
a  recital  that  'Tn  all  cases  where  the  zone 
map  shows  only  a  portion  of  the  frontage 
of  a  block  it  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
the  lot  or  lots  fronting  thereon  to  their 
full  depth." 

Section  2  is  devoted  to  the  necessary 
definitions,  and  provides  among  other 
things  that  a  "district"  may  consist  of  a 
single  lot  or  any  greater  territory.  There 
are  definitions  for  "block,"  "single  family 
dwelling,"  "bungalow  court"  and  "multi- 
ple dwelling."  The  words  "corner  lot" 
are  given  the  same  definition  set  forth  in 
the  State  Housing  Act. 

Section  3  relates  to  residential  district 
of  class  1  and  provides  that  no  property 
therein  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  a  single  family  dwelling;  pro- 
vided authority  is  given  to  use  one 
room  for  a  business  or  professional  man 
and  another  for  reception  purposes. 
However,  a  condition  is  imposeci  that  no 
advertising  sign  shall  be  displayed  on  the 
premises  except  one  of  limited  size,  and 


it  must  be  set  back  to  the  line  of  the 
building.  Signs  made  by  glaring  or 
flickering  lights  are  prohibited  in  resident 
districts  except  in  the  case  of  apartment 
houses,  clubs  or  multiple  dwellings  where 
they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising the  structure  itself. 

Section  4  provides  for  residental  dis- 
tricts of  class  2,  in  which  multiple  dwell- 
ings, bungalow  courts,  boarding  houses, 
lodging  houses,  maternity  dwellings  and 
hotels  are  permitted  besides  single  family 
dwellings. 

Section  5  provides  for  business  districts 
of  class  3  and  authorizes  property  therein 
to  be  used  either  for  residential  purposes, 
business  or  professional  offices,  retail 
stores,  trades  or  theaters.  Light  manu- 
facturing is  permitted  in  these  districts, 
providing  it  does  not  cover  more  than 
25%  of  the  total  floor  space. 

Section  6  provides  districts  which  may 
be  used  for  residential  purposes  (single  or 
multiple),  assembly  halls,  churches  or 
private  schools. 

Section  7  is  provided  for  business  dis- 
tricts wherein  property  may  be  utilized 
for  any  of  the  purposes  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, or  for  undertaking  parlors,  public 
garages,  retail  gasoline  supply  stations, 
dry  cleaning  establishments  or  any  whole- 
sale business;  provided,  however,  that  no 
building  material  business,  junk  yard  or 
outdoor  automobile  sales  or  store  yard 
or  airport  may  be  established  therein. 
There  is  a  special  provision  that  no  gaso- 
line or  oil  supply  stations  may  be  erected 
therein  unless  a  public  comfort  station  is 
established  in  connection  therewith;  fur- 
thermore, no  grease  rack,  washing  rack 
or  other  accessory  buildings  are  allowed 
in  connection  therewith  unless  set  back 
from  the  street  line  as  far  as  the  adjoining 
residences. 
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Section  8  provides  for  districts  of  class 
6,  and  allows  property  therein  to  be  used 
for  residential  purposes  of  classes  1  and  2, 
or  for  a  clinic,  day  nursery,  charitable 
institution  or  private  hospital. 

Section  9  provides  for  industrial  dis- 
tricts of  class  7,  and  authorizes  property 
therein  to  be  used  for  any  kind  of  business 
or  industry,  except  airports,  providing 
they  are  not  offensive  by  reason  of  the 
emission  of  odor,  dust,  smoke,  gas  or 
vibration  or  noise.  It  is  permissible, 
however,  in  an  industrial  district  to  pro- 
vide a  single  family  dwelling  quarters  for 
a  watchman  or  other  employee. 

Section  10  provides  an  unrestricted 
district  wherein  property  may  be  used 
for  any  kind  of  an  industry  or  business 
except  an  airport. 

Section  11  provides  for  airport  districts 
in  which  property  may  be  used  only  for 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  aircraft  and 
incidental  purposes  in  connection  there- 
with. 

Section  12  authorizes  all  existing  uses 
forming  an  exception  to  the  district  in 
which  they  are  located  to  continue  using 
the  property  for  the  exceptional  use  pro- 
viding it  shall  not  be  enlarged  in  height 
or  area  of  land  covered,  or  that  the 
buildings  be  reconstructed  of  more  perma- 
nent material. 

Section  13  provides  that  if  any  build- 
ing, structure  or  premises  forming  an  ex- 
ception to  the  surrounding  district  should 
be  razed  or  removed  or  more  than  50% 
destroyed  it  shall  be  automatically  re- 
classified into  the  same  class  as  the  sur- 
rounding district  of  which  it  forms  an 
exception. 

Section  14  authorizes  the  use  of  private 
garages  as  accessories  to  dwellings  but 
prohibits  their  rental  for  more  than  two 
vehicles. 

Section  15  provides  a  special  method 
for  the  changing  or  reclassification  of 
property  from  class  1  to  class  2,  that  is, 
from  single  family  districts  to  a  multiple 


dwelling  district.  It  provides  that  the 
owner  of  any  property  in  a  single  family 
residence  district  may  erect  flats  or  other 
multiple  dwellings  thereon  providing  he 
first  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the 
owners  of  more  than  one-half  the  area  of 
property  situated  within  200  feet  outside 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  his  property. 
However,  it  is  required  that  before  he 
can  secure  such  written  consents  notice 
of  his  intention  to  solicit  signatures  must 
be  posted  within  the  district  affected  for 
at  least  seven  days  before  any  signatures 
may  be  attached. 

An  important  provision  in  connection 
with  the  circulation  of  petitions  is  one 
which  prohibits  the  withdrawal  of  signa- 
tures unless  they  have  been  obtained  by 
fraud  or  misrepresentation,  otherwise  all 
requests  for  withdrawal  of  names  are  to 
be  ignored. 

Section  16  provides  the  general  method 
of  changing  from  one  district  to  another. 
It  requires  first  a  declaration  of  intention 
to  circulate  a  petition  by  the  owner  of 
the  property  which  is  filed  with  the  city 
clerk.  Thereupon  notices  are  posted  of 
the  intention  to  circulate  a  petition  to 
change  the  zone.  A  fee  of  $5.00  is  exacted 
of  the  applicant  to  cover  the  cost  of  pub- 
lishing the  short  ordinance  which  will  be 
necessary  in  case  the  change  is  made. 

Section  17  provides  that  7  days  after 
the  notices  have  been  posted  and  not 
later  than  30  days  thereafter  the  pro- 
ponent may  proceed  to  secure  signatures 
to  his  petition  within  an  area  of  200  feet 
from  the  exterior  boundaries  ot  the  prop- 
erty proposed  to  be  changed. 

Section  18  provides  that  all  hearings  on 
petitions  must  be  held  before  the  city 
planning  commission,  but  no  petition  for 
changing  a  district  shall  be  heard  unless 
it  receives  the  signatures  of  owners  of 
30%  of  the  area  of  property  within  200 
feet  of  the  premises  proposed  to  be 
changed.    Within  five  days  after  the  city 

(Continued  on  page  252) 
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GOLF  AND  GARBAGE 

I  By  Clifton  E.  Hickok 

City  Manager,  Alameda,  California 


Ordinarily  the  combination  of  golt  and 
garbage  would  be  considered  an  impos- 
sible, if  not  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  two 
widely  divergent  functions;  for  on  the  one 
hand  the  world  "golf"  connotes  the  pleas- 
urable ideas  of  recreation,  delightful  com- 
panionship, healthful  exercise,  aesthetic 
surroundings  and  broad  vistas  of  green 
landscape;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
very  word  "garbage,"  at  once  creates  a 
distasteful  picture  of  refuse  dumps,  ob- 
noxious odors,  vermin  infested  piles  of 
heterogeneous  debris,  and  a  place  certainly 
to  be  shunned  by  normal  persons. 

The  disposal  of  garbage  and  refuse  has 
long  been  a  most  important,  though  dis- 
tasteful, function  of  a  municipality,  a 
function  which  is  perhaps  more  pregnant 
with  trouble  than  any  other  activity  of  a 
public  nature.  The  construction  and 
maintenance  of  publicly  owned  golf 
courses  by  municipalities  is  gradually  but 
surely  becoming  a  recognized  recreational 
function  of  cities.  The  combination,  even 
to  the  slightest  degree,  of  these  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  functions  would  never 
occur  except  under  the  most  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. Such  an  unusual  circum- 
stance was  confronted  by  the  city  of 
Alameda,  with  the  result  that  a  unique, 
though  happy  combination  of  golf  and 
garbage  was  achieved,  resulting  in  a  suc- 
cessful and  economical  solution  of  these 
two  functions. 

The  major  portion  of  Alameda  is  lo- 
cated upon  an  island  in  San  Francisco 
Bay.  This  island  is  four  miles  long  and  a 
mile  wide,  and  contains  a  population  of 
36,000.  For  some  years  the  refuse  and 
garbage  produced  by  this  population  has 
been  disposed  of  by  dumping  and  earth 
covering,  upon  marsh  lands  in  the  west- 
erlv  end  of  the  island. 


Due  to  the  encroachment  of  residential 
building,  there  developed  a  demand  for 
an  improved  method  of  refuse  disposal. 
Numerous  complaints  were  received  from 
residents  living  as  far  away  as  a  mile  from 
the  refuse  dump,  to  the  effect  that  odors, 
flies,  rats  and  vermin  had  become  a  men- 
ace to  their  health  and  peace  of  mind. 
These  complaints  became  so  numerous 
and  acute  that  steps  were  taken  in  1921 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lem of  refuse  disposal.  The  writer  was 
sent  upon  a  tour  of  investigation  in  Octo- 
ber and  November  of  1921,  covering  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States,  and  por- 
tions of  Canada.  Methods  of  refuse  dis- 
posal, including  incinerators,  reduction 
plants,  disposal  at  sea,  and  so-called  sani- 
tary dumps  were  investigated. 

Approximately  twenty  cities  and  refuse 
disposal  plants,  located  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  Orleans,  were  visited.  Stud- 
ies were  made  of  the  various  types  of 
incinerators,  as  to  their  initial  cost,  oper- 
ating cost,  successful  burning  capacity, 
simplicity  of  operation,  etc.  A  detailed 
report  was  made  upon  each  city  and  plant 
visited,  based  upon  actual  records  ob- 
tained from  operators  in  charge. 

An  extensive  report  was  written  upon 
the  trip  and  investigation  as  a  whole* 
with  recommendations  to  the  effect  that 
bids  be  called  for  for  the  construction  of  an 
incinerator  embodying  certain  principles 
of  construction.  Specifications  were  pre- 
pared, and  on  December  20,  1921,  bids 
for  the  construction  of  an  incinerator  were 
opened,  which  ranged  from  $48,000  to 
$81,500.  The  bids  were  taken  under 
consideration  by  the  City  Council  and 
City    Manager,    with    the    intention    of 

*"A  Refuse  Incinerator  for  the  City  of  Alameda."  "Pa- 
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awarding  the  contract  at  an  early  date, 
the  money  already  having  been  provided 
for. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil to  construct  the  incinerator  at  the 
same  location  which,  at  that  time,  was 
being  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
city  refuse.  However,  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, at  each  meeting,  was  crowded  with 
protestants  from  the  neighborhood  who 
insisted  that  an  incinerator  at  that  loca- 
tion would  be  no  more  welcome  than  the 
existing  dumps.  Other  locations,  on 
more  or  less  isolated  areas  on  the  main 
island,  were  investigated,  with  the  result 
that  in  every  instance,  protestants  made 
their  appearance  and  voiced  violent  ob- 
jections. As  a  consequence,  the  project 
for  the  construction  of  an  incinerator  was 
abandoned,  temporarily,  at  least. 

Especial  efforts  were  then  made  at  a 
considerable  added  expense,  to  maintain 
the  refuse  dumps  in  as  sanitary  a  manner 
as  possible.  Sand  was  scraped  from  a 
near-by  beach,  and  dirt  was  hauled  from 
excavations  to  cover  each  day's  deposit 
of  refuse.  A  covering  of  six  inches  was 
maintained  over  the  surface  of  the 
dumps.  Several  thousand  baits  of  rat 
poison  were  placed  each  week,  and  daily 
spraying  for  flies  was  engaged  in.  A 
continuous  inspection  of  the  refuse  dump 
was  maintained  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  with  the  sincere  cooperation  of 
the  Scavengers'  Association,  the  dump 
was  maintained  in  as  sanitary  a  condition 
as  was  possible.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  designate  the  fill  as  a  "Sanitary  Dump" 
as  is  done  in  some  cities,  as  such  an 
appellation  is  a  misnomer,  there  being  no 
such  possibility  as  maintaining  a  refuse 
dump  in  a  thorough  and  absolutely  sani- 
tary condition.  At  that  time  the  gar- 
bage, consisting  of  kitchen  wastes,  was 
segregated  by  the  housewife,  under  re- 
quirement of  a  local  ordinance,  and  sold 
to  hog  raisers  by  the  city.  Consequently, 
the  more  objectionable  and  decomposable 


elements  of  the  refuse  did  not  reach  the 
dumps,  which  made  our  problem  a 
simpler  one. 

However,  further  expansion  of  resi- 
dential building  made  it  desirable  to  move 
the  refuse  dumps  to  a  more  isolated  loca- 
tion. There  remained  no  such  properly 
isolated  area  upon  the  comparatively 
restricted  area  of  the  main  island  of  Ala- 
meda. Consequently,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  look  afield  for  desirable  lands  upon 
which  to  dump  the  City  refuse. 

Across  San  Leandro  Bay,  and  yet 
within  the  municipal  boundaries  of  Ala- 
meda there  is  a  considerable  area  of 
marsh  and  tidelands,  together  with  a 
smaller  area  of  farm  lands,  all  known  as 
Bay  Farm  Island.  Here  was  found  the 
property  possessing  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  the  dumping  of  garbage  and 
refuse,  namely,  low  marshy  ground  of 
sufficient  area,  together  with  the  prime 
requisite — isolation.  However,  the  own- 
ers of  the  property  refused  to  sell  the 
desired  area  of  twenty-five  acres,  for 
dumping  purposes,  contending  naturally 
and  properly,  that  such  a  use  would  inter- 
fere with  the  subsequent  sale  by  them 
of  several  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  project  seemed  des- 
tined to  failure,  for  evidently  the  city 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  an  area  of 
land,  some  180  acres  in  extent,  when  only 
a  small  fraction  of  that  area  was  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  required.  It  was 
also  highly  probable  that  should  the  City 
proceed  to  condemn  the  25  acres  desired 
for  refuse  disposal,  the  owner  would  be 
able  to  convince  the  jury  that  his  remain- 
ing land  was  seriously  damaged,  and  the 
City  would  be  penalized  accordingly. 

Simultaneously  with  the  above  men- 
tioned agitation,  and  demands  for  an 
improved  disposal  of  the  city  refuse,  a 
movement  had  been  gradually  gaining 
momentum  for  the  construction  of  a 
municipal  golf  course  in  Alameda.  This 
was  the  natural  reflection  from  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  municipal  golf  courses  by 
other  cities  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
which,  in  turn,  was  in  keeping  with  the 
phenomenal  and  consistent  growth  of  golf 
throughout  the  United  States  during  the 
last  few  years.  No  other  pastime  in  the 
history  of  the  country  has  grown  at  such 
a  rate.  Public  authorities  in  small,  as 
well  as  large  cities,  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  game  of  golf  which 
formerly  was  possible  only  to  the  well- 
to-do,  has  a  universal  appeal  to  people  in 
all  circumstances.  The  present  trend 
toward  municipal  ownership  of  golf 
courses  is  in  keeping  with  the  modern 
idea  that  all  of  the  people  should  have 
available  every  means  of  healthful  recre- 
ation. Golf  is  a  game  which  affords  exer- 
cise to  citizens  of  all  ages.  The  older 
people,  as  well  as  the  school  children,  can 
avail  themselves  of  this  diversion.  It 
is  an  enjoyable  and  healthful  sport,  and 
adds  to  the  contentment  of  the  citizens 
of  any  community. 

In  the  State  of  California  there  are 
twenty  municipally  owned  golf  courses, 
while  throughout  the  United  States  there 
are  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Most  of  these  courses  are  self-sustaining. 
The  annual  play  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  reaches  a  tremendous  figure.  In 
Los  Angeles,  in  one  year,  there  have  been 
over  200,000  players  use  the  municipal 
golf  course. 

In  May,  1924,  as  a  result  of  petitions 
signed  by  some  hundreds  ot  citizens,  re- 
questing that  steps  be  taken  to  acquire 
and  construct  a  municipal  course  in  Ala- 
meda, the  City  Manager  was  instructed 
to  make  an  investigation,  and  to  prepare 
a  report  upon  the  initial  cost,  operating 
cost,  estimated  revenue,  and  general 
feasibility  of  the  project.  A  survey  of 
the  situation  showed  that  there  were  no 
areas  sufficiently  large  tor  a  golf  course 
upon  the  main  island  of  the  City  of 
Alameda.  The  only  areas  large  enough 
for  this  purpose  were  located  across  San 


Leandro  Bay,  upon  Bay  Farm  Island, 
which  was  largely  marsh  and  tidelands, 
a  certain  proportion  of  which  had  been 
reclaimed  by  the  construction  of  a  levee, 
and  the  installation  of  drain  tiles  and  a 
pumping  system.  This  area  of  land  em- 
braced the  property  which  the  city  had 
previously  attempted,  without  success,  to 
acquire  for  the  establishment  of  refuse 
dumps. 

As  mentioned  heretofore,  the  owners 
had  refused  to  sell  a  small  portion  of  this 
land  for  refuse  disposal  purposes  con- 
tending that  such  use  would  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  remaining  lands.  There 
were  approximately  180  acres  of  land 
involved,  and  the  price  asked  at  that 
time  (1924)  was  $1250  per  acre,  amount- 
ing to  $225,000.00  for  the  whole  area. 
This  price  was  excessive,  and  prohibitive, 
and  the  golf  project  was  abandoned, 
temporarily,  at  least. 

In  1925,  however,  the  demands  for  the 
removal  of  the  refuse  dumps  from  the 
island  proper  of  Alameda  became  most 
insistent.  These  demands  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  the  segregation  of 
wet  garbage  from  the  refuse  had  been 
abandoned,  at  the  time  of  the  hoof  and 
mouth  disease  epidemic.  This  resulted  in 
the  dumps  becoming  more  obnoxious  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  control  the  situa- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  the  golf  enthusiasts 
and  their  supporters  had  revived  the  agi- 
tation for  a  golf  course.  During  the  inter- 
val, the  owners  of  the  property  in  ques- 
tion on  Bay  Farm  Island  had  gone 
through  bankruptcy,  and  the  new  owners 
of  the  land,  after  negotiations,  offered  the 
property  to  the  City  for  the  exact  amount 
involved  in  the  mortgages,  or  $805.00  per 
acre.  The  idea  was  conceived  and  im- 
pressed upon  the  City  Council  that  the 
area  in  question  could  well  be  utilized  at 
the  same  time  for  the  two  purposes — golf 
and  refuse  disposal.  A  certain  area  of 
the  property  was  isolated  outside  of  the 
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levee,  and  consisted  of  sloughs  and  marsh 
land  which  would  provide  dumping  area 
for  many  years.  The  proposed  dumping 
ground  was  half  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
highway  and  separated  from  the  main 
island  of  Alameda  by  approximately  one 
mile  of  water.  The  prevailing  winds  were 
away  from  the  proposed  golf  course  and 
the  City.  On  the  other  hand,  the  area 
which  it  was  proposed  to  develop  for  a 
golf  course  had  been  reclaimed,  ploughed, 
planted,  and  was  equipped  with  a  com- 
plete tile  and  canal  drainage  system. 
The  area  was  on  a  main  highway,  and 
within  five  minutes  ride  of  the  center  of 
Alameda,  and  twenty  minutes  from  the 
heart  of  Oakland,  and  consequently  its 
accessibility  added  to  its  value  as  a  site 
for  a  golf  course. 

In  September,  1925,  the  City  Council, 
having  weighed  all  the  elements  of  the 
problem,  decided  to  place  in  its  budget, 
then  under  study,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
make  a  first  payment  on  the  property 
under  consideration  on  Bay  Farm  Island, 
consisting  of  178.86  acres.  In  addition, 
an  adequate  sum  was  allowed  to  begin 
construction  of  a  golf  course.  An  amount 
was  also  allowed  sufficient  to  build  a  road 
to  the  isolated  marsh  ground  located  at 
one  corner  of  the  property  upon  which  to 
dump  the  City  refuse. 

Of  the  above  area  28.42  acres  of  tide- 
lands  were  purchased  outright  at  the  rate 
of  ?100.00  per  acre  and  27.52  acres  of 
high  lands  were  bought  at  the  rate  of 
^805.00  per  acre.  The  remainder  of 
122.88  acres  of  high  land  was  leased  with 
option  to  purchase  at  a  rental  equal  to 
4V^%on  the  deferred  payments,  amount- 
ing to  $36.00  per  acre  per  year. 
Refuse  Disposal 

Immediately,  upon  the  City  acquiring 
control  of  the  property  on  Bay  Farm 
Island,  the  dumping  of  city  refuse  was 
diverted  from  the  old  dump  at  the  west 
end  of  the  main  island  of  Alameda  to  the 
new  location.    The  property  which  it  was 


proposed  to  use  for  golf  course  purposes 
was  protected  from  high  tides  by  means 
of  an  earth  levee.  This  levee,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  3,000  feet  along 
the  northerly  edge  of  the  golf  course,  was 
not  sufficiently  high  or  wide  to  insure 
proper  protection.  The  idea  was  con- 
ceived of  strengthening  this  levee  by  the 
deposit  of  city  refuse  thereon.  This 
could  be  done  during  the  construction 
period  of  the  golf  course,  and  be  com- 
pleted before  the  opening  date,  thereby 
obviating  any  annoyance  to  players.  By 
careful  placing  of  refuse,  with  the  large 
objects  such  as  palm  stumps,  automobile 
bodies,  etc.,  on  the  bottom  and  outer 
slope,  the  levee  was  built  up  during  the 
golf  course  construction  period  of  eight- 
een months,  to  a  thoroughly  safe  height 
and  width.  The  top  and  inner  face  of  the 
levee  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  several 
inches  of  clean  soil,  hauled  in  for  that 
purpose,  upon  which  was  planted  rye 
grass.  As  a  consequence,  the  golf  players 
who  now  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  this 
refuse  built  levee  are  not  aware  of  its 
composition. 

As  soon  as  the  levee  was  completely 
strengthened  the  city  refuse  was  then 
deposited  upon  the  permanent  dumps 
which  had  been  established  upon  the 
isolated  area  purchased  for  that  purpose. 
This  area  was  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $100.00 
per  acre,  or  approximately  $2,500.00,  and 
will  afford  a  dumping  ground  for  many 
years  to  come,  at  a  very  minimum  cost 
of  refuse  disposal.  By  a  contract  with 
the  Scavengers'  Association,  the  city  is 
only  required  to  furnish  material  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  road  to  the  dumps,  and 
for  covering  the  refuse.  The  annual  cost 
of  this  is  approximately  $2,000,00.  The 
city  receives  $1,500.00  a  year  from  the 
Scavengers'  Association  for  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  refuse  collection.  Conse- 
quently, the  net  annual  cost  to  the  City 
of  Alameda  for  refuse  disposal  is  $500.00. 
Had  an  incinerator  been  constructed  on 
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the  main  island  of  Alameda  there  would 
probably  have  been  an  initial  cost  of 
375,000.00,  with  an  annual  operating 
cost  of  not  less  than  $\  2,000.00.  In  addi- 
tion there  would  have  been  continuous 
complaints  regarding  the  nuisances  re- 
sulting from  incinerator  operation.  The 
City  of  Alameda,  therefore,  congratulates 
itself,  not  only  upon  having  solved  its 
refuse  disposal  problem  permanently  and 
economically,  but  also  on  having  been 
able  to  divert  the  money  saved  toward 
the  splendid  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
developing  a  municipal  golf  course. 
The  Golf  Course 

Immediately  upon  the  acquirement  of 
the  land  in  October,  1925,  the  city  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  it  and  to  construct  a 
first-class  18  hole  golf  course.  A  Golf 
Commission  of  seven  members  was  ap- 
pointed as  an  advisory  body  to  the  City 
Manager.  A  golf  architect  was  employed 
to  design  and  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  the  course.  An  appropriation  of 
345,000.00  was  made  in  the  budget  of 
that  year  for  construction  purposes  and 
the  work  was  commenced  in  November, 
1925.  The  land  was  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed by  means  of  tractors;  a  six-inch 
broken  rock  foundation  was  laid  under 
each  of  the  greens  in  order  to  insure 
proper  drainage;  two  wells  were  sunk 
affording  an  adequate  supply  of  water; 
an  underground  sprinkler  system  was 
installed  throughout  the  course,  largely 
eliminating  the  use  of  hose,  and  by  means 
of  which  two  fairways  may  be  sprinkled 
at  once.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil 
at  one  time  was  subjected  to  tidal  over- 
flow, a  certain  amount  of  salinity  had  to 
be  overcome.  This  was  done  by  natural 
leaching  from  rainwater,  through  the 
drainage  system:  by  growing  barely  for 
a  couple  of  seasons  before  the  city 
acquired  the  property;  and  by  application 
of  lime  during  the  construction  period. 

The  fairways  were  planted  to  Meadow 
Fescue  and  Chewings  Fescue  grass;  the 


greens  to  Coos  Bent  grass.  Originally 
grass  tees  were  constructed  upon  which 
Creeping  Bent  was  planted.  However, 
it  was  concluded  after  a  few  months' 
operation  that  the  grass  tees  were  not 
suitable  for  this  course  and  they  were 
supplanted  by  mat  tees. 

The  streams  which  wind  through  the 
course  are  crossed  by  attractive  rustic 
bridges  which  enhance  the  landscape. 
The  course  is  enclosed  along  the  public 
road  by  an  attractive  six-foot  metal 
fence,  in  each  panel  of  which  are  planted 
climbing  roses. 

The  Golf  Course  as  constructed  con- 
sists of  a  standard  18  hole  course,  6,250 
yards  long.  The  topography  of  the  course 
is  such,  being  of  a  level  nature,  that  it 
is  easy  to  play  upon  and  not  exhausting 
to  the  patrons.  The  monotony  of  the 
level  ground  is  broken  by  winding 
streams,  which  afford  water  hazards 
crossing  several  of  the  fairways,  and 
make  the  course  a  very  interesting  and 
sporty  one.  As  a  consequence,  the  course 
has  become  very  popular  with  players 
not  only  from  Alameda,  but  from  all 
the  near-by  cities  of  Oakland,  Berkeley 
and  San  Francisco. 

An  attractive  stucco  clubhouse  was 
constructed,  containing  kitchen,  dining 
room,  lobby,  professional's  headquarters, 
shower  rooms  for  men  and  women,  lava_ 
tories  and  one  bedroom.  The  appoint- 
ments of  this  clubhouse  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  private  club- 
houses. The  clubhouse  is  fitted  through- 
out with  electrical  heating  and  cooking 
equipment.  The  dining  room  privilege  is 
rented  out  to  a  concessionaire  for  $50.00 
per  month.  A  golf  professional  is  em- 
ployed at  a  salary  of  $100.00  per  month, 
and  he  has  charge  of  the  operation  of  the 
course.  He  has  the  privilege  of  selling 
golf  equipment  and  giving  lessons. 
Capital  Costs 

Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  capital 
investment  in  the  Alameda  Golf  Course, 
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including  the  total  real  estate  investment 
when  same  shall  have  been  paid  in  full: 

Real  Estate $123,918.00 

Rentals  and  taxes  during  construc- 
tion   10,901.61 

Buildings: 

Clubhouse $16,081.10 

Starter's  house 428.00 

Caddy  house 195.50 

Pump  and  tool  houses 1,596.00 

18,300.60 

Engineering 287.40 

Water  supply  system 37,568.83 

Drainage 327.50 

Ground  preparation 32,541.22 

Grass  seed 9,280.65 

Trees  and  shrubs 162.95 

Fertilizer 308.25 

Sand  and  soil ^   470.66 

General  equipment 2,932.75 

Golf  equipment 294.85 

Clubhouse  equipment 4,536.63 

Tools 629.70 

Fence 3,396.32 

Roads • 1,191.89 

Golf  architect's  fee 4,715.00 

Bridges  and  culverts 4,068.38 

Miscellaneous 4,702.68 

Light  and  power  during  construction  1,940.30 

$262,476.17 
The  financing  of  the  capital  investment 
in  the  golf  course  was  done  by  appropria- 
tion in  the  annual  budgets  made  possible 
by  profits  of  the  municipally  owned 
electric  light  plant. 

Operating  Costs. 

The  course  was  opened  for  play  on 
May  28,  1927.  The  monthly  operating 
costs  consist  largely  of  labor.  The  course 
is  in  charge  of  a  golf  professional  who 
receives  $100.00  per  month  from  the  city. 
Under  him  is  a  foreman  at  $185.00  per 
month  who  has  charge  of  a  crew  of 
eleven  men  engaged  in  grass  cutting, 
sprinkling,  green  keeping  and  miscellane- 
ous labor.  These  men  are  paid  $5.00  per 
day.  There  is  one  mechanic  employed 
at  $6.00  per  day,  who  keeps  the  mowers 
and  machinery  in  condition,  in  addition 
to  doing  miscellaneous  odd  jobs.  The 
starter  who  receives  $150.00  per  month 
also  acts  as  janitor  of  the  clubhouse. 

The  operating  costs  since  June  1,  1927 
have  been  as  follows: 


June $  1,900.82 

July 2,785.89 

August 2,246.41 

September 2,474.14 

October 2,781.58 

November 3,187.31 

December 2,775.13 

January,  1928 2,307.77 

February 2,641.96 

March...... 2,235.21 

April 2,820.27 

$28,156.49 
Revenue 

Since  the  day  of  opening  the  patronage 
has  been  fully  up  to  the  expectations  for 
the  first  year  of  operation.  On  Satur- 
days, Sundays  and  holidays,  the  course 
is  taxed  to  its  capacity.  The  rates 
charged  are  as  follows: 

Daily  rate  on  week  days $0.50 

Daily  rate  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 

holidays 75 

Monthly  rate 4.00 

Quarterly  rate 9.00 

Reservations  per  person 25 

Locker  rental  per  day 25 

Locker  rental  per  month 1.00 

There  are  no  passes  or  complimentary 
tickets  issued.  There  is  no  exception 
whatever  to  this  rule,  and  as  a  result 
every  official  and  employee,  from  the 
Mayor  of  Alameda  down  is  required  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  playing. 

The   revenue   and   number   of  players 

since  June  1,  1927  have  been  as  follows: 

Revenue  Players 

June,  1927 $  2,820.50  4,181 

July •. 3,153.50  3,999 

Augu.st 2,874.75  5,057 

September 3,462.75  5,542 

October 3,072.25  4,625 

November 1,917.75  3,033 

December 1,708.00  2,723 

January,  1928 1,903.25  2,782 

February 2,602.50  3,914 

March 2,314.50  3,666 

April 3,954.00  5,628 

$29,783.75  45,150 
Conclusions 
After  eleven  months'  operation  of  the 
Alameda  Golf  Course  it  has  been  proven 
an  assured  success.  This  recreational  fea- 
ture has  added  greatly  to  the  desirability 
of  the  City  of  Alameda  as  a  home  com- 
munity, and  has  therefore  enhanced  the 
value  of  every  piece  of  property  in  the 
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History  of  Zoning 

"Zoning"  is  the  dividing  of  a  munici- 
pality into  zones  or  districts,  in  order  to 
classify  buildings  as  regards  the  use  for 
which  they  may  be  employed,  the  height 
they  may  be  built,  and  the  percentage  of 
lot  area  they  may  be  built  upon,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  business,  which 
though  legitimate  in  its  nature,  is  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health,  safety,  morals 
or  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

Historically,  the  first  application  oi 
zoning  principles  as  we  know  them  today, 
is  found  involved  in  the  growth  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  old  world.  To  af- 
ford protection  from  invasion,  a  high  wall 
was  constructed  completely  around  the 
outskirts  of  these  cities,  thus  prohibiting 
the  usual  and  ordinary  methods  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  city's  limits.  But,  need- 
less to  say,  these  cities  did  grow  and 
expand,  in  some  cases  developing  from 
mere  villages  to  huge  metropolises.  Ex- 
pansion was  accomplished  by  zones  ot 
buildings  forming  around  the  outside  ot 
the  city  wall.  The  city  always  expanded 
outward  leaving  the  older  portion  in  the 
center  and  speaking  from  a  military  stand- 
point, always  leaving  the  major  portion 
of  the  city  protected.  When  the  zone  so 
formed  had  grown  to  such  a  size  as  to 
warrant  the  erection  of  a  new  wall,  such 


was  done,  and  thus  the  city  grew  and 
expanded  from  wall  to  wall  leaving  within 
the  city  distinct  zones. 

Baumeister,  a  German  theorist,  was 
the  first  to  conceive  of  a  comprehensive 
zone  plan.  His  plan  was  first  adopted 
by  a  German  city  in  1884  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Frank  Adickes.  The  conti- 
nental countries  looked  with  favor  upon 
the  theory  of  municipal  zoning  and  since 
the  date  of  its  first  application  in  city 
planning,  it  has  advanced  rapidly  on  the 
continent. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  inception 
of  the  theory  of  municipal  zoning,  actual- 
ly developed  into  an  ordinance  regulating 
use,  seems  to  have  been  in  California, 
when  in  1909  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  was 
divided  into  zones,  in  some  of  which  in- 
dustries were  prohibited.  However,  as 
early  as  1904,  Boston  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  had  passed  an  ordinance 
regulating  the  height  of  buildings.  But 
it  was  in  New  York,  in  1914,  that  the 
first  serious  step  was  taken  toward  com- 
prehensive municipal  zoning  in  this 
country.  In  that  year  a  commission  was 
designated  by  the  City  Council  of  New 
York  City  to  study  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  a  comprehensive  munic- 
ipal zone  plan  for  New  York  City,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  extensive  investigation, 
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there  was  passed  in  1916  an  ordniance 
dividing  that  city  into  zones,  or  districts 
of  residence,  business  and  unrestricted 
use  areas,  and  height  and  bulk  areas. 
Since  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
ordinance,  zoning  of  cities  has  become  a 
very  important  branch  of  municipal  city 
planning,  and  cities  in  practically  every 
state  in  the  country  have  passed  zoning 
ordinances  regulating  use,  height,  or 
area,  and  in  many  cases  comprehensive 
ordinances  regulating  all.  The  develop- 
ment of  municipal  zoning  has  advanced 
without  faltering  throughout  the  United 
States  until  at  the  present  date  more 
than  thirty-one  million  people,  repre- 
senting more  than  fifty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  urban  population  of  the  United 
States  have  the  protection  afforded  by 
municipal  zoning  ordinances. 

California  has,  from  the  date  of  the 
first  inauguration  of  zoning  practices  as 
applied  to  city  planning  in  America,  been 
a  leading  state  in  its  development. 
California  cities  were  quick  to  realize 
the  need  and  advantages  afforded  city 
growth  by  comprehensive  zone  laws,  and 
with  great  rapidity,  zoning  ordinances 
were  enacted  in  cities  throughout  the 
state.  The  natural  result  of  this  applica- 
tion of  a  comparatively  new  theory  in 
municipal  law  was  litigation  in  the  courts 
of  the  State,  resulting  finally  in  an  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  outgrowth  of  these  new  problems 
presented  to  the  courts  has  resulted  in  an 
expansion  of  the  former  conception  of  the 
police  power  of  the  states,  and  has  pro- 
duced many  new  legal  principles  apropos 
to  this  subject. 

While  city  planning  and  zoning  are 
said  to  have  risen  to  importance  only  in 
the  last  few  years,  still,  cities  have  for 
centuries  had  problems,  for  the  correction 
of  which  from  time  to  time  regulation  has 
been  exercised,  which  to  some  extent  inter- 
fered with  private  property  rights.  Zon- 
ing    regulations,     exercised     under     the 


poHce  power,  by  necessity  deprive  prop- 
erty owners  of  the  right  to  use  their 
land  in  certain  manners  which  are  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health,  safety, 
morals  or  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Therefore  those  op- 
posed to  the  theory  of  municipal  zoning 
immediately  attack  zone  ordinances,  regu- 
lating the  use  of  property  by  virtue  of  the 
police  power,  as  being  violative  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  taking 
property  without  due  process  of  law  and 
not  affording  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  In  all  legislation  for  the  "social 
welfare,"  the  power  relied  upon  by  the 
body  of  authority  passing  such  enact- 
ments is  the  police  power,  while  the  limi- 
tations of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  are 
depended  upon  by  the  individual  to  pro- 
tect his  private  rights  as  distinguished 
from  those  taken  from  him  under  the 
guise  of  being  necessary  for  the  public 
health,  safety,  morals  and  general  welfare 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  it  was  in 
1872  when  the  decision  in  "The  Slaughter 
House  Cases"  was  handed  down  by  our 
Supreme  Court  that  the  foundation  for 
our  present  day  municipal  zoning  was 
formed.  In  those  cases,  while  the  highest 
court  of  the  land  was  extremely  doubtful 
as  to  whether  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment went  so  far  as  to  apply  to  any  other 
than  the  freed  slaves,  they  were  in  no 
quandary  as  to  the  police  power  and 
stated  in  the  opinion  of  that  case  that  the 
police  power  of  the  state  was  in  no  way 
restricted  by  the  amendment  under  con- 
sideration, saying  in  part: 

".     .     .     and   persons    and   prop- 
erty are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  re- 
straints and  burdens  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  general  comfort,  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  state." 
This  case  was  the  basis  of  an  unfalter- 
ing line  of  judicial  authority  which,  as 
the  needs  have  arisen,  has  expanded  the 
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police  power  to  meet  the  cornplexities 
arising  from  our  present  day  civilization, 
the  most  recent  expression  of  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  in  an 
opinion  handed  down  in  the  late  case  of 
Village  of  Euclid  v.  Ambler  Realty  Com- 
pany, wherein  he  said: 

".     .     .     while    the    meaning    of 
constitutional  guaranties  never  var- 
ies,   the   scope   of  their   application 
must  expand  or  contract  to  meet  the 
new  and  changing  conditions  which 
are    constantly    coming    within    the 
field  of  their  operation." 
With    the   police   power,    "a   dynamic 
agency,     vague    and    undefined    in     its 
scope,"   as  the  basis  of  their  right  and 
authority,    California    cities    have    since 
1909  enacted  many  ordinances  regulating 
and  restricting  the  use  of  private  prop- 
erty.   The  natural  consequence  has  been 
to  have  litigation   in   the  courts  of  the 
State,  wherein   the  zoning   question  has 
been  given  careful  consideration. 

The  first  case  to  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  which  bears 
on  the  present  municipal  zoning  law  was 
Ex  Parte  Lacey,  decided  August  1,  1895. 
In  that  case  an  ordinance,  which  in  effect 
is  similar  to  our  present  day  zoning  ordi- 
nances, prohibited  the  beating  of  carpets 
in  certain  districts  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  highest  California  tribunal 
held  the  ordinance  valid  on  the  ground 
that  business  might  be  regulated  although 
not  a  nuisance  per  se,  if  it  were  detri- 
mental to  public  health,  safety,  morals 
or  general  welfare,  and  the  regulation 
was  not  unreasonable,  arbitrary  or  dis- 
criminatory; that  the  grant  of  police 
power  made  by  Article  XI,  Section  II 
of  the  Constitution  of  California,  which 
provides  that  "any  county,  city,  town 
or  township  may  make  and  enforce  with- 
in its  limits,  all  such  local,  police  and  sani- 
tary and  other  regulations  as  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  general  laws"  of  the 
State,  and  not  violative  of  the  general 


principles  of  constitutional   liberty,   was 
not    in    conflict    with    the    ordinance    in 
question.     Thus,   at  an   early  date,   the 
California  Court  held  that  persons  might 
be   regulated   in   the   right   to   use   their 
property  in  certain  ways  under  the  police 
power  when   such  use  would   affect  ad- 
versely the  public  health,  safety,  morals 
or  general  welfare,  even  though  such  use 
did  not  constitute  a  nuisance  per  se,  and 
for  this  limitation  no  compensation  need 
be  made.    Nuisances  had,  of  course,  been 
subject    to   regulation   under   the   police 
power    for   many    years,    but    this    case 
brought  within  the  purview  of  the  police 
power  both  nuisances  and  near-nuisances 
and   represented   the   first   relaxation   or 
expansion  of  the  police  power  in  the  regu- 
lation of  private  property   to  meet  the 
more  complex  conditions  of  the  modern 
day  for  the  betterment  of  the  community 
at  large.     This  regulation  was,  however, 
only  recognized  as  constitutional  under 
the    Fourteenth    Amendment   when    the 
busineisses  were  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity as  to  "the  noise  made  in  their 
pursuit,  by  the  odors  they  engender,  and 
by    the    dangers   accompanying   them." 
This  view  upheld  regulation  under   the 
police  power,  yet  did  not  uphold  the  right 
of  suppression   or  exclusion.     However, 
this   represented   the  general   view   of  a 
line  of  California  decisions,  the  rule  being 
modified  only  in  extreme  cases,  until  1913, 
when  the  decision  in  Ex  Parte  Hadacheck 
was     rendered.     In     that    case     a    city 
ordinance     was     enacted     by     the     city 
council  of  Los  Angeles  prohibiting  brick 
kilns  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  regardless 
of  whether    they    had    been    established 
before    or    after    the    enactment    of   the 
ordinance.     This  ordinance  was  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
California  and  later  on  appeal  the  decision 
was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.     It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that    the   court's   decision    in    that   case 
sanctioned  an  entirely  different  principle 
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of  law  than  had  ever  before  been  decided 
and  sustained  by  an  American  court. 
In  one  respect  the  decision  went  further 
than  would  be  necessary  to  sustain  an 
ordinary  zoning  ordinance  inasmuch  as  it 
permitted  regulation  to  the  point  of  com- 
plete exclusion,  yet  was  narrower  in  a 
second  respect  insofar  as  it  confined  such 
regulation  to  nuisances  and  near-nuis- 
ances. Formerly  the  regulation  of  the 
use  of  property  in  cases  where  the  busi- 
ness, though  legitimate  in  nature,  was  a 
nuisance  and  objectionable,  obnoxious 
and  detrimental  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  morals  and  general  welfare  was 
upheld  under  the  police  power,  but  in 
the  Hadacheck  case  the  police  pov^er  was 
so  expanded  that  a  legitimate  business 
was  absolutely  and  unconditionally  ex- 
cluded from  certain  parts  of  the  city,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  it  was  then 
existing  and  irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  it  was  an  actual  nuisance.  In  other 
words,  this  decision  reached  the  result 
that  manufacturing  enterprises  or  other 


businesses,  even  though  not  an  actual 
nuisance,  may  be  excluded  from  resi- 
dential or  business  districts,  if  upon  any 
reasonable  ground  they  may  be  deemed 
objectionable  in  the  community  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  if  "reasonable  minds 
may  differ  upon  that  question,  whether 
or  not  a  particular  trade  or  business,  how- 
ever strictly  the  manner  of  its  conduct 
may  be  regulated,  can  be  pursued  at  all 
in  a  residential  district  without  causing 
undue  annoyance  to  persons  living  in  such 
district,  the  propriety  of  entirely  pro- 
hibiting the  occupation  within  such  dis- 
trict is  one  for  the  legislative  determina- 
tion and  the  courts  will  not  substitute 
their  judgment  for  that  of  the  legislative 
body." 

The  decision  of  the  California  Court 
came  somewhat  as  a  surprise  as  eight 
years  previously  there  had  been  before 
the  same  court,  in  the  case  of  In  re  Kelso, 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  quarries  in  speci- 
fied sections  of  San  Francisco.  This 
ordinance  was  held  invalid  on  the  ground 
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that,  while  property  is  held  subject  to  the 
police  power,  such  power  can  not  be  in- 
voked to  absolutely  prohibit  the  use  of 
such  property  in  the  absence  of  clear 
proof  that  such  use  will  result  in  injury 
to  the  general  public.  However,  the 
distinction  between  these  two  cases  estab- 
lished the  basis  upon  which  the  use  of 
property  may  be  regulated  under  the 
police  power.  In  the  Kelso  case,  there 
were  large  areas  of  vacant  land  surround- 
ing the  quarries.  It  was  held  that  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  operation  of 
quarries  in  such  districts  was  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  because  there  was  no 
showing  that  they  were  in  any  way  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health,  safety, 
morals  or  general  welfare.  Thus,  such  a 
prohibition  was  merely  a  taking  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law, 
violative  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  In 
Ex  Parte  Hadacheck,  there  had  been  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  land,  in 
the  neighborhood,  in  which  the  business 
was  located,  to  that  of  a  residential 
nature.  The  decision  was  rested  upon 
the  ground  that  the  business  sought  to  be 
excluded  was  annoying  and  detrimental 
to  the  residents  of  the  particular  district 
in  which  it  was  situated.  Thus  it  was 
established  that  the  fate  of  an  ordinance 
excluding  businesses,  legitimate  in  nature, 
yet  obnoxious  and  detrimental  to  the 
residents  of  the  community  in  which 
they  are  located,  rests  upon  its  reasonable- 
ness in  relation  to  the  object  which  it 
purports  to  carry  out  under  the  guise  of 
the  police  power. 

While  the  police  power  is  the  funda- 
mental authority  from  which  a  city  de- 


rives the  right  to  pass  so-called  social 
legislation,  there  must  be  some  sort  of  a 
delegation  from  the  state  to  the  munici- 
pality of  the  right  to  exercise  such  power. 
This  is  necessarily  so  because  a  munici- 
pality is  but  a  political  subdivision  of  the 
state  of  which  it  is  a  part,  existing  as  an 
agency  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
convenience  in  exercising  certain  govern- 
mental powers  delegated  to  it.  Prior  to 
1915,  the  source  of  power  from  which  all 
California  cities  derived  the  right  to  pass 
zoning  ordinances  was  a  general  provision 
of  the  State  Constitution  which  provided 
as  follows: 

"Cities  may  make  and  enforce 
within  their  limits  all  such  local, 
police,  sanitary,  and  other  regula- 
tions as  are  not  in  conflict  with  the 
general  laws." 

In  1915,  a  statute  was  passed  granting 
specific  authority  to  a  certain  class  of 
cities  to  zone  and  district  the  city  in 
accordance  with  zoning  principles.  But 
it  was  not  until  1917,  when  the  California 
Enabling  Act  was  passed,  that  specific 
authority  was  delegated  to  all  cities  of  the 
State  of  California  to  create  or  divide  the 
city  by  ordinance  into  districts,  to  regu- 
late private  property  as  to  the  use  for 
which  it  may  be  maintained,  the  height 
of  improvements  thereon,  and  the  re- 
quired open  spaces  for  light  and  air  under 
a  well  considered  building  plan.  The  ne- 
cessity of  an  enabling  act  is  amply  shown 
by  a  review  of  the  authorities  in  which 
is  found  only  one  state,  namely  Louisiana, 
which  has  upheld  zoning  in  the  absence 
of  a  delegation  of  authority  to  the  munici- 
pality,* and  in  only  a  few  states  has  it 
been   upheld   under   a   general    constitu- 


*Civello  V.  New  Orleans  (1923)  154  So.  97,  97  So.  440,  distinguished  the  two  earlier  cases  of  Calvo 
V.  City  of  New  Orleans  (1917)  135  La.  480,  67  So.  338;  State  ex  rel.  Blaise  v.  City  of  New  Orleans  (1917) 
142  La.  73,  76  So.  244,  holding  it  is  sufficient  that  the  state  constitution  does  not  forbid  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  for  city  planning  and  zoning  and  that  an  enabling  act  is  not  necessary.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  1921,  when  the  new  constitution  of  Louisiana  was  drawn.  Section  29  of  .Article  14 
provides  as  follows:  "All  municipalities  are  authorized  to  zone  their  territory,  to  create  residential,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  districts,  and  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  places  of  business  in  residential 
districts." 
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tional  provision. t  In  the  rnajority  of 
states,  zoning  ordinances  have  been  held 
invalid  in  the  absence  of  specific  authority 
on  the  ground  that,  in  so  acting,  the 
municipality  is  exercising  authority  in 
excess  of  that  actually  possessed.  J 

With  only  the  foregoing  principles  as 
precedent,  Miller  v.  Board  of  Public 
Works  and  Zahn  v.  Board  of  Public 
Works  were  decided  in  1924.  The  Miller 
case,  supra,  was  decided  first,  and  upon 
the  basis  of  the  principles  established  in 
that  decision,  the  Zahn  case  (supra),  was 
decided  by  the  sarne  court  the  following 
day.  In  the  Miller  case,  (supra),  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  erection  of 
dwellings  cornprising  rnore  than  two  flats 
in  certain  districts  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  was  held  valid  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  and  in  the  Zahn  case, 
(supra),  an  ordinance  prohibiting  certain 
classes  of  businesses  on  certain  residential 
boulevards  in  Los  Angeles  was  held  valid 
by  the  same  tribunal,  both  ordinances 
being  enacted  pursuant  to  a  compre- 
hensive zone  plan  for  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles.  These  cases  again  extend  the 
scope  of  regulation  permissible  under  the 
police  power  by  a  municipality  acting 
under  delegated  specific  authority  from 
the  state  and  settle  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  comprehensive  zone  ordinances 
in  California.  In  the  Miller  case,  supra, 
Mr.  Justice  Lennon,  while  upholding  the 
validity  of  comprehensive  zoning  chiefly 
upon  the  "protection  of  the  civic  and 
social  values  of  the  American  home," 
said  in  the  course  of  his  opinion  in  that 
case,  at  page  433 : 


"It  may  be  safely  said,  we  think, 
that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  regulation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  city,  under  a  compre- 
hensive and  carefully  considered  zon- 
ing plan,  does  tend  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  a  community,  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such 
a  plan,  when  fairly  conceived  and 
equally  applied,  is  well  within  the 
scope  of  the  police  power.  The  in- 
crease of  our  urban  population  makes 
regulation  necessary.  As  the  con- 
gestion of  our  cities  increases,  like- 
wise do  the  problems  of  traffic  con- 
trol, police,  fire  and  health  protec- 
tion. Comprehensive  and  systematic 
zoning  aids  in  the  successful  solution 
of  these  problems  and  obviously 
tends  thereby  to  affirmatively  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare." 
And  at  page  489  appear  two  tests  upon 
which  the  legality  of  comprehensive  zone 
ordinances  is  determined  by  the  state 
courts: 

"The  duty,  therefore,  devolves 
upon  the  courts  to  determine  in  each 
instance  whether  or  not  the  ordi- 
nance, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is 
invalid.  In  the  determination  of  this 
problem  two  questions  present  them- 
selves: (1)  Is  the  scheme  of  zoning 
as  a  whole,  sound,  that  is  to  say,  is 
the  method  of  classification  and  dis- 
tricting reasonably  necessary  to  the 
public  health,  safety,  morals  or  gen- 
eral welfare?  and  (2)  has  the  scheme 
of  classification  and  districting  been 


tStorer  v.  Downey  (1913)  215  Mass.  273,  102  N.  E.  321;  Ex  Parte  Montgomery  (1912)  163  Cal. 
457,  127  Pac.  1070,  holding  an  ordinance  so  drawn  as  not  to  be  arbitrary  or  discriminatory  is  valid  under 
a  general  grant  of  the  police  power  to  the  municipality  in  the  state  constitution  although  no  enabling  act 
has  been  passed,  granting  specific  authority  to  invoke  the  police  power  in  such  an  instance.  Adams  v. 
Milwaukee  144  \v!s.  371,  129  N.  W.  518,  43  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  1066-affirmed  228  U.  S.  572,  57  L.  Ed.  971. 
33  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  610  "when  authorized  by  legislation,  whether  in  municipal  charter  or  in  general  statutes, 
municipal  corporations  may  enact  and  enforce  ordinances  for  the  abatement  of  public  nuisances  and 
the  preservation  of  public  health." 


(1914)  105 


tPeople  ex  rel  Friend  v.  City   of  Chicago  (1913)  261  111.  16,  103  N.  E.  609;  People  v.  Ericsson 
105  N.  E.  315,  263  111.  368;  Bostock  v.  Sams  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  (1902)  97  Md.  400,  52 


also  see  ante  Note  41. 
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applied  fairly  and  impartially  in  each 
instance?" 

These  decisions  hold  valid  and  consti- 
tutional an  ordinance,  which  regulates 
and  restricts  the  use  of  property  through- 
out a  municipality  by  zones,  or  districts, 
established  under  a  comprehensive  zone 
plan  when  the  method  of  classification  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  morals  or  general  welfare  and  the 
scheme  of  classification  has  been  fairly 
and  impartially  applied,  whether  or  not 
the  particular  business  is  at  all  obnoxious 
or  detrimental  to  the  particular  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  located. 

An  appeal  was  taken  upon  the  decisions 
handed  down  in  these  two  cases  by  the 
state  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  usual  constitutional 
questions.  Both  cases  were  affirmed  upon 
the  basis  of  the  decision  handed  down  by 
that  Court  on  November  22nd,  1926,  in 
the  case  of  Village  of  Euclid  v.  Ambler 
Realty  Company,  in  which  opinion  every 
question  presented  by  the  appeal  in  the 
Miller  and  Zahn  cases  was  decided 
by  that  tribunal.  The  Euclid  case  was 
a  case  on  appeal  from  the  court  of  last 
resort  of  Ohio,  in  which  a  comprehensive 
zone  ordinance  was  brought  before  the 
Court  on  the  constitutional  questions  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  validity  of  the 
ordinance  was  upheld.  The  sanction  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was 
thus  given  to  the  expansion  of  the  police 
power  to  sustain  the  validity  of  compre- 
hensive zoning  ordinances  enacted  by 
municipalities.  In  so  holding  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland  said: 

"Building  zone  laws  are  of  modern 
origin.  They  began  in  this  country 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Until 
recent  years,  urban  life  was  compara- 
tively simple;  but  with  the  great  in- 
crease and  concentration  of  popula- 
tion, problems  have  developed,  which 
require  additional  restrictions  in  re- 
spect of  the  use  and  occupation  of 


private  lands  in  urban  communities. 
Regulations,  the  wisdom,  necessity 
and  validity  of  which,  as  applied  to 
existing  conditions,  are  so  apparent 
that  they  are  now  uniformly  sus- 
tained, a  century  ago,  or  even  a  half 
century  ago,  probably  would  have 
been  rejected  as  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive. Such  regulations  are  sus- 
tained, under  the  complex  conditions 
of  our  day,  for  reasons  analogous  to 
those  which  justify  traffic  regulations 
which,  before  the  advent  of  automo- 
biles and  rapid  transit  street  railways 
would  have  been  condemned  as  fatal- 
ly arbitrary  and  unreasonable.  And 
in  this  there  is  no  inconsistency,  for 
while  the  meaning  of  constitutional 
guarantees  never  varies,  the  scope 
of  their  application  must  expand 
or  contract  to  meet  the  new  and  dif- 
ferent conditions  coming  within  the 
field  of  their  operations.  In  a  chang- 
ing world  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise." 

Use  Zoning 
In  years  gone  by  it  was  considered  law- 
ful for  an  owner  of  property  to  use  his 
property  in  any  way  he  saw  fit,  without 
regard  or  consideration  of  his  neighbors. 
The  first  check  upon  this  form  of  personal 
freedom  in  the  use  of  private  property 
was  in  the  form  of  deed  restrictions  or 
private  covenant.  But  these  were  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  specific 
interests  and  were  often  violated  and  in- 
variably abandoned  at  their  expiration. 
They  were  not  conceived  with  the  idea 
of  protecting  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community.  Today,  it  is  universally 
recognized  that  individual  freedom  in  the 
use  of  property  is  permissible  only  insofar 
as  it  is  not  detrimental  or  injurious  to  the 
health,  safety  or  welfare  of  the  general 
public. 

The  first  municipal  regulations  of  the 
use  of  private  property  enacted  under  the 
"community  power"  or  police  power  and 
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sustained  by  the  courts  were  fire  restric- 
^  tions,  designed  to  protect  the  safety  of 
V  people  living  in  close  proximity.  The 
B  next  municipal  restrictions  to  be  sustained 
were  the  building  codes  and  the  tenement 
house  laws,  enacted  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health.  Next,  height  restrictions 
were  sustained  by  the  courts  as  being 
beneficial  to  the  public  health  and  safety. 
Contemporaneously,  municipal  restric- 
tion had  been  placed  upon  certain  busi- 
nesses and  industries  which  were  deemed 
objectionable  as  constituting  nuisances 
and  these  restrictions  were  sustained  by 
the  courts.  The  restriction  was  then 
extended  to  businesses  and  industries 
which,  although  not  actual  nuisances  in 
themselves  were  deemed  objectionable  in 
the  particular  locality  in  which  they  were 
located  and  again  the  restrictions  were 
sustained.  Next,  segregation  of  residences 
and  businesses  was  provided  for  by 
municipal  authorities  and  sustained  gen- 
erally. The  crux  of  municipal  restriction 
of  private  property  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  health,  safety,  morals  or  gen- 
'  eral  welfare,  is  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  residential  districts,  from  which 
business  and  trade  of  every  sort,  including 
hotels  and  apartment  houses,  are  ex- 
cluded. While  the  constitutionality  of 
this  type  of  ordinance  was  greatly 
doubted,  it  has  very  recently  been  upheld 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

It  would  seem  evident  from  this  general 
review  of  the  attitude  of  our  courts 
toward  the  restrictions  placed  by  munici- 
palities on  private  property  that  they 
will  not  look  askance  upon  any  compre- 
hensive plan  to  govern  the  height,  size, 
or  use  of  buildings,  which  is  shown  to  be 
enacted  under  a  valid  delegation  of  au- 
thority from  the  state,  the  application 
reasonable  and  not  arbitrary  or  discrimi- 
natory and  so  drawn  as  to  bear  a  reason- 
able relation  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
morals  or  general  welfare. 

It  would  seem  a  logical  prediction,  in 
view  of  "the  constantly  increasing  density 


of  our  urban  populations,  the  multiply- 
ing forms  of  industry  and  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  civilization,"  to  sav 
that  in  the  future  municipal  restriction  of 
private  property  will  become  greater  and 
will  be  sustained  under  the  expanding 
police  power  in  that  due  to  changed  con- 
ditions such  restrictions  are  necessary  for 
the  public  health,  safety,  morals  or  gen- 
eral welfare. 

At  the  present  day  the  decisions  of  the 
state  and  federal  courts  indicate  con- 
clusively that  municipal  regulation  of 
private  property  in  the  form  of  a  compre- 
hensive zoning  ordinance,  enacted  under 
the  police  power,  will  be  held  valid,  pro- 
vided, it  can  be  shown:  First,  that 
they  will  promote  the  general  wealth, 
safety,  convenience,  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  community;  Second,  that  the 
use,  height  and  area  classifications  and 
regulations  are  reasonable;  Third,  that 
the  districts  into  which  the  city  has  been 
divided,  as  well  as  the  application  of  the 
classifications  and  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  to  the  different  districts,  are 
reasonable  and  not  arbitrary  or  dis- 
criminatory. 

Height  and  Area  Zoning 
Height  and  area  regulations,  so  framed 
as  to  bear  a  reasonable  relation  toward 
the  public  health,  safety,  morals  or  gen- 
eral welfare  in  the  matter  of  access  of 
light  and  air,  protection  from  fire  or  col- 
lapse, and  the  dexterousness  for  fighting 
fire,  based  upon  a  valid  enabling  act, 
and  so  applied  as  not  to  be  discriminatory, 
unreasonable  or  arbitrary,  have  been  up- 
held as  a  valid  and  constitutional  exercise 
ot  the  police  power  tor  many  years. 
The  first  manifestation  of  regulations 
enacted  under  the  police  power  for  the 
restriction  ot  the  heights  of  buildings  was 
in  1904,  when  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts enacted  a  statute  providing  for 
the  general  limitation  of  building  heights 
in  the  City  ot  Boston.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  upheld  the  statute 
as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  in 
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the  interests  of  the  public  health,  safety 
and  general  welfare,  and  on  appeal  the 
decision  of  that  Court  was  affirmed  and 
the  validity  of  the  statute  sustained  by 
the  United  States  Suprerne  Court. 

While  this  decision  upheld  generally, 
height  zoning  by  a  municipality  when  so 
framed  as  to  have  some  relation  to  the 
access  of  light  and  air,  protection  from 
fire,  or  collapse,  or  the  aptitude  for  fight- 
ing fire,  such  doctrine  has  not  been  with- 
out limitation.  Ordinances  have  been 
held  invalid  because  the  regulation  is 
not  related  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
morals,  or  general  welfare,  (as  in  the  case 
where  the  ordinance  in  question  attempts 
to  prohibit  one-story  stores  and  thus 
make  all  stores  have  two  stories  or  more) 
because  the  state  has  not  passed  an 
enabling  act  authorizing  zoning,  because 
the  zoning  is  for  a  particular  preferential 
locality  that  it  is  desired  to  beautify, 
or  because  the  regulation  is  deliberately 
intended  to  protect  obsolete  one-family 
houses  at  the  expense  of  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  a  multi-family  house  or  busi- 
ness district. 

Ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  height 
and  area,  in  the  absence  of  error  on  the 
part  of  the  municipality  in  the  framing  or 
applying  of  the  ordinance,  or  the  lack  of 
the  general  power  to  so  legislate,  have 
been  uniformly  upheld  in  this  country. 
A  Justification  of  Zoning 

In  this  day  of  the  "constantly  increas- 
ing density  of  our  urban  populations,  the 
multiplying  forms  of  industry  and  the 
growing  complexity  of  our  civilization," 
zone  laws  present  to  the  courts  the  ques- 
tion of  the  balance  to  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  right  of  the  individual  to  the 
free  and  unrestricted  use  of  his  property 
and  the  limitations  that  must  necessarily 
be  placed  thereon  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  welfare. 


Freund  classifies  public  interests  into 
three  categories,  (1)  primary  interests  of 
safety,  order  and  morals;  (2)  economic 
interests;  (3)  political  interest.  Zoning 
legislation  is  essentially  a  "primary  social 
interest"  for  the  betterment  of  the  public 
welfare.  Restriction  of  the  acts  of  mem- 
bers comprising  society,  by  society  as  a 
whole,  for  the  benefit  of  society  as  an 
entirety,  is  of  age-old  recognition.  The 
police  power  is  the  exemplification  of  this 
doctrine  of  community  power.  The  basis 
of  all  zoning  legislation  is  the  police 
power. 

The  enactment  of  a  zoning  ordinance  is 
an  exercise  of  the  community  power;  it  is 
the  action  of  the  people  collectively, 
through  their  duly  constituted  repre- 
sentatives, to  do  for  themselves  what  they 
can  not  do  individually.  The  courts  have 
indicated  that  they  will  hold  the  welfare 
of  the  community  as  paramount  and 
superior  to  the  private  interests  or  the 
financial  profit  of  the  individual.  That 
the  "greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
shall  prevail"*  has  been  sustained  re- 
peatedly. 

To  justify  the  restricting  of  the  rights 
of  individuals  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
welfare,  there  must  be  clear,  substantial 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  society. 
Modern  inventions  and  the  consequent 
change  in  civilization  has  supplied  the 
reason  for  the  rule  of  zoning  legislation, 
and  a  steady  and  unfaltering  tendency 
toward  more  complex  conditions  in  the 
future  have  added  weight,  since  zoning, 
by  its  nature,  looks  not  to  a  present 
change,  but  to  a  remedy  for  the  future. 
In  general,  the  reasons  for  the  zoning  of 
American  cities  is  ably  stated  by  Mr. 
Newton  F.  Baker: 

"American  cities  have  grown  un- 
planned and  undirected.  The  aver- 
age city  of  today  is  composed  of  a 

{Continued  on  page  B51) 


*"There  must  be  progress,  and  if  in  its  march  private  interests  are  in  the  way,  they  must  yield  to 
the  good  of  the  community."  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Hadacheck  v. 
Sebastian,  note  37  supra. 
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As  your  motor  purrs  along  over  the  200  miles  of 
smooth  asphaltic  concrete  on  the  Columbia  River 
Highway— one  of  the  great  scenic  displays  in  Amer- 
ica— you  can't  help  but  notice  the  restful  appearance 
of  asphaltic  concrete.  No  glare.  No  expansion  joints. 
Inconspicuous.  Attractive — but  subdued.  Harmoniz- 
ing with  nature— never  competing.  All  due  to  its  dark 
color.  Ideal  for  the  country  highway,  or  the  city  street. 


k     t  t      r     Irtc ,  Crams  Pan,  Ort 

But  the  economy  of  asphaltic  concrete  appeals  even 
more  than  its  appearance.  These  pavements  have 
often  given  from  15  to  20  years  of  service  with  little 
or  no  upkeep  cost. 

Yet,  asphaltic  concrete  costs  no  more  to  lay  than  any 
other  hard-surface  pavement, — less,  on  the  average. 
Investigate  asphaltic  concrete,  before  you  pave. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


ASPHALTIC  CONCRE 


-fir  durahiUh 
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UP  IN  THE  AIR 

The  Present  and  Future  of  the  Law  of  Aviation. 


From  time  "the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary  thereof"  the 
lawyer  has  been  known  as  the  most  con- 
servative element  in  the  community. 
He  has  always  had  his  two  feet  on  the 
ground.  But  in  this  modern  age,  with 
the  advance  of  science  and  invention, 
even  the  legal  worm  has  turned,  and  as  a 
result  the  legal  profession  is  literally  go- 
ing "up  in  the  air." 

The  various  states  have  either  retained 
their  right  to  sovereignty  over  the  air- 
space above  the  territory  of  each  or 
turned  this  sovereignty  over  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  California  has  taken 
the  last-mentioned  attitude,  and  pro- 
vided that  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passes  legislation  to  con- 
trol and  direct  the  operation  of  aircraft 
over  all  the  territory  and  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States,  the  Cali- 
fornia state  law  governing  aircraft  shall 
automoatically  cease  and  become  void. 
(Act  of  June  3,  1921,  Sec.  13,  Chap.  783.) 
Florida  followed  California's  lead.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Michigan  and  Hawaii  have  retained 
sovereignty  until  a  constitutional  grant 
of  the  people  of  the  state  or  territory  is 
made  to  the  federal  government. 

The  position  taken  by  California  seems 
the  correct  one,  as  aviation  should  not  be 
hampered  by  differing  state  regulations. 

The  lawyer  of  today  will  have  to  alter 
his  conception  of  land  ownership  and  its 
extension  "ad  caelum"  as  taught  by 
Blackstone.  Alter  much  debate  and  vary- 
ing theories,  it  has  been  decided  to  limit 
the  ownership  of  the  individual  in  the 
airspace  over  his  property  to  that  zone 
which  is   below    the  "safe"  flying   zone, 


known  as  the  "minimum  or  safe  altitude." 
The  state  or  nation  is  sovereign  over  the 
air  space  used  for  the  free  passage  of  air 
craft.  Various  cities  have  set  a  definite 
"minimum  safe  altitude."  Among  others 
Los  Angeles  requires  all  aircraft  to  main- 
tain an  altitude  of  at  least  1,000  feet. 
So,  in  lieu  the  "speed  cop"  who  trails  the 
unsuspecting  autoist,  the  flyer  must  be- 
ware of  the  "height  cop,"  who  will  see 
that  he  flies  at  a  proper  elevation. 

Under  authority  of  the  Air  Commerce 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
established  a  rule  that  "except  in  taking 
off  and  landing,  aircraft  shall  not  be 
flown  over  congested  parts  of  cities,  towns 
or  settlements  except  at  a  height  to  per- 
mit a  reasonably  safe  emergency  landing. 
That  in  no  event  shall  such  flight  be  less 
than  1,000  feet." 

The  field  of  law  having  to  do  with 
injuries  to  person  or  property  is  to  have 
a  wide  extension  in  the  development  of 
aviation.  The  aviator  will  of  necessity 
have  to  secure  insurance,  and  in  turn  the 
field  of  insurance  law  will  also  burst  far 
beyond  its  present  limitations.  In  this 
regard,  the  aviator  will  be  answerable  in 
damages  for  dropping  articles  from  his 
aircraft  and  injuring  persons  or  property. 
He  will  be  liable  for  landing  on  private 
property,  even  if  the  landing  be  forced. 
Reckless  driving  with  a  resultant  injury 
to  passing  aircrafts  will  also  be  a  liability 
on  the  aviator.  There  are  even  now 
definite  rules  of  the  road — keep  to  the 
right,  slow  down  to  allow  aircraft  to  pass, 
and  other  regulations  to  avoid  accidents 
which  are  being  observed  by  aviators. 

In  commercial  aviation  the  liability 
of  a  common  carrier,  attaches  to  those 
aircraft  which  are  held  out  as  a  common 
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GE^ERATIO^ 

—  this  better  type  of  pavement 

y^^NY  PAVEMENT,  to  be  a  worth  while  in' 
XjIL  vestment  to  taxpayers,  should  maintain  its 
wearing  efficiency  for  at  least  lo  years.  Asphalt 
meets  this  specification.  It's  the  most  economical 
type  of  pavement  known.  This  is  one  of  the  rea' 
sons  why  asphaltic  pavements  are  being  recom' 
mended  by  western  highway  engineers.  There  are 
other  reasons  also: 

1.  Lower  original  cost. 

a.  Smooth  surface.  Low  traction  resistance. 

3.  No  surface  buckling.  Contraction  and  expao' 
sion  absorbed  within  pavement  itself. 

4.  Noiseless,  dustless,  easily  cleaned. 

5.  Practical  for  resurfacing. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  replaced.  No  traffic  delays 
when  cut  into. 

7.  Moisture  placed  under  perfect  control.  Water 
can't  reach  subgrade  as  all  joints  are  sealed. 


. . .  communicate  with  any 
Union  Oil  Com(>any  local 
office  for  quotations  and 
further  information ...  or 
wn-ite  us  direct,  care  Union 
Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles 

vmiow 
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carrier;  which  have  a  definite  schedule;  to   the   aircraft   being  such   a   dangerous 

uniform  tariff;  and  a  duty  to  accept  pas-  instrumentality. 

sengers  applying  for  transportation.  In  Extract  from  an  article  by  Frederick 
fact,  thev  are  held  to  more  stringent  W.  Kant  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  pub- 
duties  than  other  common  carriers,  due  lished  in  "Summons." 


BUREAU  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
Washington 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ENGINEERING  ABSTRACTS 
An  Investigation  into  the  Effect  of  Pasteurization  on  the  Bovine  Tubercle  Bacillus 
in  Naturally  Infected  Tuberculous  Milks.     L.  J.  ^leanwell.     The  Jom-nal  of 
Hygiene,  Vol.  26,  No.  4,  October,  1927,  pp.  392-402. 

Results  obtained  by  other  workers  in  studying  the  effect  of  pasteurization  upon 
the  tubercle  bacillus  in  milk,  either  naturally  or  artificially  infected,  are  reviewed. 
The  author  points  out  that  apparent  differences  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  greater  viru- 
lence of  the  organisms  in  naturally  infected  milk.  He  also  considers  the  possibility 
of  latent  infections  and  in  his  experiemental  work  kept  guinea  pigs  100  days  or  more. 

He  pasteurized  separately  in  special  laboratory  apparatus  designed  to  heat  every 
particle  of  the  milk  to  a  uniform  and  accurately  determined  temperature,  the  natur- 
ally infected  milk  from  3  cows  known  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 
The  milk  from  cow  number  one  was  abnormal  in  appearance,  a  flocculent  mass  sepa- 
rating out  on  standing.  The  milk  from  the  other  two  cows  was  normal  although 
slightly  darker  in  color  at  times. 

The  centrifugalized  deposit  and  cream  from  pasteurized,  naturally  infected  milk 
was  injected  into  guinea  pigs  with  the  following  results:  Two  pigs  out  of  284  injected 
developed  tuberculosis  with  milk  treated  at  145°  F.  for  30  minutes,  140°  F.  for  30 
minutes,  and  140°  F.  for  20  minutes,  respectively,  whereas  10  pigs  out  of  12  injected 
developed  tuberculosis  with  milk  treated  at  138.8°  F.  for  20  minutes.  Coagulated 
material  collecting  on  the  cooler  in  some  of  the  experiments  was  ground  up  with 
saline  and  injected  into  guinea  pigs  with  the  following  results:  Two  pigs  out  of  44 
injected  developed  tuberculosis  with  material  from  milk  treated  at  145  F.  for  30 
minutes  and  140°  F.  for  20  minutes.  None  of  the  6  pigs  injected  with  this  material 
from  milk  treated  at  138.8°  F.  for  20  minutes  developed  tuberculosis. 

The  author  mentions  collecting  control  samples  but  gives  no  results  leaving  an 
open  question  as  to  the  significance  of  the  large  number  of  negative  results  obtained 
with  pasteurized  milk. — W.  D.  Tiedeman. 

Treatment  of  Packing  Plant  Wastes.     Frederick  G.  Nelson.     Canadian  Engineer, 
Vol.  53,  No.  25,  December  20,  1927,  pp.  627-629. 

A  description  of  the  activated  sludge  plant  operated  by  the  Iowa  State  College 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  at  the  packing  works  of  J.  E.  Decker  &  Son,  Mason, 
Iowa,  with  an  outline  of  operating  experiences.  The  plant  consists  of  a  Dorco  rotary 
screen,  primary  settling  tank,  2  aeration  tanks,  secondary  settling  tank  and  a  sludge 
reaeration  tank.  Both  settling  tanks  are  of  the  Dorr  type,  equipped  with  thickeners. 
The  average  hourly  flow  varied  from  200-490  g.p.m.,  dropping  to  125  g.p.m.  on  Sun- 
days. During  periods  of  low  flow,  difficulties  were  experienced  due  to  the  primary 
settling  tanks  becoming  septic,  this  condition  giving  rise  to  disturbances  in  the  puri- 
fication process.  With  a  sludge  return  of  50  g.p.m.,  the  theoretical  detention  period 
in  the  sludge  reaeration  tank  is  534  hom"s.    This  tank,  which  was  installed  after  the 
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plant  had  been  in  operation  some  time,  has  effected  a  great  improvement.  The  short 
period  of  aeration  has  Httle  effect,  however,  when  the  sludge  is  septic.  Increasing 
sludge  return  to  150  g.p.m.  by  returning  sludge  directly  to  the  aeration  tank  during 
low  flow  periods  has  been  found  to  facilitate  the  building  up  of  a  large  amount  of 
sludge  for  use  when  the  flow  increases. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  factors  encountered  has  been  the  rising  of  sludge  in 
the  final  settling  tank.  This  occurs  when  the  sludge  is  under-  or  over-aerated,  or 
slightly  septic.  Applying  a  continuous  spray  of  water  to  the  scum  formed  has  been 
partially  successful  in  causing  the  sludge  to  .re-settle.  Carefully  controlling  the  air 
supply  is  the  best  method  of  combating  this  condition. 

On  some  days  extreme  foaming  has  occurred  in  the  aeration  tanks,  the  foam  at 
times  covering  the  tanks  to  a  depth  of  6  ft.  and  the  ground  to  depth  of  1  to  4  ft.  for 
a  distance  of  50  ft.  Foaming  apparently  occurs  at  certain  intervals  when  the  tanks 
are  changing  from  an  under-aerated  to  a  fully  aerated  condition.  Probably  the  most 
effective  remedy  would  be  either  the  use  of  oil  in  the  tanks  or  the  application  of  a 
flat,  horizontal  spray  of  water  which  would  tend  to  cut  the  foam. 

To  correct  unequal  distribution  of  air  the  tanks  were  dewatered  and  cleaned.  A 
heavy  deposit  of  sand  and  organic  matter  was  found  on  the  entire  bottom  of  the  aera- 
tion tanks  to  a  depth  of  4-6  inches.  The  filtros  plates  were  cleaned  by  scrubbing, 
soaking  in  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.14)  and  finally  washing  with  hot  water  applied 
through  a  nozzle  under  pressure.  The  method  employed  for  testing  the  loss-of-head 
through  the  plates  before  replacing  them  is  outlined. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  out  on  de watering  the  sludge  with  an  American 
Continuous  Filter.  The  primary  sludge,  which  contains  6%  dry  solids  when  treated 
with  10  lbs.  of  alum  per  1000  gals.,  filters  readily  to  71%  moisture.  A  few  determina- 
tions have  indicated  an  erratic  solid  content  in  the  activated  sludge  varying  from  0.25 
to  1.5%.  A  mixture  of  75%  activated  and  25%  primary  sludge  treated  with  5  lb. 
alum  per  1000  gals.,  gave  a  cake  with  75%  moisture  or  a  little  higher.  A  few  tests 
with  ferric  chloride  also  gave  good  results,  but  the  moisture  content  of  the  cake  was 
somewhat  higher.  The  mixture  of  sludges  filters  more  rapidly  than  the  primary 
sludge  alone.  It  is  not  expeoted  that  the  plant  will  be  able  to  successfully  treat  the 
wastes  during  the  approaching  peak  kilhng  season. — R.  E.  Thompson. 


SWIMMING  POOLS  AND  BATHING  PLACES 

Purification  of  Swimming  Baths  Water — A  Leeds  Installation.     Anon.     Surveyor, 

Vol.  72,  No.  1865,  October  21,  1927.  p.  374. 
A  brief  article  covering  the  purification  plant  for  the  two  swimming  baths  at 
Holbeck.  The  combined  capacity  of  the  baths  is  103,000  gallons.  The  water  is 
circulated  through  the  purification  plant  once  each  six  hours.  It  is  taken  from  the 
deep  end  of  the  bath  by  an  electrically  driven  pump  and  discharged  to  the  chemical 
mixing  and  storage  tanks  from  which  it  passes  through  to  8'  diameter  "Pulsometer" 
pressure  filters  operated  by  172.000  gallons  per  square  feet  per  hour.  The  water  is 
heated  and  aerated  before  returning  to  the  pool,  aeration  being  supplied  by  com- 
pressor.— R.  E.  Tarbett. 
The  Water  Purification  Equipment  of  the  Public  Baths  of  St.  Gallen.     W.  Grimm. 

(Monats.-Bull.  schweiz.     Ver.  Gas-Wasserfach,    192(3,  No.   5,   7  pp.)     From 

Chemical  Abstracts,  Vol.  21,  No.  15,  August  10,  1927,  p.  2519.     (Abstd.  by 

J.  N.  Wickert.) 
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"The  pool  has  a  surface  of  200  sq.  m.,  a  water  vol.  of  300  cu.  m.  and  accommodates 
about  61,000  people  a  year.  50,000  cu.  m.  a  year  of  the  standard  drinking  water 
supply  is  required.  It  is  kept  at  a  temp,  of  23.5°.  The  water  is  withdrawn  from  the 
deep  end,  passed  through  a  rapid  sand  filter,  chlorinated  and  returned  to  the  shallow 
end.  The  added  water  enters  with  that  which  has  just  been  chlorinated.  The  CI 
content  of  the  purified  water  is  0.5  to  0.9  g.  per  cu.  m.  The  capacity  of  the  filters 
is  4  times  the  vol.  of  the  tank." — Arthur  P.  Miller. 

State   Regulation   of   Bathing   Places.     Arthur   M.    Crane.     Journal   of   American 
Association    for    Promotion    of    Hygiene    and    Public    Baths,  Vol.    9,    1927. 
pp.  30-33. 
The  writer  notes  in  discussion  of  the  American  Public  Health  Assn.  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Bathing  Places  that  it  is  quite  within  the  province  of  duly 
constituted  health  authorities  to  specify  a  certain  degree  of  purity  of  pool  water 
and  this  to  be  enforced  by  the  police  power  of  the  state,  but  the  directions  as  to  how 
these  results  may  be  obtained  should  not  be  in  the  form  of  an  arbitrary-  rule  or  regu- 
lation subject  to  penalty.     Further  comment  is  made  on  certain  items  of  the  Report. — 
J.  L.  Robertson. 

Layout  of  Accessory  Equipment  in  a  Modem  Swimming  Pool.  J.  Frederick  Jackson. 
Engineering  News-Record,  Vol.  98,  No.  6,  February  10,  1927.  pp.  232-233. 
A  description  of  a  new  pool  located  at  the  St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum,  New  Havens 
Conn.,  is  given.  The  usual  design  and  construction  was  followed.  Vacuum  washer 
connections  are  provided  for  cleaning  the  pool.  One  important  point  in  the  design 
is  that  the  water  supply  line,  drains  for  outlets  and  scum  gutters  and  pipe  for  vacuum 
cleaner  are  all  placed  in  a  passage  in  the  basement  where  they  are  accessible. — 
Arthur  P.  Miller. 


(Continued  from  page  24-5) 

number  of  communities  that  have 
been  gradually  incorporated  as  the 
original  village  or  town  has  expanded. 
There  has  been  little  co-ordination 
of  effort  in  or  between  these  various 
municipalities  or  sections  to  secure 
continuity  or  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  streets,  or  other  public 
property.      The    streets,    parks    and 


public  buildings  that  happen  to  be  lo- 
cated properly  are  the  result  of  acci- 
dent rather  than  plan.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  necessary  to  find  means 
today  to  make  corrections  and  pre- 
vent haphazard  development,  if  the 
requirements  of  the  future  city  are  to 
be  met.  One  method  of  directing  the 
future    growth    of    the    city    is    by 

zoning."  {To  be  continued^ 


(Continued  from  page  2.U)  y^^^^^   rcccived  as  a  rcsult  of  the  refuse 

city.     The   unusual   accessibility   of  the  j^^^^^^g^      j,^    f^^^    j^    j^    highly    probable 

course  has  appealed  to  many  women  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  players  knew  that 

young  people,  who  otherwise  would  not  the  dumps  were  in  the  vicinity, 
play  at  more  distant  courses.  We   are   therefore  justified   in   stating 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  45,000  that    Alameda    has    successfully    acconi- 

players  have  used  the  course  up  to  May  plished  a  most  unusual  combination,  that 

1,   1928,   but  very   few  complaints   have  of  golf  and  garbage. 
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(Continued  from  page  22S) 

planning  commission  has  rendered  its 
decision  the  applicant  or  other  party 
feeling  aggrieved  may  file  a  petition  for 
rehearing  before  the  planning  commission 
on  the  grounds:  (1)  that  the  original 
hearing  was  not  fair  or  complete;  (2)  that 
there  were  irregularities  in  the  proceed- 
ings; (3)  that  petitioner  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise; (4)  that  he  has  newly  discovered 
evidence;  (5)  that  the  evidence  submitted 
did  not  justify  the  decision,  and  (6)  that 
there  were  errors  at  the  first  hearing. 
If  the  city  planning  commission  turns 
down  the  petition  for  rehearing,  the  ag- 
grieved party  may  then  appeal  to  the  city 
council,  provided  that  if  the  vote  of  the 
city  planning  commission  in  turning  down 
the  petition  for  rehearing  was  unanimous, 
then  no  hearing  shall  be  granted  by  the 
council  except  by  a  four-fifths  vote 
thereof. 

Section  19  provides  for  making  changes 
in  case  of  emergency.  Notice  and  hear- 
ing are  first  necessary  however,  and  the 
reason  for  the  emergency  must  be  recited 
in  the  ordinance  making  the  change. 

Section  21  empowers  the  city  planning 
commission  to  allow  temporary  uses  in 
certain  cases  unauthorized  in  the  district 
where  the  use  is  proposed  to  be  made. 

Section  22  forbids  the  renewal  of  a  pe- 
tition which  has  been  denied  until  a 
period  of  6  months  has  elapsed  from  the 
first  hearing. 

Section  23  imposes  a  penalty  on  any 
person  securing  signatures  by  fraud  or 
misrepresentation. 

Section  24  requires  the  applicants  tor 


building  permit  to  show  the  location  of 
the  proposed  building  on  the  lot,  and 
provides  that  no  building  permit  shall  be 
issued  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  proposed 
building  will  comply  with  the  zone 
ordinance. 

Section  25  places  a  height  limit  of  35 
feet  on  all  structures  erected  in  single 
family  zones,  and  a  limit  of  100  feet  of  all 
other  districts,  excepting,  however,  tow- 
ers, spires,  grain  elevators,  and  such  like 
structures  may  exceed  the  limited  height 
under  certain  specified  conditions. 

Section  26  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  set  back  lines.  It  is  worded  spe- 
cifically in  accordance  with  the  ordinance 
of  Roanoke,  Va.,  which  was  recently  sus- 
tained by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Sections  27  and  28  cover  side  yard  and 
rear  yard  areas.  The  provisions  are 
similar  to  existing  state  law  regulations. 

Section  29  covers  situations  .where  one 
building  is  erected  in  the  rear  of  another, 
and  the  provisions  there  are  specifically 
the  same  as  are  found  in  the  state  housing 
act. 

Section  30  covers  projections  in  yard 
areas  and  these  provisions  are  also  similar 
to  the  state  law. 

Section  31  relates  to  the  location  of 
public  buildings.  It  authorizes  the  coun- 
cil, after  conference  with  the  city  planning 
commission,  to  locate  such  buildings 
wherever  deemed  advisable  without  not- 
ice or  hearing. 

Section  32  provides  a  board  of  zoning 
appeals  consisting  of  the  city  manager, 
fire  chief,  health  officer,  city  attorney 
and  president  of  the  city  planning  com- 


SPECIALIST  IN  MUNICIPAL  LAW 
WANTS  POSITION 
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mission.  This  board  has  authority  to 
hear  and  consider  appeals  from  the  build- 
ing inspector.  Where  practical  difficulties 
or  unnecessary  hardships  prevent  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  from  being  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance,  it 
authorizes  the  board  to  allow  exceptions, 
providing  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
ordinance  is  observed. 

Section  33  provides  that  where  a  peti- 
tion for  reclassification  has  been  granted 
on  the  ground  that  the  petitioner  desires 
to  make  a  certain  specific  use  of  his  prop- 
erty, the  same  will  automatically  revert 
back  to  its  former  classification  unless  the 
proposed  use  is  exercised  within  six 
months. 

Section  34  relates  to  the  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  ordinance,  and  section 
35  provides  that  if  any  section  or  clause 
is  held  unconstitutional  it  will  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  ordinance. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  ordi- 
nance is  the  fact  that  it  requires  the 
posting  of  notices  prior  to  circulation  of  a 
petition.  In  that  way  the  property  own- 
ers who  will  be  more  directly  affected  by 
the  change  are  apprised  of  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  sign  a  peti- 
tion, and  thus  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  together  and  discussing  the 
matter  before  the  petition  is  actually  pre- 
sented to  them  for  signatures.  This  pro- 
vision was  embodied  in  the  old  zoning 
ordinance  of  Alameda  and  has  been  found 
to  work  out  very  satisfactorily. 

Another  significant  provision  is  one 
which  permits  the  construction  of  multi- 
ple dwellings  in  a  single  family  district  in 
case  the  proponent  secures  the  written 
consents  of  the  owners  of  the  majority 
of  the  property  within  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Upon  filing  the  written 
consents  with  the  building  inspector  a 
building  permit  is  issued  without  any 
further  requirements. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
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of  this  new  zone  ordinance  is  that  which 
provides  that  all  hearings  shall  be  held 
before  the  city  planning  commission. 
The  matter  cannot  be  taken  before  the 
city  council  until  after  the  aggrieved 
party  has  petitioned  for  a  rehearing  be- 
fore the  city  planning  commission,  and 
not  even  then  if  the  petition  for  rehearing 
is  denied  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mission, except  by  four-fifths  vote  of  the 
council. 

In  most  cities  the  procedure  is  such 
that  whenever  an  applicant  is  denied  by 
the  commission  he  immediately  appeals 
to  the  city  council  and  the  hearing  must 
be  held  all  over  again  and  all  the  evidence 
resubmitted  as  in  the  first  instance.  This 
is  very  objectionable,  and  a  zone  ordi- 
nance that  will  provide  some  means  for 
affording  such  unnecessary  hearing  before 
the  city  council  should  be  regarded  with 
favor.  It  is  hoped  that  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Alameda  zone  ordinance  will  ac- 
complish this  very  desirable  thing. 

Another  very  important  feature  is  the 
one  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
set  back  lines.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft  the  new  ordinance 
adopted  the  language  of  the  decision  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  which  upheld  the 
set  back  ordinance  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  and 
established  the  right  to  fix  set  back  lines 
under  the  police  power. 

The  board  of  zoning  appeals  which  is 
covered  in  section  32  of  the  ordinance  is 
another  important  provision.  Every 
official  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
zoning  realizes  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing provision  for  every  contingency, 
wherefore  it  is  necessary  to  devise  some 
arrangement  whereby  exceptional  cases 
may  be  disposed  of  fairly  and  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  general  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  ordinance. 

Extra  copies  of  this  ordinance  ma\  be 
obtained  by  addressing  league  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco  or  writing 
direct  to  the  citv  clerk  of  Alameda. 


(Continued  from  poje  .','4) 

ous  procedure,  for  immediately  you  did 
that  you  would  have  opened  the  door  to 
anything  that  is  allowed  in  an  apartment 
house  zone,  namely,  fire  department  sta- 
tions, lodge  halls,  police  stations,  .tele- 
phone exchanges,  hotels,  etc.,  which 
might  prove  objectionable  to  the  single 
residences  in  close  proximity.  Of  course 
I  am  assuming  that  the  man  may  change 
his  mind  after  the  re-zoning  of  his  lot. 
and  decide  to  sell  or  use  it  for  another 
use,  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  do. 
By  granting  him  a  special  permit  we  have 
tied  him  down  to  one  specific  use;  not 
only  that,  but  we  can  insist  that  he  go  no 
higher  than  the  adjoining  buildings,  con- 
form to  the  set-back  of  the  adjoining 
buildings,  and,  in  general,  respect  the 
present  development. 

ZoNiN-G  Maps 

Our  zoning  maps  are  made  part  of  the 
ordinance  and  are  published  with  it. 
These  maps  will  be  kept  up  co  date  as  to 
any  changes  made.  A  map,  of  course, 
cannot  be  re-published  every  time  a 
change  takes  place — this  will  be  done  by 
special  ordinance  with  the  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  property  in  question.  I  think 
that  possibly  at  the  end  of  each  year  each 
zoning  map  could  be  brought  up  to  date, 
re-published,  and  all  legal  descriptive 
ordinances  pertaining  to  that  map 
scrapped.  There  is  a  possibility  of  run- 
ning into  some  legal  objection  under  this 
procedure,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
discussed. 

Zoning  ordinances  must  of  necessity 
be  made  subject  to  change.  But  too 
many  changes  break  down  the  very 
purpose  for  which  zoning  regulations  are 
adopted,  i.  e.,  co  preserve  the  land  for  its 
highest  and  best  use,  and  to  prevent 
sporadic  development. 

I  do  not  favor  the  method  used  by 
some  cities  where  if  75%  of  the  property 
owners  request  a  change  it  is  inmiediately 
granted.     It  seems  to  me  that  we  run  the 
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chance  of  creating  greater  hardship  upon 
the  remaining  25%  than  we  would  by 
refusing  the  change  to  the  75%.  A 
hearing  should  be  granted  to  those  not 
signing  a  petition,  although  the  percent- 
age is  only  5%.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
there  is  a  100%  request  for  a  change, 
a  thorough  investigation  should  be  made, 
for  a  clever  man  can  get  almost  anyone 
to  sign  a  petition,  and  it  might  result  in  a 
serious  condition. 

I  believe  that  the  City  of  Sacramento, 
or  rather  the  City  Council,  instructs  the 
City  Manager  to  issue  a  temporary  per- 
mit to  the  applicant  when  the  Planning 
Board  recommends  a  change  on  a  75% 
petition  before  the  change  is  actually 
granted  by  the  Council.  This  seems  a 
rather  dangerous  procedure  for  in  the 
interim  how  does  the  City  Council  know 
that  vigorous  protest  will  not  be  made  by 
the  other  25%?  x'\nd  if  they  hear  the 
protest  as  they  should,  do  they  not  run 
the  chance  of  changing  their  minds  after 
having  the  facts  in  the  case?  I  assume 
that  the  temporary  permit  is  revocable, 
but  even  so,  have  we  noc  created  a  hard- 
ship to  the  man  who  received  the  tempo- 
rary permit,  which  later  is  revoked.  It 
seems  that  this  step  should  be  eliminated. 

The  duty  of  every  city  planner  and 
zoning  engineer  is  to  make  zoning  a 
popular  measure.  We  still  have  a  few 
belligerent  individuals  who  oppose  any- 
thing constructive,  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  Zoning  is  bound  to  meet 
with  approval  if  sold  to  the  people  in  the 
right  way,  and  ordinances  should  be  so 
constructed  that  individual  hardship  can 
be  taken  care  of  by  variations  and  amend- 
ments. 
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Burlingame 

Calexico 

Calipatria 

Calistoga 

Carmel-by-the- 

Chico 

Chino 

Chowchilla 

Chula  Vista 

Claremont 

Clovis 

Coalinga 

Colfax 

Colton 

Colusa 

Concord 

Corcoran 

Coming 

Coronado 

Compton 

Corona 

Covina 


Corte  Madera 
Crescent  City 
Culver  City 
Daly  City 
Davis 
Delano 
Dinuba 
Dixon 
Dorris 
Dunsmuir 
El  Cajon 
El  Centro 
El  Cerrito 
El  Monte 
El  Segundo 
Elsinore 
Emeryville 
Escondido 
Etna 
Eureka 
Exeter 
Fairfield 
Femdale 
Fillmore 
Fort  Bragg 
Fort  Jones 
Fortuna 
Fowler 
Fresno 
FuUerton 
Gilroy 

Grass  Valley 
•Sea  Glendale 
Glendora 
Gridley 
Gustine 
Hanford 
Hawthorne 
Hayward 
Healdsburg 
Hemet 
Hercules 
Hermosa  Beach 
Hillsborough 
HoUister 
Holtville 
Honolulu 

Huntington  Beach 
Huntington  Park 
Hyde  Park 


Imperial 

Inglewood 

Isleton 

Jackson 

Kennett 

King  City 

Kingsburg 

Laguna  Beach 

Lakeport 

Larkspur 

La  Habra 

La  Mesa 

La  Verne 

Lawndale 

Lemoore 

Lincoln 

Lindsay 

Livingston 

Livermore 

Lodi 

Lompoc 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Banos 

Los  Gatos 

Loyalton 

Lynnwood 

Madera 

Manhattan  Beach 

Manteca 

Maricopa 

Martinez 

Marysville 

Menlo  Park 

Merced 

Mill  Valley 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Montague 

Montebello 

Monterey 

Monterey  Park 

Morgan  Hill 

Mountain  View 

Mt.  Shasta 

Napa 

National  City 

Needles 

Nevada  City 

Newman 


Newport  Beach 

Oakdale 

Oakland 

Oceanside 

Ojai 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orland 

Oroville 

Oxnard 

Pacific  Grove 

Palo  Alto 

Paloa  Verdes 

Parlier 

Pasadena 

Paso  Robles 

Patterson 

Petaluma 

Piedmont 

Pinole 

Pittsburg 

Placentia 

Placerville 

Pleasanton 

Plymouth 

Point  Arena 

Pomona 

Porterville 

Red  Bluff 

Redding 

Redlands 

Redondo  Beach 

Redwood  City 

Reedley 

Rialto 

Richmond 

Rio  Vista 

Riverside 

Riverbank 

Rockltn 

Roseville 

Ross 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

Sanger 

San  Anselmo 

San  Bernardino 

San  Bruno 

San  Carlos 

San  Diego 


San  Fernando 

San  Francisco 

San  Gabriel 

San  Juan 

San  Jose 

San  Leandro 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Marino 

San  Mateo 

San  Rafael 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Rosa 

Sausalito 

Sawtelle 

Seal  Beach 

Sebastopol 

Selma 

Sierra  Madre 

Signal  Hill 

Soledad 

Sonoma 

Sonora 

South  Gate 

South  Pasadena 

South  San  Francisco 

St.  Helena 

Stockton 

Suisun 

Sutter  Creek 

Sunnyvale 

Susanville 

Tehachapi  Taft 

Torrance    Ukiah 

Tracy  Upland 

Tujunga      Vacavill« 

Tulare         Ventura 

Turlock      Visalia 

Vallejo        Watts 

Venice        Winters 

Watsonville  Willows 

Walnut  Creek 

Wheatland  Willits 

Whittier     Yreka 

Woodland  Yuba  City 


Total 
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Associate  Members — Oregon:  Astoria,  La  Grande 
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Official  Call 

/    (  to  the 

30th  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

League  of  California  Municipalities 


To  the  Honorable  Councils  and  City  Officials 
of  the  Cities  of  California 

You  are  respectfully  notified  that  the  30th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  League  of  California  MunicipaUties  will  be  held  at  the  Munici- 
pal Auditorium  in  the  City  of  San  Bernardino,  October  9th  to  13th, 
1928,  and  every  official,  elected  or  appointed,  of  the  cities  and  towns 
belonging  to  the  League  is  invited  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
discussion  of  municipal  problems  and  methods  for  their  solution. 

Unusual  care  is  being  taken  in  preparing  the  program  for 
this  convention,  in  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  may 
be  given  to  those  questions  which  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  imme- 
diate concern  to  municipalities  at  this  time,  and,  in  every  case  their 
discussion  will  be  led  by  recognized  authorities.  The  subjects 
include  Scientific  Assessing,  Municipal  Airports,  City  Planning, 
Licenses,  Garbage  and  Sewage  Disposal,  Budget  Systems,  Zoning 
Problems,  Uniform  Building  Code,  etc. 

These  conventions  serve  as  a  school  in  Municipal  Government, 
where  city  officials  have  a  chance  to  exchange  ideas  and  experi- 
ences and  learn  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  administer- 
ing the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  most  progressive  cities 
of  the  state  invariably  send  one  or  more  representatives  to  these 
conventions. 

Official  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  California  and  dele- 
gates are  urged  to  make  their  reservations  at  this  or  adjacent  hotels 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  C.  ALBERS,  President, 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES.  | 

Wm.  J.  Locke,  I 

Executive  Secretary.  I 

! 
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HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

for  the 

SAN  BERNARDINO  CONVENTION 

All  delegates  planning  to  attend  the 
TTiirtieth    Annual    Convention 

of  the 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

MAKE  YOUR 

RESERVATIONS 

Soon  as  possible 

Address  ROYAL  H.   MACK,  Secretary    of    the    San  Bernardino  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 


Organized  Play  in  the  Small  Community 

Eugene  T.  Lies,  Field  Representative 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 


Address  given  before  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  League  of 
Minnesota  Municipalities,  June  14,  1928. 


Everyone  in  this  state  who  has  stud-  cessity,that  good  schools  are  a  necessity, 

ied  the  question  of  the  small  community  and  all  these  other  desirable  and  impor- 

and  its  conditions  in  relation  to  the  use  tant  things  are  absolutely  essential  in  a 

of  free  time  knows  perfectly  well  that  program  of  community  planning.    But 

you  have  a  rather  serious  problem  in  still  there  is  too  much  lethargy  in  the 

nearly  every  one  of  your  towns.   There  small  community. 

is  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  im-  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  on 

portance  of  community  recreation,  just  some  of  the  big  reasons  why  there  is 

as  it  is  realized  that  pure  water  is  a  ne-  nevertheless   an   increasing   interest   in 
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recreation    on   the    part    of   thoughtful 
leaders  in  large  and  small  cities.    I  am 
thinking  first  of  the  health  considera- 
tion. You  remember  after  the  war  there 
was  a  great  conference  in  Washington 
called  by  government  officials  to  look 
squarely  in  the  face  of  the  record  of  the 
examination  of  the  drafted  men  in  our 
American  army  during  the  Great  War, 
because    it    was    found    that    approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  those  young  fel- 
lows who  were  supposed  to  be  at  the 
most  strapping  period  of  their  existence 
were   decidedly   below   par   physically. 
This  conference  was  called  to  consider 
that  fact,  not  merely  to  worry  over  it, 
but  to  attempt  to  point  the  way  toward 
the   future   for  a   program   of  national 
proportions  that  could  be  brought  into 
operation   to   further  the   physical   up- 
building of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  nation.    They  didn't  talk  about 
a  future  war  so  much  as  they  talked 
about  peace  times  and  its  demands  to- 
day upon  the  physique  and  the  nerves 
of  human  beings,  and  they  pointed  out 
what  was  true,  that  the  times  of  peace 
are  fortunately  much  longer  than  the 
times  of  war,  and  that  we  need  to  pre- 
pare for  the  times  of  peace  as  we  never 
thought  of  doing  in  the  past.    And  so 
they  launched  a   program   of  physical 
education  all  over   this   country.    The 
organization  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting, the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  was  asked 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Physical  Education  Service  Bu- 
reau to  get  state  legislation  and  to  aid 
school  authorities  in  formulating  sound 
programs  of  a  modern  type,  in  which 
athletics,    sports,    play    would    have    a 
prominent  part.   We  accepted  the  com- 
mission and  have  been  on  the  job  ever 
since  until  today  thirty-four  states  have 
such     legislation    and     a     considerable 
number  have  programs  in  operation. 
But  we're  thinking  also  today  with 


reference  to  this  matter  of  recreation, 
about  the  educational  possibilities  of 
play  when  rightly  handled  under  proper 
leadership.  I  bring  to  you  the  word  that 
never  before  in  the  history  of  schooling 
in  America  has  there  been  such  real  in- 
terest in  the  possibilities  of  play  as  an 
educational  force.  It  is  being  recog- 
nized that  nearly  every  move  that  the 
little  youngster  makes  is  a  play  move, 
and  he's  learning  every  moment. 

But  that  isn't  all :  the  whole  matter 
of  safety  today  is  coming  to  the  fore- 
ground. Now,  of  course,  while  that  af- 
fects most  strongly  the  populous  com- 
munities, it  also  afifects  the  smaller 
towns.  In  the  last  year  something  like 
26,000  human  beings,  young  and  old, 
were  mowed  down  by  automobile  acci- 
dents. Nearly  one-third  of  those  were 
young  people  below  fifteen  years  of  age, 
a  veritable  slaughter  of  the  innocents ! 
Largely  those  youngsters  were  on  the 
highways  and  in  the  streets  playing. 
Why  let  them  play  on  the  streets  and 
get  run  over  by  automobiles?  Take 
them  off  the  streets  and  put  them  in  the 
yards  or  on  the  public  playgrounds  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 

Still  another  thing.  We  live  in  a 
strenuous  country,  in  a  strenuous,  high- 
geared  age,  and  we  need  for  that  reason 
to  develop  vitality  and  reserve  powers 
all  along  the  line  while  we  have  the 
chance,  and  this  chance  comes  during 
the  formative  period  of  youth. 
Effect  on  Delinquency 

But  that  isn't  all.  There  is  the  whole 
question  of  delinquency  and  crime. 
Something  like  150.000  youngsters  get 
into  juvenile  courts  annually.  They 
ought  not  be  anywhere  near  courts, 
you'll  agree  with  that.  They  ought  to 
be  on  the  playground  and  on  the  ath- 
letic fields.  In  some  communities  they 
are  reducing  these  figures  and  Chicago 
is  one  of  the  communities.  I'm  from 
Chicago.   We  have  the  most  wonderful 
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system  of  parks  and  playgrounds  of  any 
city  in  the  country.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency is  gradually  going  down.  Any 
community  can  do  that — if  it  wants  to. 
Remember,  folks,  there  is  no  born  juve- 
nile delinquent.  We  make  them — we 
adults.  And  one  big  way  to  prevent 
them,  according  to  our  experience,  is 
through  engaging  them  in  the  ways 
that  satisfy  the  inner  craving  for  con- 
structive play  which  will  get  itself  sat- 
isfied either  in  a  constructive  way  that 
builds  or  in  a  destructive  way  that  de- 
stroys. 

What  about  developing  neighborli- 
ness  in  a  community,  that  feeling 
among  all  the  people  that  they're  living 
among  friends,  developing  that  feeling 
of  loyalty  in  a  town,  getting  people  to- 
gether in  various  ways  where  they 
meet  as  human  beings  and  enjoy  them- 
selves during  their  free  time?  It  has 
been  done — it  is  being  done.  There  are 
towns  that  have  been  made  over  that 
way.  Develop  community  pride  and 
the  feeling  that  there  is  a  family  ele- 
ment in  the  town.  It's  worth  while  in 
dollars  and  cents,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

All  of  us  need  a  balance  of  work  and 
play  if  we're  going  to  survive  through 
the  period  of  years  supposed  to  be 
granted  to  human  beings,  three  score 
and  ten.  We  need  a  balanced  ration  of 
living,  let's  say.  We  provide  balanced 
rations  for  our  stock,  why  cannot  we 
have  a  balanced  ration  of  living  for 
human  beings?  I  oftentimes  give  out  a 
prescription  for  growing  old  gracefully. 
The  prescription  is:  Keep  limber,  lov- 
ing, and  a  little  bit  loony.  Keeping  the 
spirit  of  youth,  planning  our  play  in  a 
rational  way,  and  getting  an  under- 
standing of  that  same  hunger  in  young 
people  will  keep  us  healthy  and  more 
efficient. 

Promotion  of  Community  Recreation 

I'm  not  going  into  any  more  of  the 
big  reasons   that   go   into   the   modern 


thought  about  the  importance  of  this 
matter  of  community  recreation.  I 
know  you  are  asking,  "What  about  it, 
— what  shall  we  do,  and  how?"  I  want 
to  get  down  to  some  practical  consider- 
ations. Now  suppose  a  town  in  Minne- 
sota is  just  waking  up,  what  should  it 
start  out  to  do?  According  to  our  an- 
nual gathering  of  figures  and  facts  as 
to  what's  going  on  over  the  country,  we 
find  in  Minnesota  a  whole  lot  is  going 
on  of  the  right  kind,  but  not  every  com- 
munity is  doing  its  whole  share,  and 
there  are  still  communities  that  haven't 
made  even  a  beginning.  First  of  all  the 
leaders  ought  to  have  in  mind  that  they 
should  provide  opportunities  for  recre- 
ation for  all  the  people.  That  will  save 
waste  of  money  and  time.  They  will 
not  provide  merely  places  where  people 
will  come  and  sit  and  watch  and  enjoy 
— they  are  going  to  have  in  mind  the 
principle  of  participation.  That's  the 
way  to  get  exhilaration  out  of  activities. 
There  are  some  tendencies  in  America 
that  seem  to  indicate  that  we're  devel- 
oping a  bad  disease  called  "sit-itis"  or 
"spectator-itis."  Thousands  go  to  pro- 
fessional baseball  games — and  I  go — 
and  how  we  love  it !  That's  all  right, 
but  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  if  we 
think  that  is  the  sum  total  of  the  kind 
of  recreation  we  ought  to  engage  in,  we 
are  on  the  wrong  track.  Personal  ac- 
tion is  what  we  want  to  keep  in  mind 
when  we  are  planning  a  recreational 
scheme. 

Home  Play 
Then  there  should  be  in  some  organ- 
ized way  promotion  of  the  idea  of  home 
play.  A  lot  of  play  should  be  and  can 
be  in  and  around  the  homes.  Today  we 
hear  about  the  breakup  of  the  American 
home,  but  here  in  this  play  proposition 
we  have  a  big  chance  to  bring  back 
some  of  the  integrity  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  home,  to  make  the  young- 
sters  there   feel   that   their   home   is  a 
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great  place,  and  when  later  they  get  up 
against  the  problems  of  life  they  will 
have  those  memories  come  up — memo- 
ries of  the  good  times  they  had  at  home. 
Now  why  cannot  we  develop  a  tradi- 
tion in  America  that  at  least  one  night 
a  week  shall  be  home  play  night?  That's 
not  a  foolish  thought  is  it?  Home  play 
night,  when  the  elders  and  the  young- 
sters will  do  things  together  along  mu- 
sical lines,  reading  lines,  making  things, 
helping  Johnny  to  build  that  big  kite, 
letting  the  kids  write  out  little  dramatic 
plays  which  the  whole  family  will  play, 
starting  an  orchestra — creating  memo- 
ries— re-establishing  the  American 
home — home  play.  Put  up  some  play 
apparatus  in  the  back  yard.  You  and 
your  boy  Johnny  and  your  girl  Mary 
join  in  erecting  horizontal  bars,  making 
swings  out  of  automobile  tires,  making 
things  with  your  own  hands.  You  can 
easily  get  the  measurements  and  can 
get  the  materials  that  you  need  for  the 
purpose.  If  we're  going  to  have  homes 
let  them  be  homes  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word. 

Then  we  ought  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  those  fine  organizations 
that  are  doing  so  much  in  America  for 
our  young  folks,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Girl  Scouts,  and  others  of  that  type. 
Facing  the  Situation 

First  of  all,  there  ought  to  be  in  the 
communities  that  are  just  beginning  to 
take  a  grip  on  these  matters  a  survey 
made  of  how  the  young  people  of  dif- 
ferent ages  use  their  free  time.  Do  the 
boys  spend  their  time  around  the  pool 
rooms  or  take  flivvers  and  scoot  miles 
and  miles  away  from  home?  How  are 
they  spending  their  time?  A  little  study 
oftentimes  is  a  revelation.  And  another 
kind  of  survey :  finding  out  what  the 
young  people  would  like  to  do  if  they 
had  the  right  facilities.  From  this 
another  kind  of  revelation  oftentimes 
comes.    Make  a  report  on  the  subject, 


get  together  your  organizations,  your 
women's  clubs,  men's  clubs,  leaders  in 
school  and  church,  to  consider  the  facts 
gathered.  Look  at  the  situation  square- 
ly to  see  where  your  town  really  is. 
Undoubtedly  you'll  soon  want  to  con- 
sider what  kind  of  facilities  you  ought 
to  establish  in  order  to  do  the  thing  that 
I  suggested  a  little  while  ago,  serve  all 
the  people,  young  and  old,  with  recrea- 
tional opportunities.  Of  course,  it 
means  small  playgrounds  for  the  little 
children ;  larger  athletic  fields  for  the 
older  ones,  including  the  adults,  swim- 
ming pools  (unless  you  have  a  river 
nearby  or  a  lake  that  is  safe),  opportu- 
nities for  winter  sports,  community 
center  activities  either  in  your  school  or 
in  special  buildings. 

How  are  you  going  to  get  facilities? 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  money, 
there  are  three  ways  that  I  know  of. 
You  can  borrow  land  or  buildings  or 
space  in  buildings.  You  can  rent  or 
you  can  buy  land,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. If  you  cannot  get  the  free  use  of 
land  or  buildings  or  halls  to  start  this 
thing  you  need  some  money.  Where 
are  you  going  to  get  it?  Suppose  the 
municipality  isn't  able  to  put  up  money. 
What  then?  There  are  several  ways. 
You  can  get  funds  from  the  well-to-do 
in  the  city  who  have  some  civic  spirit, 
or  you  can  raise  funds  through  the  ac- 
tivity of  organizations. 

I  heard  an  interesting  story  about  the 
town  of  New  Ulm  yesterday,  a  story  of 
voluntary  effort  started  by  a  group  who 
had  a  concern  about  this  thing,  and  had 
imagination  enough  to  see  what  they 
could  do  if  they  only  wanted  to.  and 
they  got  it  done.  Well,  you  can  obtain 
money  through  voluntary  funds  from 
individuals  or  from  money-raising  oper- 
ations of  organizations,  but  in  the  long 
run  you  are  going  to  get  farthest  if  you 
get  the  whole  community  recreation 
program  financed  by  tax  funds.    Then 
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all  the  people,  directly  or  indirectly, 
will  have  a  hand  in  it  and  control  it. 
Under  your  state  law  you  can  do  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  you  have  two  ways  of 
carrying  out  an  organized  program. 
One  way  is  under  the  schools.  They 
can  spend  money  for  activities  after 
school  hours  as  well  as  in  school  hours, 
but  after  school  hours  only  for  school 
children,  if  my  understanding  of  the 
law  is  right.  The  only  way  is  through 
establishing  a  park  board  and  levying 
an  annual  tax.  Now  the  state  law  needs 
an  addition,  and  that  is  a  referendum 
feature  or  petition  feature  whereby 
even  if  you  have  some  lax  public  offi- 
cials who  are  not  alive  to  this  business, 
the  people  could  get  up  a  petition, 
signed  by  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
voters,  and  force  the  putting  of  a  propo- 
sition on  the  ballot.  Now  something 
like  eighteen  states,  I  believe,  have  in 
the  last  few  years  passed  that  sort  of 
a  law,  and  the  people  are  taking  a  part 
in  getting  the  ball  a-rolling.  Civic  and 
commerce  associations  can  initiate  the 
whole  scheme  of  things  if  they  want  to. 
Leadership 
Now  this  has  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
You've  made  your  survey,  you  have 
found  out  how  young  people,  especially, 
spend  their  leisure  time,  you've  laid  out 
your  scheme  of  things  that  you  must 
have  as  to  physical  equipment,  but  on 
that  last  proposition  this  important 
thing  has  to  be  kept  in  mind :  that 
standards  have  been  developed  as  to 
sizes  and  number  of  small  and  large 
grounds  needed  according  to  age, 
groups,  etc.  That's  all  been  worked  out, 
and  if  anybody  wants  to  know  more 
about  this  I  will  be  glad  to  give  them  a 
sheet  showing  those  standards.  Now 
you  must  get  someone  for  the  job  once 
you  have  some  facilities  ready  for  the 
people.  And  here  I  want  to  stress  the 
tremendous  importance  of  leadership  of 
a   competent   kind.    You   need   places, 


equipment,  and  leadership,  these  three, 
but  the  greatest  of  these  in  the  long  run 
is  trained  leadership,  somebody,  man  or 
woman,  who  knows  how  to  promote  ac- 
tivities, one  who  has  the  gift  of  per- 
sonality that  draws  young  people  in, 
one  who  is  something  of  a  promoter  and 
adviser  so  as  to  get  full  use  of  the  facili- 
ties once  you  establish  them.  An  ex- 
bartender  won't  do.  A  mere  cop  isn't 
what  I'm  talking  about,  to  keep  the 
kids  from  fighting  each  other  or  break- 
ing up  the  apparatus.  I'm  talking  about 
leadership  with  knowledge  back  of  it. 
The  wrong  kind  of  leader  can  put  ideas 
into  the  minds  of  young  people  that 
tend  toward  mischief. 

You  say  leadership  costs  money. 
Yes,  it  ought  to  cost  money.  Your 
teachers  cost  money.  People  train  for 
recreation  work  these  days,  because  of 
its  great  importance  and  need  of  great 
qualifications.  Most  small  communities 
start  with  a  leader  for  the  summer. 
They  take  someone  from  a  high  school, 
or  from  our  national  personnel  bureau. 
We  recommend  several  hundred  people 
around  the  country  every  year  for  sum- 
mer work.  Now  the  mere  expenditure 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  get  a  com- 
petent person  on  the  job  to  keep  the 
people  busy,  give  them  satisfaction, 
and  not  only  that,  give  them  those  joy- 
ous opportunities  which  will  develop 
them  at  the  same  time  into  good  citi- 
zens. Now,  would  there  be  anybody  in 
this  intelligent  audience  who  would  say 
that  that  is  not  worth  while? 
Program 

One  or  two  more  things.  What  are 
you  going  to  put  in  a  program  of  or- 
ganized recreation  in  a  school  or  com- 
munity? Not  only  physical  activities, 
although  they  are  tremendously  impor- 
tant and  basic,  but  other  things.  Bring 
them  together  in  social  gatherings,  de- 
velop handicraft  work,  make  small 
aeroplanes,   develop   music  among  the 

{Continued  on  page  B87.) 
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The  Need  of  Sewage  Research  in  Texas' 


By  WiLLEM  Rudolfs. 


Before  discussing  the  need  of  sewage 
research  in  Texas,  we  must  first  inquire 
whether  sewage  research  in  general  has 
a  place,  or  whether  it  is  one  of  those 
new-fangled  notions  got  up  by  a  few 
cranks,  who  can  never  see  the  sun  shine 
in  clear  water. 

Sewage  is  usually  considered  an  un- 
desirable by-product  of  our  modern 
civilization.  This  may  be  the  case ;  but 
long  before  our  so-called  modern  civili- 
zation existed  the  problem  of  waste  dis- 
posal was  recognized.  To  those  inter- 
ested, I  refer  to  the  old  law-giver, 
Moses  who  directed  his  followers  specifi- 
cally what  to  do  with  their  waste  (Deu- 
teronomy 23  :  12  and  13).  However,  the 
real  problem  of  sewage  disposal  did  not 
come  up  until  people  congregated  in 
more  or  less  large  communities ;  and 
this  problem  was  aggravated  when  the 
modern  system  of  water-carriage  sew- 
age disposal  became  standard  practice. 

This  method  of  disposal  has  under- 
gone modifications  in  design  and  con- 
struction demanded  by  the  growth 
of  communities,  but  the  underlying 
principles  governing  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  waste  are  as  yet  not 
understood.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  we  do  not  as  yet  know  much  about 
these  principles.  Chief  among  them  is 
the  fact  that  the  problem  is  extremely 
complex. 

The  waste  can  be  disposed  of  in  two 
ways:  (a)  by  dilution  and  irrigation  and 
(b)  treatment  works.  There  are  in  gen- 
eral three  methods  of  treatment:  (1) 
mechanical  and  physical,  (2)  chemical 
and  (3)  biological.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  know  much  about  the 
underlying  principles,  engineers  and 
sanitarians  have  employed  these  meth- 


'  ods  thus  far  with  remarkable  success. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
these  methods  are  not  sometimes  ex- 
pensive and  wasteful.  Often  they  cre- 
ate nuisances,  an,d  are  endangering 
public  health;  not  because  the  man  in 
charge  neglects  his  duties,  or  because 
the  design  is  faulty ;  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  certain  method  of  treatment 
does  not  always  fit  the  conditions.  I 
was  strongly  impressed  by  this  fact  last 
summer  during  my  visits  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  sewage  disposal 
plants  in  Germany  and  Holland. 

It  appears  thus  that  there  are  two 
factors  which  stand  in  the  way  of  bet- 
ter sewage  disposal : 

Our  limited  knowledge  of  (1)  under- 
lying principles  and  (2)  environmental 
conditions. 

Our  limited  knowledge  of  basic  prin- 
ciples of  waste  destruction  is  recog- 
nized by  any  sewage  operator,  sanitary 
engineer,  or  public  health  ofificial  who 
has  given  the  matter  any  thought  or 
who  has  run  up  against  difficulties. 
The  effect  of  environmental  conditions 
like  climate,  kind  of  water  supply,  types 
of  industrial  waste  and  soil  conditions 
affecting  vegetable  and  animal  growth 
and  subsequently  changing  the  do- 
mestic refuse  is  not  nearly  so  well 
recognized.  Thus  far,  we  have  been 
concerned  mainly  with  the  question 
whether  or  not  certain  of  these  factors 
are  detrimental  to  any  of  the  treatment 
processes  employed  ;  or  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  treatment  plants.  Only  very 
recently  have  we  realized  that  these 
same  factors  might  be  employed,  pro- 
vided   we    have    sufficient    knowledge 
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about  them,  for  the  benefit  of  better  and 
less  costly  waste  treatment.  Lately 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  temperature,  of  reaction  of  the 
material,  and  of  certain  industrial 
wastes,  upon  the  rate  of  solids  destruc- 
tion first  in  the  laboratory  and  later  in 
plant  experiments.  It  has  become  more 
clear  that  such  studies  and  experiments 
can  be  fruitful. 

However,  the  vast  number  of  prob- 
lems in  biological  sewage  and  waste 
disposal  which  are  unsolved  show  that 
we  have  only  scratched  the  surface.  If 
this  is  true  for  biological  disposal  meth- 
ods, it  is  still  more  so  for  the  bio-physi- 
co-chemical treatment  plants  of  the 
future ;  to  say  nothing  about  purely 
physical  means  of  treatment,  the  rudi- 
ments of  which  are  already  employed 
by  the  more  far-sighted  sanitary  com- 
panies in  the  country. 

Environmental  factors  like  tempera- 
ture, hardness  of  water,  or,  rather,  the 
composition  of  the  water  used  as  a  car- 
rier for  the  waste,  kinds  of  industrial 
waste,  chemical  and  physical  composi- 
tion of  soils  vary  greatly  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, the  methods  of  disposal  in 
certain  regions  of  the  country  might 
have  to  differ  from  those  used  in  other 
regions.  How  much  do  we  know  about 
them?  To  take  concrete  examples:  A 
certain  type  of  sedimentation  chamber 
tried  out  in  a  New  England  state  has 
given  good  results.  The  reason  that  it 
gives  good  results  is  unknown,  but  it 
works.  Such  a  device  is  copied  with 
high  expectations  and  placed  in  opera- 
tion in  the  South  or  Southwest.  Every- 
thing was  neatly  worked  out.  The 
shape  of  the  inlet  was  the  same,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber  sloped  exactly  like 
the  one  in  New  England,  the  length  and 
the  width  were  carefully  duplicated,  etc., 
but  the  results  were  not  half  as  good  as 
up  North,  Why?  We  might  have  here 


entirely  different  conditions,  like  higher 
temperatures  affecting  the  rate  of  set- 
tling, the  chemical  composition  of  the 
water  which  prevents  agglomeration  of 
the  finely  divided  solids,  absence  of  cer- 
tain trade  wastes  which  acted  as  partial 
coagulants,  etc.  In  other  words,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  such  factors 
upon  the  material  we  are  dealing  with 
is  to  blame,  and  not  the  engineer  who 
built  the  unit  or  the  operator  who  has 
to  work  with  the  tool  given  him. 

Another  example  I  would  like  to 
bring  before  you.  Suppose  someone  in 
Germany  found  that  a  certain  type  of 
digestion  unit  did  excellent  work  under 
the  conditions  he  was  concerned  with. 
Some  progressive  engineer  in  this  coun- 
try hears  about  it  or  sees  it  actually  per- 
forming. He  would  say,  "There  is  the 
thing  we  want.''  Being  a  progressive  en- 
gineer, he  uses  the  same  principle  and 
improves  upon  it  to  meet  the  supposed 
conditions  here.  Let  us  say  we  are  not 
now  concerned  with  the  particular  prin- 
ciple involved,  but  with  results  ob- 
tained. A  plant  built  in  a  certain  in- 
dustrial region,  say  in  Pennsylvania, 
worked  beautifully.  Encouraged  by  the 
results,  this  engineer  and  others  built 
similar  plants  where  only  strictly  do- 
mestic sewage  is  handled,  w^here  the 
temperature  differs,  the  sewage  is  older 
when  received  at  the  plant  and  the 
water  has  a  different  composition.  The 
result  is  that  the  supposed  principle 
worked  only  under  conditions  approxi- 
mating those  of  the  plant  in  Germany 
or  Pennsylvania. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  must  make  a 
long,  drawn-out  study  for  EVERY 
plant  that  is  going  to  be  constructed? 
Not  at  all.  It  shows  that  we  must  know 
far  more  about  the  general  underlying 
principles  and  far  more  about  the  en- 
vironmental factors  affecting  either  bio- 
logical, physical,  or  chemical  disposal 

(Continued  on  page  B91) 
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TELEPHONE  REGULATION 

Exchange  Compensation  from  Toll 


Editor:  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  that  are  being  written  for  Pacific 
Municipahties  by  Ernest  J.  Mendel, 
Telephone  Analyst,  Fort  Smith,  Ar- 
kansas. 

The  average  layman,  unfamiliar  with 
the  telephone  business,  might  ask,  "Who 
gets  the  toll  revenue?"  The  independent 
exchange  owner  often  wonders  if  toll 
business  is  a  revenue  or  an  expense  to  him. 

Exchange  compensation  from  toll  plays 
its  part  in  two  ways  in  the  telephone 
business.  First  is,  it  is  an  important  factor 
in  every  telephone  rate  case.  However, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  it  is  not  recog- 
nized. Second,  it  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  relations  between  the  long 
lines  companies  and  the  independently 
owned  exchanges  and  companies. 

The  person  placing  a  long  distance  call 
from  his  or  her  telephone  is  not  interested 
in  who  gets  the  toll  revenue,  so  long  as 
the  person  placing  the  call  gets  the 
service  that  is  wanted.  However,  who 
gets  the  toll  revenue  is  of  interest  to  the 
telephone  user  in  whose  city  a  telephone 
rate  increase  is  asked.  Likewise,  who 
gets  the  toll  revenue  is  of  importance  to 
the  independent  exchange  owner  when  he 
realizes  that  the  long  lines  company  is 
not  properly  compensating  him  for  the 
work  done  and  facilities  furnished  in  ren- 
dering long  distance  service  to  the  long 
lines  company.  There  are  the  questions 
it  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to 
answer. 

The  writer  has  before  him  dozens  of 
clipped  articles  regarding  rates,  how  to 
get  higher  rates,  the  adequacy  of  rates 
and  what  should  be  considered  when 
asking  for  a  rate  increase,  and  so  forth; 


but  not  one  of  these  articles  nor  any  of 
the  other  articles  that  the  writer  has  seen 
in  the  past  several  years,  has  touched  on 
the  subject  that  the  writer  is  going  to 
discuss.  It  is  fully  realized  that  the 
opinions  and  viewpoints  herein  discussed 
are  of  a  different  trend  than  those  gen- 
erally written  about. 

The  inspiration  for  these  articles  has 
come  from  such  letters  as  the  one  here 
quoted  written  by  an  independent  tele- 
phone man:  "I  have  just  read  with 
interest  your  constructive  address  de- 
livered before  the  Arkansas  Independent 
Telephone  Association.  It  makes  me 
feel  like  there  is  left  just  one  man  who  is 
willing  to  tell  the  truth." 

These  articles  are  going  to  be  written 
from  a  practical  operating  telephone 
man's  viewpoint,  who  has  made  a  three 
year  study  of  this  subject  as  an  auditor 
for  an  independent  telephone  company. 
And  although  you  may  not  agree  with 
everything  that  is  stated,  you  will  be 
given  something  new  to  think  about  and 
be  assured  that  every  statement  that  is 
made  can  be  backed  up  with  law  and 
facts. 

Allocation  or  Division 

In  telephone  rate  cases,  the  subject 
herein  treated  is  known  as  the  allocation 
of  toll  revenue  and  expense  to  toll  and 
local  telephone  plants  or  departments  of 
the  business.  In  connection  with  joint- 
company  arrangements  or  to  state  it 
another  way,  with  regards  to  toll  business 
handled  jointly  between  two  companies, 
this  subject  is  known  as  a  division  of  the 
toll  revenue  between  the  companies. 

With  regards  to  rate  cases,  there  is  an 
old  saying,  "If  a  man  isn't  up  on  a  thing, 
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he  is  usually  down  on  it."  Lawyers  for 
the  most  part  who  represent  cities  in 
telephone  rate  cases  are  not  up  on  this 
subject.  Commissions  and  judges  are 
not  familiar  with  it.  Consequently,  a 
great  many  telephone  rate  cases  are  heard 
and  decisions  rendered  without  the  allo- 
cation of  toll  being  brought  up.  This  is 
because  the  attorneys  representing  the 
cities,  as  just  stated,  not  being  familiar 
with  it,  don't  go  into  it.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  the  engineers  representing  the 
cities,  in  a  great  many  cases.  While  the 
attorneys  and  engineers  for  telephone 
companies  attempting  to  get  the  rate  in- 
creases are  familiar  with  it  and  fully 
realize  how  much  dynamite  there  is  in  it 
against  them,  they  purposely  stay  away 
from  the  proposition  for  their  protec- 
tion and  profit. 

The  time  is  coming,  however,  when  at- 
torneys and  engineers  representing  cities 
in  telephone  rate  cases  are  going  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  complicated  propo- 
sition of  allocating  toll  revenue  andex- 
pense.  When  they  do,  they  are  going  to 
present  it  in  such  a  forceful  way  in  rate 
cases  that  future  decisions  to  be  handed 
down  will  show  that  cognizance  has  been 
taken  of  this  matter. 

In  treating  this  subject  from  a  joint- 
company  arrangement  viewpoint  wherein 
it  is  known  as  the  division  of  toll  revenue, 
it  is  a  much  thought  of,  but  little  dis- 
cussed, subject,  likewise,  very  little  is 
written  about  it.  Very  little  is  done 
about  it.  This  is  because  the  long  lines 
companies,  who  get  the  large  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  toll  business,  so  domineer 
and  dominate  the  hundreds  of  little 
independent  telephone  exchanges  and 
companies,  as  well  as  the  independent 
telephone  associations,  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  an  independent  tele- 
phone man  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  himself  at  an  independent 
telephone  convention,  likewise,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  a  telephone  magazine  will  grant 


an  independent  writer  space  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  expression  on  this  vital  subject. 

To  illustrate,  the  writer  has  personally 
approached  every  telephone  association 
that  has  had  a  convention  during  1928 
for  the  purpose  of  being  granted  a  place 
on  the  program  of  the  convention  to 
discuss  this  subject,  and  all  but  one  of 
them  on  one  pretext  or  another  stated 
that  either  their  program  was  full  or  they 
did  not  care  to  have  this  subject  dis- 
cussed. In  only  one  case  was  the  writer 
permitted  to  talk  and  the  President  of 
that  association  had  to  make  arrange- 
ments secretly  for  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  or  else  the  writer  would  have  been 
denied  that  singular  privilege. 

Likewise,  when  the  matter  is  taken  up 
with  the  United  States  Independent  Tele- 
phone Association  that  organization  re- 
fers the  complaining  company  to  write 
their  State  Association.  Then,  when  the 
State  Association  is  approached  on  the 
subject  they  reply  by  saying  that  this  is 
a  matter  that  is  generally  handled  by  the 
companies  individually  and  is  not  handled 
by  the  State  Association  as  a  whole. 
This  simmers  the  question  of  toll  division 
down  to  being  a  matter  between  the  little 
company  that  is  starving  for  the  lack  of 
proper  toll  compensation  and  big,  long 
lines  company  that  is  getting  powerfully 
rich  off  of  the  toll  business.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  self-evident  that  very  little 
is  done  to  relieve  the  matter.  This  con- 
dition will  continue  until  the  hundreds  of 
little  independent  telephone  exchanges 
see  the  light  and  band  themselves  together 
in  an  independent  association  that  is 
truly  independent  and  working  for  the 
interest  of  the  membership. 

Elements  in  Rate  Cases 
Let  us  view  exchange  compensation 
from  toll,  from  the  telephone  rate  angle,  j 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  elements  that  gen- 
erally enter  into  a  telephone  rate  case. 
They  are:  Valuation,  Depreciation,  Go- 
ing Value,  Working  Capital,  7%  or  8% 
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Earnings,  Interest  Charges  and  Struc- 
tural Overhead.  Every  one  of  the  above 
elements  are  important.  But  one  that  is 
just  as  important  as  any  of  those  listed 
and  more  important  than  some  of  those 
in  the  list  is  the  allocation  of  toll  revenue 
and  expense  to  toll  and  local  plant. 

An  example  of  how  the  average  ex- 
change rate  case  is  handled  is  the  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas  (Bell  owned  exchange) 
rate  case  of  1925.  The  subject  of  toll 
was  left  out  of  this  case.  It  was  fought 
and  won  by  the  telephone  company -on 
three  elements.  They  are:  Valuation, 
Going  Value  and  Depreciation. 

It  seems  that  the  large  companies  own- 
ing exchanges  when  asking  for  higher 
rates  are  continually  thinking  up  new 
tricks.  One  of  the  latest  stunts  that  has 
been  brought  to  the  writer's  attention, 
by  a  large  company  asking  for  a  higher 
rate  for  its  exchange,  is  that  when  the 
case  first  started  a  certain  allowance  was 
made  to  the  exchange  from  toll  to  com- 
pensate the  exchange  for  work  done  and 
facilities  furnished  in  connection  with  the 
toll  business.  Then,  the  next  thing  that 
happened  was  that  the  company  notified 
the  city  authorities  that  they  were  going 
to  change  their  previously  announced  in- 
tention and  eliminate  entirely  from  the 
exchange  all  toll  revenue  and  expense. 
"The  bug  in  the  rug"  is  this.  The  tele- 
phone company  is  attempting  to  keep  the 
city  authorities  from  investigating  their 
toll  business.  But  just  as  much  of  an 
investigation  by  the  city  is  needed  to 
make  sure  that  all  toll  revenue  and  ex- 
pense is  actually  left  out  as  would  have 
been  it  the  telephone  company  had  left 
the  toll  credit  to  the  exchange  stand  as 
previously  announced.  This  case  is  still 
pending. 

Telephone  Rates 

Adequate  rates  are  a  necessity.  That 
is  an  undisputed  fact.  An  exchange  is 
like  a  department  store,  in  that  there  are 
two   departments   in   the   exchange,  just 


like  there  are  two  or  more  departments 
in  a  department  store.  It  is  a  generally 
known  fact  that  every  department  should 
be  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  exchange  renders  two  kinds  of 
service.  Namely,  local  exchange  and 
toll  service.  The  expenses  of  the  exchange 
are  from  two  sources.  They  are  the  local 
exchange  and  toll  service.  Consequently 
the  revenue  should  be  from  two  sources. 
Local  exchange  and  toll  service. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  public 
or  the  subscribers  to  the  local  exchange 
should  be  asked  to  stand  the  entire  burden 
in  the  nature  of  rate  increases  when  more 
revenue  is  needed  to  make  the  proper 
showing. 

The  long  lines  company  should  pay 
to  the  exchange  their  share  of  the  expense 
and  profit  that  the  exchange  should  earn 
on  toll  business.  Naturally  the  sub- 
scribers should  pay  their  share. 

In  a  Bell  owned  exchange  there  is  no 
need  for  the  subscribers  to  pay  for  some- 
thing that  the  Bell  should  allow  its  own 
exchange  by  making  the  proper  deduction 
from  the  toll  business  of  that  exchange. 
Likewise,  when  an  independently  owned 
exchange  asks  for  a  higher  rate  from  the 
people  it  should  first  be  ascertained  if 
part  of  this  additional  revenue  needed 
should  come  from  the  long  lines  company 
and  the  balance  from  the  people,  instead 
of  asking  the  people  for  all  of  it. 

From  the  independent  man's  view- 
point, as  long  as  he  gets  the  increase  in 
revenue  he  should  not  care  whether  it  all 
comes  from  the  people,  or  part  from  the 
people  and  part  from  the  long  lines  com- 
pany. Surely  the  less  increase  in  rates 
the  public  is  asked  to  pay,  the  better  will 
be  the  public  relations  between  the  sub- 
scribers and  that  exchange. 

Two  Methods  or  Theories 
There  are  two  methods  or  theories  of 
toll  division  and    toll    revenue    and    ex- 
pense allocation.     One  is  known   as   the 
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"switchboard  to  switchboard"  theory  and 
the  other  is  known  as  the  "subscribers 
station  to  subscribers  station"  method. 

The  switchboard  to  switchboard  or 
board  to  board  theory  as  it  is  commonly 
called  means  that  the  local  exchange  is 
only  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  from  the 
long  lines  company  for  the  expense  the 
exchange  has  at  the  switchboard  incident 
to  toll  business.  This  theory  contem- 
plates that  all  toll  expense  that  the  local 
company  or  exchange  has  from  the  back 
of  the  switchboard  to  the  subscriber's 
premises  is  considered  as  exchange  ex- 
pense, because  on  this  theory  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  local  subscriber  pays  for 
this  service  in  his  monthly  rental. 

The  subscriber  station  to  subscriber 
station  or  station  to  station  basis  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  contemplates  that  the 
local  exchange  should  be  reimbursed  by 
the  long  lines  company  for  the  toll  work 
done  and  facilities  furnished  not  from  the 
back  of  the  switchboard  to  the  toll  lines, 
but  rather  from  the  local  subscriber's 
'phone  to  the  toll  lines. 

It  is  well  at  this  time  to  know  how  this 
board  to  board  theory  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  is  unfair  and  inequitable  as  a 
method  of  settlement  or  allocation  but 
nevertheless  there  is  a  reason  why  it 
came  into  existence.  Likewise,  a  reason 
why  the  long  lines  companies  are  try- 
ing to  keep  it  in  use. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  telephone, 
there  were  local  exchanges  built  before 
toll  lines;  Naturally,  then,  all  the  expense 
in  the  exchange  was  considered  exchange 
expense.  Compensation  was  made  to  the 
exchange  from  the  subscribers  in  the 
nature  of  monthly  rentals. 

As  time  went  on  and  toll  lines  were 
built  into  the  exchanges  the  large 
companies  saw  fit  to  let  the  old  order  re- 
main in  force.  There  were  two  reasons 
for  this;  they  are:  First,  as  long  as  the 
board  to  board  theory  could  be  recognized 
in  rate  cases,  it  would  be  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  get  increase  in  rates  when 


desired.  Whereas,  if  the  station  to  sta- 
tion basis  was  used  the  getting  of  in- 
creased rates  would  be  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent proposition. 

The  second  reason  why  the  long  lines 
company  sees  fit  to  continually  advocate 
the  board  to  board  theory  is  in  connection 
with  the  dealings  that  the  long  lines  com- 
panies have  with  the  little  independent 
telephone  exchanges  in  handling  joint 
toll  business. 

If  the  station  to  station  basis  of  settle- 
ment was  recognized  by  the  long  lines 
companies  in  compensating  the  little 
independent  exchanges  for  the  work  done 
and  facilities  furnished  by  the  little 
exchange  to  the  long  lines  company,  the 
compensation  would  be  much  more  equi- 
table and  fair  to  the  little  exchanges  than 
it  now  is. 

To  illustrate  how  the  board  to  board 
method  helps  the  big  companies  get 
higher  exchange  rates,  we  will  review  a 
few  of  the  (Bell  owned)  rate  cases  during 
the  early  part  of  1928  in  Oklahoma. 

Let  us  take  Edmond,  Oklahoma.  The 
1927  report  to  the  Oklahoma  Corpora- 
tion Commission  showed  this  exchange 
had  an  exchange  revenue  loss  of  35,711. 69 
and  toll  profit  of  $10,431.83.  Higher 
rates  have  been  obtained  for  this  ex- 
change. It  is  likely  that  if  the  exchange 
had  been  allowed  the  credit  due  it  from 
TOLL,  that  the  increase  in  rates  would 
not  have  been  necessary. 

Another  1928  Oklahoma  (Bell)  case 
was  Idabel,  a  small  exchange.  The  ex- 
change revenue  loss  for  1927  was  $930.90, 
while  the  toll  profit  was  $6,752.18. 
Higher  rates  have  been  granted  this  ex- 
change in  the  face  of  this  large  toll  profit. 

Still  another  1928  Oklahoma  (Bell)  case 
was  Norman.  There  is  a  case  of  a  college 
town  that  for  1927  showed  an  exchange 
loss  of  $2,322.43  and  a  toll  profit  of 
$27,875.94. 

Think  of  it,  these  three  exchanges  show- 
ing a  loss  on  one  class  of  business  and  a 

{Continued  on  page  29) 
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The  City  Manager  Plan  of  Government 

A  series  of  short  articles  recently  published  by  the  Oakland  Times  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  of  citizens  of  Oakland  for  full  and  authentic 
information  on  the  city  manager  plan. 


By  William  J.  Locke 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities. 

(Continued from  June  number) 


BIRTH  OF  THE  CITY  MANAGER  PLAN 


We  now  come  to  the  story  of  the  city 
manager  plan  of  municipal  government. 
And  while  we  are  speaking  about  plans 
of  government  I  want  to  digress  a  mo- 
ment to  call  attention  to  a  charge  that  is 
often  made  in  connection  with  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  people  say  that  they  don't  place 
much  faith  in  the  matter  of  plans  or  sys- 
tems of  government. 

"After  all,"  they  say,  "it  is  not  the 
system  of  government  that  counts,  but 
rather  the  men  who  are  elected  to  do  the 
governing." 

That  is  a  very  nice  sounding  statement 
and,  as  Hamlet  says,  "It  fits  the  mouth 
well."     However,  it  is  not  true. 

The  system  under  which  a  city  is  gov- 
erned has  much  to  do  with  the  success 
or  failure  ot  that  government,  and  al- 
though it  is  possible  to  secure  good  gov- 
ernment under  a  bad  svstem,  it  is  not  at 
all  likely. 

Good  System  Vital 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  much  easier 
and  therefore  much  more  likely  to  secure 
good  government  under  a  good  system. 
Good  carpenters  may  find  it  possible  to 
build  a  good  house  despite  the  fact  that 
they  may  have  poor  tools  to  work  with, 
but  how  much  easier  it  is  and  how  much 
better  the  job  will  be  if  those  same  car- 
penters are  provided  with  good  tools. 

If  vour  system  of  city  government  is 


one  which  is  likely  to  bring  about  fre- 
quent conflicts  between  your  city  officials 
and  especially  the  members  of  the 
municipal  legislative  body,  good  govern- 
ment may  still  be  possible,  but  is  not  at 
all  likely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your 
system  of  government  is  one  the  nature 
of  which  does  not  invite  conflict  or 
clashing  of  authority,  the  chance  of  secur- 
ing good  government  is  much  more  likely. 

Started  in  Daytox 

The  city  manager  plan  of  government 
was  not  born  of  disaster  as  was  the  com- 
mission plan,  nevertheless  it  received  a 
tremendous  impetus  from  a  disaster. 
Up  to  1914  the  city  manager  plan  of  gov- 
ernment had  not  been  adopted  by  any 
city  of  over  100,000  population.  The 
people  were  skeptical  and  the  saying 
was  frequently  made,  as  it  is  still  made 
today,  that  while  the  city  manager  plan 
of  government  is  all  right  for  a  small  city 
it  won't  work  so  well  for  large  cities. 

The  commission  plan  of  government 
was  initiated  by  means  of  a  flood  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  took  another  flood  to 
initiate  the  city  manager  plan,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  the  large  cities  are  concerned. 

In  March,  1913,  the  city  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  flood  and 
created  a  condition  immediately  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  author- 
ity. Like  in  nearly  every  great  crisis  a 
man  came  forth  to  meet  the  situation 
and  Mr.  Patterson  of  the  National  Cash 
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Register     Company    jumped     into     the 
breach  and  took  general  charge  of  affairs. 

Idea  Proves  Popular 
By  common  consent  he  took  over  the 
management  and  general  supervision  of 
relieving  the  distressed  and  stricken 
people  and  handled  things  in  such  a 
satisfactory  way  that  after  the  city  had 
been  restored  to  normalcy  the  people 
demanded  a  new  charter  providing  for 
the  city  manager  form  of  government. 
Thus  Dayton  became  the  first  city  of 
any  considerable  size  to  adopt  the  plan. 
It   is   surprising   how   much   ignorance 


seems  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  city  man- 
ager plan.  Some  people  have  the  idea 
that  the  city  council  is  abolished  and  the 
entire  government  turned  over  to  one 
individual.  Of  course,  such  ideas  are  too 
silly  for  discussion  or  comment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  city  manager 
form  involves  no  new  ideas  or  principles 
whatever.  It  is  simply  an  adaptation  of 
the  same  principles  under  which  private 
corporations  have  been  so  successfully 
managed.  And,  after  all,  most  of  the 
functions  of  a  municipality  are  quite 
similar  to  those  performed  by  private 
corporations. 


THE  BASIC  THEORY  OF  THE  PLAN 

We  may  say  that  the  city  manager  government  of  a  large  industrial  corpora- 
plan  of  government  may  very  properly  tion,  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  being 
be  likened  to  the  plan  under  which  our  the  stockholders,  the  city  council  being 
nation  is  governed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  board  of  directors  and  the  city  man- 
the  simile  is  almost  perfect,  except  that  ager  being  the  superintendent  or  manager 
in  the  case  of  the  nation,  the  manager,  of  the  works.  The  council  or  directors 
whom  we  call  president,  is  elected  in-  are  representatives  of  the  people  or 
stead  of  being  appointed.  stockholders,  as  the  case  may  be,  chosen 

Our  national  government  is  said  to  to  determine  the  policies  to  be  pursued 
have  three  divisions  or  branches,  one  the  by  the  corporation,  and  the  manager  is 
legislative,  another  the  executive  or  ad-  the  superintendent  of  the  plant  appointed 
ministrative  and  the  other  judicial.  We  by  the  directors  for  the  purpose  of  execut- 
have  no  judicial  branch  in  city  govern-  ing  their  orders  and  carrying  out  their 
ments,  that  feature  being  taken  care  of  policies.  The  legislative  body  deter- 
by  the  state.  mines    what    shall    be     done   and     how. 

However,  we  do  have  the  other  two  whereas  the  doing  of  it  is  placed  in  the 
branches — the  legislative  and  adminis-  hands  of  the  manager  or  superintendent 
trative — and  to  that  extent  the  city  of  the  plant  and  his  subordinates, 
manager  plan  is  quite  like  the  plan  pro-  Under  the  city  manager  form  of  gov- 
vided  for  the  government  of  the  nation,  ernment  the  manager  must  have  the 
the  administrative  branch  being  entirely  power  of  choosing  his  subordinates,  other- 
under  the  control  and  responsibility  of  wise  he  cannot  be  held  to  account.  You 
one  individual.  The  president  appoints  cannot  criticize  the  city  manager  for  the 
all  his  subordinates  just  as  is  done  by  a  delinquencies  of  those  under  him  unless 
city  manager.  There  is  no  division  of  they  are  his  appointees.  The  city  man- 
authority  and  responsibility  and  in  case  ager  plan  of  government,  unlike  any 
anything  goes  wrong  we  know  just  whom  other  plan,  prevents  any  chance  of  escap- 
to  call  to  account.  ing  responsibility.     There  is  no  "passing 

Like  Huge  Corporation  '^^  b"^^"  ^^  "^^>'  ^^  ^^^"^  ^"  «ther  sys- 

,.,,,.                        r            r  terns  of  government. 
1  said  that  the  city  manager  lorm  or 

government  may   be  likened   also  to  the  {Continued  on  page  m) 
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Wayside  Refreshment-Stand  Campaign 


From  California  Highways  and  Public  Works 


Highway  officials  of  California  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  campaign  for 
the  improvement  of  wayside  refreshment 
stands  now  being  conducted  in  New 
York. 

This  campaign,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  four  competitions,  was  initiated  by 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  con- 
tributed an  initial  amount  of  $7,000  to 
be  applied,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Art  Center  of  New  York  and  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  toward  bettering  the  appearance 
of  the  roadside  stands  which,  through 
ugliness  of  conception  or  carelessness  of 
construction,  are  beginning  to  menace 
the  beauty  of  our  highways. 

An  additional  contribution  of  $10,000 
was  made  by  the  Adolf  Gobel  Company 
for  the  support  of  these  competitions. 

In  the  initial  contest,  which  was  con- 
cluded December  15,  seven  prizes  W2re 
given  for  photographs  and  plans  of  the 
best  stands  already  in  existence.  Awards 
were  made  to  the  following: 

(1)  "Pinkie's  Pantry,"  $300  owned  and 
operated  by  Norma  Bamman,  2704  Park 
Avenue,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  (2)  "The  Bee 
Hive  Cabin,"  $200,  George  A.  Parker, 
34  River  Street,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
(3)  "Young's,"  $150,  W'.  J.  Young,  On- 
tario, California;  (4)  "The  Hut,"  $125, 
Helen  Dana,  4761  Morena  Boulevard, 
San  Diego,  California;  (5)  "Mott's  Tav- 
verns,"  $100,  H.  E.  Meinhold,  502  West 
25th  Street,  N.  Y.;  (6)  "The  Cabin," 
$75,  Louise  Jacques,  Auburn,  Kings 
County,  Nova  Scotia;  (7)  "Rio  Del  Mar 
Service  Station,"  $50,  Mrs.  Harrison  N. 
Lusk,  Aptos,  California. 

The  second  competition,  which  was 
architectural  in  character,  was  concluded 
March  15  and  offered  prizes  for  the  best 


original  designs  of  stands  which  will  im- 
prove the  present  conditions.  Ten  awards 
five  for  stands  without  gas  stations  and 
five  for  stands  with  gas  stations,  were 
made,  the  amounts  ranging  from  $500  to 
$100  in  each  group. 

The  basis  of  the  awards  was: 

1.  Fitness  of  the  design  as  a  whole  to 
meet  the  needs  and  spirit  of  the  problem. 

2.  Esthetic  merit  of  the  design. 

3.  Excellence  and  ingenuity  of  plans. 

4.  Practicability  and  economy  of  con- 
struction. 

The  third  competition,  which  has  just 
been  announced  by  the  Adolf  Gobel  Com- 
pany, is  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  building  of  stands  from  information 
gleaned  in  the  first  and  second  contests. 
$100  each  will  be  paid  for  the  first  fifteen 
stands  that  are  built  from  the  prize-winning 
designs.  Complete  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  any  of  the  prize-winning  stands 
may  be  had  for  the  nominal  cost  of  $20. 
Requests  should  be  addressed  to  Secre- 
tary of  Wayside  Refreshment-Stand  Com- 
petitions in  care  of  the  Art  Center,  65 
East  56th  street,  New  York. 

Stands  must  conform  with  the  prize- 
winning  designs,  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  surrounding  landscape,  and  must 
show  good  taste  and  restraint  in  the  use 
of  advertising  matter.  Photographs  of 
the  completed  stand,  ready  for  opening, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Art  Center, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  architect 
whose  plan  was  used,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  construction. 

The  fourth  competition  will  be  of  the 
nature  of  annual  awards  over  a  term  of 
years  for  the  good  appearance  and  up- 
keep of  those  stands  which  have  been 
built  as  a  result  of  the  second  and  third 
competitions. 
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The  Present  Status  of  Municipal  Zoning  in  the  Law 

By  Jefferson  M.  Hardin 


Legislation  for  the  regulation  of  the 
heights  of  buildings  and  the  adjoining 
area  which  must  be  left  open  and  unoccu- 
pied, the  courts  have  uniformly  upheld 
on  the  reasoning  that  such  is  beneficial 
to  the  public  welfare  in  that  it  provides 
for  access  of  light  and  air,  protection  from 
fire  or  collapse  and  the  aptitude  for  fight- 
ing fire.  In  use  zoning,  while  the  majority 
of  courts  of  this  country  have  upheld  it 
as  being  constitutional,  the  reasoning 
given  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  received 
from  this  type  of  legislation  for  the  public 
welfare,  has  not  been  uniform.  Courts 
have  upheld  this  type  of  social  legislation 
as  being  reasonably  adapted  to  the 
carrying  out  of  certain  recognized  govern- 
mental functions,  such  as  an  aid  to  the 
control  of  traffic,  to  reduce  the  fire  haz- 
ard, to  affect  the  kind  of  pavement  neces- 
sary for  streets,  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  home,  to  improve  the  public 
health,  particularly  the  health  of  children 
and  the  aged,  to  reduce  crime  by  allowing 
for  more  efficient  police  protection  and 
fostering  the  growth  of  home  communities 
in  which  strangers  will  be  conspicuous, 
and  to  eliminate  breeding  places  for 
vermin  in  residence  districts. 

Probably  the  soundest  argument  on 
principle,  but  not  generally  consciously 
adhered  to  by  the  courts,  is  that  generally 
exemplified  by  City  Planning  Commis- 
sions in  recommendations  of  zoning  for 
their  cities,  and  by  many  writers  on  the 
subject;  that  the  constant  shifting  of 
residence,  apartment  house,  business  and 
industrial  centers  of  a  city  results  in  an 
enormous  building  waste  and  property 
depreciation  due  to  such  shifting  not  be- 
ing caused  by  normal  expansion,  but  by 
the  efforts  of  a  few  individuals  to  exploit 
a  new  area.  Comprehensive  zoning 
effectively  corrects  this  evil. 


{Continued  from  July  issue.) 

Mr.  Swan,  an  eminent  zoning  author- 
ity, justifies  comprehensive  zoning  both 
legally  and  practically  in  the  following 
manner: 


"Comprehensive  zoning  comprises 
a  study  of  the  entire  city 
the  main  channels  of  traffic,  chan- 
nels of  growth,  heights,  bulk  and  uses 
of  buildings,  etc.  .  .  .  and  in 
this  very  completeness  of  study  and 
application  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  to  the  entire  city  lies  its  greatest 
justification.  It  can  scarcely  be  said 
there  is  a  denial  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  or  a  taking  of  process 
without  due  process  when  'all  the 
different  neighborhoods  similarly  sit- 
uated, and  of  like  character  are 
treated  in  like  manner.' 

"Millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent 
within  the  next  few  years  on  new 
buildings  in  every  growing  city  of 
the  United  States.  This  money  may 
just  as  well  be  spent  toward  the 
permanent  upbuilding  of  the  com- 
munity as  upon  hit  or  miss,  haphazard 
growth  involving  endless  construc- 
tion, demolition  and  reconstruction 
without  ever  achieving  any  degree  of 
finality.  .  .  .  Zoning  expresses 
the  idea  of  orderliness  in  community 
development  ....  The  whole 
purpose  is  to  encourage  the  erection 
of  the  right  building  in  the  right 
place.  It  protects  the  man  who  de- 
velops his  property  along  proper 
lines  against  the  man  who  develops 
his  property  along  improper  lines. 
Rightly  understood,  zoning  means 
the  substitution  of  an  economic, 
scientific,  efficient  community  pro- 
gram of  city  building  for  wasteful, 
inefficient,  haphazard  growth." 
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In  regard  to  aesthetic  considerations  as 
a  basis  for  zoning  legislation,  it  has  been 
expressly  held  in  Ware  v.  City  of  Wichita 
that  aesthetic  reasons  alone  were  sufficient 
grounds  for  sustaining  zoning  ordinances 
based  upon  the  police  power.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  this  case  has  never  been  fol- 
lowed in  regard  to  this  precise  point,  and 
it  is  further  submitted  that  the  holding  of 
this  case  seems  to  violate  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  police  power,  i.  e.,  that 
measures  passed  upon  authority;  derived 
from  the  police  power  of  the  state  must 
bear  a  reasonable  and  rational  relation  to 
the  public  health,  safety,  morals  or  gen-, 
eral  welfare.  The  weight  of  authority, 
and  it  is  submitted  the  correct  view,  is 
that  "if  the  primary  and  substantive 
purpose  of  the  legislation"  is  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  public  health,  safety, 
morals  or  general  welfare,  "considerations 
of  taste  and  beauty  may  enter  in  as 
auxiliary." 

In  State  ex  rel  Carter  v.  Harper,  a 
leading  case  in  this  branch  of  the  law,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  in  upholding 
an  ordinance  which  forbade  any  business 
use  in  a  residential  area  summarized  the 
benefits  derived  from  zoning  legislation 
in  the  following  manner: 

"They  attract  a  desirable  and  as- 
sure a  permanent   citizenship;   they 
foster  pride  in  and  attachment  to  the 
city;    they    promote    happiness    and 
contentment;  they  stabilize  the  use 
and  value  of  property  and  promote 
the  peace,  tranquillity  and  good  order 
of  the  city.     We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  attainment  of  these  ob- 
jects affords  a  legitimate  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power." 
For  these  reasons  it  is  uniformly  held 
that  municipal  zoning  is  a  desirable  form 
of  social  legislation,  and  bears  a  reason- 
able   and    rational    relation    toward    the 
public  health,  safety,  morals  or  general 
welfare.  Thus  it  falls  within  the  purview  of 
that  sustainable  under  the  police  power. 


The    Present    Status    of    Municipal 
Zoning  in  the  Law. 

Cases  recently  decided  by  the  state  and 
federal  courts  have  served  to  firmly  estab- 
lish the  right  of  municipal  authorities  to 
zone  for  the  regulation  of  use,  height  and 
area.  The  leading  case  is  Village  of 
Euclid  V.  Ambler  Realty  Company,  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  November  22nd,  1926. 
In  that  case,  the  City  Council  of  Euclid, 
Ohio,  enacted  an  ordinance  providing  for 
a  comprehensive  zone  plan.  The  city 
was  divided  into  districts  for  each  of 
which  were  prescribed  uniform  regulations 
and  limitations  as  to  the  use,  height  and 
area  of  buildings.  Six  classes  of  use  dis- 
tricts were  provided  for,  three  classes  of 
height  districts,  and  four  classes  of  area 
districts.  The  first  use  district,  Ul,  was 
restricted  to  single  family  dwellings; 
the  second  class  use  district,  U2,  allowed 
two-family  dwellings;  U3,  allowed  apart- 
ments, hotels,  etc.;  U4  allowed  retail 
stores,  offices,  garages,  gasoline  stations 
etc.;  U5  allowed  factories,  advertising 
signs,  etc.;  U6  allowed  other  uses  not 
specified,  and  a  seventh  class  of  uses  was 
prohibited  entirely.  The  ordinance  was 
enforceable  by  the  City  Building  In- 
spector under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Zoning  x'\ppeals. 

The  Ambler  Realty  Company  owned  a 
tract  of  unimproved  land  on  Euclid  Ave- 
nue in  the  said  city,  which  was  classed  in 
U2,  a  strictly  residential  district.  The 
company  brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  en- 
forcement of  the  ordinance,  alleging  it 
violated  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  in  that 
it  deprived  the  plaintiff  of  liberty  and 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  lower  court  found  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  it  could  be  reasonably  expected 
that  the  land  would  develop  into  a 
business  section,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  the 
path  of  the  tending  industrial  development 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  and  that,  due  to 
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its  classification  into  a  residence  district, 
it  was  depreciated  in  value  to  an  estimated 
extent   of  one   half  a   million    dollars. 

The  Federal  District  Court  held  the 
ordinance  unconstitutional  and  enjoined 
its  enforcement,  but  on  appeal  the  de- 
cision was  reversed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  That  Court  held  that 
comprehensive  zoning  laws  are  deemed 
to  promote  the  public  welfare  and  their 
invocation  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
power.  The  opinion  limits  the  question 
decided  to  zoning,  in  general,  and  clearly 
recognizes  that  in  the  future  there  may 
be  legislation  of  this  nature  which,  when 
applied  to  the  particular  premises,  may 
be  clearly  unreasonable,  arbitrary  or  dis- 
criminatory "passing  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  assuming  the  character  of  a 
merely  arbitrary  fiat,"  and  so  invalid. 
In  this  decision  nearly  every  phase  of 
modern  zoning  was  considered  and  ap- 
proved in  favor  of  the  municipality. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  in 
Miller  v.  Board  of  Public  Works,  in  1924, 
sustained  an  ordinance  prohibiting  more 
than  two-family  flat  dwellings  in  certain 
districts  of  Los  Angeles.  In  Zahn  v. 
Board  of  Public  Works,  decided  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  the  same  tribunal,  an 
ordinance  was  sustained  which  prohibited 
business  buildings  in  residential  areas. 
On  May  16th,  1927,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  upon 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  in  the  Zahn 
case  sustaining  the  position  of  the  Cali- 
fornia court.  In  Fourcade  v.  San  Fran- 
cisco, decided  in  1926,  where  an  ordinance 
of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  which  pro- 
hibited a  milk  pasteurizing,  bottling  and 
distributing  plant  in  a  residential  district, 
was  sustained,  the  court  said: 

"The  power  of  a  municipality  to 
establish  and  maintain  residential 
and  quasi-residential  districts  and 
to  exclude  therefrom  all  non-conform- 
ing and  conflicting  uses  is  now  estab- 
lished in  this  state." 


Ware  v.  City  of  Wichita,  decided  in 
1923,  in  Kansas,  held  constitutional  a 
comprehensive  zone  ordinance,  and  West 
V.  City  of  Wichita,  decided  on  the  same 
precedent  held  the  prohibition  of  apart- 
ment houses  from  a  residential  zone 
created  for  one  and  two  family  dwellings 
only,  not  to  be  unreasonable,  arbitrary  or 
discriminatory. 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  in 
Holzbauer  v.  Ritter  upheld  an  ordinance 
which  excluded  business,  and  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  community  stores,  from  a 
residential  area  declaring  such  to  be  a 
reasonable  classification. 

A  recent  New  York  case,  Wulfsohn  v. 
Borden,  held  valid  the  provisions  of  a 
comprehensive  zoning  ordinance  which 
created  residential  districts  in  which 
apartment  house  buildings  were  permitted 
upon  condition  that  such  should  be  set 
back  a  certain  number  of  feet  from  all 
street  and  lot  lines.  The  efi^ect  of  this 
provision  in  the  ordinance  was  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  his 
lot  for  apartment  house  use.  The  court 
held  the  power  of  the  municipality  to 
create  exclusive  residential  zones  was  ap- 
proved by  Lincoln  Trust  Co.  v.  Williams, 
and,  since  apartment  houses  might  have 
been  excluded  from  residential  districts 
altogether,  the  municipality  might  per- 
mit them  subject  to  restrictions,  i.  e., 
as  to  the  height  they  might  be  built  and 
the  necessary  spaces  that  must  be  left 
open  for  light  and  air,  and  that  while  the 
ordinance  did  seriously  curtail  the  use  of 
the  owner's  lot  for  apartment  house  use, 
it  could  not  be  said  that  the  general  rule 
prescribed  by  the  ordinance  was  an 
unreasonable  one. 

In  three  recent  Ohio  cases  where 
apartment  houses  were  prohibited  in  dis- 
tricts zoned  for  one-  and  two-family 
dwellings,  the  validity  of  zoning  under  the 
police  power  has  been  sustained  as  con- 
stitutional by  the  highest  Ohio  tribunal. 

(Continued  on  page  $89) 
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The  Significance  of  a  National  Home-Rehabili- 
tation Program 


By  George  E.  Piper 


"The  building  industry  has  almost 
caught  up  with  the  shortage  of  homes. 
Many  cities  and  towns  are  overbuilt. 
Others  are  approaching  that  condition. 
Should  a  decline  in  the  building  industry 
become  abrupt,  the  national  business 
structure  will  be  seriously  affected. 

"Any  program  which  will  broaden  the 
market  for  building  materials  and  sup- 
lies  will  not  only  benefit  the  building 
industry,  but  will  benefit  every  person  in 

the  United  States." 

***** 

That  a  decline  in  the  building  industry 
of  the  United  States  is  a  possibility,  a 
probability,  has  been  publicly  voiced  by 
such  leaders  as  S.  W.  Straus,  head  of  the 
investment  banking  firm  bearing  his 
name,  and  by  S.  L.  Avery,  president  of 
the  United  States  Gypsum  Company. 

Precisely  how  great  a  factor  is  the 
building  industry  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  we  can  leave  for  the  econo- 
mists to  say.  Some  idea  of  its  importance 
can  be  obtained  from  slight  consideration 
of  the  structure  and  ramifications  of  the 
business  of  a  single  building  materials 
manufacturer,  and  not  the  largest  manu- 
facturer by  any  means.  This  manufac- 
turer distributes  its  products  through 
20,000  dealers,  who  furnish  in  turn  the 
materials  on  which  the  labor  of  a  vast 
army  of  mechanics  is  expended.  The 
manufacturer  employs  upwards  of  7,000 
persons,  all  of  whom  are  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  building  industry  for  their 
prosperity.  These  employes  buy  of  mer- 
chants who  buy  of  other  manufacturers. 
The  manufacturer  under  discussion — the 
one  employing  7,000  persons — is  a  large 
customer  of  other  firms,  including  rail- 
roads   and    steamship    lines,    and     con- 


tributes to  the  banking  prosperity  through 
the  use  of  bankers'  funds  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business. 

A  decline  in  building  operations  can 
very  well  affect,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  pocketbook  of  virtually  every  person 
in  the  United  States.  However,  it 
needn't.  There  exists  plenty  of  business 
for  the  lumber  and  materials  manu- 
facturer, distributor  and  dealer  including 
the  makers  and  distributors  of  all  allied 
commodities  that  enter  into  home-build- 
ing and  home-living,  such  as  bath  tubs, 
electric  wiring,  heating  and  plumbing. 
And  it  appears  that  if  the  building  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  to  prosper 
in  the  next  few  years  it  must  nurture  and 
develop  this  business. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Division 
of  Building  and  Housing  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  more 
than  20,000,000  dwelling-houses.  The 
majority  of  these  dwelling-houses  were 
not  built  last  year,  nor  the  year  before, 
or  the  year  before  that,  as  great  as  has 
been  the  volume  of  building  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  average  age  of  these 
20,000,000  dwelling  houses  doubtless  is 
nearer  fifteen  years  than  ten.  And  a 
huge  number  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years  old.  All  these  homes  on  any  scale 
of  present  day  living  conditions  are  obso- 
lete, or  near-obsolete.  Thousands  of 
them  are  rotting  away.  They  are  eye- 
sores in  their  communities.  The  owners 
are  prohibited  from  selling  and  building 
new  homes  in  new  localities  because  ot 
the  low  sale-price  the  old  homes  will 
bring.  The  old  homes  are  increasingly 
fire-hazards  as  they  fall  into  further  decay 
and  disrepair.     They  lessen  the  value  of 
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the  property  around  them  and  the  tone 
of  streets  generally.  Certainly  they  are 
a  drag  on  the  prosperity,  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation. 

Now,  the  people  that  live  in  these 
homes  have  purchasing  power.  They 
work  in  factories,  offices,  stores  and  on 
farms.  They  are  no  more  eager  to  live 
in  unbeautiful,  undignified  and  incon- 
venient surroundings  than  are  any  other 
group  of  people.  A  goodly  portion  of 
their  income  is  being  spent  on  items  of 
living  other  than  the  home,  largely  be- 
cause these  other  things  are  easisr  to 
purchase.  Home-building  and  rehabili- 
tating unfortunately  appear  to  be  formid- 
able, technical  problems  that  the  average 
home-owner  hesitates  to  undertake  with- 
out guidance.  The  owner  of  the  average 
obsolete  home  doesn't  know,  for  example, 
that  his  home  can  be  rehabilitated — be 
made  new  again. 

Has  this  article  already  stated  the 
problem — the  probable  decline  in  new 
construction,  the  consequent  decrease  in 


the  volume  ot  business  in  the  building 
industry  and  the  inevitable  effect  on  the 
national  prosperity — and  the  manner  in 
which  the  problem  can  be  met — the  sale 
of  materials  and  the  employment  of 
labor  in  the  rehabilitating,  in  the  making 
young,  of  old  or  obsolete  homes?  It  is 
believed  that  it  has. 

In  considering  the  problem,  in  attempt- 
ing to  chart  its  ramifications  and  to 
foresee  its  solution,  "Household  Maga- 
zine," with  which  the  writer  is  associated, 
hit  on  the  idea  of  carrying  through,  first 
hand,  the  rehabilitation  of  an  obsolete 
house.  This  procedure  seemed  the  only 
way  of  accurately  determining  the  feasi- 
bility and  practicability  of  home-reha- 
bilitation. The  step  decided  on,  the 
next  thing  was  to  find  a  house,  situated 
near  erfough  to  Chicago  to  make  it  easy 
of  access  to  all  who  might  be  interested 
in  the  experiment. 

The  investigators  sent  to  find  a  home 
for  the  experiment  came  to  Dixon, 
Illinois,  a  city  of  about  10,000  population 
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on  the  Rock  River — and  found  they  had 
been  anticipated.  Quite  unbeknown  to 
any  one  but  itself,  Dixon  had  been  carry- 
ing on  a  home-rehabihtating  movement 
for  better  than  three  years,  in  which  time 
more  than  seventy-six  houses  had  been 
rebuilt,  remodeled,  or  both.  In  one 
case  an  enterprising  man  had  taken  a 
decaying  old  barn,  the  frame  of  which 
was  sound,  and  had  made  it  into  an 
attractive  and  up-to-date  residence.  Cer- 
tainly Dixon  seemed  an  auspicious  test- 
ing-ground. 

Everyone  consulted  was  eager  to  co- 
operate. A  dilapidated  old  residence, 
two  stories  and  eight  rooms,  on  one  of  the 
best  streets  in  town  soon  was  located. 
This  house  had  been  vacant  for  several 
months.  Looked  at  from  the  outside  or 
looked  at  from  within,  it  was  just  one  of 
those  discouraging  pieces  of  construction 
that  create  an  unhealthy  feeling  of  de- 
pression in  the  beholder.  To  the  lay- 
man it  probably  would  have  looked  be- 
yond redemption,  or  as  a  possible  last 
stop  on  the  way  to  the  poor  house. 

However,  a  Mrs.  Florence  Plummer 
White  had  seen  the  possibilities  of  the 
house,  and  had  purchased  it  before  the 
"Household  Magazine"  investigators  ar- 
rived in  Dixon.  Mrs.  White's  idea  was 
to  remodel  the  house  into  a  two-family 
dwelling  and  to  rent  it  for  profit,  a  pro- 
cedure she  has  followed  with  other 
houses  in  Dixon.  Now  she  intends  to 
live  in  it.  Told  of  the  plan  to  conduct 
an  actual  field  test  in  home-rehabilitation, 
Mrs.  White  quickly  consented  to  turn  the 
house  over  to  "Household  Magazine." 
A  number  of  manufacturers  with  a  direct 
interest  in  a  national  home-rehabilitation 
movement  then  were  asked  to  contribute 
such  products  of  their's  as  would  be 
required  for  the  experiment. 

With  these  preliminary  details  out  ot 
the  way,  K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw,  construction 
expert  for  "Household  Magazine,"  went 
to  Dixon  to  learn  what  could  and  had  to 


be  done.  Quotations  from  Mr.  Ekblaw's 
notes  will  serve  more  eflfectively  than  any- 
thing else  could  to  present  the  condition 
of  the  house  before  rehabilitation  was 
started. 

"Paint  almost  weathered  away.  House 
only  painted  twice  in  twenty-eight  years. 
Steps,  porches  and  exterior  window  sills 
rotted.  Roof  just  about  all  gone.  In- 
side, stairs  to  second  floor  steep,  incon- 
venient, ugly  and  in  bad  condition. 
Floors,  worn,  uneven  and  not  worth 
trying  to  save.  Plastering,  cracked  and 
fallen  away,  with  lath  exposed  and  rotted 
or  broken  in  many  places.  Kitchen, 
dark,  dirty,  no  modern  equipment. 
Electric  wiring  exposed  and  strung  in 
haphazard  manner.  Upstairs,  obsolete 
fixtures  in  bathroom  including  iron  tub 
and  unsanitary  toilet.  Plumbing  not 
worth  saving.  Wood  floor  in  bathroom 
rotting.  Walls  and  ceilings  upstairs 
broken  and  dirty.  Basement,  incredibly 
dirty  with  rotting  wood  floor  and  dank, 
foul  odor  over  everything.  Footings, 
weakened  by  displacement  of  dirt  around 
them." 

Add  to  all  this  that  the  house  is 
twenty-eight  years  old,  was  wretchedly 
planned  from  the  standpoint  of  layout 
and  convenience,  that  the  stairs  leading 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  cellar  were  hardly 
more  than  a  steep  ladder  in  a  rotting, 
foul  well,  that  gutters,  downspouts,  flash- 
ing and  porch  supports  were  virtually 
gone,  that  the  front  porch  was  an  ugly 
old  fashioned  "stoop,"  and  you  have  a 
fair  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  house 
before  rehabilitation  was  started. 

There  were,  however,  on  the  favorable 
side  these  four  features:  The  foundations 
of  the  house  were  firm  and  strong,  the 
wood  frame  was  in  good  condition  as 
was  the  wood  siding  with  which  the 
exterior  had  originally  been  finished,  and 
the  warm  air  heating  plant  was  only  two 
years  old.  From  a  construction  stand- 
point   the    house    was    a    shell,    with    a 
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True  Paviit^ 

E^conomy  Demands 

Concrete  Streets 

In  1916,  Lincoln  Avenue,  Calistoga,  California, 
was  paved  through  the  business  section  with 
11,610  square  yards  of  concrete.  This  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  in  1923  the  citizens  authorized 
more  concrete  pavement,  to  the  extent  of  54,160 
square  yards.  Maintenance  figures  for  six  years 
tell  their  own  story — 


Year  Area  Maintained 

1922  11,610  Sq.  Yds. 

1923  11,610 

1924  65,770 

1925  65,770 

1926  65,770 

1927  65,770 


Total 

Maintenance 

Cost 

^12.50 
12.50 
75.00 
62.50 
52.00 
52.00 


Calistoga  finds  concrete  streets  are  exceptionally 
smooth  riding,  good  looking,  moderate  in  first 
cost,  and  economical  because  of  the  negligible 
expense  for  upkeep. 

Cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states 
laid  over  ten  million  square 
yards  of  concrete  last  year. 
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beyond-repair  roof  on  the  top.  And  in 
the  rehabilitation,  the  house  is  being 
treated  virtually  as  a  shell. 

One  of  the  things  kept  firmly  in  mind 
by  Mr.  Ekblaw  in  planning  the  rehabili- 
tation was  that  no  changes  be  made  in 
design  or  layout  other  than  those  which 
would  present  no  difficulties  were  the 
rehabilitation  being  planned  by  the 
average  carpenter-builder  in  co-operation 
with  a  home  owner.  In  other  words 
practicability  and  ease  of  achievement 
were  striven  for. 

At  bottom,  literally  and  figuratively, 
was  the  rehabilitation  of  the  basement. 
Footings  were  strengthened,  the  rotten 
wood  floor  torn  out,  the  ground  leveled 


and  a  cement  floor  laid.  Then  the  base- 
ment was  cleaned  out.  At  the  top  a  new 
shingle  roof  was  laid  and  new  flashings, 
counter-flashings,  gutters  and  downspouts 
were  put  in  place.  Rotting  window  sills 
were  replaced  with  new  ones.  The  old 
rear  porch  and  the  front  "stoop"  were 
torn  off.  In  the  front  a  living-porch  of 
considerable  dimensions  was  erected  over 
a  new  foundation.  In  the  rear  an  en- 
closed stairway  was  put  down  to  the 
basement  in  the  place  where  the  old 
porch  had  been,   and   a  grade  entrance 


was  made  in  the  stairway  enclosure. 

With  this  done  most  of  the  house  was 
given  a  priming  coat  of  white  paint,  and 
after  the  thirsty  wood  had  gotten  hold 
of  the  paint  the  old  house  actually  seemed 
to  sit  up  and  grin,  as  though  it  felt  that 
good. 

On  the  inside,  the  old  stairs  to  the 
second  floor  were  torn  out  and  replaced 
with  walk-on-able  and  sightly  stairs. 
The  old  "front  parlor"  and  "back  parlor" 
were  made  into  a  living-room  by  simply 
removing  a  sliding  door  and  its  framing 
and  by  arching  the  opening  thus  made 
between  the  rooms.  New  oak  flooring 
was  laid  all  through  the  house.  The  old 
back  stairway  to  the  basement — it  must 
have  been  perilous  to  life  and  limb  to 
descend  it — was  closed  up  in  both  the 
dining-room    and    kitchen,    giving    more 


space  in  the  dining-room.  Two  windows 
replaced  the  single  dingy  window  that 
had  kept  the  kitchen  dark — not  light. 
The  house  was  completely  wired  with  the 
most  approved  wiring  system,  and  ample 
outlets  for  lamps  and  electrical  con- 
veniences were  provided.  New  lath  was 
applied  wherever  needed  and  the  plaster- 
ing put  in  first  class  condition,  with  wall- 
board  used  in  the  kitchen  and  the  en- 
closed rear  stairway  for  economy. 

The  foregoing  summarizes  the  progress 
to  this  writing.  Here's  what  remains  to 
be  done:  Modern  bathroom  equip- 
ment, an  automatic  electric  pressure  sys- 
tem supplying  soft  water  to  bathroom,. 
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TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALU  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


1    NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


PACIFIC   COAST   BRANCHES    AT 


I       PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 


t      SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE  320  Market  Street 


LOS    ANGELES     OFFICE    AND     WAREHOUSE 
701   East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 




Armco  Culvert 

^^     t9 

Bridges.—' 

Large   diameter   Armco  Culverts 
are  replacing  costly  bridges  thru- 
out  the  United  States. 

With  Armco  Culvert  Bridges  re- 
pairs are  brought  down  to  a  mini- 
mum. "Patching"  is  not  necessary. 
And  they  give  long  years  of  ser- 
vice. 

An  Armco   Culvert  Bridge  is  an 
object  of  municipal  pride. 

■1^1 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

WEST  BERKELEY                          LOS  ANGELES 
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kitchen  and  laundry,  including  tub, 
toilet  and  lavatory  and  a  linoleum  floor 
covering.  New  lighting  fixtures  through- 
out the  house.  New  shade  rods  and 
shades.  New  sink,  range  and  built-in 
cupboard  in  the  kitchen.  Washable 
enamel  paint  in  both  the  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  New  asbestos  covering  on 
heating  pipes.  All  new  screens,  includ- 
ing screens  for  the  porch.  New  coal 
chute.  Laundry  tubs  and  space  for 
drying  in  the  basement.  Installation  of 
an  insulating  blanket  of  dry-fill  gypsum 
in  the  attic.  Redecoration  of  the  entire 
interior,  with  texture-and-tone  effects, 
in  the  living-room,  hall,  dining-room  and 
den,  and  with  wallpaper  and  paint  in  the 
bedrooms.  Two  more  coats  of  white 
paint  on  the  exterior. 

In  listing  the  details  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion, one  item  has  been  left  to  now,  be- 
cause of  its  importance,  and  because  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  cost  of 
the  rehabilitation  is  discussed.  It  is  the 
two-car  garage  which  is  under  construc- 
tion to  the  rear  of  the  house.  This 
garage  is  of  wood  and  will  be  lined  with 
sheathing  board  for  fire-safety  and  insula- 
tion. It  has  a  cement  floor.  A  con- 
crete drive  will  be  laid  from  it  to  the 
street. 

Now  for  the  cost.  The  contract  was 
let  to  a  Dixon  contractor  on  a  cost-plus 
basis.  Materials  donated  by  manufac- 
turers have  been  figured  at  their  full 
retail  price.  All  cost  data  has  been 
carefully  and  accurately  kept  that  the 
figures  may  present  the  true  story. 

The  total  cost  of  the  rehabilitation, 
including  every  item  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials that  has  been  listed,  will  not  exceed — 
hold  your  breath — $3,500,  with  the 
probability  that  the  figure  will  be  nearer 
$3,000  than  $3,500. 

Let's  see  what  this  means.  The  old 
house,  situated  as  it  was  on  a  50  x  150  lot, 
could  hardly  have  been  worth  more  than 
$6,000,  with  the  value  uncertain  and 
purchasers  scarce  because  of  the  condi- 


tion of  the  house,  and  with  the  house  a 
weight  on  the  value  of  the  property  all 
around  it.  When  the  rehabilitation  is 
completed,  the  house  will  be  virtually  a 
new  seven-room  house,  equipped  with 
modern  comforts  and  conveniences,  good 
for  a  new  lifetime  as  a  home.  It  would 
be  a  courageous  contractor  who  would 
attempt  to  duplicate  it  for  less  than 
$12,000. 

Now,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
not  only  a  new  home  has  been  created, 
or  an  old  one  rehabilitated,  but  that  by 
the  application  of  labor  to  materials  new 
wealth  has  been  created,  and  the  endless 
ramifications  of  this  new  wealth  in  the 
process  of  creation  and  its  effect  on  the 
national  prosperity  are  easily  apparent. 
And  that  this  example  of  home-rehabili- 
tation being  carried  on  in  Dixon  can  be 
duplicated  over  and  over  again  within 
the  United  States  also  is  easily  apparent. 
Owners  of  obsolete  homes  want  to  re- 
habilitate them.  Certainly  bankers  are 
eager  to  loan  money  for  rehabilitation. 
Civic  organizations,  women's  clubs,  na- 
tional organizations,  will  support  a  home. 

The  meat  of  the  kernel  simply  seems 
to  be  that  people  are  awaiting  being 
shown  how  their  homes  can  be  rehabili- 
tated. And  it  seems  that  any  national, 
sectional  or  independent  movement 
toward  home-rehabilitation  should  con- 
cern itself  with  that  practical  and  down- 
to-earth  aspect — how  the  rehabilitation 
can  be  done,  constructionally,  decorative- 
ly  and  financially.  It  already  has  been 
stated  that  the  principal  reason  che  dollar 
of  the  owner  of  the  obsolete  home  goes 
into  things  other  than  home-rehabilita- 
tion is  that  these  other  things  are  made 
easier  of  purchase  by  him.  But  if  his 
lumber  dealer,  or  his  contractor,  went 
to  him  with  the  support  of  his  banker  and 
the  support  of  the  manufacturers  of 
lumber,  building  materials  and  equip- 
ment, and  showed  him  precisely  how  his 
old  home  could  be  made  a  new  home,  he'd 
be  more  than  willing  to  lend  a  ready  ear. 
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Where 

Appearance 

and  Value 

both  are  important 

Asphaltic  Concrete 

wins  easily 


"Bel-Air'*     Los  Angel 


Appearance  is  a  Value  in  pav- 
ing, not  to  be  overlooked.  In  the 
fine  subdivisions  shown  on  this 
page,  as  in  many  others,  As- 
phaltic Concrete,  with  its  famous 
records  of  long  service  with  little 
or  no  upkeep  cost,  its  moderate 
first  cost  and  its  glare-free,  un- 
obtrusive surface  adds  beauty 
and  value  to  every  piece  of  pro- 
perty. Its  record  on  highways 
is  equally  fine. 

Investigate  asphaltic  concrete, 
before  you  buy. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CAUFORNIA 


^^-- 


ASPHALTIC  CONCRE 


—for  durahiliti 


ZASPHALT^ 

for  best 
.results. 
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Surveys  among  owners  of  obsolete  homes  tabulating  and  will  put  into  convenient 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  form  all  data,  cost  and  otherwise,  that 
revealed  just  this  condition.  Consider,  develops  out  of  the  experiment  in  home- 
solely,  the  millions  of  homes  in  the  rehabilitation  now  being  conducted  at 
United  States,  in  1927,  that  are  without  Dixon.  This  data  will  be  available  to  any 
bathrooms.  Then  answer  the  question:  one  who  requests  it — manufacturer,  dist- 
Do  these  people  want  bathrooms?  ributor,  dealer,  contractor  or  home-owner. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  first  need  is  a  In  conclusion  mention  should  be  made 

word  or  pair  of  words   to   describe   the  of    the    manufacturers    who    generously 

isolated  piece  of  home-rehabilitation   or  have  contributed  toward  the  experiment, 

the  entire  movement.     Home-remodeling  the    Long-Bell    Lumber    Company,    the 

is    not    explicit.     Home-rehabilitation    is  General    Electric    Company,    the    Curtis 

too     fancy.      Home-revivifying     is     too  Company,    the    Sandusky    Portland    Ce- 

awkward.     But   the   idea   is   in   the  last  ment  Company,  the  Miller  Company,  the 

two  words — the  idea  of  making  the  obso-  Creodipt   Shingle   Company,   Fairbanks, 

lete   or   near-obsolete    home   new    again,  Morse  and  Company,  the  United  States 

or    young    again,    up-to-date,    beautiful,  Gypsum    Company,    the    Kohler    Com- 

and  above  all,  livable.  pany,  the  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company, 

To    the    end    of  contributing    to    this  Devoe   and   Raynolds   and    the   Dupont 

movement     "Household     Magazine"     is  Paint  Company. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ENGINEERING  ABSTRACTS 

Water  Pollution  Control,  Cannery  Wastes.  Homer  S.  Murphy,  J.  M.  Hepler  and 
E.  F.  Eldridge.  A  Compilation  Covering  Activities,  Experimental  Work  and 
Cooperative  Investigations  as  Conducted  by  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, Department  of  Health  and  the  Michigan  Canners  Association.  18  pages. 
The  first  section  of  this  pamphlet  mentions  the  historj^  of  experimental  work  on 
canning  factory  waste.  Previous  work  done  in  Michigan  was  summarized  in  the 
statement,  "The  biological  process  might  be  slower  than  the  chemical  treatment 
process,  but  past  experiments  indicate  that  it  could  be  operated  eflficiently  and  at 
less  expense."  Since  1925  Michigan  has  had  a  law  which  makes  it  "the  duty  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  *  *  *  to  guard  against  the  pollution  of  lakes  and 
streams  within  the  State  and  to  enforce  all  laws  provided  for  that  purpose  with  all 
authority  granted  by  law  and  to  foster  and  encourage  the  protecting  and  propagation 
of  game  and  fish."  Previous  investigations  at  the  following  places  are  each  reviewed: 
New  Jersey,  1910:  Washington,  111.,  1913;  Fremont,  Michigan;  Amelia,  Ohio,  1916; 
Wisconsin;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Brockport,  New  York;  and  Poynette,  Wisconsin,  1916. 
Next  follows  a  condensed  report  of  the  operation  of  the  Michigan  Canners  Association 
experimental  waste  treatment  plant  located  at  the  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company's  plant 
at  Kent  City.  Members  of  the  association  voted  to  assess  themselves  a  sum  of  .2 
of  a  cent  per  can  based  on  the  1925  pack  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  problem. 
The  plant  consisted  of  fine  screens,  "which  every  canning  plant  should  have,"  settling 
tanks,  one  of  which  could  be  used  for  digestion;  and  filter  beds  of  different  types. 
Sprinkling  filters  gave  quite  satisfactory  results.  The  intermittent  sand  filters,  how- 
ever, showed  a  tendency  to  form  a  hard  crust.  Cinder  filters  will  be  abandoned. 
The  small  amount  of  sludge  obtained  indicates  the  possibility  of  supplanting  the 
tanks  with  fine  screens.  A  grit  chamber  may  help.  A  portable  plant  is  planned. 
It  is  hoped  that  after  the  next  (1927)  season  definite  recommendations  can  be  made 
to  the  industry  with  reference  to  treatment  of  all  canning  wastes. — D.  S.  Abell. 
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Ten  years  from  today 


TTFT^HILE  asphaltic  pavements  cost  slightly  LESS  than 
rr  other  types  to  install  originally  —  their  greatest  econ- 
omy comes  from  LONGER  LIFE  —  from  their  ability  to 
maintain  an  efficient  wearing  surface  without  major  repairs 
for  ten  years  or  more. 

There  are  other  reasons  also  why  leading  engineers  of  the 
west  are  now  recommending  asphaltic  pavements.  Here 
are  a  few  of  them : 

1 — Moisture  plaad  under  perfect  control.  Water  can't  reach 
sub-grade  as  all  joints  are  sealed. 

2 — No  surface  bucWing.  Contraction  and  expansion  ab- 
sorbed within  pavement  itself. 

3 — Smooth  surface.  Low  traction  resistance. 


umiOM 


4 — Easily  and  quickly  re- 
placed. No  traffic  de- 
lays   when    cut    into. 

5 — Noiseless,  diistless,  eas- 
ily cleaned. 

6 — Practical  for  resurfac- 
ing. 

Communicate  with  any 
Union  Oil  Company  local 
office  for  quotations  and 
further  information  ...  or 
write  direct,  care  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


UNION        OIL        COMPANY 
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ORGANIZED  PLAY  IN  THE  SMALL  COMMUNITY 

(Continxied  from  page  264) 


young  people,  especially,  play  harmon- 
icas, banjos,  ukuleles,  get  them  into 
quartets,  into  bands,  instrumental  quar- 
tets, quintets,  and  sextets,  and  all  the 
other  "tets,"  —  music  —  music.  I've 
heard  150  boys  in  what  they  call  a  har- 
monica band,  play  at  an  evening  meet- 
ing. If  you've  never  heard  that  you've 
got  a  treat  coming  to  you, — 150  boys 
under  a  leader  playing  wonderfully  on 
this  little  insignificant  instrument.  Real 
music,  and  all  intent  on  doing  some- 
thing worth  while,  together. 

And  then  the  community  sing,  why 
should  not  that  be  promoted  more  and 
more?  "Oh,"  you  say,  "the  war  is 
over."  Yes,  the  war  is  over,  but  you  re- 
member what  singing  did  during  the 
war.  It  pulled  people  together,  and 
made  them  feel  that  they  were  a  fam- 
ily, that  they  were  in  a  great  cause,  and 
yet  we  let  it  all  flop  after  the  armistice. 
You  haven't  sung  in  this  convention 
yet. 

And  then  dramatics — provide  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  and  women  and 
older  folks  to  get  into  dramatic  groups, 
promote  plays,  let  people  have  a  chance 
to  get  outside  of  themselves  for  a  while, 
to  be  somebody  else  for  a  while,  in  a 
group.  It's  a  great  experience  and  great 
fun  to  rehearse,  to  make  their  own 
scenery,  their  own  costumes.  Why  is  it 
that  we  let  that  stay  out  of  our  experi- 
ence when  it  can  come  in  and  do  so 
much  ?  These  community  recreation 
departments    in    the    large    and    small 


communities,  once  they  get  a  grip,  do 
all  this  sort  of  promoting. 

Let  me  read  hastily  a  list  of  other  ac- 
tivities that  can  be  carried  on.  They  are 
only  suggestive. 

F'ield  days. 

May  festivals. 

Bird  house  construction. 

Model  house  construction. 

Gardening. 

Spelling  bees. 

Building  of  radio  sets. 

Promotion  of  lectures  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Debates. 

Concerts. 

Promotion  of  boys'  week. 

Promotion  of  home  week. 

Doll  shows. 

Animal  pet  shows. 

Winter  carnivals. 

Worthy  celebration  of  holidays. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  get  out  of 
it  all?  We  are  going  to  get  a  healthier 
and  better  people,  safer  and  finer  citi- 
zens. We're  going  to  reduce  delin- 
quency. People  will  love  the  town  that 
seems  to  love  them.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  promote  a  richer  kind  of 
life  in  America,  to  make  finer  and  better 
places  in  which  to  live,  not  merely  for 
the  getting  of  gain,  not  merely  for  the 
promotion  of  business,  but  for  the  living 
of  a  life.  What  we're  thinking  of  in  this 
whole  field  of  community  recreation  is 
that  through  it  there  is  genuine  oppor- 
tunity of  opening  the  way  to  an  abun- 
dant life. 


SPECIALIST  IN  MUNICIPAL  LAW 
WANTS  POSITION 

A  voung  man  who  has  specialized  in  the  study  of  municipal  law,  zoning  and  city  plan- 
,..,.g,  would  like  position  as  assistant  to  a  citv  attorney.  Received  degree  of  B.  S.,  Lin- 
versity  of  California,  in  1926  and  that  of  Juris  Doctor  in  1928.  Is  highly  recommended 
and  has  had  some  experience. 

Address  J.  M.  H.,  Pacific  Municipalities,  Chancery  Building,  San  Francisco. 
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CURRIE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

(CALIFORNIA   OFFICE) 


C.    E.    JOHNSON 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 

219   ANDERSON   BUILDING 

SAN    BERNARDINO.   CALIF. 


CONTRACTORS,   ENGINEERS. 

DEALERS  IN   MUNICIPAL 

SUPPLIES 

Advertise  in 

Pacific  Municipalities 

Official  organ  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities 

*'For    results    advertise   in    the 
city  officials*   own  magazine." 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
Is  a  losing  investment." 


Eureka  Fire  Hose  Mfg.  Company 

356  SOUTH  Spring  St. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

812  Seaboard  bldg. 
Seattle,  wash. 


(Continued  from  page  272) 

Constitution  Perfect 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  pronounced  by  the  late  Wm.  E. 
Gladstone  of  England  to  be  the  greatest 
instrument  ever  struck  off  by  the  hand 
of  man,  and  that  constitution  provides 
that  the  executive  or  administrative  de- 
partment of  government  should  be  in 
the  control  of  one  individual. 

History  is  replete  with  instances  il- 
lustrating the  importance  of  the  principle 
here  involved,  which  is  this:  That  when 
it  comes  to  the  execution  of  plans  some 
one  individual  must  be  given  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility.  No  less  a 
man  than  Thomas  Jefferson  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  when  it  comes  to 
having  things  done  they  must  never  be 
referred  to  a  large  committee,  but  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  very  best  kind  of  a 
committee  to  execute  a  plan  is  a  commit- 
tee of  three,  two  of  whom  are  dead! 

Canal  Work  Cited 

The  United  States  was  for  many  years 
building  the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  such 
a  big  job  that  Congress  thought  it  should 
be  placed  in  the  control  of  a  commission. 
A  number  of  commissions  were  appointed 
and  the  work  progressed  more  or  less 
slowly  until  Theodore  Roosevelt  be- 
came president  and  put  the  entire  man- 
agement in  the  hands  of  one  man,  Gen- 
eral Goethals,  who  completed  the  job 
without  further  delay. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  necessity 
of  making  one  man  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  plans,  we  have  only  to  recall 
the  experience  of  the  allied  armies  in  the 
late  World  W'ar.  England  had  an  army 
in  one  place,  America  in  another,  France 
and  Italy  in  another,  but  they  didn't  get 
very  far  because  there  was  no  co-ordina- 
tion of  their  plans  or  any  co-operation 
until  Marshal  Foch  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  allied  armies, 
and  then  we  began  to  get  results. 
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(Continued  from  page  276) 

Brett  V.  Building  Commissioner  of 
Brookline,  a  Massachusetts  case,  was 
"the  first  court  decision  in  favor  of  the 
one  family  detached  house  districts  on 
the  use  map  and  undoubtedly  will  for 
generations  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  modern  zoning." 
The  question  in  that  case  was  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  a  zone  plan  which 
created  a  "single  family  residence  dis- 
trict." It  was  held  constitutional  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  showing  upon 
which  the  court  could  pronounce  it  an 
unreasonable  exercise  of  power  having  no 
rational  relation  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  morals  or  general  welfare. 

In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
besides  the  Euclid  and  Zahn  cases  already 
referred  to  herein,  Beery  v.  Houghton 
was  decided  on  March  21,  1927,  and 
Gorieb  v.  Fox  et  al.  City  Council  of 
Roanoke,  Va.,  was  decided  on  May  31st 
of  the  same  year.  In  the  former,  an 
ordinance  was  upheld  which  provided  for 
a  zone  plan,  involving  the  exclusion  of 
apartment  houses,  and  in  the  same  case 
a  four-family  apartment  house,  from  a 
one-family  residence  district  in  the  City 
of  Minneapolis.  In  the  second  case,  an 
ordinance  providing  for  a  set-back  line 
was  upheld  and  the  petitioner  who  de- 
sired to  erect  a  building  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict in  Roanoke  was  required  to  set  it 
back  a  certain  number  of  feet  from  the 
street  and  lot  lines. 

In  Minkus  v.  Pond,  a  very  recent  case 
decided  on  June  22nd,  1927,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  an  ordinance 
was  held  constitutional  which  prohibited 
apartment  houses  in  a  zone  created  for 
one-family  dwellings  in  the  City  of 
Chicago.  In  that  case  the  court  cited 
Aurora  v.  Burns,  as  conclusive  state 
authority,  and  Village  of  Euclid  v.  Ambler 
Realty  Company,  as  the  expression  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  for  the 
proposition  that  a  comprehensive  zone 
ordinance    is    constitutional    under    the 


police  power  as  bearing  a  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  the  public  health,  safety,  morals 
and    general    welfare.      In    deciding    the 
question  in  the  instant  case,  whether  the 
action  of  the  city  council  was  or  was  not 
unreasonable,  arbitrary  or  discriminatory, 
was  fairly  debatable,  the  court  said: 
"In  such  circumstances  the  settled 
rule  is  that  a  court  will  not  substitute 
its  judgment   for  that  of  the  legis- 
lative body  charged  with  the  primary 
duty  and  responsibility  of  determin- 
ing the  question," 

citing  Zahn  and  Ross  v.  Board  of 
Public  Works,  47  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  594, 
71  L.  Ed.  704. 

Missouri  was  the  only  state  to  hold 
expressly  against  comprehensive  zoning. 
In  1923,  in  State  ex  rel  Penrose  Invest- 
ment Co.  V.  McKelvy  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri  held  unconstitutional  a  com- 
prehensive zone  ordinance  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  in  derogation  of  the  clause 
in  the  Missouri  Constitution  which  pro- 
vided that  "private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  or  damaged  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation."  But  in  the  very 
recent  decision  of  State  ex  rel  Cadillac 
Co.  v.  Christopher,  decided  July  11, 
1927,  the  Court  has  (three  Justices  dis- 
senting) reversed  its  former  position,  and 
in  that  case  upheld  a  comprehensive  zone 
ordinance  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  but  three 
states,  of  the  many  that  have  passed 
upon  the  question,  in  which  the  right  to 
zone  has  been  denied.  In  these  three 
cases,  namely  Maryland,  Georgia  aud 
New  Jersey,  the  right  was  denied  because 
of  the  lack  of  an  enabling  act  or  because 
of  a  poorly  drawn  enabling  act  which  did 
not  delegate  the  necessary  authority  so  to 
act.  In  both  Maryland  and  New  Jersey, 
a  new  enabling  act  has  been  enacted  since 
the  question  was  last  presented  to  the 
courts  for  consideration.  In  those  states, 
it  is  now  expected  that  when  the  question 
is  again  presented  to  the  courts,  zoning 
will  be  upheld. 
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TELEPHONE  REGULATION 

(Continued  from  page  270.) 


profit  on  another  class  and  the 
company  owning  these  exchanges  went 
out  and  got  still  higher  rates  from  the 
people.  No  doubt  the  condition  as 
just  described  is  true  other  places  as  well 
as  in  Oklahoma. 

When  the  exchange  revenue  is  not 
bringing  the  desired  return  to  a  company 
the  first  place  they  should  look  is  to  the 
allowance  made  to  the  exchange  by  the 
toll  lines  company,  this  is  the  first  place 
relief  should  come  from  to  the  exchange 
before  higher  rates  are  sought,  because 
in  most  cases  the  exchanges  are  not  being 
allowed  the  proper  compensation  by  toll, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  people  inmost 
cases  are  already  paying  a  sufficiently 
high  rate. 

The  independent  company  is  not  to 
blame  for  going  to  the  people  for  higher 
rates  when  he  finds  he  needs  more  revenue 
because  the  Bell  Companies  do  it  and 
they  encourage  the  independents  to  do 
likewise.  It  is  human  nature  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  most  inde- 
pendent telephone  \  men  know  from 
experience     that     it    is     easier     to     get 


a  higher  rate  from  the  people  than  it  is 
to  get  a  better  toll  division  from  the  Bell, 
so  naturally  the  independents  turn  to  the 
people  when  in  need  of  relief. 

However,  this  situation  is  going  to 
change,  the  change  most  likely  won't 
come  from  the  Independent  quarter,  but 
it  will  come  from  the  subscribers  of  Bell 
owned  exchanges  who  are  going  to  resist 
rate  increases  by  forcing  the  Bell  to  more 
equitably  compensate  its  exchanges  for 
toll  before  asking  for  higher  rates — this 
then  will  be  followed  by  the  independent 
companies  doing  the  same  thing. 

Discussion  and  criticism  from  those 
who  may  read  these  articles  is  invited. 
The  writer  realizes  that  no  one  is  infallible 
and  no  one  person  knows  all  about  one 
particular  subject.  Therefore,  an  expres- 
sion from  you  as  to  your  views  and 
opinions  would  be  welcomed. 

The  next  article  to  follow  in  this  series 
will  be  a  resume  of  toll  divisions  made 
between  Bell  and  Independent  Com- 
panies throughout  the  country,  which 
for  the  most  part  will  be  taken  from 
testimony  in  tried  cases. 


THE  NEED  OF  SEWAGE  RESEARCH  IN  TEXAS 

{Continued  from  page  266.) 


systems,  or  combinations  of  these.  Is  search  work?"  Aside  from  the  reasons 
there,  then,  a  need  for  sewage  research  given  dealing  with  differences  in  cli- 
in  Texas?  My  personal  observation  of  matic  conditions,  etc.,  in  dififerent  re- 
Texas  disposal  methods  and  systems  is  gions  of  the  United  States,  this  state 
very  limited,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  covers  so  much  area  that  many,  if  not 
that  if  the  methods  employed  in  Texas  all,  of  the  factors  mentioned  might  vary 
were  perfect  and  foolproof,  Texas  within  the  state.  Moreover,  Texas  has 
would  be  the  shrine  to  which  all  sani-  not  only  the  problem  of  adequate 
tarians,  sanitary  engineers,  public  waste  disposal  on  its  hands,  but  also 
health  officials,  chemists,  and  biologists  perhaps  the  even  vaster  problem  of 
in  the  world  would  trek  and  cool  their  water  conservation.  The  Eastern 
thirsty  throats  at  the  well  of  knowl-  states  are,  as  a  rule,  better  supplied 
edge.  with  surface  water,  although  the  dens- 
Agreeing,  as  we  do,  that  there  might  ity  of  population  is  greater.  If  Texas 
be  improvement  in  the  disposal  of  our  is  going  to  remain  a  progressive  state 
waste  in  Texas,  the  question  arises,  which  leads  the  Southwest,  the  existing 
"Why  should  Texas  carry  on  such  re-  streams  should  be  kept  clean.   I  will  not 
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bore  you  in  developing  this  part  of  my 
thesis  further,  but  desire  to  raise  one 
other  question,  namely :  "Does  sewage 
research  pay?"  By  this  I  mean  does  it 
pay  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  best  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  to  quote  you  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Almon  L.  Fales 
of  Metcalf  and  Eddy,  Consulting  Engi- 
neers, Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
while  describing  the  new  Toronto  sew- 
age disposal  plant:  "Research  has 
shown  the  great  effect  of  temperature 
and  reaction  on  sludge  digestion,  and 
this  has  been  demonstrated  by  practice. 
By  the  heating  and  conditioning  of  the 
sludge,  the  tank  capacity  required  will 
be  reduced  more  than  66^  per  cent, 
or  to  a  sludge  storage  capacity  of  about 
two  months  instead  of  at  least  six 
months.  Other  statements  made  by 
representatives  of  engineering  firms 
both  large  and  small  could  be  cited  con- 
cerning saving  in  construction  costs 
due  to  research,  but  it  would  be  a  repe- 
tition. That  the  cost  of  operation  can 
be  and  is  reduced  at  a  great  number  of 
places  due  to  fundamental  research  is 
so  well  known  that  another  statement 
would  seem  to  be  like  carrying  water 
to  the  sea." 

If  I  am  allowed  to  briefly  summarize : 
In  order  to  find  and  apply  more  effec- 
tive and  less  costly  methods  of  sewage 
purification,  general  fundamental  re- 
search is  required.  Regional  conditions 
may  affect  the  efficiency  of  these  meth- 
ods;  the  geographic  location  of  Texas 
is  such  that  certain  problems  are  differ- 
ent from  those  in  other  portions  of  the 
country.  If  Texas  wishes  to  develop 
its  resources  to  the  fullest  extent  and 
maintain  leadership  in  the  Southwest, 
the  sooner  a  strong  sewage  and  stream 
pollution  research  program  is  under 
way  the  larger  the  returns  will  be,  both 
monetary  and  scientific. 
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Tehachapi  Taft 

Torrance    Ukiah 

Tracy         Upland 

Tujunga      Vacaville 

Tulare         Ventura 

Turlock      Visalia 

Vallejo        Watts 

Venice        Winters 

Watsonville  Willows 

Walnut  Creek 

Wheatland  Willits 

Whittier     Yreka 

Woodland  Yuba  City 


Associate  Members — Oregon:  Astoria,  La  Grande 


Total 


259 
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Official  Call 


I 

! 

to  the  i 

30th  Annual  Convention  I 

1 

of  the  ! 

League  of  California  Municipalities  j 


To  the  Honorable  Councils  and  City  Officials  ] 

of  the  Cities  of  California  I 

I 

You  are  respectfully  notified  that  the  30th  Annual  Convention  j 

of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  will  be  held  at  the  Munici-  j 

pal  Auditoriiim  in  the  City  of  San  Bernardino,  October  9th  to  13th,  ' 

1928,  and  every  official,  elected  or  appointed,  of  the  cities  and  towns  1 

belonging  to  the  League  is  invited  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  I 

discussion  of  municipal  problems  and  methods  for  their  solution.  j 

Unusual  care  is  being  taken  in  preparing  the  program  for  1 

this  convention,  in  order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  may  I 

be  given  to  those  questions  which  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  imme-  { 

diate  concern  to  mimicipalities  at  this  time,  and,  in  every  case  their  J 

discussion  will  be  led  by  recognized  authorities.    The   subjects  f 

include    Scientific   Assessing,   Municipal  Airports,    City   Planning,  ' 

Licenses,  Garbage  and  Sewage  Disposal,  Budget  Systems,  Zoning  j 

Problems,  Uniform  Building  Code,  etc.  I 


These  conventions  serve  as  a  school  in  Municipal  Government,  } 

where  city  officials  have  a  chance  to  exchange  ideas  and  experi-  j 

ences  and  learn  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  administer-  j 

ing  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them.    The  most  progressive  cities  I 

of  the  state  invariably  send  one  or  more  representatives  to  these  | 

conventions.  I 

Official  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  California  and  dele-  1 

gates  are  urged  to  make  their  reservations  at  this  or  adjacent  hotels  I 

as  soon  as  possible.  I 

Respectfully,  f 

JOHN  C.  ALBERS,  President,  I 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES.  | 

Wm.  J.  Locke,  | 

Executive  Secretary.  j 

B 

I 


+^., 
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Hotels  at  San  Bernardino 


CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 
Comer  Fifth  and  "E"  Streets 

This  Hotel  adjoins  the 

Municipal  Auditorium 
Rates:  Single,  $2.50  to  $4.00; 

Double,  $4.00  to  $6.00 


STEWART  HOTEL 
Comer  Third  and  "E"  Streets 

Rates:  Single,  $2.50  to  $4.00; 
Double,  $4.00  to  $6.00 


MARYLAND  HOTEL 

Comer  Third  and  "H"  Streets 

Rates:  Single,  $2.00  to  $4.00; 

Double,  $4.00  to  $6.00 


ARROWHEAD  SPRINGS  HOTEL 

$7.00  up,  per  person 


ANTLERS  HOTEL 

271  "E"  Street 

Rates:  Single,  $2.00  to  $4.00; 

Double,  $4.00  to  $6.00 


SUNSET  HOTEL 
Comer  Third  and  "F"  Streets 

Rates:  Single,  $2.00  to  $4.00; 
Double,  $4.00  to  $6.00 


AUGUSTINE  HOTEL 

Comer  Third  and  "H"  Streets 

Rates:  Single,  $2.00  to  $4.00; 

Double,  $4.00  to  $6.00 


PLANET  HOTEL 
Comer  Third  and  Carter  Streets 

•  Rates:  Single,  $2.00  to  $4.00; 
Double,  $4.00  to  $6.00 


THE  HOUSING  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

SAN  BERNARDINO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

will  take  care  of  the  delegates.  You  may  make  your  reservations  direct  or  through 
the  committee.  Address,  Housing  Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Bernar- 
dino. 
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PROGRAM 

OF  THE 

Thirtieth  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

CALIFORNIA 

October  9th  to  I  3th  inclusive,  1  928 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON 

Registration  of  Delegates  and  Opening  of  Municipal  Exhibits. 
Theatre  Party  at  West  Coast  "California"  Theatre. 

Registration  headquarters  will  be  opened  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  October  8th. 


NOTICE  TO  SPEAKERS 

In  order  to  secure  the  maximum  of  benefit  from  the  convention,  it  is  necessary 
to  conserve  the  Hmited  time  we  are  together.  Therefore,  all  speakers  will  please 
make  an  effort  to  confine  their  remarks  to  the  particular  question.  Likewise,  to 
paraphrase  a  well  known  maxim,  thej^  should  not  forget  that  "an  ounce  of  ideas  is 
worth  a  pound  of  words." 

The  progi-am  committee  has  decreed  that  all  leading  speakers  should  confine 
their  opening  address  to  twenty  minutes.  This  rule  will  be  strictly  observed  unless 
it  becomes  apparent  to  the  presiding  officer  that,  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  or  the  interest  manifested,  more  time  is  necessary-.  However,  delegates 
should  remember  that  the  object  of  these  conventions  is  to  enable  those  in  attendance 
''to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences,"  wherefore  full  and  free  discussion  of  each 
subject  on  the  program  is  urgently  requested.  It  is  the  behef  of  many  officials  that 
the  discussions  and  asking  of  questions,  following  presentation  of  a  subject  by  the 
leading  speaker,  is  the  most  interesting  and  beneficial  feature  of  the  program. 

Speakers  are  requested  to  talk  from  notes  rather  than  read  a  paper,  as  an  audience 
pays  closer  attention  to  a  "speaker"  than  it  does  to  a  "reader."  An  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  all  speakers  to  edit  their  remarks  as  recorded. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  October  9th,  1928 

9  O'CLOCK  SHARP 

THE  ENTIRE  BODY  ASSEMBLED  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  AUDITORIUM 

OPENING  ADDRESS J.  C.  Albers,  President 

WELCOME 

HON.  I.  N.  GILBERT,  Mayor  of  San  Bernardino 
and 
'  HON.  GRANT  HOLCOMB,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

and  former  Mayor 

Response Gordon  Whitnall  of  Los  Angeles 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 

Note. — The  financial  report  will  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  Clerks,  Auditors,  Assessors 
and  Treasurers  for  auditing. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Secretary 

The  Importance  of  Maintaining  the  Public  Health Dr.  Walter  M.  Dickie,  Director,  State 

Department  of  Public  Health. 

Suggested  Amendments  to  the  Gasoline  Tax  Law Ira  R.  Morrison,  City  Manager  and 

City  Clerk  of  Chico. 
(Discussion) 

ADJOURNMENT  FOR  LUNCHEON 

After  which  officials  will  meet  in  their  respective  departments. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  9th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENTAL  MEETINGS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Meeting  in  the  Woman's  Club  opposite  the  Auditorium 
DR.  WALTER  M.  DICKIE,  Presiding 

1.  Roll  Call. 

2.  Address  of  Welcome Dr.  S.  B.  Richards,  Victorville  Health 

Officer,  San  Bernardino  County. 

3.  Minutes  of  1927  Meeting. 

4.  President's  Address Dr.  Walter  M.  Dickie,  Director,  State 

Department  of  Public  Health. 

5.  Appointment  of   Committees,    including  Member  of  the 

Nominating  Committee. 

6.  Child  Hygiene Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  Director,  Amer- 

ican Child  Health  Association. 

7.  What  the  Service  Clubs  are  doing  for  the  Crippled  Child.  .Miss  Bertha  Strange,  Executive  Sec- 

retary, California  Society  for  Crip- 
pled Children. 

8.  Medical  After-care  of  Poliomyelitis (Speaker  to  be  selected.) 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  9th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS,  COUNCILMEN 

AND  STREET  SUPERINTENDENTS 

W.  T.  KNOWLTON,  Presiding 
Joint  meeting  in  the  main  room  of  the  Municipal  Auditorium  with  the  CaUfomia 

Sewerage  Works  Association 

1.  Selection  of  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

2.  Report  of  Committee  on  Trade  Waste  and  Sewage  Dis- 

posal   W.  T.  Ivnowlton,  Sanitary-  Engineer, 

City  of  Los  Angeles. 

3.  California  Sewerage  Works  Association A.  K.  Warren,  Chief  Engineer,  Los 

Angeles  Count}'  Sanitation  Districts. 

4.  Financing  of  Sewer  Maintenance Leon  B.  Re\Tiolds,  Professor  of  Hy- 

draulic and  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Stanford  L'niversity. 

5.  Know  Your  Sewage Clyde  C.  Kennedy,  Consulting  Engi- 

neer, San  Francisco. 

4  O'CLOCK 
Inspection  of  the  Sewer  System  Being  Built  at  San  Bernardino 

2  O'CLOCK 
Bridge  Tea  for  Ladies  at  Arrowhead  Springs  Hotel 

(Autos  for  Party  at  Auditorium  for  both  events) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  9th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEYS 

Meeting  in  Committee  Room  "A"  of  the  Municipal  Auditorium  . 
MILTON  BRYAN,  Presiding 

1.  Selection  of  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

2.  Licenses H.  A.  Postlethwaite,  City  Attornej' 

of  Sonoma. 
(Open  Discussion) 

3.  "How  We  Handle  Special  Assessment  Taxes  in  Beverly 

Hills" Richard  C.  Waltz,  City  Attorney  of 

Beverly  Hills. 
(Open  Discussion) 

4.  Status  of  the  Uniform  Building  Code Walter  Putnam  of  Pasadena,   Presi- 

dent of  the  Building  Officials  Con- 
ference. 
(Open  Discussion) 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  9th,  1928  (Continued) 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CLERKS,   AUDITORS,   ASSESSORS  &  TREASURERS 

Meeting  in  Committee  Room  "C"  of  the  Mvmicipal  Auditorium 

VICTOR  D.  McCarthy,  Presiding 

1.  Selection  of  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

2.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Accounting Harry  C.  Saulsbury,  Controller,  Glen- 

dale. 
(Open  Discussion) 

3.  Municipal  Lien  Reports Otto  H.  Duelke,  City  Clerk,  Ingle- 

wood  . 
(Open  Discussion) 

4.  Group  Insurance A.  B.  Abbott,  Deputy  City  Auditor, 

Los  Angeles. 
(Open  Discussion) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  9th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  PLANNING 

Meeting  in  Committee  Room  "P"  of  the  Municipla  Auditorium 

DR.  R.  B.  GIFFEN,  Presiding 

1.     Selection  of  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

(Program  published  elsewhere) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  9th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  MANAGERS 

Meeting  in  Committee  Room  "M"  of  the  MunicipalfAuditoritun 
R.  M.  DORTON,  Presiding 

1.  Selection  of  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  Proposed  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 

the  City  Manager's  Association.     Submitted  by J.  W.  Charleville,  Chairman  of  the 

Committee. 
(Open  Discussion) 

3.  Personnel  Employment  and  Management O.  S.  Roen,  South  Pasadena. 

(Open  Discussion) 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  9th,  1928 

"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

RECEPTION 

and 

OLD  TIME  BARN  DANCE 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Exhibitors 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  October  10th,  1928 

9  O'CLOCK  SHARP 

ENTIRE  BODY 

ASSEMBLED  IN  THE  MAIN  AUDITORIUM 

1.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

2.  Meeting  the  Rising  Cost  of  Government John    N.     Edy,     City    Manager    of 

Berkeley. 

3.  Legal  Regulations  of  Airports  and  Aircraft Loren   A.    Butts,    Citj'   Attorney   of 

Fresno. 
(Open  Discussion) 
Led  by  Leon  Thomas  David,  Assistant  City  Attorney  of  Palo  Alto 

4.  The  New  Era  of  Transportation W.    E.    Wj-nn,    Commander    of    the 

(Illustrated  with  Moving  Pictures)  Roj-al  Flying  Corps. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  October  10th,  1928 

9  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

1.  Tularemia,  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever,  Coccidioidal 

Granuloma Dr.  Charles  H.  Halliday,  Epidemiolo- 
gist, State  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

2.  Clinical  Demonstration  of  Coccidioidal  Granuloma Dr.   Joe   Smith,    Bakersfield   Health 

Officer,  Kern  County. 

3.  Anaphylaxis  Considered  in  Collection  and  Administration 

of  Senmis  and  Vaccines Dr.    W.    H.    Kellogg,    Chief,    State 

Bacteriological  Laboratory. 

4.  Present  Status  of  Scarlet  Fever  Immimization Symposium. 

5.  Hospitalization  of  Commtmicable  Diseases Dr.  B.  W.  Black,  Medical  Director  of 

Hospitals,  Alameda  Coimty. 

6.  Proposed  Milk  Legislation Dr.    Warren     Fox,     Health    Officer, 

Pasadena. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  10th,  1928 

LADIES  PROGRAM  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 
Automobile  Ride  Through  Valley  and  Tea  at  Mission  Inn,  Riverside 

Autos  at  Auditorium  2  P.  M. 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

1.  (Subject  to  be  annoimced) Dr.  W.  C.   Hassler,  Health  Officer, 

San  Francisco. 

2.  (Subject  to  be  annoimced) Dr.    George    Parrish,    City    Health 

Officer,  Los  .\ngeles. 

3.  Organization  of  a  Community  Diphtheria  Immimization 

Campaign Dr.  C.  L.  Emmons,  Ontario. 

4.  "Bridging-the-Gap"  Immunizing  Against  Diphtheria Dr.  F.  W.  Browning,  Health  Officer, 

Hay  ward. 

5.  Relationof  the  Health  Department  to  Industrial  Health.  .    Dr.  I.  O.  Church,  Martinez,  Health 

Officer,  Contra  Costa  Countv. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  10th,  1928  (Continued) 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS,  COUNCILMEN 

AND  STREET  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Zoning  Problems R.  W.  Kearney,  Attorney  and  Chief 

Executive  OflScer  of  State  Housing 
Commission. 
Discussion  will  be  led  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Giffen  of  Sacramento. 

Budgeting  of  Public  Improvements Rolland  A.  Vandergrift,  Director  of 

Research,  California  Tax  Payers 
Assn. 

Followed  by  J.  W.  Donner,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Budget  and  Efficiency  of  the  City  of 

Los  Angeles. 

Emulsified  Asphalt  for  Paving C.  H.  Thomas,  Maintenance  Engineer 

of  Alameda  County. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  by  Mr.  Thomas,  there  will  be  a  demonstration  of  the  laying 
of  Emulsified  Asphalt  on  "0"  Street,  one  and  a  half  blocks  west  of  the  Auditorium. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  10th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEYS 

1.  Desirable  Amendments  to  the  Master  Plan  Act  of  1927.  .  .Wm.  J.  Locke,  Chairman  of  the  Legis- 

lative Committee  of  1927. 
(Open  Discussion) 

2.  Recent  Court  Decisions R.  C.  McAllister,  Attorney  of  Pasa- 

dena. 
(Open  Discussion) 

3.  Regulation  of  Rates  and  Service  of  Telephone  Business.  Hon.  Preston  Higgins,  City  Attorney 

of  Oakland. 
(Open  Discussion) 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  10th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CLERKS,  AUDITORS,  ASSESSORS  AND  TREASURERS] 

How  to  Avoid  Losses  to  Revenues  Through  Escaped  Auto-  ■ 

mobile  Taxes J.  F.  Blakely,  City  Clerk  of  Lodi. 

Discussion  led  by  M.  B.  Templeton,  City  Clerk  of  Hayward. 

Assessment  of  Solvent  Credits Edward  W.  Hopkins,  Assessor  of  Los 

Angeles  County. 
(Open  Discussion) 

Municipal  Water  Department  Records Symposium. 

(Open  Discussion) 
How  to  Interest  City  Officials  in  the  Value  of  Attendance  at 

League  Conventions Hon.     Hugh     Lawrence,    Mayor     of 

Ingle  wood. 
(Open  Discussion) 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  10th,  1928 

3  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  MANAGERS 

Measuring  Standards  in  Mimicipal  Government C.  A.  Parrish,  Compton. 

(Open  Discussion) 

4  O'CLOCK  SHARP 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  MANAGERS 

Group  Insurance  for  Mimicipal  Employes By  Earl  Sinclair,  City  Attorney    of 

Berkeley  and  Lecturer  at  Univer- 
sity of  California  on  Municipal  Cor- 
porations. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  10th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  PLANNING 

(Program  published  elsewhere) 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  October  10th,  1928 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

VAUDEVILLE  SHOW 

Given  by  the  people  of  San  Bernardino  to  the  officials  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  California. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  October  11th,  1928 

9  O'CLOCK  SHARP 

ENTIRE  BODY 

ASSEMBLED  IN  MAIN  AUDITORIUM 

1.  A  Great  Modem  City  Makes  Practical  Use  of  the  Golden 

Rule Jess  E.  Stephens,  City  Attorney,  City 

of  Los  Angeles. 
(Open  Discussion) 

2.  Re-Apportionment  and  How  It  Concerns  the  Cities Prof.  Samuel  C.  May,   of  the  Uni- 

versity of  California. 
(Open  Discussion) 

3.  "Our  Water  Problems" Senator    Ralph    E.    Swing    of    San 

Bernardino. 
(Open  Discussion) 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  October  11th,  1928 

9  O'CLOCK  SHARP 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

1.  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Department  Program Dr.  John  L.  Pomeroy,  Comity  Health 

Officer  and  Staflf. 

2.  Report  of  Activities  and  Problems J.  L.  Pomeroy,  M.  D.,  Coimty  Health 

Officer,  Los  Angeles. 

3.  The   Summer  Health  School  in  the   Campaign  of  Pre- 

vention of  Tuberculosis  and  Heart  Diseases Dr.  Elizabeth  Saphro,  Research  Di- 
rector, County  Health  Department. 

4.  Report  of  Research  in  Diphtheria  Diagnosis Dr.  R.  V.  Stone,  Director  of  Bureau 

of    Laboratories,    County    Health 
Department,  Los  Angeles. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  llth,5l928 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (Continued) 

5.  Publicity  and  Newspaper  Work  in  Public  Health Alma  Overholt,  Publicity  Agent,  Los 

Angeles  County  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. 

6.  The  Need  for  Training  Centers  for  Public  Health  Workers. 

a.  Medical  Public  Health  Training Dr.  Percy  McGann,  President,  Board 

of  Trustees,  White  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

b.  Training  for  Sanitary  Inspectors H.  A.  Young,  Chief  Sanitary  Officer, 

County  Health  Department. 

c.  Training  for  Public  Health  Nurses Miss   Lilian   Simpson,   Chief   Nurse, 

County  Health  Department. 

d.  Training  for  School  Health  Officers Dr.  Sven  Lokrantz,  Director  of  the 

Health  and  Corrective  Fiscal  Edu- 
cation Department,  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  Board  of  Education. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  11th,  1928 
Theater  Party  for  Visiting  Ladies 
2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Immediately  after  Luncheon. 

"RIVERSIDE  AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING" 
Mayor  Edward  M.  Dighton  of  Riverside  writes: 

"Riverside  will  be  happy  to  entertain  the  Health  Officers'  Section  and  their  friends  on  a  trip 
to  March  Field,  where  1,000  young  men  are  learning  aviation  in  the  army  school;  thence  down 
Victoria  Avenue,  one  of  our  scenic  drives,  to  Sherman  Institute,  where  regimental  drill  will  be 
enacted  by  1,200  native  American  Indians.  After  which  we  will  return  by  way  of  Magnolia  Ave- 
nue, skirting  Rubidoux  through  Fairmoimt  Park  and  Lake  Evans  to  Glenwood  Mission  Inn,  where 
dinner  will  be  served  and  an  appropriate  program  following  in  the  Cloister." 

The  only  charge  will  be  $1.50  for  dinner. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  11th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS,  COUNCILMEN 

AND  STREET  SUPERINTENDENTS 

1.  Scientific  Assessing Subject   will   be    opened   by    H.    A. 

Mason,  followed  by  O.   F.  Weiss- 
berger,  City  Manager  of  San  Mateo. 
Discussion  led  by  J.  O.  Wanzer,  City  Manager,  Pacific  Grove. 

2.  Assessing  for  Street  Improvements Pierson  M.  Hall,  Councilman  of  Los 

Angeles. 
(Open  Discussion) 

4  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

Inspection  of  California  Portland  Cement  Company's  plant. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  11th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  ATTORNEYS 

1.  Needed  New  Legislation  for  Mtinicipalities S\TQposium. 

2.  Veterans  Welfare  Exemption Symposium. 

3.  Unfinished  Business. 

4.  New  Business. 

5.  Election  of  New  President  for  the  Department. 

(Adjournment) 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  11th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CLERKS,  AUDITORS,  ASSESSORS  AND  TREASURERS 

1.  Comments  on  the  Mattoon  Act Everett  W.  Mattoon,  County  Counsel, 

Los  Angeles. 

2.  Proper  Recording — Methods  of  Identification — Rules  for 

Depreciating  and  the  General  Care  of  Mimicipal  Prop- 
erty   George  H.  Wood,  Controller  of  Ac- 
counts, Glendale. 

3.  Releasing  Unpaid  Assessments  imder  the  1915  Improve- 

ment Bond  Act F.  W.  Munson,  Treasurer  of  South 

Gate. 

4.  Unfinished  Business. 

5.  New  Business. 

6.  Election  of  New  President  for  the  Department. 

(Adjournment) 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  11th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  MANAGERS 

1.  Possibilities  in  Coxmty  Management J.  H.  Jamison,  Berkeley. 

(Open  Discussion) 

2.  Contracts  for  Managers A.  E.  Stockburger,  Alhambra. 

(Open  Discussion) 

3.  Unfinished  Business. 

4.  New  Business. 

5.  Election  of  New  President  for  the  Department. 

(Adjournment) 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  11th,  1928 

2  O'CLOCK  SHARP 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  PLANNING 

1.  Unfinished  Business. 

2.  New  Business. 

3.  Election  of  New  President  for  the  Department.  , 

(Adjournment) 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  October  11th,  1928 

BANQUET 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  October  12th,  1928 

(Columbus  Day) 

9  O'CLOCK  SHARP 

ENTIRE  BODY 

Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

and 
Election  of  Officers  of  the  League. 

ADJOURNMENT 

AUTOMOBILE   TRIP  TO   LAKE   ARROWHEAD 


AND   RETURN   TO   SAN 


BERNARDINO,  LEAVING  AUDITORIUM  AT  10:30  O'CLOCK 

BARBECUE  LUNCHEON  SAN  BERNARDINO  MUNICIPAL  PLAYGROUNDS, 
IN  THE  SAN  BERNARDINO  MOUNTAINS 

This  trip  will  be  made  by  Motor  Bus  over  the  Rim  of  the  World  Drive  in  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains,  and  all  guests  will  be  returned  to  San  Bernardino  at 
four  o'clock.  The  trip  is  42  miles  in  length,  and  can  be  made  very  comfortably  in 
the  time  provided. 

On  this  trip  opportunity  will  be  provided  to  see  the  new  road  constructed  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  an  engineering  problem 
of  outstanding  importance  and  interest. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


I    NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PACIFIC   COAST   BRANCHES   AT 

PORTLAND,    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 


SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE  320  Market  Street 

LOS    ANGELES     OFFICE    AND    WAREHOUSE 

70I   E.St  Third  Street  TRIDENT  CREST 

»l»     «    l»i    »ii»ii»   i»'i»      »      »    i»ii»'i«ii«ii»'i»M».i»      »    i«    i»    i»      «    i«ii«    i«ii«ii«      »»»»l««l«»»»»»«      »    i«   l»    i»ii«i'»ii«    i»ir«..»..«i    »      ■      «    i«      »      «      ■    l| 
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CITY  PLANNING  SECTION 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 

Meeting  in  the  California  Hot^l  adjoining  the  Auditorium 


FIRST  MORNING,  Tuesday,  October  9th 

Location  of  Landing  Fields  in  Relation  to  Other  Features  of 
the  City  Plan Major  Moseley. 

FIRST  AFTERNOON 

President's  Address:  "City  Planning  Accomplishments, 

1927-8" Dr.  R.  B.  Gifiin,  Sacramento. 

Recent  Legal  Developments  Relating  to  City  Planning Rollin  McNitt,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Recent  Thoughts  Concerning  the  Automobile  in  City  Planning. .  Gordon  Whitnall,  Los  Angeles. 

SECOND  MORNING,  Wednesday,  October  10th 

SPEAKER:    Wm.  D.  Hudson,  Los  .\ngeles  and  St.  Louis. 

SECOND  AFTERNOON 

SPEMvER:    Wm.  D.  Landels,  Oakland. 

Discussion  led  by  L.  D.  Tilton,  Santa  Barbara  County. 

Office  Procedure  for  a  Regional  Planning  Commission Charles  Diggs,  Los  Angeles. 

Office  Procedure  for  City  Planning  Commission Herbert  Jacqueth,  Sacramento. 

THIRD  AFTERNOON,  Thursday,  October  11th 

REGIONAL  AND  SMALL  CITY  PLANNING  PROGRAM 

The  Making  of  a  Regional  Park  System Hugh  Pomeroy,  Los  .\ngeles,  Calif. 

Discussion  led  by  Charles  Cheney,  Palos  Verdes. 

What  the  Planning  Commission  of  a  Small  City  Can  Do W.  Brier  Schorr,  Culver  City. 

Discussion  led  by  Miles  Humphreys,  Fresno,  Carol  Aronovici,  Berkeley,  Hawkins,  Chula  Vista. 


-%-w 
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SUBJECTS  AND  SPEAKERS 


New  Legislation — One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  League  is  to  look 
after  new  legislation.  At  every  session  of  the  legislature  numerous  bills  are  intro- 
duced proposing  changes  in  existing  laws.  Many  of  these  changes  are  of  vital  concern 
to  our  cities  and  towns.  The  League,  through  its  legislative  committee,  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  beneficent  municipal  legislation  now  on  the  statute  books,  and  it  has 
been  able  to  suppress  iniquitous  measures  that  have  been  offered  from  time  to  time. 
Because  of  its  unselfish  attitude  the  League  has  secured  the  confidence  of  the  legis- 
lature and  other  state  oflftcials  and  the  suggestions  of  our  legislative  committee  are 
always  respected. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  another  session  of  the  legislature  will  convene  in  January, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  state  having 
changes  to  suggest  in  existing  laws  should  submit  these  changes  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  so  that  they  may  be  given  consideration  at  the  San  Bernardino  conventio  n, 
and  all  city  officials  or  others  interested  are  urgently  requested  to  forward  their 
suggestions  to  the  League  headquarters  or  the  convention  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Veterans'  Welfare  Exemption — A  number  of  questions  have  arisen  during  the 
past  few  years  as  a  result  of  a  constitutional  amendment  and  statutory  provision 
exempting  the  property  of  veterans  from  taxation.  The  law  on  the  subject  is  not 
clear,  and  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  enact  further  statutory  provisions  removing 
existing  uncertainties.  At  the  convention  held  in  Sacramento  last  year,  Mr.  John 
R.  Quinn,  head  of  the  Veterans'  Welfare  Board,  attended  a  joint  conference  of  city 
attorneys  and  city  clerks  and  briefly  explained  his  version  of  the  law.  No  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  but  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  into  the  matter  further  and 
submit  a  report  at  the  convention  to  be  held  in  San  Bernardino.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
more  definite  understanding  will  be  reached  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  legislation  which 
has  been  enacted  in  behalf  of  the  veterans. 

Street  Assessments — The  question  of  assessing  for  street  improvements  has  been 
brought  up  from  time  to  time  with  the  idea  of  securing  a  more  definite  basis  upon 
which  to  estimate  benefits.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  the  growth  and  development 
of  cities  has  been  more  pronounced  and  a  great  deal  of  property  has  been  subjected  to 
overlapping  assessments  which,  in  many  cases,  have  been  almost  equivalent  to 
confiscation.  In  other  words,  the  aggregate  amount  of  liens  for  street  work  and  sim- 
ilar improvements  equal  or  exceed  the  value  of  the  property  in  some  cases.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  much  injustice  has  been  done  to  property  owners  through  street 
assessments,  and  it  is  timely  that  this  question  be  given  serious  consideration.  Mr. 
Pierson  M.  Hall,  a  well  known  attorney  and  member  of  the  city  council  of  Los  Angeles, 
will  present  this  question  to  the  convention.  From  his  observations  and  experience, 
Mr.  Hall  will  call  attention  to  certain  conditions  illustrating  the  extremities  to  which 
this  class  of  financial  imposition  has  been  carried. 

Application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  City  Government— Since  our  last  convention 
at  Sacramento  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  met  with  a  most  unfortunate  disaster  in  the 
breaking  of  the  St.  Francis  Dam,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  many  lives 
and  a  great  deal  of  property.  The  sorrow  occasioned  by  this  unfortunate  occurrence 
has  been  partially  assuaged  by  the  noble  attitude  assumed  by  the  city  and. its  oflftcials 
in  accepting  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster  and  doing  everything  in  their  power 
toward  the  restoration  of  property.  The  actual  work  has  been  largely  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Jess  C.  Stephens,  the  popular  and  efficient  city  attorney  of  the  southern 
metropolis,  and  he  will  tell  the  convention  just  how  the  city  has  undertaken  the 
work  of  restoration. 
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Reapportionment — This  is  a  question  which,  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  given 
ver\'  Httle  if  any  attention  by  the  city  officials,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  concerns  them 
not  a  httle.  In  dividing  up  the  state  into  legislative  districts,  the  question  is  imme- 
diately presented:  "What  is  the  proportion  of  representation  that  should  be  made 
between  the  urban  and  rural  communities?"  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  framing  of  the  Federal  constitution  will  recall  that  this  was  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  gave  our  statesmen  of  that  day  considerable  worry  and  concern.  According 
to  ^e  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the  nation  was  governed  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  from  1777  to  1787,  representation  in  the  national  legislature  was  based 
on  population.  When  the  new  constitution  was  framed  the  small  states  would  not 
agree  to  representation  according  to  the  population,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
pro^'ide  for  a  legislature  of  two  houses  in  one  of  which  (the  Senate)  there  would  be 
equal  representation  while  in  the  other  (House  of  Representatives),  it  should  be 
based  on  population.  The  states  have  attempted  to  follow  this  general  plan  for 
their  state  legislatures.  It  was  the  basis  of  the  plan  recently  adopted  for  California. 
However,  its  application  results  in  depriving  many  thickly  populated  communities 
of  the  number  of  representatives  which  they  have  had  in  the  past,  and  naturally  they 
are  not  satisfied.  Conditions  have  changed  sin(?e  the  federal  scheme  was  adopted 
140  years  ago.  At  that  time  most  of  the  people  lived  in  rural  territory'  whereas  today 
more  than  half  the  people  live  in  cities  and  towns.  Professor  Samuel  C.  May  of  the 
Universit}'  of  Cahfornia  has  given  a  lot  of  study  to  this  subject  of  reapportion- 
ment and  he  wiD  present  it  to  the  convention  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  cities 
realize  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  their  interests  and  therefore  one 
that  should  be  given  more  attention  than  it  has  received  in  the  past. 

Our  Water  Problems — Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  union  is  the  question  of  water 
supply  such  a  serious  problem  as  it  is  out  here  in  California.  At  first  blush  city 
officials  may  be  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  municipal  affair,  but,  on  second 
thought  they  will  have  to  admit  that  not  only  is  it  a  municipal  affair  but  one  of  vital 
importance  to  our  municipalities.  The  cities  and  towns  depend  on  the  back  country' 
for  their  existence  and  their  further  growth.  Because  of  the  semi-arid  conditions 
which  prevail  in  some  parts  of  California  it  would  seem  that  the  water  should  be 
distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  maximum  of  benefit  to  the  whole  state. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  state  is  hampered  to  a  considerable  degree  because  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  old  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  has  been  carried.  Under  the  old 
common  law,  which,  according  to  our  Supreme  Court  is  applicable  in  California,  the 
owners  of  land  bordering  on  a  stream  have  certain  preferred  rights  to  the  water  even 
during  the  season  of  floods.  As  a  consequence,  persons  or  corporations  who  impound 
the  waters  of  a  stream  for  domestic  uses  or  even  for  the  control  of  floods  may  be 
subject  to  damages  by  the  riparian  owners  below.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conserv^e  the  waters  of  the  state  unless  impounding  dams  are  used, 
and  it  seems  sti-ange  that  one  should  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  for  saving  the  water 
which  otherwise  would  be  carried  out  to  sea.  Senator  Swing,  who  is  going  to  address 
the  convention  on  the  subject  of  our  water  problems,  will  undoubtedly  submit  to  the 
convention  other  phases  of  the  water  situation  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
especially  to  those  parts  of  the  state  where  the  rainfall  is  light  and  water  is  such  an 
important  commodity.  By  the  way,  Senator  Swing  is  the  man  to  whom  the  League 
is  so  much  indebted  for  his  valuable  work  in  securing  the  enactment  of  a  law  that 
enables  the  adoption  of  building  codes,  electrical  codes,  plumbing  codes,  etc.,  by 
reference  and  without  their  republication. 

Bitumuls  of  Emulsified  Asphalt — The  use  of  cold  emulsified  asphalt  for  construc- 
tion of  pavements  is  comparatively  a  new  thing  in  this  state.  The  emulsified  product 
is  of  a  fluid  nature  and  can  be  shipped  in  either  barrels  or  tank  cars.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  ingredients  which  are  used  in  the  bitumuls  cannot  in  any  way  harm  the 
asphalt.  Furthermore,  it  is  claimed  that  no  special  equipment  is  required  for  handling 
the  material,  but  that  it  may  be  applied  through  the  standard  equipment  now  used 
for  the  application  of  road  oils  or  heated  asphalt.  The  material  which  is  called 
"bitumuls"  is  supplied  in  three  different  grades  to  meet  the  requirements  of  various 
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types  of  construction.  It  may  be  mixed  directly  in  the  gravel  or  sandy  roads  with 
harrows  and  road  graders  or  placed  on  the  surface.  It  is  claimed  that  bitumuls  "will 
secure  a  tighter  bond  upon  the  surface  of  the  road  because  of  the  absence  of  any  chilling 
effect.  It  may  be  applied  under  all  weather  conditions,  rain  or  shine,  and  the  road- 
way can  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  finished.  It  is  claimed  also  that  bitumuls  does  not 
splash  or  litter  up  passing  automobiles.  The  delegates  to  the  convention  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  much  interested  in  the  address  on  this  subject,  and  also  in  the 
practical  demonstration  which  has  been  arranged  to  show  how  it  is  applied. 

The  Master  Plan  Act — At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  new  measure  was 
adopted  which,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  has  been  called  "The  Master  Plan 
Act."  The  attorneys  who  have  examined  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  number  of  amendments  are  necessary.  There  are  several  provisions  which  are 
questionable  from  a  constitutional  standpoint  and  until  the  act  is  amended  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  universally  adopted.  The  subject  will  be  presented  by  Wm.  J.  Locke, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  League,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee two  years  ago.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  Mr.  Locke  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  city  planning,  having  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Cheney  prepared  and  introduced 
the  first  city  planning  and  zoning  laws  adopted  in  California.  His  discussion  there- 
fore, will  be  in  the  form  of  constructive  criticism  and  contain  suggestions  for  eliminat- 
ing the  present  objectionable  provisions. 

An  Old  Time  Bam  Dance — There  is  no  better  way  for  getting  people  acquainted 
with  one  another  than  by  means  of  an  old  time  barn  dance.  With  that  object  in 
view  the  reception  committee  at  San  Bernardino  have  arranged  for  a  general  recep- 
tion and  barn  dance  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  convention.  They  have  an 
admirable  place  for  holding  such  an  affair  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  old 
time  fiddlers  and  other  appurtenances.  Brother  Mason,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
having  at  Sacramento  so  eloquently  expressed  his  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  municipal  dancing,  has  been  prominently  mentioned  as  leader  of  the 
grand  march. 

Airports  and  Aircrafts — The  several  problems  involved  in  this  subject  have 
recently  presented  some  of  the  most  acute  questions  now  confronting  our  municipali- 
ties. At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  was  enacted  into  law,  largely  at  the 
instance  of  the  officials  of  Fresno,  which  empowers  municipalities  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain airports,  and  incur  a  bonded  indebtedness  for  that  purpose  if  necessary.  Acting 
under  that  authority,  quite  a  number  of  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  state  have 
recently  purchased  land  for  airports.  Under  the  circumstances  a  discussion  of  this 
subject  by  a  recognized  authority  is  certain  to  prove  of  great  interest  and  benefit  to 
the  city  officials.  Such  an  authority  has  been  secured  in  the  person  of  Commander 
W.  E.  Wynn,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  Before  the  World  War  Com- 
mander Wynn  was  in  the  regular  British  Army  and  served  in  India,  Burmah  and 
Africa.  During  the  war  he  served  in  East  Africa  and  the  middle  west,  afterwards 
being  employed  on  the  anti-submarine  operations  in  the  North  Sea.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  stationed  at  the  Air  Ministry  in  London,  remaining  there  for 
four  years.  Later  he  was  given  charge  of  operations  of  the  Trans-desert  Air  Mail 
between  Cairo  and  Bagdad.  Commander  Wynn  has  flown  in  various  types  of  land 
planes,  airplanes  and  flying  boats.  He  has  contributed  to  various  pubUcations  on 
aviation  including  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  He  not  only  knows  how  to  lay  out 
an  airport  properly  but  is  well  qualified  to  talk  on  any  phase  of  the  question.  His 
address  will  be  accompanied  by  three  reels  of  moving  pictures  illustrating  the  devel- 
opment of  aircraft  from  the  first  Wright  airplane  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Disposal  of  Trade  Wastes — One  of  the  most  important  problems  confronting 
the  municipalities  of  California  is  the  question  of  disposing  of  trade  wastes.  It  has 
been  found  that  when  the  waste  from  gas  tanks,  canneries,  creameries,  paper  pulp 
mills,  and  certain  other  industries  are  run  directly  into  the  sanitary  sewers  of 
municipalities  they  prevent  the  proper  operation  of  septic  tanks  and  other  disposal 
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works  and  cause  great  trouble  and  expense.  This  trouble  is  naturally  increasing 
with  the  increase  of  population,  and  officials  of  the  state  department  of  public  health 
and  municipal  engineers  who  have  devoted  special  study  to  sanitation,  declare  that 
the  matter  should  be  given  special  attention  without  further  delay.  Accordingly  it 
is  proposed  that  means  be  provided  for  enabling  the  state  department  of  public 
health  to  study  the  problem  and,  by  investigation  and  experiment,  ascertain  the  best 
method  for  treating  trade  wastes  in  order  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  present 
nuisance.  The  problem  is  somewhat  different  here  in  California  because  of  the  lack 
of  rainfall  during  the  summer  season,  and  for  that  reason  measures  which  have  proved 
effective  in  eastern  cities  will  not  work  in  California.  At  the  convention  held  last 
year  at  Sacramento  a  committee  was  appointed  to  give  particular  attention  to  this 
problem.  That  committee  has  been  working  earnestly  during  the  past  year  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  department  of  health  and  other  public  officials  and  engineers 
and  will  submit  its  findings  to  the  convention  at  San  Bernardino.  It  is  certain  to 
prove  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

Accounting  Systems  for  Special  Assessment  Taxes — The  various  accounting  and 
recording  systems  which  have  been  devised  for  keeping  a  record  of  special  assessment 
taxes  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  One  of  the  cities  that  has  made  great 
progi'ess  along  these  lines  by  adopting  the  most  up-to-date  system  is  Beverly  Hills. 
Beverly  Hills  has  a  great  many  special  assessment  taxes;  these  include  not  only 
ordinary  street  improvements  but  such  as  special  assessments  for  weed  cleaning,  tree 
planting,  etc.  Mr.  Richard  C.  Waltz,  city  attorney  of  Beverly  Hills,  has  agreed  to 
explain  the  system  of  accounting  and  recording  which  has  been  adopted  so  successfully 
in  his  city. 

Status  of  the  Uniform  Building  Code — Some  time  away  back  in  1922  a  number 
of  building  inspectors  got  together  and  discussed  the  proposition  of  framing  a  uniform 
building  code.  It  was  decided  to  call  a  conference  of  building  inspectors  and  see 
what  could  be  done  in  that  direction.  Accordingly  communications  were  sent  out 
to  the  city  councils  of  the  various  municipalities  urging  them  to  send  their  building 
inspectors  to  the  proposed  conference  which,  in  due  course  of  time,  was  held  accord- 
ingly. It  was  agreed  to  hold  a  conference  periodically  and  later  it  was  decided  to 
extend  their  proposed  work  so  as  to  include  the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  also  found 
desirable  to  take  into  the  conference  representatives  of  various  industries  engaged  in 
the  building  business,  and  financial  contributions  to  aid  in  the  work  were  also  received 
from  such  sources.  However,  the  various  municipalities  contributed  materially  to 
the  cost ,  paying  the  expenses  of  their  building  inspectors  to  the  conference  and  giving 
financial  contributions.  At  several  of  the  conferences  a  committee  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities  participated.  Upon  completion  of  the  code,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  its  publication  and  the  executive  secretary'  was  authorized  to 
notify  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  state  that  it  would  be  available  at  the  rate 
of  SI. 00  per  copy,  nothing  being  said  about  any  further  or  additional  charges.  How- 
ever, the  building  officials  conference  copyrighted  the  code  and  refused  to  permit  its 
use  by  cities  that  had  not  contributed  to  the  conference  unless  they  took  out  mem- 
bership therein  according  to  their  scale  of  dues,  which  ranges  from  SoO.OO  to  S250.00. 
This  requirement  was  subsequently  rescinded,  but  no  city  is  allowed  to  use  the  code 
unless  it  takes  out  membership  in  the  conference.  The  president  of  the  organization 
at  the  present  time  is  Mr.  Walter  Putnam,  building  inspector  of  Pasadena.  Mr. 
Putnam  has  kindly  consented  to  attend  the  meeting  at  San  Bernardino  and  explain 
the  present  status  of  the  building  code  and  the  attitude  of  his  organization  respecting 
its  use. 

The  Gasoline  Tax — The  present  method  of  distributing  the  money  received  from 
imposition  of  the  gasoline  tax  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  cities.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  received  will  soon  reach  S40,000,000.00  per  year.  Under  the  present  method 
of  distribution  the  state  first  deducts  the  cost  of  collection,  after  which  one-half  of 
the  remainder  is  used  for  state  highway  purposes  and  the  other  half  distributed  to  the 
different  counties  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  automobiles  registered 
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in  each  county.  No  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  distribution  of  any  of  this  tax 
to  the  municipahties,  despite  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  state  and  county  highway 
systems  run  directly  through  municipahties  and  are  used  by  all  the  people  of  the 
state  as  well  as  visitors.  From  time  to  time  the  cities  have  been  insisting  that  a 
portion  of  this  tax  should  be  used  to  cover  the  construction  and  repair  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  state  and  county  highway  systems  as  run  through  municipaliites.  The 
executive  secretary  was  recently  invited  to  attend  a  conference  on  suggested  amend- 
ments to  the  motor  vehicle  laws  and  took  the  occasion  to  tell  how  the  cities  felt  about 
the  present  method  of  distributing  the  gasoHne  tax,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  in  attendance  have  agreed  that  the  attitude  of  the  cities  is  reason- 
able and  should  be  adopted.  This  matter  is  certain  to  provoke  much  interesting 
discussion. 


How  the  League  of  California  Municipalities 
Came  to  Be  Organized 


Under  the  old  constitution  a  city  or 
town  could  not  be  incorporated  except  by 
direct  act  of  the  legislature.  The  new 
constitution,  which  went  into  effect 
January  1st,  1880,  provided  that  there- 
after cities  or  towns  could  be  incor- 
porated only  under  general  laws.  The 
legislature  of  1883  passed  what  is  known 
as  the  "Municipal  Corporation  Act," 
which  not  only  provided  general  law  for 
incorporated  cities  and  towns  but  also 
provided  that  they  should  be  divided 
into  six  different  classes  according  to 
population.  When  a  city  or  town  is 
first  incorporated  it  automatically  be- 
comes a  city  of  the  sixth  class. 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  state  controller,  there  remains  but 
two  cities  which  are  governed  under  a 
direct  act  of  the  legislature  passed  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution. 
They  are  Alviso  and  Nevada  City.  There 
are  four  cities  of  the  fifth  class  under  the 
act  of  1883;  they  are  Oroville,  Ventura, 
Santa  Ana  and  Woodland.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, forty-three  cities  are  governed 
under  freeholder  charters,  and  225  are 
cities  of  the  sixth  class. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  nation 
municipal  government  was  not  so  impor- 
tant as  it  is  today  because  most  of  the 
people    lived    in    the    country,    and    the 


cities  and  towns  were  limited  in  number 
and  population.  However,  with  the  in- 
vention of  machinery  and  the  economy 
of  massed  production,  people  began  to 
move  from  the  country  to  the  cities, 
and  the  problems  of  municipal  govern- 
ment grew  rapidly  in  number  and  im- 
portance. It  was  found  that  the  systems 
which  had  been  devised  for  the  govern- 
ment of  our  cities  and  towns  when  their 
population  was  small,  were  not  at  all 
suitable  for  cities  of  a  hundred  thousand 
and  more.  Matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse  and  reached  a  climax  about  thirty 
years  ago.  At  that  time  corruption  and 
inefficiency  apparently  prevailed  in  nearly 
all  the  large  cities  in  the  countr\\  Our 
statesmen  became  alarmed,  and  a  cry 
was  raised  throughout  the  land  for  reform 
in  municipal  government.  Among  other 
suggestions  offered,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  city  officials  themselves  should  get 
together  periodically,  discuss  their  prob- 
lems and  endeavor  to  improve  conditions. 
The  idea  appealed  favorably  to  those 
interested  in  municipal  government  out 
here  in  California  with  the  result  that  one 
day  in  December,  1898,  a  handful  of 
men  assembled  in  San  Francisco  and 
formed  the  organization  which  has  proved 
to  be  such  a  great  factor  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
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Prior  to  formation  of  the  league  no 
record  was  kept  of  municipal  work  and 
improvements.  Each  city  and  town  was 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  others 
were  doing  or  how  they  were  doing  it. 
Moreover  there  was  no  incentive  to  do 
very  much. 

With  the  organization  of  the  League 
all  this  was  changed.  Meetings  of  the 
city  officials  were  held  annually,  alternat- 
ing usually  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  or  the  interior  and  the  coast. 
These  meetings  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  exchanging  ideas  with  other  city 
officials  and  profiting  by  their  experiences. 
An  official  organ  was  published  and  dis- 


tributed monthly  to  the  officials,  giving 
an  account  of  the  various  municipal  im- 
provements being  made  throughout  the 
state.  New  interest  was  aroused  in 
municipal  affairs. 

The  League  maintains  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation at  its  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  also  a  library  of  ordinances, 
and  city  officials  are  encouraged  to  make 
a  liberal  use  of  these  features. 

Inquiries  are  answered  with  the  least 
possible  delay  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  by  return  mail.  Among  its  other 
activities  copies  of  model  ordinances  and 
specifications,  legal  opinions  and  other 
matters  relating  to  municipal  affairs  are 
collected  and  distributed  periodically. 


Armco  Part  Circle 

V^UlVCrtS  make  possible  the 
best  possible  street  drainage  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  ]\Iunici- 
pal  Funds. 

Cities  having  natural  drainage  outlets 
are  finding  Armco  Part  Circle  Culverts 
the  most  Economical  to  install. 

Made  of  Durable  Armco  Ingot  Iron 
of  the  proper  gauge,  and  installed  ac- 
cording to  directions,  they  Endure, 
have  Ample  Strength  to  carry  any 
traffic  loads,  and  constitute  lasting 
improvements. 

Let  Us  Help  You  Plan. 


/  /  /  / 


CaliforniaCorrugatedCulvertCo. 


LOS  ANGELES 


WEST  BERKELEY 
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Concrete 
PavementiS 

Stay  SiiiLOotli  as  Built 


Pavements  in  any  grow- 
ing district  must  be  cut 
occasionally  to  install 
Avater  and  sewer  con- 
nections. 

Cuts  in  Portland  cement 
concrete  pavement  can 
be  quickly  and  neatly 
patched,  leaving  a  per- 
manently smooth  sur- 
face, w^ith  no  unsightly 
blemishes. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

783  Market  Street  Union  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

A  National  Organization  to 
Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices  in   32  Cities 
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LEAGUE  CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  PAST 

When  and  where  held  and  who  presided. 


Date 

Place 

President 

Jan,  20,  1899 

San  Francisco..- 

San  Francisco 

San  Fi-ancisco 

Los  Angeles. 

San  Jose 

Mavor  Phelan  of  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  13,  1899 

Mayor  Snow  of  Oakland. 

Dec.  12-13,  1900 

Mavor  Hutchinson  of  Palo  Alto. 

Jan.  8,  9,  10,  1901 

Dec.  10-12,  1902 

Mayor  Snyder  of  Los  Angeles. 
Mayor  Clark  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Dec.  9-11,  1903 

Stockton     

Mayor  Frarv  of  San  Diego. 

Dec.  16-18,  1904 

Santa  Ana 

Mayor  Stephens  of  Fresno. 

Dec.  16-18,  1905 

Chico          

City  Attorney  Brown  of  San  Jose. 

Dec.  12-14,  1906 

Fresno     

Mayor  Turner  of  Merced. 

Nov.  12-15,  1907  

Pasadena  

Mayor  Hanford  of  San  Bernardino. 

Nov.  17-19,  1908 

Sacramento    

Mayor  Orr  of  Visalia. 

Sept.  21-24,  1909 

Santa  Cruz 

Mayor  Evans  of  Riverside. 

Nov.  15-19,  1910 

San  Diego 

Mayor  Hodghead  of  Berkeley. 

Oct.  23-28,  1911 

Santa  Barbara 

Berkeley,  U.  C 

Venice 

Mayor  Dodson  of  San  Diego. 

Sept.  23-28,  1912 

Mayor  Mott  of  Oakland. 

Oct.  6-11,  1913  

City  Attorney  Long  of  San  Francisco. 

Oct.  12-16,  1914 

Del  Monte  

Mayor  Snow  of  Fresno. 

Sept.  7-12,  1915 

Oakland..- 

VisaUa 

City  Clerk  Wright  of  San  Diego. 

Oct.  10-14,  1916  

Citv  Attorney  Rutherford  of  Napa. 

Sept.  24-29,  1917 

Santa  Rosa 1 

Riverside J 

Chico          

Lorin  A.  Handley,  President  of  the  Dept. 

Oct.  11-18,  1918-19 

Nov.  8-11,  1920 

of  Public  Works,  Los  Angeles. 
City  Attorney  Butcher  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Sept.  27-30,  1921 

Santa  Monica... 

Palo  Alto 

City  Manager  Hewes  of  Long  Beach. 

Sept.  19-22,  1922  

Mayor  Bartlett  of  Berkeley. 

Sept.  10-14,  1923 

Coronado        

City  Clerk  Merritt  of  Oakland. 

Oct.  6-10,  1924 

Asilomar 

Citv  Attorney  Kirkbride  of  San  Mateo. 

Sept.  28-Oct.  3,  1925. 

Long  Beach 

City  Attorney  Malcolm  of  Palo  Alto. 

Aug.  16-20,  1926 

Yosemite    

Citv  Auditor  Moody  of  San  Diego. 

Sept.  20-23,  1927   . . 

Sacramento 

Health  Officer  Sippy  of  Stockton. 

Oct.  9-13,  1928 

San  Bernardino 

City  Engineer  Albers  of  Beverly  Hills. 

The  presidency  has  been  held  by  different  city  officials  as  follows:  Mayors  16, 
City  Attorneys  6,  Clerk,  Auditors  and  Assessors  3,  President  Board  of  Public  Works  1, 
City  Managers  1,  Health  Officers  1,  City  Engineers  1. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

Adopted  at  Santa  Rosa,  Sept.  28,  1917;  amended  at  Coronado, 
Sept.  13,  1923,  and  again  at  Sacramento,  Sept.  23,  1927. 


The  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  California, 
desiring  to  maintain  an  organization  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit,  hereby  adopt  this  constitution  for  its 
government. 

I. 

Name  and  Object. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities.  Its  objects  and  pur- 
poses are: 

(1)  To  provide  means  whereby  officials  and  others 
interested  in  municipal  government  may  inter- 
change ideas  and  experiences; 

(2)  To  maintain  an  official  headquarters  and  in- 
formation bureau  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  relating  to  municipal  affairs; 

(3)  To  secure  the  enactment  of  beneficent  legis- 
lation for  municipalities,  and  prevent  the  passage 
of  such  measures  as  may  be  inimical  to  their  in- 
terests; 

(4)  To  prosecute  or  defend  any  interest  common 
to  its  members; 

(5)  To  promote  education  in  municipal  govern- 
ment;  and 

(6)  To  do  any  and  all  other  things  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  benefit  of  municipalities. 

Each  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  each 
city  clerk,  attorney  and  engineer  of  the  municipal- 
ities belonging  to  the  league  shall  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list  of  the  official  organ  and  receive  a  free 
copy  thereof  each  month.  Upon  special  request  any 
other  officials  of  such  municipalities  shall  be  added 
to  the  mailing  list  without  charge. 

II. 

Any  incorporated  municipality  in  the  State  of 
California  may  become  a  member  of  the  League 
upon  payment  in  advance  of  the  annual  dues  as  fol- 
lows: For  cities  having  a  population  of  less  than 
1,000,  $15.00;  between  1,000  and  3,000,  J30.00; 
between  3,000  and  10,000,  $40.00;  between  10,000 
and  30,000,  $50.00;  between  30,000  and  150,000, 
$60.00;  for  more  than  150,000,  $70.00. 

The  population  shall  be  based  on  the  decennial 
census  report  of  the  United  States,  next  preceding 
the  date  of  taking  out  membership. 

The  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  other  States 
and  Territories  may  become  members  of  the  League 
upon  the  payment  of  dues  based  on  one-half  of  the 
scale  aforementioned. 

Counties,  municipal  utility  districts,  public  utility 
districts,  and  other  political  sub-divisions  of  the 
State  may  become  members  upon  the  payment  of 
dues  in  the  amount  of  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  per 
year,  payable  in  advance. 

As  amended  Sept.  13,  1923. 

in. 

Meetings. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  league  shall 
be  held  in  or  near  such  city  as  shall  have  been  select- 


ed at  the  preceding  meeting,  and  at  such  time  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  officials  of  such  city 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  league.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Every  official  of  a  municipality  belonging  to  the 
league  shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  at  any  meeting. 

A  portion  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  league  may 
be  conducted  in  departments,  divided  according  to 
the  particular  line  of  work  of  the  various  officials, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Engineers,  Councilmen  and  Street  Superin- 
tendents. 

(2)  City  Attorneys. 

(3)  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors. 

(4)  Health  Officers. 

(5)  City  Managers 

(6)  City  Planners 

Any  of  the  foregoing  departments  may  consoli- 
date their  meetings  for  the  consideration  of  matters 
of  mutual  interest.  Each  department  will  select  a 
president  and  a  secretary  from  its  own  members. 

All  business  of  the  league  such  as  the  opening 
exercises,  reports  of  cities,  election  of  officers,  and 
selection  of  the  next  place  of  meetings  must  be 
transacted  before  the  general  or  entire  body. 

All  voting  in  the  general  body,  except  upon  ques- 
tions of  order,  shall  be  by  roll  call  of  cities,  and  each 
municipality  represented  at  a  meeting  shall  have 
but  one  vote. 

Except  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  all  meetings 
will  be  conducted  and  governed  in  accordance  with 
Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  convening,  each  of  the 
six  departments  shall  choose  one  of  its  members 
to  serve  on  the  nominating  committee,  preferably 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  League. 
The  six  members  shall  choose  another  to  make  a 
seventh  member  of  the  nominating  committee.  Said 
committee  shall  nominate  and  report  the  names  of 
either  one  or  two  persons  for  each  office  to  be  filled; 
provided  that  before  proceeding  with  the  election 
the  president  shall  invite  additional  nominations 
from  the  floor.  The  election,  except  where  there  is 
but  one  nominee  for  the  office,  shall  be  by  secret 
ballot.  Each  municipality  shall  have  one  vote,  and 
a  plurality  vote  shall  elect. 

As  amended  Sept.  13,  1923,  and  again  Sept. 
23,  1927. 

IV. 

Officers  and  Their  Duties. 

The  officers  of  the  League  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  a  Secretary-Treasurer  and  an  Executive 
Secretary.  They  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual 
meeting  and  hold  their  respective  offices  until  the 
following  annual  meeting  and  until  their  successors 
are  duly  elected.  The  president  will  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  League  in  assemblages  of  the  entire 
body.     In  case  of  his  death  or  other  disability  the 
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executive  committee  shall  appoint  a  successor  for 
the  unexpired  term.  This  provision  shall  not  go 
into  full  force  and  effect  until  the  annual  meeting 
of  1924;  in  the  meantime  no  second  vice-president 
shall  be  nominated  at  the  1923  meeting  and  no 
vice-president  whatever  at  the  1924  meeting. 

The  Secretaries  and  Their  Duties 

The  Secretaries  shall  have  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  organization  during  the  interval 
between  meetings,  subject  to  the  direction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  serve  as  Secretary 
of  the  general  body  at  all  meetings.  As  Treasurer 
of  the  league,  he  shall  pay  the  ordinary  monthly 
expenses  for  salaries  and  supplies,  upon  submission 
of  a  financial  statement  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
supported  by  proper  vouchers.  He  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  and  financial  statement  at  each  an- 
nual meeting,  showing  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  league  since  the  previous  meeting. 

The  Executive  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  league  and  attend  to  all  cor- 
respondence. He  shall  be  on  hand  at  the  league 
headquarters  every  day  during  business  hours,  ex- 
cept when  unavoidably  prevented.  He  shall  de- 
posit all  moneys  received  from  municipalities  on 
account  of  the  league,  in  some  bank  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  in  the  name  of  the  league. 

Prior  to  each  annual  Convention  the  Executive 
Secretary  shall  send  out  to  the  city  officials  a 
questionnaire  ballot  containing  the  titles  of  sub- 
jects for  the  program  and  requesting  the  officials  to 
mark  thereon  their  first,  second  and  third  choices 
and  return  them  to  League  headquarters.  So  far 
as  practicable,  the  program  shall  be  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  thus  received. 

The  Executive  Secretary  shall  present  an  annual 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  League  and  sugges- 
tions for  its  improvement.  He  shall  also  submit  a 
budget  showing  the  financial  necessities  for  the 
coming  year. 

In  case  any  question  of  policy  shall  arise  which 
the  Secretaries  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  determine, 
the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  settlement,  accom- 
panied by  proper  explanations. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer,  Executive  Secretary, 
and  employees  of  the  league  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  Executive  Committee  may  de- 
termine; provided,  however,  the  officers  directly 
interested  shall  have  no  vote  in  such  case. 

In  the  event  that  a  vacancv  should  occur  in  the 


office  of  either  Secretary  during  the  interval  be- 
tween meetings,  the  remaining  Secretary  may  ap- 
point a  successor  pro  tern.,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  No  item  of  expense 
exceeding  $200.00  shall  be  incurred  without  the 
consent  of  the  Executive  Committee  first  obtained 
As  amended  Sept.  13,  1923. 


Committees  and  Their  Duties. 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven 
members,  comprised  of  the  President,  Secretaries 
and  president  of  each  of  the  four  departments  here- 
inbefore mentioned. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  general 
control  and  supervision  over  the  league  and  be  em- 
powered to  determine  all  questions  of  policy  which 
may  arise  during  the  interval  between  meetings. 
All  matters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretaries, 
call  for  extraordinary  action  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  con- 
sideration, accompanied  by  proper  explanations  and 
recommendations.  The  President  may  appoint 
such  other  committees  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

Standing  committees  of  five  members  shall  also 
be  appointed  by  each  department.  The  principal 
duty  of  said  committees  shall  be  to  assist  in  prepar- 
ng  the  program  for  the  annual  meetings. 

All  property  of  the  league,  such  as  desks,  books, 
stationery  and  other  office  supplies,  and  all  souvenirs 
or  testimonials  presented  to  the  organization  shall 
be  kept  on  deposit  in  the  headquarters  of  the  league. 

VI. 

Honorary  Members. 

Every  person  who  has  served  as  an  officer  of  the 
league  shall  become  an  honorary  member  thereof 
upon  his  retirement  as  an  officer  of  a  municipality. 
Other  persons  may  also  be  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers by  a  majority  vote  of  the  general  body.  Hon. 
orary  members  may  participate  in  the  proceedings, 
but  will  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

VII. 

Amendments. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  at  any  annual  meeting,  providing  the 
proposed  amendment  is  submitted  in  writing  on  the 
first  day  of  an  annual  session,  accompanied  by  the 
endorsement  of  not  less  than  five  city  officials. 


EXPERIENCED  CITY  ENGINEER 
WANTS  POSITION 

Address  Box  A,  Pacific  Municipalities 
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AN  ASPHALTIC  CONCRETE 
non-skid''  PAVEMENT 

is  its  own  best  salesman. 


a 


It  is  smooth-riding 

Good-lobking—  Non-glaring  — 

easy  on  the  eyes  and 

SAFE! 

—in  any  weather 


'  Countv,  California.  Foothill  Boulevard 
"'Nfiit-Skia"  asphaltic  concrete 

Many  asphaltic  concrete  pavements  have  /CM^\  more  to  lay  than  other  hard-surface  pave- 
given  from  15  to  20  years  of  service  with  (for  best  J  ™ents,— usually  a  little  less.  Investigate 
little  or  no  upkeep  costs.  Yet  they  cost  no    Wsults/    asphaltic  concrete— before  you  pave. 

t^sphaltic  Concrete  for  "Durability 

STANDARD     OIL     COMPANY     OF     CALIFORNIA 
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HONOLULU'S  MUNICIPAL  ACTIVITIES 


A  City  with  an  Occidental  Crust  and  an  Oriental  Filling  Set  in  a  Tropical 

Environment. 


In  the  month  of  July  it  became  the 
pleasure  of  the  writer  to  spend  ten  days 
in  the  City  of  Honolulu.  Particular 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  word 
"pleasure"  for  the  visit  created  memories 
that  will  ever  endure.  The  varied  scenes, 
the  uniqueness  of  the  setting,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  people,  and  all  combined 
created  impressions  that  afforded  a  de- 
lightful contrast  with  those  formed  by  a 
somewhat  monotonous  existence  on  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to 
describe  the  details  of  the  trip  or  of  my 
days  in  the  Islands;  I  shall  only  briefly 
describe  the  city  of  Honolulu  and  set 
forth  such  things  as  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  municipal  government. 

A  Consolidated  City  and  County 

Honolulu  is  situated  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu,  which  has  an  area  of  nearly  600 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 150,000 — nearly  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  entire  territory. 

The  island  comprises  the  political  sub- 
division of  the  "City  and  County  of 
Honolulu,"  and  its  political  structure  is 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Its  Charter 
as  set  forth  in  the  Territorial  laws  con- 
tains much  phraseology  that  is  identical 
with  that  found  in  San  Francisco's 
charter. 

Its  governing  body  is  a  Mayor  and 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  seven  members, 
chosen  at  large  from  the  county. 

It  has  few  "Home  Rule"  features  and 
is  more  subject  to  territorial  legislative 


control  than  are  the  cities  of  California. 
The  Supervisors  have  very  little  control 
of  the  revenues  of  the  city  and  county. 
They  adopt  a  budget  setting  forth  the 
city's  requirements  in  the  way  of  expendi- 
tures and  pass  that  on  to  the  Territorial 
Treasurer  who  fixes  the  tax  rates  based 
on  an  assessment  made  by  the  assessors 
who  are  under  his  supervision. 

All  bond  issues  for  municipal  improve- 
ments are  authorized  by  the  legislature, 
issued  and  sold  by  the  territorial  officers, 
who  see  to  it  that  taxes  are  levied 
sufficient  to  meet  interest  and  principal 
payments.  As  such  bonds  are  based  on 
the  credit  of  the  territory  the  interest 
rates  are  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  point 
and  is  of  advantage  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  money  raised  by  the  territorial 
tax  for  municipal  purposes  eventually 
finds  its  way  into  the  municipal  treasury, 
but  there  is  occasionally  some  friction  be- 
tween the  territorial  and  municipal  of- 
ficers in  this  connection.  Moreover, 
owing  to  certain  provisions  of  the  laws 
respecting  assessments,  the  precise 
amount  of  the  assessment  roll  can  seldom 
be  ascertained,  and  no  one  can  tell  just 
what  the  revenue  of  a  fiscal  year  is  or 
will  be. 

Nevertheless,  things  move  along  rather 
smoothly,  and  while  there  is  some  com- 
plant  as  to  high  taxes,  it  cannot  be 
charged  against  the  "tax  rate,"  as  it  is 
here  but  is  directed  against  the  budgeted 
expenditures  which  is  as  it  should  be  for 
an  examination  of  the  budget  seldom  dis- 
closes extravagant  appropriations,    Criti- 
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THE  laying  cost  of  an  asphalt  pavement  is  slightly  less  than  other 
types.   Its  greatest  economy,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  asphalt 
pavements  LAST  LONGER.  Many  are  still  giving  satisfactory  ser- 
vice fifteen  years  after  the  original  jobs  were  laid. 
There  are  other  reasons  also  whyengineers  are  recommending  asphalt. 

1 — Smooth  non-skid  surface.    Low  traction  resistance. 

2 — No  surface  buckling.  Contraction  and  expansion  ab- 
sorbed within  pavement  itself. 

3 — Noiseless,  dustless,  easily  cleaned. 

4— Absorbs  impact  of  fast  or  heavy  traffic  without  sagging. 

5 — Most  practical  for  resurfacing. 

6— Easilyandquicklyre{)laced.  No  traffic  delayswhencut  into. 

7„_No  water  can  reach  the  subgrade  and  undermine  it.  A 
real  advantage  in  the  West  where  much  pavement  is 
being  laid  over  new  surveys. 

Get  in  touch  with  our  local  office  for  quotations  and  further  information, 
or  write  us  direct.  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

UNION  D  GRADE 
ASPHALT 

UNION      OIL      COMPANY 
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cism  is  therefore  directed  against  the 
Territorial  legislature  rather  than  against 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

There  is  no  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall  in  the  islands,  so  the  life  of  a  public 
official  ought  to  be  comparatively  happy. 

Meetings  of  Supervisors  Orderly  and 
Impressive 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  pre- 
sided over  by  Mayor  Charles  M.  Arnold. 
The  Supervisors  are:  A.  L.  Castle,  Dr. 
Dai  Yen  Chang,  S.  P.  Correa,  J.  H. 
Hughes,  M.  C.  Pacheco,  J.  L.  Sylva  and 
Geo.  F.  Wright. 

Business  was  dispatched  promptly  and 
orderly  and  with  decorum.  The  principal 
business  before  the  meeting  was  the  con- 
sideration of  bids  for  a  new  City  Hall  to 
cost  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
Divergences  of  opinion  on  various  points 
were  expressed,  yet  there  was  no  acri- 
monious discussion.  Each  member's 
opinion  was  treated  with  courtesy  and 
concessions  were  made  and  taken  that 
produced  a  harmony  that  is  not  often 
seen  hfere  at  home.  Maybe  ths  reason 
can  be  attributed  to  the  tropical  atmos- 
phere. 

The  Civic  Center 

The  most  notable  achievement  of  a 
municipal  character  is  the  development 
of  the  city's  Civic  Center.  It  is  situated 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  business  district 
and  grouped  in  an  area  of  about  forty 
acres  are  nearly  all  the  public  buildings. 
Here  are  the  Federal  Departments,  post 
office,  courts,  the  Territorial  buildings, 
the  Public  Library,  Mission  Memorial, 
the  native  church,  and  now  is  to  be  added 
the  new  city  hall  above  spoken  of. 

These  buildings  are  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds  with  lawns,  flowers, 
shrubs,  palms  and  beautiful  flowering 
trees,  the  likes  of  which  are  seldom  seen. 
The  odd  thing  about  this  civic  center  is 
— it  just  "growed"  naturally  without  the 


aid  of  a  professional  city  planner.  Of 
course  the  buildings,  being  of  diflferent 
dates,  vary  in  architectural  type,  yet 
they  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  in- 
harmonious as  might  be  expected.  In 
fact  I  rather  prefer  the  inharmonious  to  a 
rigid  formality,  such  as  obtains  in  some 
of  our  recently  planned  civic  centers. 

An  auxiliary  to  this  center  is  now  being 
planned  to  consist  of  a  broad  boulevard 
extending  from  near  the  city  hall  site  in 
the  direction  of  Waikiki  which  will 
shorten  the  distance  to  that  famed  resort 
by  a  mile  or  two. 

The  city  has  adopted  a  comprehensive 
zoning  law,  the  notable  feature  of  which 
is  the  establishment  of  secondary  business 
zones.  The  effect  of  this  it  is  hoped  will 
be  the  development  of  a  number  of 
business  centers  which  will  prevent  an 
undue  centralization  of  business  in  one 
locality  with  its  attendant  traffic  and 
other  problems. 

The  City  Is  Well  Paved 
In  company  with  City  Engineer  H. 
A.  R.  Austin  a  ride  was  taken  to  various 
parts  of  the  city.  The  amount  of  paved 
streets  and  their  good  condition  is  highly 
creditable.  Asphaltic  concrete  is  in 
general  use  except  on  steep  grades  where 
cement  concrete  becomes  necessary.  One 
might  think  that  in  a  tropical  climate 
asphalt  would  not  be  desirable,  but  Mr. 
Austin  explained  that  the  actual  tem- 
perature rarely  exceeded  ninety  degrees — 
not  as  high  as  in  California — and  because 
of  the  slight  variation  of  temperature 
(seldom  lower  than  fifty  degrees)  he  was 
able  to  use  asphalt  with  a  very  low 
degree  of  penetration,  and  produce  a 
pavement  of  high  durability. 

The  city  is  growing  rapidly  and  new 
streets  are  being  constantly  laid  out, 
paved  and  paid  for  by  special  assessments. 
Their  street  law  is  much  more  favorable 
to  the  property  owner  than  any  law  of 
California.     The  amount  of  the   assess- 
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THE    SALAD    BOWL^ 


'^ San  Francisco 

Overland 
Limited" 


Crisp  savory  salad — as  many  serv- 
ings as  you  wish — deftly  lifted  from 
the  big  Salad  Bowl  to  sparkling  china 
.  .  .  dining  cars  restocked  daily 
writh  freshest  produce  of  the  country- 
side, and  through  the  window — 
clicking  past,  a  review  of  the  Over- 
land Trail  country,  famous  since 
the  days  of  '49.    Direct  to  Chicago. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  trains  give 
through  Pullman  service  to  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  points 
enroute. 

Only  Southern  Pacific  offers  four 
great  routes  to  the  East,  with  12 
fine  trains  daily.  Go  one  way,  re- 
turn another. 


Southern 


F.   S.  McGINNIS 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 

San  Francisco 


ment  is  fixed  prior  to  the  contract. 
Bonds  are  issued  by  the  municipality  and 
guaranteed.  The  interest  rate  is  six  per 
cent.  The  bonds  are  sold  locally  on  a 
five  to  five  and  one-half  per  cent  basis, 
and  the  premium  is  used  to  defray  the 
cost  of  accounting  and  other  incidental 
expenses. 

The  water  supply  is  municipally  owned. 
It  is  of  good  quality,  about  ninety  per 
cent  being  pumped  from  underground 
sources.  Water  rates  are  low  but  the 
revenue  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  bond  pay- 
ments and  produce  a  good  surplus.  A 
large  amount  of  mains  are  being  replaced 
by  pipe  of  larger  dimensions  and  ex- 
tensions are  being  made  constantly. 

A  rather  large  reclamation  project  is 
well  under  way  by  which  an  area  known 
as  the  Duck  Ponds  will  be  drained  and 
made  habitable. 

Modern  Public  Buildings 

Another  trip  around  the  city  was  taken 
in  the  company  of  Supervisor  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Lewis,  building  inspector.  The 
public  buildings  are  modern  and  of  a  type 
best  suited  to  local  needs.  There  are 
ninety-six  school  buildings  on  the  Island 
of  Oahu.  Five  new  buildings  are  now 
under  construction,  the  intention  being, 
if  possible,  to  keep  up  with  the  Japanese 
birth  rate. 

Apropos — Mr.  Lewis  told  me  that  out 
of  2,200  pupils  in  the  McKinley  High 
School,  1,900  were  Japanese. 

The  McKinley  high  school,  by  the 
way,  is  a  truly  up  to  date  structure  com- 
parable to  any  in  this  state. 

The  city  is  well  provided  with  parks 
and  playgrounds  worthy  of  detailed 
description. 

The  fire  department  seems  to  be  well 
housed  and  well  equipped. 

The  milk  supply  is  said  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world. 

I  could  tell  about  a  lot  of  other  interest 
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Ing  things,  but  I  have  not  the  space  to  do      at  sailing  time  will  ever  be  a  delightful 


so  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 

But  I  must  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
many  courtesies  at  the  hands  of  the  city 
officials,  territorial  officials,  members  of 
the  Real  Estate  Board  and  others. 

Hawaiian  hospitality  is  no  myth.  The 
bestowal  of  a  load  of  beautiful  flower  leis 


memory. 

If  Honolulu  should  invite  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities  to  hold  its 
convention  in  that  city  I  will  enthusiasti- 
cally second  the  motion. 

H.  A.  Mason. 
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A.  D.  MACLEOD,  C.  P.  A. 


KENNETH    SHAFFER,    C.  P.  A. 


A.  S.  MACFARLANE.  C.  P.  A, 


I  MACLEOD,  MACFARLANE 

&  COMPANY 


CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS  AND  AUDITORS 

ACCOUNTANCY  IN  ALL  OF  ITS  FORMS 
INCOME  TAX  REPORTS 


1128   VAN    NUYS    BLDG.,    LOS   ANGELES 

Telephone  FAber  2120 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  MONROVIA,  ONTARIO,  LONG   BEACH,  SAN   BERNARDINO 

NEW  YORK,  SYRACUSE,  WASHINGTON 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
Is  a  losing  investment." 


Eureka  Fire  Hose  Mfg.  Company 

356  South  spring  St. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

812  Seaboard  bldg. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


CURRIE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

(CALIFORNIA   OFFICE) 


C.    E.    JOHNSON 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 

219   ANDERSON   BUILDING 

SAN    BERNARDINO,   CALIF. 


CONTRACTORS.   ENGINEERS. 

DEALERS  IN  MUNICIPAL 

SUPPLIES 

Advertise  in 

Pacific  Municipalities 

Official  organ  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities 
"For    results    advertise   in    the 
city  officials'   own   magazine." 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1880 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       west  a^meda        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  COMPANY 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  607 

Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.  369  Pine  Street 

Sacramento  San  Francieco 
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FOR   PERMANENCE 

USE 
VITRIFIED    CLAY   PIPE 

FOR 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  Culverts,  Irrigation,  etc. 

For  the  asking,  you  may  have  our  catalog,  or  the  advice  of 
our  engineering    department,    or    both.     No    obUgation. 

GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 

660  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Glendale,  Calif. 
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Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 

1927 

Street  Improvement  Acts 

of  California 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE  and 
H.  A.  POSTLETHWAITE 

The  little  Brown  Book,  ^s  indispensable  to  all  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  street  Work-  ^The  enlarged  1927  Edition 
covers  a  number  of  new  laws  of  vital  importance  to  Attorneys, 
Street  Contractors  and  City  officials.  /  /  /  / 

You  can    get    along  better    with,    than    without 
The  Little   Brown  Book- 
Price   $4.00 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

CONTENTS 
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THE  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


What  Was  Said  and  Done  at  the  San  Bernardino  Meeting 
Set  Forth  in  Condensed  Form 


The  League  of  California  Municipalities 
celebrated  its  thirtieth  birthday  at  the 
annual  convention  held  in  San  Bernardino 
on  October  9th  to  12th.  City  officials, 
their  wives  and  guests  to  the  number  of 
1,087  placed  their  names  on  the  register 
of  attendants,  representing  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  cities.  This  is  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  League.  In  point  of 
interest  it  was  equal  to  any  previously 
held.  The  attendance  at  the  various 
sessions  was  all  that  could  be  expected. 

The  papers  read  gave  evidence  of  care- 
ful preparation,  the  addresses  showed 
ability  and  the  discussions  were  unusually 
interesting  and  all  was  highly  instructive. 
As  a  local  editorial  writer  expressed  it: 
"It  is  called  a  convention,  but  it  is  more 
like  a  post-graduate  course  for  men  and 
women  whose  life  endeavor  is  public 
service." 

The   officials   of  San    Bernardino,    the 


Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  citizens 
made  every  effort  to  make  the  attendants 
satisfied  and  contributed  much  to  make 
their  visit  pleasant  and  memorable. 

Following  is  a  condensed  account  of 
the  proceedings  day  by  day: 

Tuesday's  Business. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at 
nine  o'clock  by  President  John  C.  Albers, 
of  Beverly  Hills. 

An  invocation  was  offered,  followed  by 
an  address  by  the  president,  in  which  he 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  City  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, the  county  seat  of  the  largest  county 
in  the  United  States. 

He  called  attention  to  the  large  enroll- 
ment of  delegates,  which  showed  a  won- 
derful growth  of  the  organization  and 
the  interest  that  it  had  stimulated  in  the 
work  of  municipal  administration. 
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This  interest  was  being  promoted  by 
the  work  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  by  its  inauguration  of  short 
courses  in  Public  Administration  which 
were  attended  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
students  from  fifty-seven  cities  and  seven 
states. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
more  of  the  work  of  cities  was  becoming 
technical  and  called  for  the  highest  intel- 
ligence and  skill  of  engineers,  physicians, 
lawyers,  accountants  and  other  pro- 
fessionals. 

The  future  activities  of  this  League 
will  be  guided  to  the  making  and  opera- 
tion of  the  best  government  possible, 
giving  to  the  taxpayer,  dollar  for  dollar, 
For  the  best  government  we  must  stress 
on  education,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
these  conventions. 

Mayor  I.  N.  Gilbert  of  San  Bernardino, 
Grant  Holcomb,  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  Roy  Mack,  its 
Secretary,  responded  with  brief  addresses 
of  welcome. 

H.  A.  Mason,  Secretary-Treasurer,  sub- 
mitted a  financial  statement  covering  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  League, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  condensation : 
Receipts: 

Balance  on  hand  last  report  $  3,104.72 

From  dues  of  members 4,976.57 

Refunds 375.75 

Transfer  of  Exhibit  fund  to 

general  fund 2,513.70 

$10,970.74 
Expenditures: 

Total  for  12  months $  8,971.82 

Balance  cash  on  hand 1,998.92 


$10,970.74 
(This  report  with  accompanying  vouch- 
ers was  referred  to  the  auditing  committee 
and  subsequently  reported  to  be  correct.) 
Mr.  Mason  supplemented  his  state- 
ment by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  League,  and  read  a 


letter  from  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  the 
League's  first  president,  congratulating 
the  organization  on  its  wonderful  growth 
and  its  achievements. 

Mr.  Mason  also  recited  some  of  its 
early  history  and  how  its  scope  had 
broadened.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  some 
of  the  first  workers  and  suggested  that 
present  city  officials  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  their  predecessors. 

The  president  then  called  to  the  plat- 
form former  presidents  of  the  League, 
Messrs,  Wright,  Malcolm,  Merritt  and 
Sippy,  who  were  greeted  with  applause. 

W.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary,  next 
presented  his  report,  wherein  he  gave  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  League  and  narrated  the  incidents 
of  its  growth  in  numbers  and  in  prestige 
until  it  is  now  recognized  as  being  the 
strongest  and  most  influential  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country — that  simi- 
lar organizations  existed  in  a  majority 
of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

He  had  found  the  work  of  promoting 
good  and  efficient  local  government  a 
most  fascinating  one — one  that  would 
call  for  his  best  services  all  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

The  president  introduced  Dr.  Walter 
M.  Dickie,  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  who  presented  a 
written  paper  under  the  general  title  of 
"The  Importance  of  Maintaining  the 
Public  Health."  It  was  listened  to  in- 
tently and  will  be  given  space  in  a  future 
issue  of  this  magazine. 

The  Gasoline  Tax  Discussion. 

Mr.  Ira  R.  Morrison,  city  manager  of 
Chico,  who  was  to  have  presented  this 
subject,  was  unable  to  be  present,  so 
Mr.  Locke,  who  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  him,  and  knew  the  situation, 
stated  the  nature  of  the  complaints  made 
by  a  large  number  of  municipalities  that 
they  were  not  getting  an  "even  break" 
on  the  moneys  expended  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  main  highways  that  were  within 
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city  limits.  A  hundred  or  more  cities 
had  reported  that  they  had  a  keen 
interest  in  this  subject. 

The  case  of  the  cities  was  stated  to  be 
like  this:  The  vast  fund  collected  by  the 
state  for  the  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  highways  is  divided,  approxi- 
mately, two-thirds  to  the  state  and  one- 
third  to  the  counties.  The  cities  with  a 
very  large  highway  mileage  and  their 
inhabitants  contributing  the  great  por- 
tion of  the  fund,  get  nothing  except  what 
may  be  doled  out  to  them  by  a  few  of  the 
counties  contributing  to  the  upkeep  of 
certain  city  streets. 

It  was  brought  out  that  in  Los  Angeles 
and  x'\lameda  Counties  the  Supervisors 
dealt  fairly  with  the  municipalities  and 
it  may  be  that  some  of  the  others  do 
likewise. 

But  complaints  come  from  nearly  a 
hundred  cities  and  towns  that  they 
do  not  get  an  even  break. 

The  matter  was  before  the  legislature  a 
few  years  ago,  and  an  agreement  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  was  arrived  at 
between  the  county  and  city  representa- 
tives, but  unfortunately  the  motor  ve- 
hicle law  amendments  did  not  pass  the 
legislature  for  various  reasons. 

The  discussion  in  the  convention  lasted 
an  hour  and  was  then  continued  until 
the  following  day,  when  a  motion  was 
adopted  directing  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions to  bring  in  a  proper  declaration 
on  the  subject. 

Subsequently  the  following  resolution 
was  presented  and  adopted. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  attending  the  30th  annual 
convention  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities,  a  share  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle fund  and  gasoline  tax  fund  should 
be  allocated  to  the  incorporated  cities 
and  towns,  sufficient  at  least  to  construct 
and  maintain  those  portions  of  the  state 
and  county  highway  systems  running 
through  them  and  forming  a  continuing 


link  of  such  systems.  Now  Therefore 
Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
League  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  to  meet  with  a  like  committee  of  the 
California  Supervisors'  Association  and 
endeavor  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
agreement  for  amending  the  present  laws 
so  as  to  provide  for  our  municipalities 
such  a  share  of  said  funds. 

Wednesday's  Proceedings. 

Past  President  Allen  Wright  presided. 

The  gasoline  tax  subject  was  continued 
with  the  result  above  noted. 

The  names  of  the  nominating  commit- 
tee as  selected  by  the  various  sections 
were  announced  as  follows: 

Mr.  Varco,  City  Clerk. 

C.  J.  S.  Williamson,  City  Planner. 

Dr.  Wells,  Health  Officer. 

Mr.  Gerlich,  City  Engineer. 

Mr.  Waltz,  City  Attorney. 

Mr.  Dorton,  City  Manager. 

The  subject  of  legal  regulations  of  air- 
ports and  aircraft  was  on  the  program 
for  this  day.  Though  the  speaker  desig- 
nated to  lead  the  discussion  was  absent, 
nevertheless  a  number  of  speakers  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Glass,  of  Fresno,  suggested  that 
some  action  be  taken  recommending  that 
cities  secure  airports.  His  city  was  to 
have  an  election  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing one  and  he  understood  that  San  Jose 
was  to  do  the  same,  and  others  are  talk- 
ing about  it. 

The  suggestion  was  concurred  in  and 
referred  to  the  resolutions  committee. 

The  following  cities  reported  that  ordi- 
nances regulating  aircraft  had  been 
adopted:  San  Diego,  San  Leandro,  Oak- 
land, Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  L.  T.  David,  Assistant  City  At- 
torney of  Palo  Alto,  prepared  a  paper 
entitled  "Some  Notes  on  Regulation  and 
Control  of  Aviation  in  California."  In 
his  absence  the  paper  was  not  read  but 
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is  on  file  and  will  be  given  extended  con- 
sideration in  a  future  issue  of  this 
magazine. 

Frank  Merritt,  past  president,  pre- 
siding. 

The  presiding  officer  presented  Col. 
W.  E.  Wynn,  commander  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps. 

Commander  Wynn  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting talk  that  was  given  close  attention. 
He  gave  a  short  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation,  and  pointed  out  the 
various  hazards  that  should  be  eliminated. 
The  factor  of  safety  was  one  that  com- 
manded the  most  serious  consideration 
and  concluded  as  follows: 

"The  matter  of  safety  for  aircraft  is  a 
matter  very  close  to  the  heart  of  every 
pilot.  It  is  also  a  question  of  organization 
anci  regulation.  Most  well  organized  air- 
ports have  certain  rules.  Of  course  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  rules,  but 
these  are  not  enough  in  detail.  We  must 
have  rules  governing  the  flying  of  ships. 
Some  of  them  rule  that  you  have  to  do 
a  left  hand  circle  of  the  airdrome  before 
landing;  some  that  you  have  to  take  off 
in  a  certain  direction,  and  land  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  etc.  I  have  seen  an  airport 
where  there  were  no  rules  and  planes 
were  landing  and  taking  off  in  every 
direction.  You  can  imagine  the  danger 
in  anything  like  that.  On  the  ground  you 
need  definite  rules,  too,  rules  about  the 
landing  area,  etc.  Divide  the  airport 
into  a  landing  area,  a  taking  off  area,  and 
a  neutral  area,  too,  so  that  you  will  not 
have  the  danger  of  ships  colliding  on  the 
ground,  or  at  a  low  height  above  the 
ground.  Then  you  want  rules  about 
places  where  you  can  start  up  your  motor 
without  getting  into  anybody's  way, 
about  covering  other  ships  with  dust, 
etc.  Then  you  want  regulation  in  the 
shed,  and  about  taxi-ing  into  the  shed. 
This  is  a  very  important  point.  You  need 
facilities  in  the  shed,  and  strict  rules, 
strict  discipline  within  the  shed.  People 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drive  automo- 


biles into  the  shed.  These  things  all  add 
to  the  efficiency  and  popularity  of  your 
airport." 

The  talk  was  followed  by  a  ciisplay  of 
pictures,  which  illustrated  and  empha- 
sized the  points  that  were  made. 

On  Friday  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted: 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  in 
regular  meeting  assembled,  recognizing 
the  tremendous  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  air  transportation  and  the  ulti- 
mate universality  of  such  means  of 
travel.  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  peti- 
tion the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  draft  and  enact  legislation  seek- 
ing to  regulate  and  control  air  flying, 
transportation,  altitude  flying  and  stunt- 
ing, urban  and  interurban,  and  the  exami- 
nation and  licensing  ot  air  pilots  to  the 
end  that  uniform  and  rational  regulations 
may  obtain  throughout  the  state  and 
avoid  confusion  which  results  from  unco- 
ordinated local  laws. 

Whereas,  The  rapid  growth  in  air 
transportation  is  now  being  attended  with 
a  corresponding  development  in  perma- 
nent airways,  giving  the  various  Cities 
of  the  State  an  interest  not  alone  in  local 
activities,  but  also  in  what  is  being  done 
by  municipalities  which  are  connected 
with  them  by  airline; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  by  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  that 
we  heartily  indorse  the  movements  which 
are  under  way  in  many  cities  throughout 
the  State  to  secure  sites  for  permanent 
airports;  that  we  congratulate  those  cities 
which  were  so  foresighted  as  to  have 
already  acted  in  this  important  business, 
and  that  we  now  place  on  record  an 
expression  of  our  faith  in  the  enterprising 
and  progressive  character  of  California 
municipalities  generally  and  in  our  belief 
that  these  cities  will  be  found  fully 
abreast  of  modern  progress  in  providing 
adequate  fields  for  the  newest  and  most 
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rapidly   advancing   method   of  transpor- 
tation. 

During  the  morning  session  there  was 
an  impromptu  discussion  on  city  planning, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Malcolm  of  Palo  Alto, 
who  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  history  of 
city  planning  in  California  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  the  problem  of  the  cities  as 
to  how  tar  they  could  go,  and  where 
they  should  stop  to  be  within  the  law. 
He  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  decided  that  reasonable  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  a  city  is  an  exercise 
ot  the  police  power  that  would  be  recog- 
nized by  the  courts;  that  it  is  within  the 
police  power  to  establish  zones  and  set- 
back lines.  The  people  are  coming  to 
recognize  that  city  planners  are  planning 
for  their  benefit;  we  should  all  stand  back 
of  city  planning  within  these  lines,  as  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  police  powers,  but 
no  further. 

In  answer  to  questions  concerning  set- 
back lines,  and  particularly  as  applied  to 
corner  lots,  Mr.  Pomeroy  replied: 

The  essence  of  the  entire  thing  lies  in 
the  reasonableness  of  regulation. 

In  a  case  where  in  95  per  cent  of  the 
cases  the  requirement  is  equitable  and 
for  the  public  good,  but  would  work  a 
hardship  in  5  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  devise  a  middle  ground 
between  the  public  good  and  the  rights 
of  property  owners. 

There  are  two  definite  purposes  for  set- 
back lines.  One  is  the  usual  purpose  of 
the  living  conditions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood— light,  air,  freedom  trom  noise, 
traffic,  etc.,  by  maintaining  a  uniform 
line  of  buildings.  The  other  purpose  is 
to  protect  an  ultimate  building  line  tor 
future  widening  of  the  street.  The 
former  is  a  matter  of  application  of  police 
power.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Malcolm  that  it 
absolutely  is  a  case  of  reasonableness  in 
the  individual  circumstances.  I  think  it 
is  very  dangerous  to  say  that  30  or  40 
feet  will  be  consistent.     It  depends  abso- 


lutely on  the  depth  of  the  lot  and  sur- 
rounding conditions. 

Thursday's  Proceedings, 

Thursday  forenoon  was  a  very  interest- 
ing session  and  was  largely  attended. 

Jess  E.  Stephens,  City  Attorney  of 
Los  Angeles,  told  how  a  great,  modern 
city  made  practical  use  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  He  recited  some  of  the  particulars 
connected  with  the  collapse  of  the  San 
Francisquito  dam  and  the  death  and 
destruction  caused,  and  how  Los  Angeles 
had  met  those  losses.  It  was  a  human 
interest  story  and  will  be  published  in 
full — in  this  issue  if  space  permits;  if  not 
then  in  the  next  number  of  this  magazine. 

The  next  subject  discussed  produced  a 
controversy.  It  concerned  the  subject 
ot  legislative  representation  in  the  State 
Senate,  a  question  which  will  be  voted 
upon  at  the  coming  election  in  November. 
Protessor  Samuel  C.  May,  of  Berkeley, 
spoke  on  the  topic,  "Reapportionment, 
and  how  it  concerns  the  cities." 

The  measure,  as  is  well  known,  appor- 
tions the  membership  of  the  State  Senate 
according  to  counties,  no  single  county 
to  have  more  than  one  senator.  This 
reduces  the  representation  of  the  three 
populous  counties — San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  Alameda — to  one  represen- 
tative, and  gives  the  control  of  that 
branch  ot  the  legislature  to  the  rural 
communities. 

Professor  May  attacked  this  measure 
as  being  violative  of  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  democracy.  He  made  historical 
reference  to  those  states  where  the  rural 
population  controlled  legislation  and 
charged  that  those  states  were  the  most 
backward  in  the  adoption  of  progressive 
and  humane  laws.  He  asserted  that  the 
country  districts  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  acts  of  the  majority,  even  though  they 
might  live  in  cities.  Cities  could  not 
expect  much  "Home  Rule"  should  the 
measure  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  Glass,  City  Commissioner  of 
Fresno,  took  issue  with  the  speaker,  de- 
claring that  three  great  counties  of  the 
state,  covering  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
state's  area,  now  exercised  political  con- 
trol over  the  entire  rural  portion  of  the 
state,  and  that  such  control  was  fraught 
with  danger. 

The  debate  was  participated  in  by  half 
a  score  of  delegates  and  both  sides 
seemed  to  have  pronounced  views  on  the 
subject.  No  vote  of  the  convention  was 
taken,  however,  and  it  was  passed  up 
to  the  voters  of  the  state  at  large  to  give 
a  final  decision  on  the  question. 

The  third  important  topic  to  be  pre- 
sented this  day  was  an  exposition  of 
reasons  for  the  submission  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  for  a  new 
method  of  taxing  banking  corporations 
and  incidentally  of  all  business  corpora- 
tions. It  was  fully  explained  by  Alex- 
ander R,  Heron,  State  Director  of 
Finance. 

It  was  necessitated,  he  said,  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  rendered  invalid  the  present 
method  of  taxing  national  banks  in  this 
state.  The  law  that  was  laid  down  was 
to  the  effect  that  all  banks  whether  state 
or  national,  must  be  taxed  in  the  same 
method,  and  banking  corporations  must 
be  taxed  as  other  classes  of  corporations 
are  taxed.  The  method  of  imposing  taxes 
that  had  received  court  sanction  was  by 
taxing  net  income.  This  was  the  method 
proposed  by  the  Tax  Amendment,  No. 
3  on  the  ballot.  It  would  not  increase 
the  state's  revenue,  but  its  rejection 
would  materially  decrease  the  revenue, 
besides  imposing  a  liability  to  refund  a 
considerable  sum  paid  under  the  old  in- 
valid method. 

The  convention  endorsed  the  proposed 
amendment  by  adopting  the  following 
resolution: 

Whereas,  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  3  is  presented  to  the  people  of  the 


State  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legis- 
lature as  an  emergency  measure,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  California  Tax  Com- 
mission this  measure  presents  the  only 
practical  method  by  which  California 
may  continue  to  tax  banks  or  their  prop- 
erty, and 

Whereas,  This  measure  does  not  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  State  or  funda- 
mentally change  our  system  of  taxation 
but  does  more  equitably  distribute  the 
burden  of  such  taxes,  and 

Whereas,  This  measure  is  in  accord 
with  the  interests  of  municipalities  gen- 
erally. Now  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  does  hereby  endorse 
said  Amendment  No.  3  and  recommend 
that  the  voters  of  the  State  vote  yes 
upon  it. 

The  Banquet. 

Thursday  evening  the  convention  dele- 
gates were  tendered  a  banquet  under  the 
auspices  of  the  San  Bernardino  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  During  the  feast  those 
present  were  entertained  by  a  group  of 
Spanish  singers  and  dancers. 

President  Albers  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies  and  discharged  his  duties 
with  becoming  grace  and  wit. 

An  unscheduled  incident  occurred, 
however,  which  consisted  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  loving  cup  to  the  League's 
veteran  Secretary-Treasurer  and  one  of 
its  organizers,  Mr.  H.  A.  Mason.  It  was 
inscribed  as  being  a  token  of  commemora- 
tion and  appreciation  of  thirty  years  of 
faithful  service. 

Gordon  Whitnall  made  the  presenta- 
tion speech  in  his  usual  flow  of  choice 
words. 

It  was  a  complete  surprise  to  Mr. 
Mason  who  could  not  conceal  his  emotion. 
He  managed,  however,  to  find  a  few  suit- 
able words  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
the  gift,  which  he  would  always  prize. 
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Friday's  Proceedings. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  winding 
up  the  business  of  the  convention. 

There  was  no  contest  over  the  selection 
of  officers.  The  nominating  committee 
recommended  the  following: 

President,  H.  C.  Bottorff. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  A.  Mason. 

Executive  Secretary,  W.  J.  Locke. 

They  were  unanimously  chosen. 

There  was  an  exciting  contest  in  the 
selection    of    the    next    meeting    place. 

Invitations  to  hold  the  next  convention 
were  received  from  Monterey,  Oakland, 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  Francisco  and 
speeches  were  made  in  behalf  of  each. 

On  the  first  roll  call  there  was  no 
choice,  the  cities  receiving  votes  in  the 
following  order:  Oakland,  Santa  Cruz, 
Monterey. 

On  the  second  ballot,  Oakland  received 
a  majority  vote  and  was  declared  to  have 
been  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of  the 
next  convention. 

The  resolutions  committee,  composed 
of  Allen  H.  Wright,  W.  T.  Knowlton, 
Wm.  H.  Parker  and  A.  N.  Multer,  re- 
ported the  following  resolutions,  which, 
in  addition  to  those  hereinbefore  printed, 
were  adopted: 

Resolution    Concerning   the    Investigation 
of  Disposal  of  Sewage  and  Trade  Wastes. 

Whereas,  The  public  health  and  wel- 
fare require  reliable,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical methods  of  treatment  and  dis- 
posal of  sewage  and  trade  wastes,  and 

Whereas,  Scientific  investigation  of 
new  methods  of  treatment  and  disposal 
of  such  sewage  and  wastes  peculiar  to 
California  is  urgently  needed,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
vention that  such  investigation  should 
be  provided  and  carried  on  by  the  State 
of  California,  and 

Whereas,  The  sum  of  not  less  than 
$65,000.00  is  needed  to  conduct  such 
investigations  for  the  next  biennium. 

Now  Therefore,   Be   It   Resolved, 


by  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties in  convention  assembled  that  it  does 
hereby  urgently  request  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  State  of  the  sum  of  not  less 
than  $65,000.00  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  during  the  next  bien- 
nium of  the  proper  and  necessary  facilities 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
above  set  forth; 

Resolved  Further,  That  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  this  League  is  hereby 
directed  to  prepare  for  submission  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  proper 
bills  providing  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  herein  set  forth,  and  this 
convention  does  hereby  respectfully  urge 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California. 
Resolution  Concerning  Sewer  Rental  Bill. 

Whereas,  Proper  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  sewer  systems  and  sewage  dis- 
posal plants  is  essential  to  successful 
results,  and 

Whereas,  Many  sewer  systems  and 
sewage  disposal  plants  in  California  are 
being  inefficiently  operated  through  lack 
of  proper  financing,  and 

Whereas,  Other  municipal  utilities,  in- 
cluding water  works,  electric  plants,  gas 
works  and  garbage  collection  and  disposal 
plants  are  operated  on  a  self-supporting 
basis  with  separate  charges  for  the  service, 
and 

Whereas,  The  recent  permissive  sewer 
rental  laws  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan and  other  states  seem  to  provide  a 
successful  and  satisfactory  method  of 
financing  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  sewer  systems  and  sewage  disposal 
plants 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved, 
that  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties in  convention  assembled  does  hereby 
instruct  its  Legislative  Committee  to  pre- 
pare a  suitable  bill  for  submission  to  the 
next  session. of  the  Legislature  permitting 
municipalities  to  establish  just  and  equi- 
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table  rates  or  charges  for  the  use  of  sewers 
and  sewage  disposal  plants. 

Budgeting  Public  Improvements. 

Whereas,  City  Officials  are  becoming 
more  cognizant  of  the  complexities  of  the 
problem  of  pyramiding  assessments,  over- 
lapping of  assessments  and  districts  and 
the  unscheduled  and  unrelated  initiation 
of  public  improvements,  and 

Whereas,  The  conditions  surrounding 
the  methods  of  initiating,  planning, 
scheduling  and  carrying  out  of  public 
improvements  have  now  reached  a  place 
in  public  opinion  that  demands  correla- 
tion and  budgeting  in  a  more  scientific 
manner.  Therefore,  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  go  on  record  as 
recognizing  the  full  significance,  the  scope 
and  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  budget- 
ing public  improvements,  and  urges  its 
members  and  public  officials  to  give  this 
problem  serious  consideration,  and  that 
they  also  consider  the  matter  of  needed 
changes  in  the  socalled  Mattoon  Act. 

Whereas,  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  10  on  Marginal  Eminent  Domain, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  and  California  Real 
Estate  Association  offers  the  most  hope- 
ful means  of  remedying  the  present  bur- 
densome costs  of  many  necessary  public 
works  due  to  the  difficulties  of  severance 
damages,  and 

Whereas,  The  success  of  the  measure 
properly  rests  with  the  electors  of  the 
State,  therefore  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  League  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
the  public  press  and  the  co-author  of  the 
Amendment,  the  California  Real  Estate 
Association,  in  disseminating  all  possible 
information  on  the  subject  to  the  end 
that  the  electors  may  the  more  intelli- 
gently pass  upon  this  constructive  piece 
of  legislation. 

Resolution  Expressing  Appreciation. 

Whereas,  The  delegates  in  attendance 


at  the  30th  annual  convention  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  are 
concluding  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
beneficial  gatherings  in  the  history  of  the 
organization,  and 

W'HEREAS,  The  success  of  the  conven- 
tion has  been  largely  the  result  of  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  all  agencies  having 
to  do  with  the  local  arrangements. 

Now  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  thanks 
of  this  League  be  and  they  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  officials  of  the  City  of 
San  Bernardino,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  local  newspapers,  the  various 
service  clubs,  the  Pioneers  and  all  others 
who  have  helped  to  make  our  stay  here 
profitable  as  well  as  pleasurable,  and 

Further  Resolved,  That  the  Secre- 
tary be  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to 
place  this  Resolution  on  the  records  of 
the  League  and  furnish  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  local  press  for  publication. 

Registration  of  Engineers. 

Whereas,  The  design,  construction 
and  operation  of  public  works  and  serv- 
ices calls  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
expenditures  in  a  municipal  budget,  and 
such  design,  operation  and  construction 
calls  for  the  most  highly  qualified  profes- 
sional engineering  talent,  and 

Whereas,  In  all  other  professions  in 
this  state,  there  exist  regulatory  measures 
which  require  persons  practicing  such 
professions  to  submit  to  examinations  as 
to  their  competency,  and  registration, 
while  in  the  engineering  profession  no 
such  regulation  exists,  allowing  persons  of 
no  professional  education  and  training  to 
hold  forth  as  professional  engineers,  quali- 
fied to  design,  construct  and  operate  pub- 
lic works  and  services,  and  to  attempt  to 
practice  professional  engineering  without 
being  competent  to  do  so,  to  the  imperil- 
ment  of  public  health,  safety  and  wel- 
fare, and 

Whereas,  Over  one-half  the  states  in 
the  Union  have  already  passed  regulatory 
measures  requiring  the  proper  examina- 
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tion  and  registration  of  professional 
engineers  before  they  can  be  allowed  to 
practice,  and  each  year  sees  more  states 
adopting  such  regulatory  measures,  and 
such  action  is  resulting  in  an  exodus  of 
incompetent  and  unqualified  persons  from 
these  states  to  other  states  having  no 
such  regulatory  measures,  and 

Whereas,  The  State  of  California  has 
no  such  statute  in  effect,  and  at  present 
allows  anyone  to  hold  forth  and  practice 
as  a  professional  engineer,  no  matter 
what  his  qualifications  or  lack  of  them 
be,  to  the  great  detriment  of  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare,  and 

Whereas,  The  magnitude  of  the  de- 
sign, construction  and  operation  of  mu- 
nicipal public  works  and  services  in  this 
state  demand  that  same  be  designed, 
constructed  and  operated  by  competent 
engineers,  and  that  incompetent  persons 
be  prevented  from  imposing  themselves 
upon  municipal  ofiicials. 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved, 
by  the  League  of  California  Municipali- 
ties, in  Convention  assembled,  this  12th 
day  of  October,  1928,  in  San  Bernardino, 
California,  that  they  endorse  the  principle 
of  examination  of  professional  engineers 
in  the  State,  and  that  they  urge  the  State 
Legislature  to  pass  a  proper  regulatory 
measure,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  League  be  instructed  to 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  at  the 
proper  time  to  the  State  Senate,  the  State 
Assembly,  and  the  Governor. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  endors- 
ing ballot  propositions  for  the  issuance 
of  bonds  for  state  parks;  also  to  finance 
the  Olympic  Games. 

Side  Trips. 

While  all  entertaining  features  attend- 
ant upon  gatherings  of  this  kind  are  al- 
ways subordinated  to  the  main  purpose 
at   conventions  of  the   league,   yet   they 


provide  a  diversion  from  more  serious 
work  and  are  worthy  of  note  as  an 
expression  of  a  desire  to  please  visitors 
to  the  city  and  make  their  presence  one 
to  be  remembered. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  said  that  the  city 
officials  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  did 
themselves  and  their  city  great  credit  for 
their  provisions  for  a  good  time. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  ladies  accom- 
panying the  delegates  were  treated  to  a 
luncheon  and  bridge  party  at  Arrowhead 
Springs. 

Tuesday  night  there  was  a  reception 
and  dance  during  which  a  number  of  San 
Bernardino's  pioneers  gave  an  exhibition 
of  old  time  dancing. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  Health  Of- 
ficers went  to  Riverside  where  they  held 
a  special  session  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Mission  Inn. 

The  Clerks'  section  had  lunch  and  a 
flow  of  wit  at  Arrowhead  Springs. 

Thursday  afternoon,  and  also  on  other 
occasions  the  engineers  made  inspections 
of  the  city's  public  works,  notably  its 
sewage  disposal  system  and  municipal 
water  works. 

Thursday  night  was  the  banquet,  al- 
ready reported,  which  was  followed  by 
another  dance. 

On  Friday  it  was  intended  to  give  all 
who  desired  it,  a  trip  along  the  famous 
highway  known  as  the  Rim  of  the  World, 
that  is,  along  the  crest  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino mountains;  also  a  barbecue  had  been 
prepared  to  be  served  at  the  city's 
municipal  camp.  Unfortunately  it  rained 
hard  Thursday  night  with  considerable 
snow  in  the  mountains,  and  the  trip  was 
considered  too  dangerous  to  undertake. 

Luckily,  however,  councilman  Bill 
Rogers  (no  relative  of  Will)  salvaged  a 
quantity  of  the  barbecued  beef. 

A  number  of  the  delegates  who  were 
waiting    for    remittances    from    home    so 
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that  they  could  depart  in  peace,  got  a 
scent  of  what  Bill  had,  and  they  invaded 
his  otherwise  peaceful  domicile.  Once 
inside  they  proceeded  to  demolish  the 
provision  that  he  had  made  for  a  hard 
winter  and  incidentally  disturbed  the 
neighborhood  and  wore  out  the  carpets. 
It  was  a  jolly  ending. 

In  departing,  the  granite  sides  of 
Mount  Baldy  echoed  the  words  of  this 
song  composed  by  the  Queen  from  Ven- 
tura: 


Here  I  am,  down  in  San  Bernardino, 
Gee,  I'm  glad  that  I  am  here  today, 
And  I'm  sure  there's  no  ending 
The  welcome  she's  extending 
Her  guests  near  and  far  away. 
Tho'  I'll  grieve  when  I  leave  San  Ber- 
nardino, 
Arrowhead  will  have  said  "Good-Bye;" 
If  I  can,  I'll  see  San  Bernardino 
When  we  meet  in  the  sweet  bye  and  bye^ 
Following    is    an    epitomized    account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  various  sections^ 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CITY  ATTORNEYS 


So  far  as  the  department  of  city  at- 
torneys is  concerned  it  may  be  said  that 
the  recent  convention  at  San  Bernardino 
measured  up  to  the  average  if  not  a  little 
better. 

The  address  by  Richard  C.  Waltz, 
City  Attorney  of  Beverly  Hills,  on  the 
handling  of  special  assessment  taxes  was 
very  interesting  and  illuminating.  The 
methods  adopted  by  that  city  for  keeping 
the  records  of  special  assessments  are 
exceptionally  good  and  the  numerous 
maps  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
them,  whereby  the  various  assessment 
districts  are  shown  in  different  colors  are 
most  commendable.  Under  the  system, 
property  owners  are  enabled  to  ascertain 
at  once  what  special  assessments  have 
been  levied  against  their  property  and 
how  the  particular  amount  was  arrived  at. 

The  "Status  of  the  Uniform  Building 
Code"  as  explained  by  Walter  Putnam, 
Building  Inspector  of  Pasadena  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Building  Officials  Conference, 
was  also  interesting  and  instructive,  z^t 
the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  which 
followed   his   address,   Mr.    Putnam    and 


other  building  inspectors  present  agreed 
to  make  an  effort  at  their  next  meeting  to 
bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  using  the  code. 

Another  subject  that  proved  of  much 
interest  was  the  discussion  of  desirable 
amendments  to  the  "Master  Plan  Act 
of  1927."  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cheney  of  the 
city  planning  section  was  in  attendance 
during  the  discussion  of  this  subject  and 
made  many  interesting  comments.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  present  law  is  sadly 
in  need  of  amendments. 

R.  C.  McAllister,  city  attorney  of 
Pasadena,  delivered  a  splendid  address 
on  the  subject  of  "Recent  Court  De- 
cisions." His  comments  were  given  close 
attention  and  the  exhaustive  research 
evidently  made  by  Mr.  McAllister  was 
warmly  appreciated  by  his  fellow  city 
attorneys. 

The  explanation  of  the  pending  tele- 
phone case  by  city  attorney  Preston  Hig- 
gins  of  Oakland  was  likewise  interesting. 
Mr.  Higgins  explained  the  difficulties 
which  the  city  attorneys  are  confronted 
with  in  this  kind  of  litigation,  especially 
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when  there  is  a  holding  company  involved 
that  is  located  in  some  other  state.  Mr. 
Higgins  was  followed  by  Milton  Bryan 
of  Los  Angeles,  president  of  the  depart- 
ment of  city  attorneys  who  explained  the 
telephone  case  which  they  had  in  Los 
Angeles  several  years  ago. 

Mr.    Postlethwaite,    city    attorney    of 
Sonoma,  gave  a  very  interesting  address 


on  "Licenses,"  devoting  special  attention 
to  the  decisions  of  recent  years  involving 
interstate  commerce. 

At  the  conclusion  of  business  on  the 
third  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Postle- 
thwaite was  elected  president  of  the 
department  for  the  ensuing  year  while 
Mr.  James  Mitchell  of  Burbank  was 
elected  secretarv. 


CITY  MANAGERS  HAVE  SUCCESSFUL  MEETING 

By  J.  H.  Jamison,  Secretary. 


In  point  of  numbers  attending  and 
interest  shown  in  the  subjects  discussed, 
the  California  Association  of  City  Man- 
agers Convention  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  California  League  of  Municipali- 
ties at  San  Bernardino,  October  9-13, 
1928,  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held. 

More  than  twenty  of  California's 
thirty-five  City  Managers  participated 
and  the  sessions  were  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  councilmen,  and  other  city  officials. 

The  most  important  piece  of  business 
transacted  was  the  adoption  of  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws.  Under  the  new  con- 
stitution, modelled  largely  after  the  con- 
stitution of  the  International  Association 
of  City  Managers,  City  Managers,  As- 
sistant City  Managers  or  officials  per- 
forming the  functions  of  a  city  manager 
for  at  least  one  year,  are  eligible  to 
active  membership. 

Any  person,  twenty-one  years  of  age 
or  over,  is  eligible  to  associate  member- 
ship upon  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  executive  committee.  Associate  mem- 
bers are  not  eligible  to  hold  office,  vote, 
or  wear  the  society  emblem. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  election 
of  not  more  than  ten  honorary  members 
who  have  been  or  may  be  of  distinguished 
service  to  the  city  manager  movement. 

A   great   deal   of  animated   discussion 


was  actuated  by  the  following  papers: 
Financing  Public  Improvements, 

H.  C.  Bottorff 
Contracts  for  City  Managers, 

A.  E.  Stockburger 
Personnel  &  Employment  Management, 

O.  S.  Roen 
The  Need  for  County  Managers, 

J.  H.  Jamison 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were:  President,  J.  \V.  Charleville,  City 
Manager,  Glendale;  1st  Vice-President, 
Chas.  Dunbar,  City  Manager,  Santa 
Rosa;  2nd  Vice-President,  A.  E.  Stock- 
burger,  City  Manager,  Alhambra;  Secre- 
tary, J.  H,  Jamison,  Assistant  City  Man- 
ager, Berkeley. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  providing 
that  in  advertising  for  bids  for  doing 
street  work  that  provision  be  made  for 
bids  according  to  "alternative  specifica- 
tions." 

One  of  the  most  enlightening  papers 
read  at  the  convention  was  a  very  care- 
fully prepared  digest  of  recent  court  de- 
cisions by  R.  C.  McAllister,  City  Attorney 
ot  Pasadena.  He  also  demonstrated,  in 
his  replies  to  questions,  that  he  possessed 
a  quick  memory.  The  list  of  decisions  is 
too  long  tor  publication  in  one  issue  of 
this  magazine,  but  will  be  given  in  install- 
ments until  the  decisions  are  up  to  date. 
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Proceedings  of  the 

Department  of  Engineers,  Councilmen  and 

Street  Superintendents 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  October  9. 


W.  T.  Knowlton  presided. 

This  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  depart- 
ment with  the  Cahfornia  Sewage  Works 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  A.  K.  Warren 
is  president. 

Henry  Gerlich  was  sleeted  as  a  member 
of  the  nominating  committee. 

The  president  announced  that  the  next 
matter  of  business  is  the  report  as  to  what 
has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  research 
committee  on  trade  waste  and  sewage 
disposal.  The  speaker  who  has  been 
selected  to  explain  that  matter  brought 
the  matter  up  last  year  at  Sacramento, 
and  wishes  to  state  as  follows: 

During  the  twelve  months  just  gone 
by,  a  number  of  committees  in  the  north, 
the  south  and  the  central  parts  of  our 
state  have  taken  the  matter  up,  and  it 
was  decided  after  several  meetings  that 
a  conference  should  be  held  with  Gov- 
ernor Young,  in  order  that  we  may  ascer- 
tain just  the  position  of  our  chief  execu- 
tive. 

At  the  time  of  the  preliminary  meeting 
on  June  12th,  when  the  Waterworks  con- 
vention was  held  in  San  Francisco,  there 
were  about  seven  or  eight  of  us  who  met 
with  Governor  Young  in  Sacramento 
and  had  a  discussion  with  him  upon  this 
matter,  there  being  present  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Heron,  Director  of  Finance  of 
our  state  government.  In  order  that  the 
matter  might  be  put  squarely  before 
Governor  Young  and  Mr.  Heron,  it  was 
decided  that  at  that  time  about  $62,000 
should  be  appropriated,  which  the  State 
Department  of  Health  could  use  to  carry 


on  the  work  of  research.  The  matter  was 
considered  by  the  governor,  and  further 
advice  was  given  him  by  the  committee, 
who  represented  sections  in  the  south, 
around  the  Bay  district,  and  around  the 
Fresno  section,  and  it  was  felt  by  that 
committee  that  the  state  should  supply 
these  funds,  and  not  have  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities  go  to  the  trouble 
of  a  bill  which  could  be  presented  by  their 
representatives  in  the  coming  legislature. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Governor 
and  Mr.  Heron  advising  him,  did  not  see 
their  way  quite  clear  to  appropriate 
$62,000,  which  later  has  become  $65,000, 
as  a  final  sum  for  this  purpose,  and  at  this 
time  we  are  going  to  have  one  or  two 
speak  upon  this  matter,  and  then  I  am 
going  to  ask  that  there  be  some  action 
taken  by  you  of  this  League,  which  will 
go  further  toward  the  securing  of  the 
necessary  $65,000  budget,  which  your 
committee  of  the  past  year  recommend 
to  be  obtained  through  the  assistance  of 
Governor  Young.  The  committees  who 
have  met  during  the  past  year  represent 
in  the  south  probably  about  fifteen  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  a  like  number  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  central  part  of  our 
state  in  Fresno,  there  have  been  commit- 
tees there.  These  three  committees  have 
worked  in  harmony,  and  as  near  as  I  can 
find  out,  we  are  all  in  accorci  with  the 
report,  that  we  should  go  to  the  state 
with  a  request  for  the  budget,  which  we 
think  is  necessary. 

I  am  going  to  call  on  our  State  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
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Mr.  Chester  G.  Gillespie,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  this  matter,  as  he  sees  it. 

Mr.  Gillespie:  Sewage  disposal,  as 
most  of  you  people  know,  is  a  very  new 
science,  it  goes  back  hardly  more  than  25 
years,  and  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
of  our  present  day  practice  is  based  is 
very  limited.  There  is  hardly  a  case  of 
sewage  disposal  in  this  state  that  would 
not  have  benefited  and  more  positive  re- 
sults been  obtained,  if  it  had  been  made 
on  better  scientific  knowledge.  The  whole 
country  over  needs  more  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  sewage  disposal.  It  represents 
one  of  the  most  complicated  of  the 
sciences,  depending  on  considerations 
more  complex  than  the  digestion  of  food 
in  the  human  system. 

Here  and  there  over  the  country  states 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  extending  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  sewage  disposal. 
New  Jersey,  I  would  say,  is  taking  the 
lead,  spending  a  sum  such  as  the  sum  that 
is  proposed  in  this  budget.  We  have 
reached  a  point  here  in  California  where 
we  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can,  in 
stimulating  and  promoting  the  adoption 
of  sewage  disposal,  and  to  go  further 
means  that  we  will  be  advising  com- 
munities to  undertake  propositions  which 
are  not  at  all  secure.  Now,  it  is  to  correct 
this  situation  and  put  the  whole  practice 
on  a  more  sound  basis,  where  communities 
will  be  able  to  know  the  results  they  will 
be  able  to  obtain,  that  this  appropriation 
is  needed.  It  represents  the  study  of 
thoroughly  scientific  disposal  of  sewage, 
as  connected  with  engineering,  and  the 
phases  through  which  such  disposal  has 
been  passing  this  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  facts  are  that  only  rarely  in  this 
twenty-five  years  have  people  of  a  scien- 
tific turn  of  mind  taken  an  interest  in 
sewage  disposal. 

In  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  which  is 
foremost,  their  interest  came  about  in 
this  fashion.    They  had  a  sprinkling  filter 


in  which  flies  were  breeding  and  they 
were  a  nuisance;  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  an  entymologist  to  see 
if  the  flies  could  be  controlled.  This 
brought  out  a  variety  of  scientific 
problems  which  were  involved,  far  out- 
side of  the  breeding  of  flies,  so  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  went  into  it, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  they  are  now  doing  pioneer 
work  in  this  field.  They  have  found  out 
things  that  mean  a  saving  to  every  com- 
munity that  has  a  digestion  problem, 
and  the  monetary  saving  in  this  sort  of 
thing  is  simply  tremendous. 

Mr.  Kxowlton:  I  am  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Philip  S.  Schuyler  of  the  Western 
Construction  News  to  add  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Schuyler:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  League:  Just  a  little  plea 
for  something  I  am  particularly  interested 
in — the  question  of  how  to  keep  Cali- 
fornia clean  for  our  children  and  chil- 
dren's children.  I  talked  on  this  subject 
a  year  ago  in  Sacramento.  This  is  a 
movement  which  is  going  to  bring  no 
benefit  to  any  particular  group  of  men, 
but  everyone  should  be  interested  in  it. 
This  is  a  great,  a  wonderful  state.  We 
hope  to  see  a  great  big  population,  and 
with  increased  population  we  have  in- 
creased need  for  caution. 

To  keep  this  state  clean  we  must  pre-  • 
pare  for  it  now.  We  have  to  devise  means 
for  prevention.  We  don't  want  to  wait 
until  we  are  forced  by  necessity.  This 
proposed  state  aid  which  Mr.  Knowlton 
has  been  telling  you  about  is  to  buy  tools 
for  sanitary  engineers,  with  which  to  work 
to  give  us  the  most  economic  and  eflicient 
methods  of  work. 

The  California  Sewage  Works  Associa- 
tion, which  we  recently  formed  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  Waterworks  Convention 
is  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  these  tools, 
putting  them  into  practical  application. 
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sewage  and  sanitation  is  prominently 
before  you  this  afternoon,  it  is  very  appro- 
priate that  we  should  hear  this  afternoon 
about  that  association. 

I  will  turn  the  meeting  over  at  this 
time  to  Mr.  A.  K.  Warren. 

Mr.  Warren:  Mr.  Knowlton  has 
stated  that  this  is  a  joint  meeting,  as  it 
were,  between  the  City  Engineers,  Coun- 
cilmen  and  Street  Superintendents  of  the 
League,  and  the  infant  organization,  the 
California  Sewage  Works  Association. 
In  your  program  and  in  the  program  of 
the  Sewage  Works  Association,  it  states 
that  there  will  be  a  joint  meeting  in  the 
main  room  of  the  Municipal  Auditorium, 
of  these  two  groups.  There  is  not  much 
in  the  statement  to  indicate  much  of 
anything.  It  is  rather  quite  a"  little 
statement  and  you  men — city  engineers 
and  councilmen,  that  have  not  yet  be- 
come members  of  the  Sewage  Works 
Association — don't  have  any  fear  of  meet- 
ing with  sewage  works  operators.  I  will 
tell  you  frankly,  that  we  arranged  this 
meeting  with  malice  aforethought;  we 
had  an  ulterior  motive.  We  just  wanted 
an  opportunity  of  letting  the  sewage 
works  operators  paint  a  picture  of  you 
councilmen  and  other  men  charged  with 
public  works,  and  to  let  you  get  a  real 
idea  of  the  problem  of  sewage  disposal, 
sewerage  maintenance  and  the  like. 

On  your  League  program,  it  states, 
under  item  3 — "The  California  Sewerage 
Works  Association" — by  myself;  but  on 
our  program,  it  doesn't  say  anything  of 
that  sort.  So  I  will  not  talk  much  about 
the  Association,  except  to  say  that  it  is  a 
coming  thing;  its  inception  was  on  June 
28th  of  this  year,  at  which  time  I  offered 
the  thought  that  at  this  time  we  would 
likely  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  100 
members.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  mem- 
bership was  over  100  at  this  morning's 
meeting  of  the  Sewage  Works  Association. 


So  you  Councilmen  and  others  can  realize 
that  this  is  a  thing  of  some  importance. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  matter  of 
the  proper  treatment  of  sewage,  the  proper 
construction  and  maintenance  of  sewage 
disposal  plants,  sewerage  systems,  etc. 
There  are  two  of  the  points  that  are  going 
to  be  discussed  this  afternoon  by  men 
who  are  well  qualified  in  that  connection. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  are  going  to  seek 
your  aid  in  bringing  about  a  better  con- 
dition of  sewage  disposal.  You  have  ■ 
heard  what  Mr.  Gillespie  had  to  say  in  ^ 
connection  with  research.  You  have 
heard  what  Mr.  Schuyler  said  in  regard 
to  keeping  our  waste  clean,  for  our  chil- 
dren and  children's  children.  I  am  think- 
ing primarily  of  my  children,  because  I 
don't  know  what  will  happen  in  the 
future,  and  I  do  know  what  has  happened 
already,  and  I  can  speak  to  that  first 
stage  all  right. 

Mr.  Goudey  has  pointed  out  the  need 
of  research  aid  in  the  matter  of  industries, 
and  I  believe  that  bill  that  is  proposed  for 
finance  for  carrying  on  research  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  California  can  put  for- 
ward. And  I  think  the  California  Sewage 
Works  Association,  which,  as  time  goes 
on,  will  be  composed  of  men  in  all 
branches  of  the  work,  including  largely 
operators,  sanitary  engineers,  and  other 
men  soundly  trained  in  the  matter  of 
sewage  disposal,  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
mainstays  in  that  matter  of  research. 
It  is  through  the  efforts  of  the  research 
division  of  the  State  of  California,  to- 
gether with  the  efforts  of  the  California 
Association,  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
at  least  to  help  place  California  on  the 
map  industrially. 

Mr.  Goudey  pointed  out  that  we  have 
no  woolen  mills,  no  tanneries.  These  are 
only  just  two  industries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  every  industry  needs  proper  sew- 
erage. 
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Personally,  I  am  interested  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  I  think  that  I  am 
fair  in  saying  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
present  sewerage  system  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  outside  the  City  of  Los  Angeles — 
in  the  County  Sanitation  Districts,  that 
much  of  our  industry  recently  gone  out 
into  that  territory,  would  not  have  been 
possible,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
sewerage  system. 

We  don't  know  very  much  about  such 
treatment,  but  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  learning  more.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
east  and  in  the  old  countries,  very  much 
study  has  been  given  to  such  treatment 
and  disposal,  but  conditions  are  not  al- 
ways the  same.  It  is  a  fact,  also,  that 
with  some  of  our  higher  grade  type  of 
disposal  plants,  that  the  unbalancing  of 
characteristics  of  the  incoming  sewage, 
is  quite  likely  to  upset  the  whole  works. 
It  is  these  problems  that  we  have  to  over- 
come. 

The  California  Sewage  Works  Associa- 
tion, or  the  League  of  Municipalities, 
through  its  committee  which  will  put 
forward  the  research,  will  be  unable  to 
accomplish  much  in  this  regard,  unless 
they  have  the  backing  of  city  council- 
men  and  those  other  city  officials,  who 
are  charged  with  putting  forward  the 
funds  required. 

In  Southern  California,  at  any  rate, 
a  wonderful  piece  of  work  has  been  done 
in  paving  and  in  street  lighting,  so  that 
even  at  night  it  is  said  that  in  Los 
Angeles  we  have  to  wear  our  colored 
glasses  to  keep  the  glare  out  of  our  eyes, 
because  of  the  street  lighting  systems. 
Still  we  are  neglecting  sewage  disposal 
and  plants. 

So  that  is  one  of  the  objects  in  this 
joint  meeting,  to  let  us  see  more  clearly 
the  necessity  of  this  thing,  as  a  general 
method  of  good  health  problem,  but  more 
as  a  matter  of  economics.  Without  a 
proper  sewage  system,  proper  sewage  dis- 
posal, you  cannot  invnte  into  your  com- 


munity   the    industrials    that   materially 
have  a  bearing  on  your  livelihood. 

In  the  south  we  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  in  that 
we  have  had  some  real  industries  come 
in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  not  alone 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  but  round  about 
Los  Angeles — the  Goodrich  Tire  Com- 
pany, the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  and  we  understand  other  tire 
companies  are  coming  out  here  to  settle 
down,  as  it  were.  Now  there  is  a  plant 
under  construction  for  Willys-Overland. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this,  because  these 
outfits  believe  they  can  save  money  by 
putting  plants  here  in  this  country.  But 
regardless  of  the  money  saved  by  con- 
struction of  the  plant,  the  plant  is  im- 
possible of  operation  unless  there  is 
proper  outlet  for  waste — a  proper  sew- 
age system,  and  proper  facility  for  treat- 
ing and  disposal  of  sewage. 

We  in  Los  Angeles  County  have  a 
little  treatment  plant — it  is  not  very 
much — which  we  are  rather  proud  to 
show  to  visitors,  because  it  appears  that 
somebody  is  taking  care  of  the  place. 
We  have  been  able  to  abandon  a  couple 
of  Imhoff  tanks  that  have  been  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  have  caused  com- 
plaints from  the  property  owners. 

The  councilmen  and  the  citizens  at 
large  have  been  thinking  more  of  these 
service  needs — street  paving,  street  light- 
ing, and  all  that  sort  of  thing — and  have 
not  given  proper  attention  to  sewage 
disposal.  If  you  will  give  some  thought 
to  the  economics  of  it,  I  think  you  will 
readily  agree  with  this  Association  that 
the  matter  of  sewage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  city,  as  administered 
through  the  city  council  or  the  governing 
body,  and  is  one  of  those  things  to  which 
more  thought  should  be  given  than  some 
of  the  other  more  superfluous  things  that 
appear  on  the  surface. 
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The  next  subject  on  the  program  was 
the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Leon  B. 
Reynolds,  professor  of  Hydraulic  and 
Sanitary  Engineering  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity on  the  subject  "Financing  Sewer 
Maintenance." 

The  paper  proved  to  be  highly  inter- 
esting and  was  followed  by  a  discussion, 
all  of  which  will  be  published  in  an  early 
issue  of  this  magazine. 

The  next  thing  considered  was  a,  paper 
read  by  Clyde  C.  Kennedy  entitled 
"Know  Your  Sewage." 

This  paper  will  also  be  published  at  an 
early  date. 

The  president  announced  as  the  com- 
mittee to  promote  an  appropriation  for 
sewage    research,    H.    A.    Postlethwaite, 
Chester  A.  Smith  and  C.  G.  Gillespie. 
Wednesday's  Proceedings. 

President  W.  T.  Knowlton  presided. 

The  first  subject  presented  was  "Zon- 
ing Problems"  and  a  paper  with  this  title 
was  read  by  W.  R.  Kearny,  cKief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  Housing  Commis- 
sion and  was  followed  by  an  address  on 
the  same  subject  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Giffen  of 
Sacramento. 

The  paper  and  address  will  be  more 
fully  reported  later. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Mr. 
R.  A.  Vandergrift,  director  of  research. 
Taxpayers'  Association,  who  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  "Budgeting  Public  Im- 
provements." 

In  making  up  this  issue  it  was  found 
impossible  to  crowd  in  his  address.  It 
will  appear  next  month. 

Mr.  Vandergrift's  address  was  followed 
by  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Donner,  Assist- 
ant Director,  Bureau  of  Budget  and 
Efficiency  of  the  City  of  Los  x'\ngeles; 
and  there  was  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Thomas,  Maintenance 
Engineer  of  Alameda  County,  gave  an  in- 
formal talk  on  "Emulsified  Asphalt  for 
Paving." 


Emulsified  Asphalt. 

Mr.  Thomas  told  of  the  difficulties 
which  Alameda  County  had  had  in  re- 
gard to  roads,  and  how  about  two  years 
ago  there  were  many  demands  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  relieve  the  situation. 
Fruit  growers  complained  that  their  crops 
were  unsalable  because  of  dust,  and 
gardeners  could  not  get  their  truck  to 
market.  One  contract  for  road  building 
worked  out  so  poorly  that  one  part  of 
the  road  went  to  pieces  almost  before  the 
job  was  finished,  and  before  the  county 
could  begin  maintenance  on  it.  Another 
road  cost  $27.50  per  mile  per  month  for 
maintenance.  The  makers  of  emulsified 
asphalt  came  to  their  rescue.  The  con- 
tract was  let  in  January,  1921.  The 
price  was  to  be  $2,000  per  mile,  20  feet 
wide.  Mr.  Thomas  showed  pictures  of 
how  the  road  was  laid,  with  applications 
of  gravel  and  oil  and  crushed  rock.  When 
finished,  he  said  that  the  road  showed  a 
traffic  census  of  4,000  cars  a  day  of  light 
automobiles,  and  600  heavily  loaded 
trucks  and  stages,  and  the  road  is  still 
there  today.  It  has  been  patched  and 
maintained,  at  a  cost  of  $16.30  per  mile 
per  month.  At  the  end  of  13  months 
the  state  opened  a  portion  of  the  high- 
way to  traffic  and  a  load  of  traffic  was 
removed  from  this  Niles  Canyon  road. 
The  maintenance  cost  was  then  reduced 
to  $8.25.  The  road  is  about  eight  years 
old  and  still  good. 

The  next  experiment  was  with  two 
roads  that  had  to  be  surfaced  at  once. 
One  had  a  sandy  clay  base,  with  about 
30  per  cent  of  road  metal;  the  second  road 
had  the  same  kind  of  base  and  about  60 
per  cent  road  metal.  Only  small  funds 
were  available  and  an  ordinary  surface 
couldn't  be  used. 

The  next  was  skid  proofing  of  asphalt 
pavements  at  curves;  they  applied  emulsi- 
fied asphalt  and  a  coat  of  crushed  gravel. 
Before  the  skid  proofing,  every  day  there 
had  been  some  accident  in  one  especial 
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place;  after  the  work  was  done  there  had 
been  not  one  accident  at  that  place. 

He  showed  also  the  surfacing  on  wooden 
deck  bridges;  and  also  the  placing  of  deep 
patches  in  concrete.  He  showed  how  the 
emulsified  asphalt  had  been  very  satis- 
factory in  every  case. 

A  resolution  regarding  study  as  to  the 
budgeting  of  public  improvements  was 
read  by  Mr.  Fox  and  on  motion  adopted 
by  this  body  and  referred  to  the  resolutions 
committee  for  presentation  to  the  con- 
vention. 

Thursday's  Proceedings. 

On  Thursday  the  department  pro- 
ceeded to  select  a  president  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  and  the  choice  was  Col.  A.  J. 
Eddy,  City  Engineer  of  Berkeley. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Mason  made  a  talk  on  the 
subject  of  "Scientific  Assessing." 

Incidentally  Mr.  Mason  spoke  of  the 


necessity  of  having  a  more  accurate 
method  of  spreading  special  assessments 
for  public  improvements  than  that  now  in 
general  practice.  By  a  chart  he  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  a  much  closer  approxi- 
mation of  benefits  to  the  assessments 
could  be  produced  by  using  the  "unit 
foot"  method  of  determining  values,  and 
without  reference  to  the  values  assessed 
for  taxation  purposes. 

This  provoked  questions  and  discus- 
sions from  the  floor  which  was  partici- 
pated in  by  Mrs.  Hopkins  of  Redondo 
Beach,  Mr.  Gregory  of  San  Diego,  Mr, 
Fox  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Eddy  of  Glen- 
dale,  Mr.  Palmer  of  San  Jose,  Mr.  Allen 
of  Coronado,  Mr.  Harden  of  San  Leandro, 
Mr.  Glass  of  Fresno  and  others. 

The  remain  ler  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  on  a  t  lur  of  inspection  of  San 
Bernardino's  public  works. 


ARMCO  CULVERT  BRIDGES 


ARMCO  CULVERT  BRIDGES  are  easily  transported,  rolled  into  the  excavation  and 
installed.    They  give  long  years  of  low  cost-per-year  service.    Write  or  phone  for  details. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 


WEST  BERKELEY 


LOS  ANGELES 
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Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Clerks,  Auditors,  Assessors  .and  Treasurers 


All  department  meetings  of  this  section 
were  well  attended  at  the  San  Bernardino 
Convention.  President  McCarthy  and 
Secretary  Smith  were  particularly  com- 
mended for  their  excellent  services.  Be- 
fore adjournment,  City  Clerk  and  As- 
sessor Eugene  W.  Smith  of  San  Rafael, 
was  elected  as  Presitient  for  the  ensuing 
term,  with  City  Clerk  Ivan  A.  Swartout 
of  San  Fernando  as  Secretary.  It  was 
determined  that  the  section  shall  carry 
on  actively  during  the  year  through  the 
medium  of  "Pacific  Municipalities."  All 
members  are  requested  to  submit  open 
letters  containing  helpful  suggestions  or 
questionnaires,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
Clerks,  Auditors,  x'\ssessors  or  Treasurers. 
These  may  be  addressed  to  City  Clerk 
Frank  C.  Merritt  of  Oakland,  who  will 
attempt  to  edit  our  Deparrment  page  in 
the  magazine,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  entire  membership.  It  is  our  earnest 
plea  that  advantage  be  taken  of  this 
innovation  and  that  all  items  of  general 
interest  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the 
editor.  A  most  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive page  may  be  had  only  with  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  all  of  our 
members. 

Past  President  Victor  D.  McCarthy  of 
El  Segundo  offers  the  following  letter: 
City  of  El  Segundo,  California 

Oct.  18th,  1928. 
Department  of  Clerks,  Auditors, 
Assessors  and  Treasurers, 
League  of  California  Municipalities. 
Dear  Friends: 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  as  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  Department  for  the 
year  terminating  with  our  concluding 
Convention  meeting,  October  11th,  1928, 
and  the  acquaintances  made,  the  friend- 
ships formed  and  the  fine  spirit  of  help- 


fulness and  cooperation  exhibited  'by 
every  member  of  our  Section,  I  assure 
you  are  heartily  appreciated,  and  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

I  felt  unduly  honored  when  presented 
with  the  basket  of  beautiful  carnations 
at  the  League  Banquet,  and  words  fail 
to  express  my  true  appreciation  of  the 
gift  which  followed  by  mail.  The  Parker 
fountain  pen  desk  set  adorns  my  desk  and 
its  use  will  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
thoughtfulness  and  generosity  of  the 
members  of  our  Department. 

I  do  not  feel  that  during  my  incum- 
bency I  did  anything  to  merit  this  recog- 
nition; however,  I  may  have  opportunity 
in  the  future  to  make  up  for  some  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  past  and  any  time  that 
I  may  be  able  to  serve  any  of  you  con- 
sistently, I  am  yours  to  command. 

Again  I  assure  you  all  of  my  very 
deep  appreciation. 

Sincerely, 
Victor  D.  McCarthy. 

This  is  from  the  San  Bernardino  Sun 
and  is  the  result  of  a  close  view  of  the 
working  of  the  League  at  its  recent  con- 
vention: 

"Public  service  has  never  had  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  public.  Perhaps  it 
never  will.  If  more  taxpayers,  however, 
would  attend  the  discussions  of  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  league  of  municipali- 
ties they  would  have  a  greater  conception 
of  just  how  important  is  public  service. 
The  work  of  nearly  all  branches  of 
municipal  governments  now  requires 
highly  trained  minds.  It  is  the  work  of 
specialists.  The  annual  discussions  such 
as  started  yesterday  are  one  of  the 
methods  by  which  ideas  in  municipal 
government  are  exchanged." 
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CHANGES  IN  MOTOR  LAWS 

Aiming  at  greater  safety  on  street  and 
highway  and  facilitation  of  traffic  move- 
ment, the  Motor  Vehicle  Conference  of 
Calitornia  recently  took  under  considera- 
tion more  than  two  score  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  California  Vehicle  Act  which 
were  offered  by  delegates  at  a  recent 
meeting  held  in  San  Francisco.  The 
various  changes  proposed,  designed  to 
simplify  the  law,  were  briefly  discussed 
and  later  were  referred  to  the  executive 
committee  appointed  by  Percy  E.  Towne, 
chairman  of  the  Conference  and  a  direc- 
tor and  former  president  of  the  California 
State  Automobile  Association. 

Traffic  experts,  representatives  of  mo- 
toring and  safety  organizations  and  pub- 
lic officials  representing  every  phase  of 
traffic  legislation  and  control  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference  which  has 
recommended  changes  in  the  state  vehicle 
act  every  two  years  since  its  original 
sponsorship  of  the  code  in  1923.  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Breed,  who  fathered  the  vehicle 
act  in  the  Legislature,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  deliberations.  Among  the  various 
suggestions  offered  for  consideration  were 
the  following: 

Centralization  of  control  of  traffic  offi- 
cers in  the  State  Division  of  Motor 
Vehicles. 


Amendment  giving  local  officials  some 
authority  with  reference  to  routing  trucks 
and  busses  over  city  streets. 

Division  of  the  motor  vehicle  funds  to 
care  for  particular  streets  in  municipali- 
ties logically  considered  part  of  state  or 
county  highway  systems. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  proposition  of  central 
state  control  of  traffic  officers,  instead  of 
the  present  dual  control  by  state  and 
counties. 

The  executive  committee,  at  a  meeting 
held  recently  in  Los  Angeles,  gave  con- 
sideration to  a  large  number  of  these  sug- 
gested changes  in  the  law,  eliminating 
many  that  were  considered  impractical^ 
and  appointed  a  drafting  committee  to 
prepare  legislation  on  those  which  will  be 
recommended  for  adoption.  This  com- 
mittee consists  of: 

J.  Allen  Davis,  associate  counsel.  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  Southern  California; 
David  Smith,  attorney,  Los  Angeles 
Motor  Car  Dealers  Association;  Harry 
Huston,  attorney,  State  Division  of 
Motor  Vehicles;  George  E.  Sandford, 
attorney,  California  State  Automobile 
Association;  William  J.  Locke,  executive 
secretary,  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  etc  ,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of 
PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES,  published  monthly  at  San  Francisco,  CaUfornia,  for  October  1.  1928. 

State  of  Califorxia  1 

City  and  Couttt  of  Sax  Fraxcisco  J 

Before  me,  a  Notary  PubUc  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  H.  A.  Mason,  who,  ha\-ing 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  Pacific  MunicipaUties  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pubhcation  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  reiuired  by  the  Act  of  Aiigast  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.    That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pubUsher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Name  of—  Post  office  address— 

PubUshers,  H.  A.  Mason  and  W.  J.  Locke,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Editor,  H.  A.  Mason,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Managing  Editor,  H.  A.  Ma.son,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Business  Manager,  H.  A.  Postlethwaite,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.    That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder 
the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.     If  not  owned  by 
a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.     If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 
H.  A.  Mason  and  \V.  J.  Locke,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3  .Tliat  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagee.?,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  tota  I 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

H.  A.  Masox, 
(Signature  of  editor,  publisher,  business  manager,  or  owner.) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3rd  day  of  October,  1928. 

(seal.)  Alice  Spexcer. 

(My  commission  expires  June  28,  1931.). 
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Rain  and 


Fo^ 


of  course  increase  the 
hazards  of  city  or 
country  driving.  The 
safest  pavements,  un- 
der these  conditions, 
are  those  of  portland 
cement  concrete. 

Rubber  tires— even 
^vhen  Avet,  have  per- 
fect contact  with  the 
smooth  but  gritty 
surface  of  a  concrete 
pavement. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street  Uuion  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

A  National  Organization  to 
Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices  In  32  Cities 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PAGE 


It  can  be  announced  that  commencing 
in  January  Pacific  Municipalities  will 
appear  in  a  new  and  enlarged  form.  The 
design  is  to  have  its  make-up  attractive 
and  its  reading  matter  interesting.  Con- 
tributions will  be  solicited  from  those 
who  are  "doing  things"  in  a  practical 
way  for  the  public  good.  If  anyone  who 
has  an  idea  that  he  thinks  would  be  of 
use  to  someone  else,  let  him  make  a  note 
about  it  and  drop  the  editor  a  line  telling 

what  it  is. 

*  *  *  

If  anyone  intends  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  state  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  with  the 
idea  that  it  will  help  the  removal  of 
such  danger  spots  in  municipalities  or  at 
county  highway  crossings,  he  should  find 
another  reason  for  so  doing.  The  meas- 
ure provides  for  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings  on  state  highways  only.  The 
state  authorities  are  doing  this  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  comparatively  few  dan- 
gerous crossings  remain.  More  than 
twenty  of  the  most  hazardous  were  elimi- 
nated the  past  year.  The  Highway  Com- 
mission is  on  record  as  saying  that  the 
proposed  bond  issue  is  unnecessary. 

H:     *      *     

Another  contribution  of  value  to  city 
officials  was  the  report  on  "uniform  ac- 
counting" presented  to  the  Clerks'  sec- 
tion of  the  League.  It  is  hoped  that 
means  will  be  found  whereby  it  will  be 
added  to  literature  on  this  subject. 

:i:      *      *     

The  recital  of  City  Attorney  Stephens, 
of  Los  Angeles,  as  to  how  that  great  city 
acted  in  a  humanitarian  manner  in  the 
settlement  of  the  losses  entailed  by  the 
terrible  San  Francisquito  disaster  was 
much  appreciated.    It  illustrates  the  fact 


that  an  entire  community  can  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest  principles  of 
right  doing.  A  disaster  that  would  have 
wrecked  almost  any  private  concern  was 
met  with  a  determination  to  satisfy  every 
legitimate  claim  without  recourse  to  the 
courts.  Its  action  in  so  doing  is  highly 
praiseworthy. 

The  City  of  Burlingame  is  to  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  a  freeholders'  charter  at 
the  coming  election.  While  providing  for 
a  city  manager,  the  important  feature  of 
the  document  is  that  which  provides  for 
a  legislative  body  of  nine  members  with 
a  six  years'  term,  three  being  elected 
every  two  years.  This  is  a  recognition  of 
a  principle  embodied  in  the  charters  of 
the  Cities  of  Richmond  and  Palo  Alto 
adopted  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  It 
serves  to  give  stability  and  permanency 
to  legislative  policies,  as  it  prevents  a 
sudden  reversal  of  form  at  a  single  elec- 
tion and  a  disorganization  of  the  official 
personnel  of  the  city  and  its  resultant 
loss  of  efficiency.  It  also  operates  to 
lessen  the  liability  of  a  city  manager  being 
made  a  political  issue.  In  the  cities  above 
named  the  six  year  term  method  has 
worked  admirably.  Heads  of  depart- 
ments have  been  retained  for  many 
years  and  have  become  experts  in  the 
administration  of  aff"airs  within  their 
jurisdictions  and  the  citizens  point  with 
pride  to  their  long  record  of  achieve- 
ment. Other  cities  might  advantageously 
copy  this  method. 

City  Manager  Edy,  of  Berkeley,  has 
issued  his  second  report  in  what  the 
newspapers  call  "story"  form.  Because 
it  tells  a  story,  it  must  not  be  presumed 
that  it  is  fiction.  It  is  merely  an  interest- 
ing way  of  setting  forth  cold  facts. 
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You'll  Save  Money  Two  Ways 
...  if  you  Pave  with 

Asphaltic  Concrete  / 


rlRST,  asphaltic  concrete  costs  less  originally. 
Second,  asphaltic  concrete  lasts  longer.  It  main- 
tains  an  efficient  wearing  surface  at  least  ten 
years  without  major  repairs. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  leading  western  construc- 
tion engineers  are  recommending  asphaltic  pavements: 

1 — Waterproof!  Does  not  absorb  moisture  and 
thus  protects  the  subgrade. 

2 — No  surface  buckling.  Contraction  and  expan- 
sion absorbed  within  pavement  itself. 

3— No  joints.  Smooth  surface  gives  low  tractive 
resistance. 

4 — Resilient.  Absorbs  traffic  impact  without  shat* 
tering. 

5 — Most  practical  for  resurfacing. 

6— Easily  and  quickly  replaced.  No  traffic  delays 
when  cut  into. 

7' — 'Noiseless,  dustless,  easily  cleaned. 

Union  D  Grade  Asphalt  gives  you  all  these  qualities 
in  fullest  measure.  It  is  always  uniform... always  free 
from  decomposition  products  found  in  some  asphalts 
. . .  and  has  greater  powers  of  penetration  than  any 
other  asphalt  of  the  same  consistency. 

Get  in  touch  with  our  local  office  for  further  infor- 
mation, or  write  us  direct,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los 
Angeles. 


UNION  D  GRADE 
ASPHALT 


UNION        CI 


COMPANY 
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RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS 


Collected  and  Digested  by 
R.  C.  :McALLISTER,  City  Attorney  of  Pasadena 

1.  Property  acquired  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco  for  use  as  a  jail  and  used 
for  that  purpose  for  many  years  prior  to  the  earthquake  in  1906  and  thereafter  leased 
for  various  purposes  until  finally  sold,  continues  to  be  impressed  with  the  public  use 
down  to  the  time  of  sale  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  levy  and  execution  on  a  judgment 
obtained  by  a  creditor  of  the  City.  United  Taxpayers  Co.  vs.  San  Francisco,  259 
Pac.  1101;  California  Supreme  Ct.  Oct.  7,  1927. 

2.  Where  a  city  charter  provides  that  street  improvements  shall  be  made 
under  the  general  laws  of  the  state,  such  laws  control  over  general  charter  provisions 
relative  to  advertising  for  bids  on  public  contracts. 

In  a  proceeding  under  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  a  specification  of  Warrenite 
bitulithic  wearing  surface  is  not  invalid  where  Warren  Bros.  Co.  had  filed  an  agree- 
ment to  provide  the  material  under  fixed  conditions  to  any  bidder. 

Even  though  there  was  no  valid  patent  on  the  material  the  city  authorities  might 
require  a  material  otherwise  monopolized  as  by  most  favorable  location  or  known 
special  skill  in  preparation,  and  it  is  only  where  unjust  or  um-easonable  burden  is 
imposed  on  property  owners  that  courts  will  interfere. 
Gualco  V.  City  of  Bakersfield,  260  Pac.  309;  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  2,  Oct.  18, 

1927. 

3.  A  wharf,  pier  or  bridge  in  the  course  of  a  street  forms  part  of  the  highway. 
A  pier  in  which  a  street  terminates  may  be  repaired  and  reconstructed  under  the 
Improvement  Act  of  1911.  The  resolution  of  intention  controls  over  specifications 
and  work  covered  by  specifications  but  not  included  in  resolution  of  intention  is 
presumed  to  have  been  intentionally  omitted.  Pro\'isions  in  general  specifications 
for  the  manner  of  laying  asphaltic  surfaces  held  not  to  invalidate  proceeding  in  which 
resolution  of  intention  referred  only  to  repairing  and  reenforcing  pier  by  driving 
piles  and  to  cutting  boat  landing  loose  from  pier  and  reconstructing  it. 

Pan-Pac.  Const.  Co.  vs.  Meadows,  260  Pac.  355,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1, 
Oct.  6,  1927. 

4.  The  amendment  of  Sec.  76  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  in  1921  giving 
the  holder  of  a  bond  an  additional  remedy  by  a  suit  to  foreclose  the  lien  would  be 
unconstitutional  if  applied  to  bonds  pre\'iously  issued  as  impairing  the  obligation  of 
a  contract.  A  street  assessment  is  a  contract  and  the  provisions  of  the  statute  in 
force  at  the  time  prescribing  the  manner  of  its  enforcement,  are  part  of  the  contract. 
As  the  statute  could  be  construed  as  legal  and  operative  rather  than  unconstitutional 
and  void  by  giving  it  a  prospective  operation  only,  it  should  be  so  construed. 
Jeffreys  v.  Ft.  Richmond  Canal  &  Land  Co.,  260  Pac.  548,  Cal.  Supreme  Ct.,  Oct. 

18,  1927. 

5.  A  municipal  court  authorized  by  the  amendments  to  Art.  \l  of  the  Consti- 
tution, notably  Sec.  11  thereof,  in  1924,  has  so  far  been  established  only  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  but  they  may  be  established  in  other  cliartered  cities.  It  is  held  that  there 
is  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  District  Court  of  Appeal  from  a  judgment  of  a  Superior 
Court  amounting  to  S750.00  rendered  on  appeal  from  a  Municipal  Court. 

Rio  Grande  Oil  Co.  vs.  Sup.  Ct.,  260  Pac.  557,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap..  2nd  Dist..  Div.  1, 
Oct.  19,  1927. 
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ThERES    a    pavement    that    makes    motoring    real    SPORT'-   j 

It  is  smooth-riding  —  good-looking  j 

Non  -  glaring  —  easy  on  the  ey^ss  J 

SAFE!  — in  any  weather 

ASPHALTIC  CONCRETE 
'Slon-skid    PAVING 


California  Sute  Highway^  Placer  County. 
T^ifin-skid  asphaltic  concrete 

Many  asphaltic  concrete  pavements  have  /CAUX^  more  to  lay  than  other  hard-surface  pave- 
given  from  15  to  20  years  of  service  with  ((for best))  '"^""' — usually  a  little  less.  Investigate 
little  or  no  upkeep  costs.  Yet  they  cost  no   \resulo/    asphaltic  concrete — before  you  pave. 

(Asphaltic  Concrete  for  "Durability 

STANDARD     OIL     COMPANY     OF     CALIFORNIA 
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6.  Where  the  duties  of  an  officer  directly  concern  the  affairs  of  the  state,  he 
may  be  a  state  officer  though  his  duties  are  to  be  performed  in  a  limited  territory 
or  district. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Control  Dist.  is  a 
state  board  within  the  meaning  of  Sec.  72  Penal  Code  making  it  a  felony  to  present 
a  false  claim  to  a  state  board  or  officer. 
People  V.  Richards,  260  Pac.  583,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Oct.  14,  1927. 

Hearing  denied  by  Supreme  Court. 

7.  In  an  action  under  the  Street  Opening  Act  of  1903  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
condemned  property  for  the  opening  of  5th  Street  in  that  city,  and  judgment  was 
affirmed  on  appeal  by  defendant  Young,  who  accepted  the  award  made  and  received 
payment.  Subsequently  said  defendant  filed  a  suit  to  quiet  title  based  on  the  alleged 
invalidity  of  the  proceedings  in  view  of  the  case  of  O.  T.  Johnson  Corp.  vs.  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  198  Cal.  308.     From  judgment  for  defendant  city  plaintiff  appealed. 

Held  that  if  there  was  a  lack  of  jurisdiction  it  was  of  the  particular  case  and 
appellant  was  estopped  to  raise  point  bj^  failure  to  set  it  up  in  first  case  and  by  accepting 
payment  of  judgment.     The  court  held  that  judicial  notice  might  be  taken  of  the 
location  of  Fifth  Street  and  the  congested  traffic  thereon. 
Young  v.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  260  Pac.  798,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  2,  Oct. 

11,  1927. 

8.  Bonds  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  were  authorized  in  1910  in  connection  with 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  project.  In  1921  a  portion  of  the  bonds  not  theretofore 
sold  were  sold  at  less  than  par  pursuant  to  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  city 
authorizing  such  sale.  In  1924  a  taxpayers'  suit  was  brought  against  the  purchasers 
of  the  bonds  and  various  city  officials  to  recover  the  alleged  loss  to  the  city  because 
of  the  sale. 

Held  that  the  court  could  take  judicial  notice  that  during  and  after  the  war 
municipal  bonds  could  not  be  sold  at  par  unless  a  high  rate  of  interest  was  paid  and 
that  all  facts  in  the  transaction  were  matters  of  common  knowledge;  that  the  tax- 
payers' right  was  no  broader  than  that  of  the  city  itself  and  was  barred  by  laches, 
and  that  the  sale  below  par  was  properly  authorized  by  the  charter  amendment, 
even  though  adopted  by  a  majority  only  while  the  bonds  required  a  two-thirds  vote, 
the  issuance  and  sale  of  bonds  being  a  municipal  affair. 
Warfield  v.  Anglo  &  London  Paris  Nat.  Bank,  260  Pac.  881,  Cal.  Supreme  Ct.,  Oct. 

31,  1927. 

9.  The  office  of  district  attorney  is  created  by  the  constitution,  and  the  legis- 
lature cannot  subject  the  compensation  of  an  officer  whose  office  is  directly  created 
by  the  constitution  to  garnishment.  Sec.  710  Code  Civil  Procedure  does  not  apply 
in  such  case. 

Gamble  v.  Utley,  260  Pac.  930,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Oct.  28,  1927. 

10.  City  marshal  held  civilly  liable  for  false  imprisonment  for  arrest  and 
detention  of  man  in  response  to  circular  from  Oregon  authorities  offering  reward, 
where  man  arrested  was  not  man  wanted  and  described  in  circular,  and  marshal 
directed  his  confinement. 

Kenyon  v.  Hartford  Accident  &  Ind.  Co.,  260  Pac.  952,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd'  Dist., 
Oct.  22,  1927. 
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11.  Taxpayers  suit  to  restrain  expenditure  of  funds  and  compel  refund  to  tax- 
payers on  ground  that  county  supervisors  unlawfully  included  road  tax  in  general 
fund.  Held  that  general  allegations  of  fraud,  wrong  and  oppression  were  insufficient 
on  general  demurrer.  Supervisors  have  power  to  levy  tax  without  limit  as  to  amount, 
and  in  fixing  general  rate  may  anticipate  all  legitimate  expenses.  The  fact  that 
there  might  be  an  intention  to  expend  funds  in  a  particular  manner  would  not  justify 
interference  by  courts  in  advance  of  attempted  illegal  expenditure. 

Ferguson  v.  Gardner,  260  Pac.  961,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Oct.  29,  1927. 

12.  Where  delinquent  tax  list  as  pubhshed  failed  to  set  forth  the  amount  due 
for  penalties  as  well  as  for  taxes  as  required  by  Sec.  3764  Political  Code,  a  tax  deed 
based  on  a  sale  pursuant  to  such  notice  is  void. 

Snodgrass  v.  Bell,  261  Pac.  497,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  2,  Nov.  12,  1927. 

13.  In  an  action  in  eminent  domain  in  which  a  part  of  a  parcel  of  property 
improved  by  a  building  occupied  by  a  drug  store  under  lease,  the  owner  of  the  building 
may  not  testify  as  to  damages  consisting  of  a  percentage  of  income  to  be  received  if 
building  rented  for  a  fixed  amount  for  33  years.  Such  testimony  is  too  remote  and 
speculative,  and  further,  an  owner  as  such  may  not  give  opinion  evidence  on  col- 
lateral matters  unless  properly  qualified  as  an  expert  witness. 

In  such  action  the  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  cost  of  removing 
trade  fixtures  or  for  new  fixtures  purchased  because  of  the  rearrangement  of  the 
premises. 
Los  Angeles  County  vs.  Signal  Realty  Co.,  261  Pac.  536,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist., 

Div.  2,  Nov.  15,  1927. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams.  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PACIFIC   COAST   BRANCHES    AT 

PORTLAND,    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 


SAN     FRANCISCO    OFFICE  320  Market  Street 


LQS    ANGELES     OFFICE    AND    WAREHOUSE 
701    East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 
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ANNOUNCEMENT.— The  next  issue  will  contain  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  City  Planning  and  Health  Depart- 
ments and  a  number  of  the  papers  read  at  the  San  Bernardino 
Convention. 

Stream  Pollution  in  Wisconsin.  Madison,  Wis.  State  Bd.  Health,  1927.  pp.  18+ 
328.  Experiment  Station  Record,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  58,  Xo.  6. 
April,  1928,  p.  585. 

This  is  a  joint  report  of  the  Conservation  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Wisconsin  concerning  their  activities  in  the  control  of  stream  pollution 
from  July  1,  1925,  to  December  31,  1926. 

The  data  reported  indicate  that  the  discharge  of  industrial  waste  into  certain 
streams  is  the  only  practical  method  of  ultimate  disposal  in  many  cases  and  consti- 
tutes a  necessary  and  proper  use  of  the  stream,  provided  the  dilution  is  so  great 
that  there  is  no  menace  to  public  health  nor  material  interference  with  the  natural 
aquatic  life  of  the  stream. 

Nearly  aU  wastes  cause  reduction  of  the  dissolved  oxA'gen  of  the  stream,  and 
industrial  wastes  generally  have  a  greater  oxj-gen  demand  than  domestic  sewage. 
Biological  oxidation  is  more  rapid  during  warm  weather  than  during  cold  weather, 
so  that  the  ox%'gen  demand  of  the  waste  is  greater  although  the  actual  amount  of 
oxygen  available  is  less,  since  warm  water  retains  less  oxygen  in  solution.  When  the 
dissolved  oxA'gen  of  a  stream  is  depleted,  green  plants  and  other  grasses  of  aerobic 
life  die  and  anaerobic  organisms  such  as  worms  and  lower  animal  life  prevail.  A 
stream  tends  to  purify  itself  by  natural  processes  and  will  ultimately  return  practic- 
ally to  normal  if  the  concentration  of  the  wastes  is  not  too  great. 

The  results  of  an  experimental  investigation  concerning  the  efficiency  and  prac- 
ticability of  chemical  treatment  in  removing  substances  from  pea  cannerj'  wastes 
that  cause  local  nuisances  and  objectionable  stream  pollution  showed  that  by  careful 
operation  and  the  application  of  about  3.25  lbs.  of  ferrous  sulfate  and  7.25  lbs.  of 
lime  per  1,000  gal.  of  waste  the  oxygen  demand  can  be  reduced  approximately  75%. 
If  the  sludge  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  tank  the  ox\'gen  demand  reduction 
averages  only  34%,  because  the  precipitated  organic  matter  goes  partially  into  solu- 
tion and  is  carried  through  the  tank.  Aeration  of  the  tank  effluent  will  effect  a  further 
reduction  in  the  oxA'gen  demand,  approximately  50%  being  indicated  by  laboratory 
tests.  The  chemical  treatment  will  materially  reduce  stream  pollution  and  prevent 
local  nuisances  created  by  pea  cannery  wastes. 

Studies  in  the  treatment  of  sulfite  waste  liquor  from  pulp  and  paper  mills  to 
reduce  its  oxygen  demand  in  the  control  of  stream  pollution  sliowed  that  ponding  and 
aeration  of  the  waste  will  effect  a  xery  material  reduction  in  its  oxygen  demand. 
Mechanical  aeration  will  also  reduce  the  oxygen  demand. 

Data  from  stream  pollution  surveys  are  also  included. — Artluu'  P.  Miller. 


EXPERIENCED  CITY  ENGINEER 
WANTS  POSITION 

Address  Box  A,   Pacific  Municipalities 
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Christmas 

Excursion 

East 

Low  holiday  fares  will  be 
on  sale  December  17,  18 
and  19.  Return  limit  Janu- 
ary 19. 

Example  of  roundtrips 
from  main  line  points: 
Chicago  .  .  .  $106.45 
St.  Paul  .  .  .  $101.35 
Kansas  City  .  $  84.40 
New  Orleans       .     $  97.80 

Southern  Pacific  offers  a 
choice  of  routes — and  fine 
trains  to  the  East.  Via  the 
Sunset  Route  you'll  travel 
all  the  way  east  through 
Southern  Sunshine.  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Phoenix  and  the  Apache 
Trail,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans 
and  then  by  rail  to  your 
eastern  destination  or  by 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
to  New  York. 

Through  Pullmans  to 
Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Memphis, 
New  Orleans  and  points 
enroute. 

Southern 
PaciMc 


WHAT  SOME  CITIES  ARE 
BOASTING  ABOUT 

Woodland  prides  itself  upon  its  large 
and  beautiful  shade  trees  and  its  refresh- 
ing green  lawns  in  front  of  its  residences. 
The  latter  is  said  to  come  from  an 
abundance  of  municipal  water  furnished 

at  a  low  rate. 

*  *  *  

Oakland    is    displaying    a    testimonial 

from  some  high-up  aviation  official  to  the 

effect  that  that  city  has  the  finest  airport 

in  the  country. 

*  *  *  

Beverly    Hills    is    proud    of   its    street 

pavements. 

*  *  *  

Chico  claims  that  its  business  area  in 
proportion  to  its  size  is  the  greatest  in  the 
state.  Shows  a  rich  and  prosperous  en- 
vironment. 

. *  *  *  

Pacific   Grove   thinks   that   it   has   the 
most    equalized    assessment    roll    of   any 
city  hereabouts,  and  that  its  tax  burden 
is  most  equitably  distributed. 
*  *  *  

San  Francisco  has  just  completed  a 
three  mile  extension  of  its  municipal 
street  railway  system,  constructed  out  of 
past  earnings.  The  tangible  assets  of  the 
system  now  amount  to  about  $10,000,000, 
of  which  sum  only  $5,500,000  was  con- 
tributed by  bond  issues,  half  of  which 
has  been  paid,  together  with  interest — 
all  out  of  earnings  produced   by   a  five 

cent  fare. 

*  *  *  

Modesto  asserts  that  by  reason  of  the 
perfection  of  its  fire  department  organiza- 
tion, its  water  system  and  equipment 
that  it  has  the  lowest  insurance  rates  of 
any  city  in  the  state.     Please  tell  us  how 

you  did  it. 

*  *  *  

San  Bernardino  thinks  that  its  new 
sewage  disposal  system  will  be  the  most 
up-to-date  one  that  there  is  anywhere. 
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The  State  of  Michigan,  after  a  four- 
year  contest  waged  by  the  League  of 
Michigan  Municipalities,  has  now  agreed 
to  distribute  a  portion  of  the  gas-tax 
revenue  to  municipalities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  trunk  highways  within  their 
limits.    The  amount  given  is  on  a  basis  of 


$2,000  a  mile.  In  Kansas  similar  aid  is 
given  on  the  basis  of  $250  a  mile  which 
the  cities  claim  is  not  one-fourth  of  what 
it  should  be.  The  appeal  of  the  California 
League  to  the  legislature  to  do  an  act  of 
justice  is  therefore  not  without  precedent, 
and  gives  promise  of  fruitful  results. 
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A.  D.  MACLEOD.  C.  P.  A. 


KENNETH  SHAFFER.  C.  P.  A. 


I  MACLEOD,  MACFARLANE 

&  COMPANY 


CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS  AND  AUDITORS 

ACCOUNTANCY  IN  ALL  OF  ITS  FORMS 
INCOME  TAX  REPORTS 


1128   VAN 


ANGELES 


NUYS    BLDG.,    LOS 

Telephone  FAber  2120 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  MONROVIA.  ONTARIO.  LONG   BEACH.  SAN   BERNARDINO 

NEW  YORK.  SYRACUSE,  WASHINGTON 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 


Eureka  Fire  Hose  Mfg.  Company 

356    SOUTH    SPRING    ST. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

812  SEABOARD  BLDG. 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 


CURRIE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

(CALIFORNIA   OFFICE) 
AND 

C.    E.    JOHNSON 

CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 

219   ANDERSON   BUILDING 

SAN   BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 


CONTRACTORS.   ENGINEERS. 

DEALERS  IN  MUNICIPAL 

SUPPLIES 

Advertise  in 

Pacific  Municipalities 

Official  organ  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municip>alities 
*'For    results    advertise  in   the 
city  officials'   own  magazine." 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       wes^aSIieda        SAN  FRANCISCO 


»•..•»•.  .»».#-#^ »..»■* »..»..».■»■■♦.■»*.» 


WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  COMPANY 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  697 

Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.  369  Pine  Street 

Sacramento  San  Francisco 


FOR   PERMANENCE 

USE 
VITRIFIED    CLAY    PIPE 

FOR 
Sewerage,  Dradnage,  Culverts,  Irrigation,  etc. 

For  the  asking,  you  may  have  our  catalog,  or  the  advice  of 
our   engineering    department,    or    both.     No    obligation. 

GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 

660  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  and  Glendale,  Calif. 
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Instead  of  destroying  these  beautiful  trees,  the  roadway  was  divided  as  shown  above. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

A  MODERN  CITY  FOLLOWS  THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

THE  ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  MAINTAINING 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

EXCHANGE  COMPENSATION  FROM  TELEPHONE  TOLLS 

BUDGETING  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 


Publication  Office: 
707  Chancery  Building,  564  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Two  Dollars  a  Year 
Single  Copy  25  Cents 
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Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 

1927 

Street  Improvement  Acts 

of  California 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE  and 
H.  A.  POSTLETHWAITE 

The  little  Brown  Book  '^  indispensable  to  all  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  street  work-  ^The  enlarged  1927  Edition 
covers  a  number  of  new  laws  of  vital  importance  to  Attorneys, 
Street  Contractors  and  City  officials.  /  /  /  / 

You  can    get    along  better    with,    than    without 
The  Little   Brown  Book- 

Price   $4.00 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

CONTENTS 

Improvement  Act  of  1911  Street  Opening  Act  of  1903 

Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915  Street  Opening  Bond  Act  of  1911 

Acquisition  and  Improvement  Act  of  1925  Change  of  Grade  Act  of  1909 

(Mattoon  Act)  City  Boundary  Line  Act  of  1911 

Vrooman  Street  Act  of  1885  Municipal  Improvement  District 
Street  Improvement  Bond  Act  of  1893  Act  of  1927 

Street  Improvement  Act  of  1913  Municipal  Improvement  District 
Street  Opening  Act  of  1889  Act  of  1915 

Street  Opening  Bond  Act  of  1921  Grade  Separation  Act  of  1927 
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taining acts  and  data  on  county  road  improvement,  maintenance,  etc 
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Proceedings  of  the  City  Planning  Section 
League  of  California  Municipalities 

October  9- 1 0-11,   1928 


At  this,  the  second  meeting  of  the  City 
Planning  group  as  a  Section,  it  was  at- 
tempted by  the  program  committee  to 
strike  a  balance  in  the  papers  delivered 
between  technical  subjects  of  interest 
to  city  planners  only  and  more  general 
subjects  for  the  benefit  of  lay  members  of 
Planning  Commissions  or  others  inter- 
ested in  City  Planning. 

The  afternoon  sessions  were  strictly 
held  to  two  hour  periods.  The  policy 
adopted  in  Sacramento  in  1927  of  limit- 
ing the  program  to  two  papers  at  each 
session  was  continued  at  San  Bernardino. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  9 
Following    a    precedent    set    by    Hugh 
Pomeroy  last  year,  Dr.  GifFen,  President 
of  the  Section,  reviewed  the  progress  of 


City  and  Regional  Planning  throughout 
the  state  of  California.  For  this  purpose 
Dr.  GifFen  used  a  large  wall-chart  showing 
in  color  the  status  of  California  cities 
in  regard  to  Highway  Plans,  Zoning, 
Landing  Fields,  Park  Systems  Plans,  etc. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Landels,  who  came 
from  Oakland  especially  for  the  purpose, 
then  discussed  before  the  Section  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  1927  City 
Planning  Act  to  be  brought  before  the 
Legislature  at  its  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Landel's  paper  so  successfully 
avoided  generalities  that  discussion  be- 
came inevitable.  Led  by  L.  D.  Tilton  of 
Santa  Barbara,  the  Master  Plan  and 
other  features  of  the  1927  Act  were 
brought  before  the  Section  in  an  entirely 
professional  manner. 
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As  an  outcome  ot  the  discussion  Mr. 
Tilton  suggested  that  some  organized 
group  of  technical  men  should  be  engaged 
in  compiling  the  factual  data  upon  which 
all  City  Planning  proposals  under  the 
1927  Act  should  be  based.  Mr.  Gordon 
Whitnall  further  suggested  that  this 
might  be  sponsored  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  or  some  other 
such  agency. 

Following  Mr.  Landels,  Gordon  Whit- 
nall, with  characteristic  asides,  delivered 
his  now  famous  paper  on  "Recent 
Thoughts  Concerning  the  Automobile 
in  City  Planning." 

At  this  session  a  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee was  elected  with  Charles  Cheney  as 
Chairman.  C.  J.  S.  Williamson  was 
elected  to  represent  the  City  Planning 
Section  on  the  Nominating  Committee  of 
the  League. 

Wednesday,  Oct,  10 

The  second  afternoon  opened  with  a 
paper  by  Charles  Diggs  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
in  which  he  stated  the  requirements  of  a 
Regional  Planning  Commission  as  follows: 

1.  An  Effective  Commission. 

2.  Proper  Direction  of  the  Work. 

3.  Sound  Engineering  Principles. 

4.  Adequate  Research  and  Statistics. 

5.  A  Comprehensive  Highway  Plan. 

6.  Wholesale  Subdivision  Regulations. 

7.  Comprehensive  Zoning. 

8.  Recognition  of  the  Problems  of 
Landscape  Design. 

9.  Informational  Exhibits  with  Em- 
phasis on  Visual  Persuasion. 

10.  Moulding  of  Public  Opinion  for  a 
Comprehensive  Plan. 

Herbert  Jaqueth  of  Sacramento  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Diggs  with  a  discussion  of  the 
procedure  for  a  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

An  able  paper  by  RoUin  McNitt, 
President  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
League  of  Planning  Commissions,  was 
then  read.    Mr.  McNitt  covered  with  his 


usual  thoroughness  the  subject  of  "Recent 
City  Planning  Legislation,"  citing  impor- 
tant Zoning  decisions  during  the  past 
year  and  bringing  out  forcibly  the  point 
that  reasonable  comprehensive  zoning 
has  already  built  up  a  considerable  liter- 
ature of  favorable  decisions  by  the  highest 
courts  in  the  land. 

Dr.  Giffen  then  appointed  a  nominat- 
ing committee:  Chester  Hunt  of  Oakland, 
Chairman,  Charles  Diggs  and  Herbert 
Jaqueth.  Miles  Humphreys  of  Fresno 
was  nominated  and  elected  President  of 
the  Section  and  Herbert  Jaqueth  Secre- 
tary for  1928-29. 

Thursday,  Oct.  11 

At  the  last  session  of  the  City  Planners 
W,  Brier  Schorr  of  Culver  City  discussed 
"What  the  Planning  Commission  for  a 
Small  City  Can  Do."  Miles  Humphreys 
of  Fresno  and  Carol  Aronovici  led  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Schorr's  topic. 

Hugh  Pomeroy  then  concluded  the 
program  with  a  paper  on  "The  Making 
of  a  Regional  Park  Program."  Charles 
Cheney  led  the  discussion. 

The  meetings  of  the  Section  were  well 
attended  and  discussion  was  lively  and 
enthusiastic  whenever  the  papers  were 
sufficiently  technical  to  raise  exact  points. 
The  virtuosity  of  Gordon  Whitnall  as  a 
cartoonist  contributed  a  light  touch  to 
the  sessions  which  the  writer  would 
gladly  see  amplified  in  tuture  programs  of 
the  City  Planning  Section  of  the  League 
of  California  Municipalities. 

Kexxeth  Gardner, 

Secretary. 

Before  this  article  goes  to  press  a  copy 
of  a  model  plumbing  ordinance  entitled 
"California  Plumbing  Code"  will  have 
been  mailed  to  each  municipality  in  the 
state.  This  plumbing  code  has  been  very 
carefully  prepared  by  recognized  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  of  plumbing  and  is 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  fill  the  needs 
of  municipalities  large  and  small. 
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A  GREAT  MODERN  CITY  MAKES  PRACTICAL 
USE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RULE 


An  address  by  Jess  E.  Stephens,  City  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  at  the 

Convention  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities, 

October  10,  1928. 


Doubtless  the  title  of  my  subject  has 
created  a  curiosity  in  the  minds  of  many 
as  to  its  real  scope  and  nature.  Some 
may  even  be  expecting  a  sermon,  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be  something 
akin  to  that.  I  hope,  however,  that  it 
may  prove  to  be  interesting  to  you  and 
that  it  will  serve  as  a  variation  from  the 
discussion  of  abstract  civic  questions  to 
digress  long  enough  to  see  the  actual 
working  of  a  city  government  under 
stress  of  a  great  emergency. 

Picture  with  me,  if  you  will,  the 
beautiful  little  Santa  Clara  Valley — with 
which  doubtless  many  of  you  are  familiar 
— sloping  gently  back  from  the  ocean  and 
guarded  by  rows  of  high  mountains  on 
either  side  it  seems  an  ideal  spot  with 
its  miles  of  orange  and  lemon  orchards 
and  well  cared  for  walnut  groves.  Here 
were  happiness  and  romance;  indeed,  in 
this  little  valley  was  located  the  home  of 
California's  well-loved  heroine,  Ramona. 
Far  up  this  peaceful  valley  and  its  branch, 
the  beautiful  San  Francisquito  Canyon, 
fifty  odd  miles  from  the  sea,  there  rested 
a  great  white  dam,  and  back  of  it  a  lake 
of  clear  sparkling  water.  That  was  the 
picture  which  presented  itself  as  late  as 
11.40  o'clock  on  the  night  of  March  the 
12th,  when  a  young  man  in  the  employ 
of  the  Power  Department  threaded  his 
way  up  the  floor  of  that  canyon  on  a 
motor  cycle,  and  saw  nothing  unusual — 
little  knowing  how  close  to  eternity  he 
was  riding.  Between  that  time  and  mid- 
night— less  than  twenty  minutes — some- 
thing happened,  just  what  may  never 
be  known. 


Without  warning  that  great  wall  ot 
solid  concrete — 268  feet  thick  at  its  base — 
gave  way  and  death,  destruction  and 
horror  went  hurtling  down  that  little 
valley,  in  the  dead  of  night.  It  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  fully  comprehend  the  awful 
power  that  was  unleashed  when  this 
wall  of  water  200  feet  high  and  tapering 
back  for  three  miles  was  let  loose,  not 
gently  and  slowly,  but  suddenly.  Try 
to  imagine,  if  you  will,  the  driving  force 
of  a  volume  of  water  weighing  52,000,000 
tons,  starting  at  an  elevation  of  approxi- 
mately 1,700  feet  and  tearing  its  way 
toward  the  ocean! 

Almost  immediately  after  the  disaster 
I  visited  the  dam  and  went  through  the 
stricken  area.  Since  then,  of  course,  I 
have  been  through  it  on  innumerable 
occasions.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the 
canyon  literally  everything  was  scoured 
out.  Where  before  were  homes  nestling 
among  great  oaks  and  sycamores  not  a 
vestige  is  left  to  indicate  that  even  a  tree 
had  ever  been  there.  The  mountain 
sides  themselves  to  a  height  of  150  feet 
or  more  were  swept  as  clean  as  though  a 
terrific  fire  had  passed  that  way.  A 
concrete  power  house  belonging  to  the 
Bureau  of  Power  and  Light  of  the  City 
was  located  down  the  canyon  and  was 
reached,  perhaps  five  minutes  atter  it 
started,  by  the  water.  This  solid  concrete 
structure  was  completely  obliterated; 
steel  and  concrete  highway  bridges  were 
torn  to  pieces  like  card  board;  everything 
in  the  way  of  this  mad  flood  was  picked 
up  and  carried  along.  Farther  down, 
where  the  canyon  widened  out,  the  flood 
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spread  at  one  point  to  a  width  of  8,000 
feet,  over  beautiful  orchards  and  farm 
lands  covering  more  than  7,000  acres,  and 
deposited  its  terrible  burden  of  tangled 
wreckage,  human  bodies  and  every  kind 
and  description  of  debris,  as  well  as  tons 
upon  tons  of  silt  anci  sand.  It  swirled 
and  rushed  through  the  little  city  of 
Santa  Paula  and  left  more  than  400 
homes  in  all  stages  of  injury  up  to  total 
destruction.  Ruined  automobiles  were 
lying  about  like  old  battered  tin  cans — 
and  almost  as  numerous.  In  its  wake  it 
left  ruined  more  than  100,000  trees.  The 
loss  of  human  life  was  heart  breaking  and 
I  am  not  going  to  dwell  too  much  upon  it. 
Many  instances  might  be  cited  where 
entire  families  were  wiped  out;  there  were 
numerous  cases  where  a  wife  and  five 
children  were  lost;  one  case  of  the  wife 
and  seven  children,  one  the  wife  and  six 
children,  and  one  man  lost  his  wife  and 
six  children  in  addition  to  his  father. 

So  had  the  picture  changed  between 
sunset  and  sunrise  from  a  beautiful  val- 
ley of  peaceful  homes  to  a  mass  of  wreck- 
age and  debris.  To  Los  Angeles  it  ap- 
peared as  a  terrible  problem  suddenly 
cast  upon  it  without  warning.  What 
could  be  done?  It  was  our  water  which 
had  done  this  terrible  thing.  Surely  it 
was  our  duty  to  undo  it  so  far  as  humanly 
possible.  Within  twelve  hours  the  Board 
of  Water  and  Power  Commissioners  and 
the  City  Council  had  together  voted 
$50,000.00  with  which  to  start  necessary 
relief  work.  This  was  gotten  under  way 
immediately  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  A.  Van  Norman.  Obviously 
this  was  only  a  start,  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  so  far  as  the  eventual  job  was 
concerned. 

The  immediate  problem  then  facing  the 
City  was  how  to  provide  the  millions  of 
dollars  which  would  be  needed  at  once. 
How  could  the  public  officials  expend 
these  millions  of  the  public  money  before 
it  had  been  determined  that  the  City  was 
liable?    That  question  would  take  months. 


possibly  years,  to  try  in  the  courts.  The 
hands  of  public  officials  are  notoriously 
bound  by  red  tape  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
If  money  is  improperly  paid  out  the 
officer  is  individually  liable  to  replace  it 
in  the  treasury;  and  so,  another  problem 
was  up  to  the  Legal  Department.  After 
much  hurried  delving  we  evolved  the 
theory  that  the  City  could  compromise, 
settle  and  adjust  claims  "in  cases  where 
there  is  a  reasonable  apprehension  of 
legal  liability."  I  trust  that  the  courts, 
if  it  is  ever  questioned  will  sustain  the 
theory,  because  the  Council  promptly 
took  ^1,000,000.00  voluntarily  offered  by 
the  Harbor  Board  out  of  its  carefully 
saved  surplus,  turned  it  over  to  me,  as 
City  Attorney,  and  said,  "spend  it  as 
fast  as  necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
that  valley,"  with  the  advice  and  co- 
operation of  a  Citizens'  Committee  which 
was  authorized.  Since  then  another 
million  has  been  advanced  by  the  Bureau 
of  Power  and  Light  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  that  has  also  been  spent.  It 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient  for  me 
to  pay  back  these  two  millions  out  of  my 
salary.  Immediately  following  the  action 
of  the  Council  a  Citizens'  Committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  George  East- 
man, President  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  Chairman, 
Mr.  Paul  Boggs,  John  C.  Austin,  Walter 
B.  Allen,  James  R.  Martin,  John  A. 
Burton  and  J.  C.  Edwards.  I  have  seen 
many  Citizens'  Committees  appointed, 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  committee  work 
as  these  men  have  done.  They  have  neg- 
lected their  own  businesses  and  have 
kept  themselves  constantly  on  call  to 
meet  either  in  Los  Angeles  or  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  at  any  time. 

The  first  action  was  to  request  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  similar  committee  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  a  joint  meeting 
was  held  at  once.  This  committee  is 
headed  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Teague,  who  has 
given,   as   has   his   committee,   the  same 
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unselfish  service  that  our  own  committee 
has  given.  We  asked  them  to  help  us 
spend  our  money  for  their  benefit,  whether 
we  were  liable  or  not.  The  only  kind  of 
compromise  agreement  we  asked  was 
authority  to  go  on  the  property  and  get 
credit  for  what  we  did.  Our  oflfer  was 
accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
made.  No  time  was  lost  in  trying  to 
place  the  blame.  Not  a  word  of  criticism 
or  bitterness  was  uttered.  The  thing  was 
attacked  as  a  common  problem  without 
further  ado.  The  whole  plan  sounds 
idealistic,  and  it  is,  but  the  answer  is 
that  it  worked  smoothly  and  efficiently. 
I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  spirit  of  the 
people  up  there.  Not  only  the  able 
committee  which  represented  them  but 
the  people  themselves  who  suffered  losses. 
The  City  immediately  took  over  the 
policing  of  the  entire  district,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
the  Red  Cross,  American  Legion  and 
similar  organizations  co-operated  and  per- 
formed their  part. 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  tell  you  of  the 
many  interesting  incidents  that  occurred, 
and,  as  often  happens  in  times  of  great 
stress,  many  laughable  situations  were 
met;  and  the  remarkable  part  is  that  the 
people  themselves — particularly  in  Santa 
Paula  where  the  loss  of  property  was 
great  but  the  life  loss  was  almost  negli- 
gible— were  able  to  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  situation,  and  even  appre- 
ciated the  humorous  side.  I  asked  one 
man,  who  was  standing  alongside  of  the 
bare  foundation  of  his  home  where  his 
house  had  gone.  He  said  "that  is  my 
house  sitting  in  the  street  down  there 
about  a  mile,  but  then  I  do  not  feel  so 
badly,  I  lost  one  house  and  three  others 
were  left  on  my  lot."  One  of  his  neigh- 
bors, standing  near  by,  whose  house  had 
been  taken  from  its  location  on  one  part 
of  his  property  and  left  standing  at  a 
crazy  angle  in  the  far  corner  of  it,  said 
that  when  he  returned  to  his  home  after 
the  flood  he  found  an  unusual  visitor  on 


his  front  porch  in  the  form  of  a  bedraggled 
and  much  discouraged  mule  (a  Demo- 
cratic mule,  he  said,  and  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  was  prophetic),  but  that,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  en- 
countered one  incident  which  would  jus- 
tify Diogenes  in  hanging  up  his  lantern 
permanently.  A  laborer  in  one  of  the 
camps  which  was  absolutely  destroyed, 
with  much  loss  of  life,  came  into  our 
office  about  ten  days  after  we  had  started 
our  claim  filing  and  asked  if  he  could  be 
allowed  to  remove  an  item  from  his  list  of 
losses;  we  said  certainly,  and  he  said  that 
there  was  one  item  on  his  list  of  a  purse 
containing  $200.00,  but  that  he  had  later 
gone  back  and  dug  around  in  the  sand 
and  had  found  it. 

Immediately  after  the  action  of  the 
Council  in  authorizing  restoration  work 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors,  to  get  the 
benefit  of  their  great  organization  and 
available  equipment.  The  contract  with 
them  was  signed  in  my  office  on  Saturday 
night,  March  24th,  at  ten-thirty,  and 
required  their  being  on  the  job  the 
Monday  morning  following;  and  they 
were  there.  By  this  means  we  were  able 
to  get  at  once  all  imaginable  equipment, 
giant  tractors,  caterpillars,  drag  lines, 
trucks,  steam  shovels,  clamshell  dredges, 
etc.  I  was  present  and  saw  some  of  it 
arriving  in  one  portion  of  the  district. 
Tractors  and  men  came  hurrying  across 
the  fields  in  all  directions.  It  looked  like 
an  army  attacking,  and  indeed  it  was  an 
army  for  there  were  more  than  2,000  men 
on  the  job  at  one  time,  an  army  of  peace, 
not  coming  to  kill  and  maim,  as  one  city 
might  have  been  attacking  another  in  the 
days  of  Roman  armed  cities,  but  to  help 
to  build  up  and  to  save;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  striking  example  of  the 
progress  that  civilization  has  made  since 
the  days  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  The 
work  of  this  army  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. The  thousands  of  tons  of  debris 
piled  over  6,8(X)  acres  of  farm  lands  and 
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orchards — in  some  cases  higher  than  the 
trees  themselves — have  all  been  removed 
and  burned;  silt  has  been  removed,  land 
has  been  leveled,  orchards  replanted, 
irrigation  systems  replaced  and  homes 
rebuilt.  I  apologize  for  the  use  of  so 
many  figures,  but  it  may  help  you  to 
visualize  the  enormity  of  the  job  when 
I  say  that  more  than  400  homes  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  in  the  farm  district 
nearly  100  wells  were  restored  and  670,000 
feet  of  fences  replaced;  and  so  the  picture 
has  again  changed  to  a  normal,  peaceful 
community,  with  no  remaining  signs  of 
destruction  unless  one  goes  down  and 
views  the  sand  in  the  river  bed  itself. 

A  branch  of  the  City  Attorney's  office 
was  established  at  once  at  Santa  Paula, 
with  Mr.  Lucius  P.  Greem  in  charge, 
and  Mr.  H.  A.  Van  Norman  looking  after 
the  engineering  problems  with  his  usual 
ability  and  tireless  energy.  Various  de- 
partments were  set  up  under  the  direction 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  various  commit- 
tees, and  in  addition  to  the  physical  work 
accomplished  offices  were  established  for 
the  filing  and  considering  of  various 
kinds  of  claims,  such  as  death  claims, 
injury  claims,  personal  property  damage, 
real  property  damage,  investigation  de- 
partments and  appraisal  departments. 
As  may  well  be  imagined,  every  type  of 
loss,  both  property  and  personal,  has  been 
presented  to  us;  from  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  land  itself  down  to  the  loss  of  a 
necktie.  All  claims  have  been  given 
prompt  and  thoughtful  attention  and 
careful  appraisal.  It  will  be  seven  months 
tomorrow  since  the  disaster  occurred,  and 
it  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  with 
the  total  number  of  claims  reaching 
2,200,  not  one  suit  has  been  filed  in 
court,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
group  represented  by  ambulance  chasing 
attorneys,  who  are  not  seeking  justice 
but  profit.  They  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  whatever  they  receive. 

The  largest  and  most  difficult  claims, 
of  course,  are  those  involving  damage  to 


citrus  and  walnut  groves.  The  work  in- 
volved in  the  settlement  of  these  claims 
for  all  property  in  Ventura  County  has 
now  been  completed,  and  i  am  happy  to 
say  that  out  of  nearly  400  agricultural 
claims  in  Ventura  County  all  have  been 
settled  and  either  paid  or  are  now  in 
course  of  payment,  excepting  three,  and 
these  three  are  still  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion. One  important  element  of  ovir  suc- 
cess in  these  agricultural  appraisals  was 
the  great  help  of  the  farm  advisers  of  the 
Farm  Extension  Bureau  of  the  University 
of  California,  whose  services  were  given 
to  us  without  charge  except  actual  ex- 
penses. The  personal  property  damage 
claims  there  have  proceeded  so  far  that  I 
believe  that  I  may  safely  say  that  I 
expect  all  of  these  hundreds  of  claims  to 
be  settled  without  one  case  in  court. 
Even  the  death  cases — which  are,  of 
course,  the  most  difficult  to  appraise — 
are  being  settled  so  rapidly,  and  satis- 
factorily, that  I  am  extremely  hopeful 
that  no  more  suits  will  be  necessary, 
excepting  the  small  group  before  referred 
to,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  surviving 
claimants  are  scattered  throughout  the 
country  and  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to 
negotiate  with  them. 

I  have  taken  much  of  your  time  and 
will  not  impose  upon  you  by  going  into 
the  many  intricate  legal  problems  that 
have  presented  themselves.  I  may  sum- 
marize this  phase  of  it  by  saying  that 
there  has  been  almost  as  much  legal 
debris  removed  as  the  other  kind.  You 
will  be  interested,  however,  in  a  brief  , 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  this  \ 
great  financial  problem  has  been  met. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  money 
needed  for  restoration  work  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  clean-up  to  the  building  of 
houses,  together  with  the  tremendous  pay- 
roll needed  to  keep  up  the  complete 
organization  which  we  required,  was  met 
by  money  advanced  by  the  Harbor  De- 
partment and  the  Bureau  of  Power  and 
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Light.  This  roughly  approximated  $2,- 
000,000.  The  larger  problem  was  that  of 
financing  the  payment  of  damages  to  the 
claimants  themselves.  This  will  run  into 
millions,  the  total  amount  of  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  accurately  determined. 
We  found  an  old  statute  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  bonds  by  the  legislative  body, 
without  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  meet 
judgments  obtained  against  the  City. 
This  was  the  statute  used  by  the  City  of 
Long  Beach  in  the  Empire  Day  disaster 
cases.  The  statute  contains  another 
provision  which  we  felt  was  sufficient  to 
meet  obligations  of  a  tort  origin  based 
upon  compromise  settlements,  even 
though  not  reduced  to  judgment.  This 
was  taken  up  in  great  detail  with  our 
New  York  bond  attorneys  and  they  gave 
their  complete  approval  to  the  plan.  We 
were  unable  to  find  any  record  of  a  pre- 
vious use  of  the  statute  in  this  manner 
and  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  work  out 
a  step-by-step  detailed  procedure.  This 
has  been  done,  and  the  first  block  of 
bonds  amounting  to  one-half  million  dol- 
lars was  sold  this  week,  on  the  basis  of 


4iyi%  interest,  with  an  $8,000.00  prem- 
ium— which  I  think  was  the  only  remain- 
ing step  necessary  to  write  the  word 
success  upon  our  complete  plan. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  me  in  the 
time  allotted  this  morning  to  give  you 
more  than  a  sketchy  story  of  our  experi- 
ence in  meeting  this  great  problem.  In 
its  presentation  of  new  and  intricate  legal 
problems,  in  its  human  interest  appeal,  in 
the  innumerable  obstacles,  great  and 
small,  of  a  practical  nature,  in  the  very 
fact  of  its  tremendous  volume,  it  has  been 
to  us  the  subject  of  overwhelming  inter- 
est. To  me,  however,  the  greatest  source 
of  satisfaction  arises  from  the  fact  that 
this  great  city  of  ours,  rich  and  strong 
and  courageous  and  powerful  though  she 
is,  proved  herself  in  this  great  trial  to  be 
gentle  enough,  and  fair  enough,  and 
christian  enough  to  say  to  the  world: 

"In  this  time  of  needed  action  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  looks  primarily  for  its 
guidance  to  that  law  which  is  greater  than 
all  laws  of  all  times  put  together — 'what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  you  even  so  to  them'." 


THE  ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  MAINTAINING 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Walter  M.  Dickie,  M.  D.,  Director,  Department  of  Public  Health, 

State  of  California 


It  is  not  easy  to  place  a  definite  mone- 
tary value  upon  human  life.  Economists 
and  statisticians  have  made  many  esti- 
mates of  this  value,  and  with  a  wide 
degree  of  variation.  The  United  States 
Conservation  Commission,  in  1909,  esti- 
mated the  value  of  a  new  -born  baby  at 
$90.00,  and  the  average  economic  value 
of  a  resident  of  the  United  States  at 
$2,900.  This  estimate  was  reached  after 
many  years  of  study  by  some  of  the 
foremost  economists  in  America.     It  will 


be  remembered  that  Professor  Irving 
Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Vitality  Division  of  the 
United  States  Conservation  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  which  made  an  exhaustive 
report,  of  such  a  sound  character  that, 
tor  general  purposes,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  standard  today.  While  it  is 
probable  that  the  estimated  value  of 
$2,900  for  an  average  human  being  in 
this  country,  at  the  present  time,  is  too 
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low,  owing  to  the  changes  hi  our  economic 
conditions  which  have  occurred  since 
1909,  the  estimate  is  most  conservative 
and,  for  present  purposes,  there  can  be 
no  gross  error  in  accepting  a  monetary 
value  of  34,000  upon  the  Hfe  of  the 
average  CaUfornian.  The  State  Registrar 
of  Cahfornia,  Mr.  L.  E.  Ross,  in  1922 
made  an  estimate  based  upon  the  average 
wages  that  then  prevailed,  and  he  found 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  the  net 
prospective  earnings  of  a  Californian 
reached  a  maximum  of  $5,000.  This 
point  represents  a  peak  in  the  curve  of 
human  value  at  all  ages.  He  found  that 
after  sixty  the  average  human  being 
becomes  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset. 
Typhoid  Fever 
As  is  well  known,  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  California,  and  in  many 
other  states,  in  the  control  of  the  pre- 
ventable diseases.  Typhoid  fever  repre- 
sents one  of  the  diseases  which  has  been 
reduced  in  prevalence  very  greatly.  In 
1906,  more  than  32  Californians  out  of  a 
hundred  thousand  in  the  population  died 
of  this  disease.  In  1927,  only  2  Cali- 
fornians out  of  every  hundred  thousand 
died  of  this  disease.  If  there  had  been 
no  advances  made  in  the  control  of 
typhoid  fever  in  California,  if  the  same 
rate  of  death  that  prevailed  in  1906  had 
prevailed  in  1927,  there  would  have  been 
1,364  deaths  from  this  disease,  instead  of 
109,  the  number  which  actually  occurred. 
This  means  that  since  1906,  in  Cali- 
fornia, 15,000  lives  have  been  saved  from 
death  by  typhoid  fever  alone.  Using 
$4,000  as  the  average  monetary  value  of 
the  human  being,  this  means  that  $6,- 
000,000  has  been  saved  through  the  pre- 
vention of  deaths  from  this  largely  pre- 
ventable disease.  The  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  spent  officially  in  the  direct 
prevention  of  typhoid  fever  is  decidedly 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  huge 
sum  of  money  that  has  been  saved  in  this 
state    through    the    application    of    pre- 


ventive measures  upon   this  single  com- 
municable disease. 

There  were  684  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
in  California  last  year.  It  is  believed 
that  the  average' cost  of  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever  is  at  least  $1,000.  Hospital  fees, 
physicians'  and  nurses'  services,  and  loss 
of  wages  would  undoubtedly  bring  this 
loss  to  more  than  $1,000.  It  is  probable 
that  the  cost  of  the  illness  alone,  without 
considering  the  monetary  loss  of  wages, 
would  average  at  least  $1,000.  This 
means  that  in  1927  typhoid  fever  cost 
the  individuals,  or  the  agencies  which 
cared  for  them,  at  least  $684,000.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  typhoid  fever  is 
at  least  85  per  cent  preventable,  and 
that  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  was 
lost  to  Californians  last  year  through 
sickness  from  typhoid  fever.  This  would 
indicate  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  control  of  this 
disease,  there  is  need  for  still  further 
activity  and  more  intensive  effort  to  hold 
typhoid  fever  in  check.  A  loss  of  halt  a 
million  dollars  during  a  single  year  in 
any  big  business  concern  would  cause 
alarm,  and  would  require  many  confer- 
ences and  much  deliberation  for  the  de- 
vising of  plans  to  stop  such  a  loss. 

To  the  credit  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  our  municipal  water  supplies,  it  may  | 
be  stated,  definitely,  that  there  has  been 
no  epidemic  of  water-borne  typhoid  fever 
reported  in  California  during  the  past 
four  years.  Nearly  all  typhoid  fever  in 
California  is  milk-borne.  If  the  same 
rigid  supervision  were  maintained  over 
milk  supplies  as  is  maintained  over  public 
water  supplies,  typhoid  fever  in  Cali- 
fornia would  hardly  be  worth  considering. 
It  would  seem  that  the  time  must  come 
soon  when  individuals  and  business  con- 
cerns who  supply  infected  milk  for  human 
consumption  will  be  subjected  to  the 
same  liability  that  holds  for  purveyors  of 
polluted  public  water  supplies.  Court 
decision    after    court    decision    has    held, 
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without  reserve,  to  the  principle  that  a 
corporation  or  municipality  which  sup- 
plies infected  water  to  consumers,  causing 
illness,  is  liable  for  any  civil  damages 
that  may  occur  as  a  result.  While  Cali- 
fornia's record  in  the  control  of  typhoid 
fever  is  remarkable  and  enviable  from 
every  point  of  view,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  have  not  done  all  that  may  be 
possible  to  protect  the  people  of  this 
state  from  this  preventable  disease,  and 
that,  until  we  establish  a  rigid  control  of 
all  milk  supplies  we  must  expect  these 
losses  in  money,  pain,  anxiety  and  death. 
Tuberculosis 
In  1906,  more  than  225  out  of  every 
one  hundred  thousand  individuals  resid- 
ing in  California  died  of  tuberculosis. 
Since  1906,  this  rate  has  been  cut  almost 
in  half,  and  in  1927  there  were  only  140 
residents  of  California  out  of  every  one 
hundred  thousand  in  the  population  who 
died  of  tuberculosis.  There  are  many 
factors  that  have  entered  into  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  in  Cali- 
fornia, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  better 
care  provided  by  the  counties.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  California  can  never 
have  as  low  a  tuberculosis  death  rate  as 
that  which  prevails  in  many  of  the  other 
states;  this  is  the  penalty  that  we  pay 
for  possessing  an  enviable  climate.  About 
7  per  cent  of  all  tuberculosis  deaths  oc- 
curring annually  in  California  are  in  indi- 
viduals who  have  resided  in  this  state 
for  less  than  one  year,  and  27  per  cent  of 
tuberculosis  deaths  are  in  persons  who 
have  resided  in  California  from  one  to 
four  years.  It  is  customary  for  physicians 
in  many  other  states  to  send  their 
patients  to  the  Pacific  southwest,  even 
when  their  cases  are  in  an  advanced 
stage.  As  a  result,  large  numbers  ot  indi- 
viduals come  to  California  only  to  die 
within  a  short  time  after  their  arrival. 
For  this  reason,  California  has  a  higher 
tuberculosis  death  rate  than  most  other 
states    of    the    Union.      In    1927,    there 


were  nearly  6,000  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis in  California.  This  represents  a 
huge  loss  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  for 
most  deaths  from  this  disease  occur  at  the 
most  productive  period  of  life.  Using 
$4,000  as  the  average  monetary  value  of 
the  human  being,  these  6,000  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  represent  a  monetary  loss 
of  no  less  than  $24,000,000  and  if  we  use 
the  figure  of  $5,000  as  the  average 
valuation  of  human  life,  which  is  probably 
a  more  reasonable  figure  to  use  under 
present  conditions  and  for  a  disease  which 
exacts  its  toll  in  the  prime  of  the  indi- 
vidual's life,  we  would  have  a  total  loss 
of  $30,000,000  from  tuberculosis  last 
year.  President  Roosevelt's  Conserva- 
tion Commission  in  1909  stated  that 
tuberculosis  is  seventy-five  per  cent  pre- 
ventable. This  means  that  tuberculosis 
in  California  last  year  caused  an  economic 
loss  ot  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two 
and  a  half  million  dollars. 
Malaria 
Malaria  is  another  disease  which  the 
same  conservation  commission  estimated 
as  80  per  cent  preventable.  It  causes 
relatively  few  deaths,  but  many  thousands 
of  persons  are  continually  disabled  by  it. 
There  were  only  58  cases  of  malaria  re- 
ported in  California  last  year,  and  there 
were  but  15  deaths.  Most  cases  of  this 
disease  that  were  reported  came  into  Cali- 
fornia from  other  states.  There  are,  at 
the  present  time,  only  a  few  limited  areas 
in  California  where  malaria  is  known  to 
be  endemic.  It  is  true  that  many  cases 
of  the  disease  are  not  reported  because 
they  are  not  seen  by  any  physician,  health 
officer,  or  other  individual  who  might 
report  such  cases.  A  large  amount  of 
work  in  mosquito  and  malaria  control 
has  been  accomplished  in  California  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  and  we  are  justi- 
fied in  crediting  these  community  accom- 
plishments with  the  saving  of  vast  sums 
of  money  to  Californians.  In  1909,  the 
loss  from  death,  sickness,  loss  of  wages. 
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and  depreciation  in  land  values  from 
malaria  in  California  was  estimated  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  at  that  time, 
as  $2,820,000.  It  is  impossible  today  to 
find  any  such  loss  from  malaria  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  accomplishment  in  the  con- 
trol of  this  disease  stands  out  con- 
spicuously as  a  shining  example  of  the 
wise  financial  policy  in  spending  money  ju- 
diciously for  the  control  of  a  communi- 
cable disease.  It  is  true  that  these  ex- 
penditures must  be  made  continually  if 
results  are  to  be  accomplished  and  main- 
tained, but,  compared  with  the  huge 
losses  that  occur  when  a  disease  of  this 
sort  is  allowed  to  run  uncontrolled,  the 
small  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  for 
preventive  purposes  can  be  considered 
only  as  insurance,  and  the  wisdom  of 
carrying  reasonable  insurance  against  con- 
tingencies of  loss  can  never  be  ques- 
tioned. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
in  1909,  issued  a  bulletin  entitled  "Grow- 
ing Humans."  The  statement  was  made 
that  the  total  annual  loss  from  prevent- 
able diseases  at  that  time  was  estimated 
at  more  than  $70,000,000.  The  annual 
preventable  loss  from  tuberculosis,  alone, 
was  estimated  at  more  than  $30,000,000. 
We  have  made  progress  during  the 
twenty  years  that  have  passed  since 
"Growing  Humans"  was  published,  and, 
in  proportion  to  our  population,  these 
losses  have  been  reduced  greatly.  There 
is  need  for  the  incessant  application  of 
control  measures,  however,  if  we  are  to 
keep  up  this  good  record.  The  continued 
support  of  the  state,  the  municipalities 
and  the  counties  is  absolutely  essential. 

It  may  seem  sordid  to  some  who  are 
here  to  express  the  sacred  and  tragic 
things  of  life  in  terms  of  mere  money 
values.  In  this  commercial  age,  however, 
we  are  obliged  to  deal  with  a  problem 
as  important  as  is  that  of  the  control  of 


communicable  diseases  in  a  practical  and 
business-like  manner.  Any  state,  any 
city,  or  any  country  that  permits  the 
neglectful  sacrifice  of  human  lives  within 
its  borders  willingly  sanctions  a  tremen- 
dous economic  loss.  The  money  that 
may  be  spent  in  prevention  belongs  only 
in  the  category  of  insurance.  The  man 
whose  house  burns  and  who  carries  no 
insurance  to  cover  the  loss  receives  scant 
sympathy  from  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
community  that  finds  itself  suffering 
from  disastrous  economic  losses,  loss  of 
prestige  and  commercial  standing  as  a 
result  of  an  epidemic  of  a  preventable 
disease  must  expect  to  receive  only  con- 
demnation from  those  communities  that 
provide  definite  insurance  against  the  oc- 
currence of  such  an  epidemic.  In  financ- 
ing an  adequate  health  conservation 
policy,  every  community  in  California 
should  consider  the  economic  value  of 
human  life.  Our  whole  progress  depends 
upon  our  health;  without  health  there  is  , 
nothing.  The  provision  of  every  logical  | 
and  reasonable  safeguard  to  the  health 
of  the  people  is  the  duty  of  every  govern- 
ing body.  With  the  continued  support 
of  public  officials,  the  health  departments 
of  California  will  be  able,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  to  save  sums  that  are  almost 
unbelievable  in  their  vastness.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  public  health  is  a  business 
proposition,  aside  from  any  emotional 
appeal  that  life  saving  may  make.  Death 
is  a  tragedy;  health  is  a  joy;  but  life 
itself  is  largely  a  business  proposition, 
after  all. 

Dr.  Dickie  submitted  a  table  showing 
financial  losses  due  to  preventable  deaths. 
The  losses  in  1922  were  compared  with 
those  of  1927.  The  loss  in  1922  was 
stated  to  be  $22,822,976.  In  1927  this 
loss  had  been  reduced  to  $21,137,410. 
The  loss  by  death  was  computed  upon 
net  prospective  earnings  discounted  at 
four  per  cent  compound  interest. 
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Exchange  Compensation  From  Telephone  Tolls 

Ernest  J.  Mendel 

Telephone  Analyst,  Accountant,  Consultant. 

Auditor  for  Oklahoma-Arkansas  Telephone  Company,  Poteau,  Oklahoma. 


(This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
that  are  being  prepared  for  exclusive 
publication  in  the  "Pacific  Municipali- 
ties.") 

In  the  first  article  in  this  series  which 
appeared  in  these  columns  in  the  August 
issue,  a  bird's-eye  view  was  given  of  the 
toll  business,  and  in  a  general  way,  its 
relation  to  the  exchange,  whether  or  not 
the  exchange  was  independently  or  Bell 
owned. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  two- 
fold. First,  we  will  take  up  a  resume  of 
toll  division  made  between  the  Bell  and 
Independent  Companies,  so  as  to  give 
you  an  insight  into  the  inner  workings  of 
the  telephone  industry  about  which  those 
who  are  not  directly  connected  know  so 
little  at  this  time. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  discussion 
concerns  itself  with  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation that  is  due  the  exchange  for  the 
facilities  furnished  and  work  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  toll  business,  and 
whether  or  not  the  toll  business  should 
be  considered  on  the  board-to-board  or 
station-to-station  method  of  settlement. 

The  next  installment  in  this  series  will 
deal  with  a  similar  discussion,  as  will  be 
started  in  the  latter  part  of  this  one. 

Toll  Divlsions  Throughout  the 

Country 
This,  in  itself,  is  a  broad  subject  about 
which  much  could  be  written,  but  it  will 
only  be  touched  on  at  this  time,  in  order 
to  show  its  relationship  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  exchange  compensation  from  toll. 
However,  in  the  files  of  the  writer  will  be 


found  detailed  information  from  every 
section  of  the  country,  organized  and 
kept  in  the  greatest  detail.  The  readers 
of  this  article,  if  interested,  are  invited  to 
write  to  the  address  shown  at  the  top 
of  this  article  for  any  information  he  or 
she  may  want  on  this  subject,  and  if  the 
writer  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  it,  he 
will  more  than  gladly  fill  the  request 
promptly.- 

In  the  case  of  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone  Company  versus  the  South- 
western Bell  Telephone  Company  before 
the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission, 
Cause  No.  8417  and  Order  No.  4447, 
the  Plaintiff  prepared  an  exhibit  with 
much  care  and  in  considerable  detail 
concerning  the  division  of  the  toll  revenue 
between  the  Bell  and  various  inde- 
pendent companies  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  This  was  done  to  show  the  Com- 
mission that  there  was  no  uniformity,  no 
standardized  practice,  and  no  regularity 
of  ascertaining  what  the  toll  division 
should  be  between  any  two  companies. 
It  was  also  done  to  show  that  regardless 
of  the  Bell's  boast  that  the  Oklahoma 
Independent  Companies  receive  the  high- 
est commissions  of  any  independent  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  that  there 
was  at  least  one  company  in  the  United 
States  that  received  more  money  from 
the  Bell  than  did  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone  Company.  Namely,  Monte- 
zuma Telephone  Company,  in  Georgia. 
(Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia,  File 
No.  12639.) 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  stated 
here  and  now   that   what   Frederick   W. 
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Taylor,  at  Midvale  Steel  Company,  did 
for  industry  during  the  early  eighties 
someone  is  going  to  be  able  to  do  for  the 
telephone  industry  with  regards  to  the 
proper  and  equitable  allocation  of  toll 
revenue  and  expense  to  the  toll  and 
exchange  plants  of  the  various  telephone 
exchanges  throughout  the  country. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  Oklahoma 
Case  above  referred  to,  the  Defendant 
prepared  a  detailed  exhibit  of  charts  and 
in  explanation  of  which  much  was  said 
in  the  record  concerning  all  the  various 
toll  settlements  between  the  Bell  and 
independent  companies  throughout  the 
country  and  it  was  all  tendered  by  the 
Bell  to  show  that  the  compensation  paid 
to  independents  by  the  Bell  Company  in 
Oklahoma  was  higher  than  paid  in  other 
states. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman,  the  morning 
Oklahoma  City  newspaper,  in  one  of  its 
issues  during  this  protracted,  ten-day 
hearing  before  the  Commission,  came  out 
with  an  article  headed  as  follows:  "Bell 
Company  Defends  Rate — Amount  Paid 
Independents  said  to  be  Higher  than  in 
Adjoining  States." 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  thousands 
of  little  independent  companies  through- 
out the  United  States  are  clamoring  for 
an  equitable  division  of  toll  revenue,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  independent  industry  at 
the  time  were  upon  this  case.  It  is  a 
shame  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  place  a 
copy  of  this  newspaper  article  in  the 
hands  of  every  independent  company  in 
the  United  States,  because  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  given  them  something  to 
think  about. 

In  this  connection,  what  does  it  matter 
how  much  effort  and  trouble  the  Bell 
went  to,  to  show  that  the  Oklahoma  inde- 
pendents were  getting  the  highest  com- 
pensation from  toll  than  any  other  state, 
if,  as  was  shown  by  the  Plaintiff  that 
during  the  year  1927  its  toll  business  with 


the  Bell  was  operated  at  a  loss  of  some- 
thing like  $2,000.00  when  in  reality  it 
should  have  been  operated  at  a  profit, 
same  as  the  Bell  Company  operates  their 
business. 

Now,  if  the  Oklahoma  Companies  as  a 
whole  receive  the  highest  compensation 
and  the  Plaintiff  in  this  case,  as  above 
stated,  operated  the  toll  business  for 
1927  at  a  loss,  then,  what  must  be  the 
conditions  of  the  businesses  of  the  thou- 
sands of  little  independents  in  other  states 
who  do  not  receive  as  much  commission 
as  the  Oklahoma  Independents? 

Just  one  little  observation,  with  regards 
the  Oklahoma  Contract  between  the  Bell 
and  Independents,  it  was  established  in 
1915.  Over  thirteen  years  ago,  when 
operating  expenses  were  much  lower  than 
they  are  now  and  the  practice  of  reversing 
a  station-to-station  call  was  not  then  in 
effect.  (This  practice  of  reversing  a 
station-to-station  call  was  inaugurated 
two  years  ago  by  the  Bell  and  is  cutting 
a  bigger  and  bigger  hole  in  the  revenues 
of  the  independent  telephone  companies, 
because  the  independents  as  a  rule  only 
operate  in  the  small  towns  and  the  calls 
are  for  the  most  part  placed  from  the 
small  independently  operated  towns  to 
the  large  Bell  toll  centers.) 

It  is  high  time  for  a  new  and  more 
equitable  toll  contract  to  be  worked  out 
between  the  companies  in  Oklahoma,  as 
well  as  in  other  states.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  the  litigation  before  referred 
to  in  the  case  of  the  Oklahoma-i\rkansas 
Telephone  Company  versus  the  South- 
western Bell  Telephone  Company.  Yet, 
the  decision  handed  ciown  in  this  case  on 
October  1,  1928,  by  the  Corporation 
Commission  continued  to  make  perma- 
nent this  old,  obsolete,  1915  contract. 
It  might  be  here  stated  that  the  Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Company,  the  Plaintiff 
in  this  case,  has  already  taken  steps  to 
appeal  this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Oklahoma. 
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Long  Lines  Companies  Admit  that  Ex- 
changes Either  Their  Own  or  Inde- 
pendently Owned  Are  Entitled  to  Some 
Compensation  from  the  Toll  Business. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  of  this  series,  this  subject 
was  somewhat  discussed.  Therefore,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  certain 
things  in  that  article  that  might  appear 
in  this  article  under  this  heading.  How- 
ever, however  well  the  long  lines  com- 
panies would  like  to  get  away  with  the 
idea  of  not  allowing  the  exchange  any 
compensation  on  the  toll  business  on  the 
theory  that  the  exchange  subscribers' 
monthly  rental  pays  for  all  this.  Yet, 
the  records  of  various  rate  cases  as  well 
as  the  terms  of  different  contracts  in 
effect  between  the  companies  regarding 
toll  division  show  that  it  is  a  conceded 
fact  that  an  exchange  is  entitled  to  some 
compensation  in  connection  with  toll 
business.  The  big  question  is,  on  what 
basis  or  theory  of  allocation  is  correct. 
The  Bell  Company  up  to  this  time,  both 
in  dealings  with  regards  to  its  rate  cases 
for  its  own  exchanges  as  well  as  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Independent  Companies 
have  always  maintained  that  the  board- 
to-board  theory  was  correct  and  proper 
and  have  even  advanced  such  fantastic 
arguments  in  its  support,  as  to  state  if 
the  station-to-station  basis  or  theory  was 
used,  then,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
as  many  toll  rates  as  there  are  telephones 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  are  now 
over  18,000,000  telephones  in  the  United 
States,  which  would  mean  that  there 
would  have  to  be  over  18,000,000  toll 
rates,  but  to  get  into  the  absurdity  of  this 
Bell  contention  would  lead  us  astray  at 
this  time  into  a  subject  which  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  article. 
In  the  testimony  of  the  case  between 
the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  the  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  now  pending  for  decision 
in  the  Federal  Court,  with  regards  to  a 


physical  connection  between  the  lines  of 
the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  Company  which 
run  from  Poteau,  Oklahoma,  to  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  and  have  been  con- 
nected to  the  Bell  board  at  Fort  Smith 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  were  in  daily 
use  all  that  time,  were  secretly  and  sur- 
reptitiously cut  off  from  service  by  the 
Bell  Company  at  Fort  Smith  on  Sunday 
morning,  January  22,  1928,  without  the 
permission  or  authority  of  any  court  or 
commission  in  the  land. 

In  this  case,  tor  the  Bell  Company,  the 
same  lawyers  and  same  witnesses  were 
used  as  in  the  toll  division  case  between 
these  two  companies,  previously  referred 
to. 

The  Bell  Company,  through  its  wit- 
nesses and  lawyers,  in  the  toll  division 
case  in  Oklahoma,  contended  stoutly  for 
the  board-to-board  theory,  yet,  the  same 
witnesses  and  the  same  attorneys  before 
the  Federal  Court,  in  order  to  show  why 
the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  Company's  toll 
lines  should  not  be  connected  (recon- 
nected) came  out  flat-footedly  for  the 
station-to-station  basis,  claiming  that  if 
the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  lines  were  used 
to  Fort  Smith  the  Bell  Company  would 
not  receive  compensation  for  the  use  of 
its  facilities  between  its  Fort  Smith  cen- 
tral office  and  its  Fort  Smith  subscribers 
telephones,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  station-to-station  theory,  which 
is  the  only  correct  and  equitable  basis  of 
allocating  the  toll  revenue  and  expenses 
between  the  long  lines  and  the  exchanges. 

This  reversal  of  position  of  the  Bell 
Company  is  typical  of  their  tactics  in 
litigated  matters.  It  shows  two  things: 
First,  how  a  large  company  like  the  Bell 
will  reverse  themselves  and  take  what- 
ever side  in  the  matter  best  suits  their 
immediate  needs  and  ends.  Second,  that 
even  the  Bell  Company  after  having 
stood  for  the  board-to-board  theory  for 
over  50  years,  since  the  telephone  has 
been  invented,  has  come  to  realize  and 
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admit  in  open  court  that  the  station-to- 
station  basis  is  the  correct  method  of  toll 
allocation. 

To  How  Much  Compensation  Is  the  Ex- 
change Entitled? 

This  discussion  will  be  started  at  this 
time  and  will  be  continued  next  time. 
However,  the  answer  to  the  big  question 
is  not  available  to  the  writer  at  this  time, 
because  it  is  the  duty  of  courts  in  render- 
ing the  decisions  in  yet  untried  rate  cases 
and  toll  division  cases  that  the  answer 
will  be  finally  given.  However,  if  the 
writer  is  in  the  least  way  successful  in 
giving  a  new  thought  to  attorneys  and 
other  city  officials,  whose  duty  it  will  be 
in  the  yet  untried  cases  to  go  into  this 
matter  of  exchange  compensation  to  toll 
when  the  time  comes,  then  the  writer 
will  feel  that  he  has  been  successful  in  the 
mission  of  these  articles. 

In  a  letter  received  from  a  City  At- 
torney whose  duty  it  is  at  this  time  to 
assist  his  city  in  combating  a  telephone 
exchange  rate  Increase,  he  states  that  "As 
it  now  stands,  we  are  credited  merely 
with  but  20%  of  the  originated  toll,  and 
so  far  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  how 
the  balance  of  the  80%  is  allocated." 

This  is  a  problem  that  has  worried 
hundreds  of  other  City  Attorneys  in 
similar  circumstances,  because  it  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained  just  how  much  com- 
pensation the  exchange  is  entitled  to  in 
regards  to  the  toll  business. 

Let  us  ask  this  question.  Why  should 
the  long  Jines  company  arbitrarily  set  the 
exchange  compensation  at  20%  of  the 
originated  business?  As  long  as  they 
were  setting  an  arbitrary  figure,  why  did 
they  not  set  it  at  15%  or  25%  or  27%,  or 
some  other  figure?  Why  do  the  long 
lines  company  set  the  compensation  at 
20%  in  one  locality  and  27%  in  some 
other  locality?  Why  do  they  say  that 
the  exchange  is  only  entitled  to  compen- 
sation on  the  business  it  originates,  when 


in  reality  the  exchange  should  also  receive 
compensation  for  the  business  it  termi- 
nates, as  well  as  originates?  These  are 
some  ot  the  questions  we  might  well 
ponder,  a  while,  on  at  this  time. 

Here  is  an  illuminating  decision  of  a 
rate  case  in  South  Carolina,  (Re  Rock 
Hill  Teleph.  Co.  Order  No.  425,  P.  U.  R. 
1928D  No.  4)  wherein  it  was  decided  that 
there  would  be  no  apportionment  of 
long  distance  service  made,  that  the  ex- 
change in  connection  with  the  service 
rendered  over  the  long  distance  lines  is 
far  more  valuable  than  that  rendered  by 
the  toll  lines. 

This  is  a  contrary  ruling,  but  it  certainly 
looks  like  there  is  one  Commission  in  the 
United  States  that  is  beginning  to  see  the 
light.  Let  us  hope  the  other  Commis- 
sions will  follow  suit,  as  it  seems  only  fair 
that  the  exchange  creating  the  toll  busi- 
ness, for  which  it  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  expense  in  so  doing,  should 
derive  the  entire  benefit  of  its  toll  collec- 
tions, instead  of  just  a  small  percentage 
of  them,  as  is  now  generally  the  case. 

In  the  Fort  Smith  rate  case  (Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  October 
term  1925,  No.  151)  it  was  brought  out 
by  the  city  in  resisting  this  rate  increase 
as  follows:  "Also  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  motions  the  telephone  operators  in 
Fort  Smith  made  in  handling  the  ex- 
change business  and  the  toll  business, 
and  thereby  increasing  the  allocation  of 
expense  to  the  exchange  business,  the 
Company  reduced  its  net  return  from 
359,564.00  for  the  year  ending  October 
31,  1922,  to  $53,087.81  for  ^the  year 
ending  July  1,  1923  (R.  196,  489).  The 
Company  further  added  $60,000.00  worth 
of  new  construction  tor  the  first  six 
months  of  1923,  and  sold  an  old  building, 
leaving  a  net  addition  to  the  plant  of 
approximately  $35,000.00  (R.  255). 

What  has  counting  the  number  of 
motions  of  the  telephone  operators  to  do 
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with  the  allocation  of  expense,  when  in 
reality  it's  ti7ne  and  the  use  of  facilities 
that  the  telephone  company  sells  the  user 
in  the  purchase  of  long  distance  and  not 
the  counting  of  the  motions  of  the 
operator. 

Why  wasn't  this  allocation  made  as  it 
should  have  been,  and  that  is,  instead 
of  taking  the  number  of  motions  of  the 
operator,  take  the  time  of  the  operator 
together  with  the  time  that  the  facilities 
were  used.  This  sounds  more  logical 
and  more  nearly  correct,  does  it  not  ? 
This  would  be  the  correct  basis  of  a  true 
analysis  for  determining  the  cost  of  ren- 
dering the  toll  business  to  the  exchange. 
This,  too,  will  be  discussed  in  a  subse- 
quent article. 

Now,  let  us  make  just  one  more  obser- 
vation on  the  just  quoted  data  from  the 
Fort  Smith  case,  and  that  is  that  after 
the  motions  were  counted,  the  exchange 
expense  was  immediately  increased.  Why 
couldn't  the  toll  expense  have  been  in- 
creased just  as  well,  or  at  least  in  propor- 
tion?   Think  that  over. 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  brief  of  the 
City  of  Fort  Smith,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  ac- 
countant who  had  it  in  charge  to  repre- 
sent the  city  in  this  litigation,  did  not 
understand  how  the  Bell  Company 
worked  out  their  allocation  of  the  toll 
expense,  by  counting  the  number  of 
motions  of  the  operator.  This  verifies 
what  was  said  in  the  last  article  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  vital  subject  of 
allocating  toll  revenue  and  expense  is 
little  understood  by  attorneys  and  engi- 
neers and  accountants  whose  duty  it  is 
to  resist  telephone  rate  increases  at  this 
time. 

Before  the  Corporation  Commission  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  1921  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  en- 
tered a  petition  for  authority  to  increase 
rates  tor  telephone  service  in  each  of  its 
several  exchanges  in  the  State.    The  fol- 


lowing illuminating  information  with  re- 
gards to  toll  business  and  allocating  of 
the  toll  revenue  was  brought  to  light. 
It  is  here  being  quoted  because  it  shows 
the  unfair  treatment  accorded  the  Bell 
Company  by  its  parent  Company,  the 
A.  T.  &  T.  Co.,  as  well  as  the  unfair 
treatment  accorded  the  subscribers  of  the 
various  exchanges  of  the  Bell  Company, 
by  the  Bell  Company,  in  asking  them  for 
a  higher  rate  when  in  reality  they  should 
have  received  at  least  a  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  increased  revenue,  which  thev 
needed  to  operate,  from  their  parent 
Company  in  the  nature  of  a  better  toll 
division  and  not  from  the  people  in  the 
nature  of  higher  exchange  rentals. 

"These  subsidiary  companies  are  the 
pioneers  in  developing  and  extending 
local  telephone  service,  which  in  turn 
develops  business  for  the  long  distance 
trunk  lines.  They  not  only  develop  the 
business  for  the  long  distance  trunk  lines 
and  furnish  facilities  which  put  the  tele- 
phone user  in  touch  with  the  A.  T.  &  T. 
long  distance  lines,  but  the  subsidiary 
companies  actually  perform  all  the  operat- 
ing services  for  the  parent  company. 
Mr.  Hoxsey,  page  337: 

"  'Q.  The  A.  T.  &  T.  Co.  does  not 
have  any  operating  expenses  whatever 
with  respect  to  its  North  Carolina  business 
except  the  maintenance  of  its  lines  in  the 
State,  does  it? 

A.     It   has   the   maintenance  of  its 
lines. 

"  'Q.  All  the  handling  of  the  business 
is  done  by  the  Bell  or  the  independent 
companies? 

"  A.     Yes,  sir.' 

"With  a  nation-wide  organization  of 
subsidiary  companies,  operating  on  the 
same  general  plan,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
only  service  performed  by  the  A.  T.  & 
T.  Co.,  with  respect  to  toll  messages  is  in 
the  mere  ownership  and  maintenance  of 
the  long  distance  wires.  The  local  prop- 
erties are  owned  and  all  other  services 
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are  performed  and  expenses  borne  by  the 
subsidiary  company.  With  this  concep- 
tion of  the  service  in  mind,  let's  inquire 
into  the  division  of  revenue  earned  for  so 
much  of  the  toll  business  as  is  handled 
over  the  wires  of  the  A.  T.  &  T.  Co. 

"The  revenue  collected  by  the  Bell 
exchanges  for  1920  in  this  State,  for  mes- 
sages going  over  the  A.  T.  &  T.  Co. 
wires,  was  $150,855.00,  and  similar  reve- 
nue originating  with  independent  com- 
panies in  this  State  was  $77,581.00, 
total  $228,436.00.  Of  the  $150,855.00 
for  messages  handled  by  Bell  exchanges, 
the  Bell  received  $18,992.00,  and  the 
American  received  $131,863.00.  For 
furnishing  all  the  local  facilities  and  all 


the  operating  costs  the  Bell  received 
12^  per  cent  of  the  revenue,  and  for 
mere  ownership  and  maintenance  of  the 
connecting  long  distance  wires  the  A.  T. 
&  T.  Co.  received  87^  per  cent  of  the 
revenue.  The  Bell  Company  furnished 
all  the  facilities  and  operating  expenses 
at  each  end  of  the  line,  for  messages 
originating  and  terminating  within  its 
territory,  and  if  the  message  terminates 
outside  of  its  territory,  its  performance 
is  equivalent  to  furnishing  all  the  facilities 
and  operating  costs  at  each  end  of  the 
line,  for  it  furnishes  without  any  compen- 
sation the  property  and  services  for 
handling  messages  inbound  from  points 
bevond  its  territory. " 


Cities  Represented  at  the  San  Bernardino  Convention 


The  following  municipalities  sent  ac- 
credited representatives  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  at  San  Bernardino: 

Alameda,  Alhambra,  Anaheim,  Ar- 
cadia, Auburn,  Azusa. 

Bakersfield,  Beaumont,  Berkeley,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Brawley,  Burbank,  Burlin- 
game. 

Calipatria,  Chino,  Chula  Vista,  Coa- 
linga,  Compton,  Corona,  Coronado,  Cul- 
ver City. 

Davis,  Downey. 

El  Centre,  El  Segundo. 

Fresno,  FuUerton. 

Gilroy,  Glendale,  Glendora. 

Hanford,  Hayward,  Hermosa  Beach, 
Huntington     Beach,    Huntington    Park. 

Inglewood,  Imperial. 

King  City. 

Laguna  Beach,  La  Mesa,  La  Habra, 
Lemoore,  Lindsay,  Livermore,  Long 
Beach,  Los  Angeles. 

Madera,  Manteca,  Martinez,  Merced, 


Monrovia,  Montebello,  Monterey,  Moun- 
tain View. 

Newport  Beach. 

Oakland,  Oceanside,  Ojai,  Ontario,  Or- 
land. 

Palo  Alto,  Pasadena,  Petaluma,  Pitts- 
burg, Pomona. 

Red  Bluff,  Redding,  Redlands,  Re- 
dondo  Beach,  Redwood  City,  Rialto, 
Richmond,  Riverside. 

Sacramento,  Salinas,  San  Anselmo,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Carlos,  San  Diego,  San 
Fernando,  San  Francisco,  San  Gabriel, 
San  Jose,  San  Leandro,  San  Rafael,  Santa 
Ana,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Maria,  Santa  Monica,  Santa  Rosa,  Saw- 
telle,  Sebastopol,  Signal  Hill,  Sonoma, 
Sonora,  South  Gate,  Stockton,  Sunny- 
vale. 

Taft,  Tehachapi,  Tujunga,  Tulare, 
Turlock. 

Upland. 

Ventura. 

Watsonville,  Whittier,  Woodland. 
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Budgeting  of  Public  Improvements 

ROLLAND    A.    VaXDERGRIFT, 
Director  of  Research,  California  Tax  Payers  Assn. 


We  have  gotten  to  the  place  in  Cali- 
fornia where,  in  order  to  describe  the 
special  assessment  problem,  I  have  in- 
vented a  new  term.  I  am  beginning  to 
call  special  assessments  a  disease.  If 
you  think  it  is  not  a  disease,  I  can  refer 
you  to  a  number  of  districts  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  in  a  dozen  counties 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  where  the 
spirit  of  home  ownership  is  being  de- 
stroyed by  poorly  planned  special  assess- 
ment burdens.  I  can  point  to  a  com- 
munity where  practically  all  of  the 
corner  lots  in  that  community  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  city.  Not  only  is  it  true 
in  California,  but  it  is  true  in  other 
states.  The  special  assessment  burden 
is  crying  for  solution. 

There  are  many  suggested  remedies, 
most  of  them  untried,  and  considering 
our  own  situation,  we  need  to  look  but  a 
moment  at  the  history  of  it.  We  started 
with  the  idea  of  special  assessments, 
that  we  would  provide  a  means  whereby 
citizens  might  get  attention  and  con- 
summate some  improvements.  We  had 
a  few  acts,  but  they  did  not  cover  all  of 
our  needs.  When  we  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing new,  we  passed  a  new  act.  When 
we  wanted  any  kind  of  bond,  we  passed 
a  new  act.  Today  we  have  66  special 
improvement  acts  on  the  statute  books. 
We  have  yet  to  find  an  attorney  who  can 
interpret  them  all,  including  the  attor- 
neys in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  who  can 
handle  most  of  them.  We  have  under 
these  special  assessment  acts  of  various 
sorts  not  always  duplication;  not  always 
can  we  use  a  number  of  acts  to  do  any 
one  thing.  Sometimes  we  must  select  a 
particular  act.  Many  of  the  acts  are 
used  because  they  are  tried.  We  know 
what  we  can  do.     Others  are  not  tried. 


and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  them  into 
operation.  In  the  beginning  the  spirit 
was  that  the  people  were  doing  these 
things,  and  the  officials  were  acting  for 
the  people.  But  the  communities  grew 
very  rapidly.  The  official  is  pressed  to 
do  these  things  sometimes  by  a  majoritv 
of  people,  sometimes  by  well  organized 
and  active  minorities.  And  so  there 
gradually  came  a  change  in  the  right 
of  the  people  to  protest,  and  the  effective 
protest  is  removed,  until  now  the  official 
can  carry  through  the  proceeding  and 
overrule  the  protest,  and  place  the  special 
assessment. 

Cities  need  improvements.  Citizens 
want  improvements,  the  scale  of  living 
has  changed,  has  grown.  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  old  service.  By  right, 
people  should  have  the  kind  of  service 
they  want,  with  one  possible  limitation. 
Petitions  come  in  very  rapidly  and  fre- 
quently, with  a  large  percentage  of  peti- 
tioners, who  frequently  do  not  know  what 
they  have  signed.  Even  college  students 
will  sign  a  petition,  to  be  executed  by 
hanging  up  the  signers  the  next  morning — 
it  is  known  that  60  per  cent  in  one  uni- 
versity signed  in  the  affirmative,  and 
then  found  it  was  such  a  petition.  What 
about  the  petitioner,  where  someone 
starts  down  the  street,  and  someone 
thinks  his  neighbor  has  signed  it,  and  he 
feels  that  as  it  goes  on  down  the  street, 
there  is  a  stigma  attached  to  the  man 
who  doesn't  sign  petitions,  and  so  he 
signs?    He  is  not  for  public  improvement. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  place  where  the 
citizen  is  very  skeptical.  There  are  some 
unfortunate  instances  where  there  has 
been  a  recall  of  a  councilman,  because  he 
was  not  actually  responsible  for  an  im- 
provement.   Officially  his  duty,  which  he 
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has  never  had  before,  has  been  the  duty 
of  protecting  a  tax  payer  from  himself. 
That  is  a  pretty  hard  job — to  tell  a  peti- 
tioner he  cannot  have  something.  In 
getting  through  the  procedures  of  special 
improvements,  petitions,  I  have  yet  to 
find  among  city  attorneys  one  who  has 
had  the  strength  of  character  to  say, 
you  do  not  need  these  improvements. 
There  are  very  few  times  when  the  city 
attorney  has  joined  the  city  engineering 
bureau  and  has  pointed  out  to  the  city 
council  just  what  this  thing  would  mean, 
and  especially  when  there  was  a  very  large 
petition.  It  is  something  new  and  some- 
thing that  the  chaos  of  the  situation  de- 
mands. It  is  perhaps  asking  more  than 
an  official  can  do,  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  some  assistance  in  this  situa- 
tion. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  of 
how  we  might  help.  Nearly  always  the 
suggestion  comes,  let's  have  another  im- 
provement act.  Add  to  the  66  we  already 
have.  Perhaps  a  new  act,  or  codifying 
the  old  acts  and  getting  it  as  simple  as 
possible,  does  present  a  very  desirable 
solution.  But  that  is  not  enough.  In 
this  f  ge  and  day  it  is  generally  established 
that  for  your  public  expenditures,  the 
budget  is  a  sane  method  of  doing  business. 

We  have  in  California  this  year  the 
first  absolutely  candid  budget  law  the 
state  has  ever  had.  We  are  having  pre- 
pared at  Sacramento  now  the  second 
complete  state  budget — at  least  we  hope 
it  will  be  complete.  Budgeting  is  estab- 
lished in  business.  Budgeting  has  be- 
come established  and  has  been  weighed 
in  the  scales  and  is  found  effective. 

So  let  us  look  at  this  proposition  of 
budgeting  public  improvements.  I  mean 
more  than  just  an  annual  budget.  An 
annual  budget  is  generally  expected,  and 
in  the  annual  budget  we  usually  budget 
those  items  which  are  charges  against  the 
general  fund — record  items,  maintenance 
items,  and  in  some  few  budgets  where  the 


budget  is  not  for  one  year  only,  all  of  the 
items  of  capital  outlay.  That  is  not 
enough.  An  annual  budget  is  not 
enough.  We  must  go  further  than  that. 
We  must  budget  for  a  long  time  program 
capital  outlay.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
give  you  a  plan,  because  it  hasn't  been 
studied  thoroughly  enough  to  date.  But 
I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  to  place  into 
this  capital  outlay  program  budget,  all  of 
the  public  improvements,  including  those 
provided  by  special  assessments.  ■  We 
have  some  cities  where  they  are  already 
working  under  a  long  time  program  for 
public  improvements.  Their  budgets  are 
not  complete,  but  they  are  far  better 
than  anything  we  have  here  in  the  west. 
The  cities  now  having  long  time  budgets, 
that  are  working  at  least  better  than  the 
annual  budget,  are  Detroit,  Kansas  City, 
Toledo,  St.  Louis;  and  Cleveland  at  the 
present  moment  is  preparing  a  15-year 
budget,  but  I  believe  by  the  time  they 
get  it  prepared,  they  will  only  have 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  left.  They  had 
very  little  to  go  on  and  have  had  to  work 
from  the  ground  up. 

Now,  if  these  eastern  cities  need  a 
budget  for  capital  outlay  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  how  much  more  important 
is  it  that  we  in  the  west  should  have 
budgets?  We  are  a  new  country  and 
we  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States.  We 
used  to  except  Florida,  but  we  need  not 
even  except  Florida  now.  Even  if  we  do 
not  take  the  figures  from  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  we  still  show  the  most 
rapid  growth,  and  if  we  do  take  their 
figures,  it  is  even  more  remarkable. 

Here  in  the  west  we  have  to  provide 
for  public  improvements  that  the  older 
communities  have  already  provided  for, 
and  we  have  to  remember  that  the  basis 
costs  a  lot  of  money.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ability  to  pay  is  also  limited  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  new.  In  this  budget  for 
public  improvements,  I  would  say,  first 
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When  you  hit  this  stretch 

you  can  relax  for  9  miles 

of  smooth,  SAFE  driving 

It's  that  good-looking 

non- glaring 

ASPHALTIC  CONCRETE 
J^n-skid    PAVING 


Cslifornia  State  Highway,  Kern  County. 

Non-ikid  asphaUic  concrete 


Many  asphaltic  concrete  pavements  have    /'CALOL"^ 

//ASPHALT^ 
given  from  15  to  20  years  of  service  with 

little  or  no  upkeep  costs.  Yet  they  cost  no 


more  to  lay  than  other  hard-surface  pave- 
ments,—  usually  a  little  less.  Investigate 
asphaltic  concrete — before  you  pave. 


Asphaltic  Concrete  for  "Durability 

STANDARD     OIL     COMPANY     OF     CALIFORNIA 
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of  all,  that  the  limitation  on  the  general 
outlay  should  be  that  no  property  will 
be  levied  upon  for  an  appropriation  which 
could  be  considered  confiscation.  It  may 
be  that  the  benefit  itself  does  not  add 
anything  necessarily  to  the  value  of  the 
property,  and  to  the  ability  to  pay.  I 
can  show  you  communities  where  neither 
the  ability  to  pay  nor  the  value  of  the 
property  has  been  increased.  There 
have  been  lots  assessed  at  $500  or 
possibly  $700  or  $800,  which  had  in  one 
year  special  assessments  more  than  the 
value  of  the  lot.  Some  method  should  be 
provided  whereby  the  annual  burden 
will  not  be  confiscation. 

Various  plans  have  been  tried.  New 
York  has  one  plan.  Portland  has 
another.  The  general  law  of  Iowa  pro- 
vides that  you  cannot  have  an  assessment 
beyond  a  certain  point,  limited  by  the 
total  assessments  yet  to  be  paid  and 
extending  back  over  a  five-year  period. 
Some  of  them  have  been  too  much  of  a 
limit,  and  have  not  proven  satisfactory. 
Others  are  not  satisfactory  for  the  reason 
that  the  basis  was  founded  on  speculation 
and  was  not  a  true  limit,  but  the  general 
principle  is  one  that  should  be  considered. 

Second,  in  budgeting  public  improve- 
ments, there  should  be  an  established 
scale  of  priority  so  that  the  improve- 
ments required  first  can  be  provided  first, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  these 
priority  improvements  on  succeeding  im- 
provements should  be  considered.  A 
district  may  need  streets.  If  they  put 
down  streets  without  having  taken  care 
of  sewage,  public  utilities,  etc.,  they  may 
increase  the  burden  by  poor  planning. 
But  they  must  secure  first  of  all  the 
priority  improvements.  We  in  the  south- 
west here  know  that  no  community  should 
use  up  its  ability  to  pay  in  secondary 
improvements,  and  not  have  a  satis- 
factory margin  to  get  the  real  necessities. 

Apply  the  general  principles  of  budget- 
ing for  a  family.    First,  the  ability  to  pay. 


Second,  a  priority  program.  Third,  in 
this  program  there  should  be  uniformity 
so  as  to  give  a  quota  of  benefit,  a  quota  of 
tax  burden.  Take  a  storm  drain.  Many 
times  a  storm  drain  has  the  effect  of  re- 
claiming certain  lands,  but  in  the  region 
of  Los  Angeles,  you  will  find  that  the 
assessment  burden  is  no  heavier  on  the 
land  which  is  reclaimed  than  on  lands 
farther  removed.  In  effect  -their  water  is 
merely  drawn  off  on  to  the  lower,  and 
even  if  it  would  naturally  flow  down  the 
old  stream  bed,  the  storm  drain  would 
not  have  been  necessary  for  these  upper 
lands. 

We  must  consider  the  method  of  as- 
sessment. A  bond  issue  proposition  can 
be  considered  and  taken  care  of  very  well. 
But  the  particular  problem  comes  then 
in  how  are  you  going  to  tie  all  these  dis- 
tricts together? 

The  spread  of  benefit  must  then  be 
taken  info  consideration  as  to  what  has 
been  done  to  the  present  moment. 

In  Los  Angeles  in  one  district  the 
money  came  from  a  bond  issue.  In  an- 
other district,  from  another  fund.  In 
another  from  special  assessment.  It  is 
proposed  in  others  under  another  plan. 
In  one  district  the  storm  drains  are  paid 
entirely  out  of  special  assessments.  It  is 
proposed  in  other  districts  to  make  the 
city  pay  for  the  entire  thing. 

The  present  situation  in  reference  to 
the  past  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  preparing  these  budgets  for  public 
improvements. 

I  could  go  on  with  a  number  of  items. 
I  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
all,  and  that  is  to  get  this  thing  to  func- 
tion— to  get  the  plan  to  function  after 
it  is  set  up.  It  must  be  adopted  by 
enough  of  the  people  so  that  they  can 
stand  back  of  it.  There  must  be  some 
method  provided  whereby  the  emphasis 
of  this  program  is  placed  upon  changing 
needs.  There  must  be  somebody  that 
will  have  the  power  to  review,  and  will 
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have    the    confidence   of   the    people,    so 
that  it  can  be  executed  as  a  program. 

There  is  one  other  item  that  results  as 
a  benefit,  which  is  a  by-product,  that  I 
consider  most  important.  Here  in  the 
southwest,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
practically  every  city  spends  much  time 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  every  year  in 
bringing  in  industries.  We  tell  the  manu- 
facturer to  come  into  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara 
and  any  other  community,  including 
Watts  and  Milpitas.  We  say:  Here  is 
your  market,  here  is  your  raw  product, 
here  is  labor,  the  cost  of  distribution; 
you  can  afford  to  come  in,  you  can  make 
a  profit.  In  these  items,  there  is  one 
thing  in  the  period  of  prevalent  prosper- 
ity, one  item  that  we  cannot  budget, 
and  that  is  the  tax  burden,  the  special 
assessment  burden.  But,  you  say,  in- 
dustry may  be  fortunate,  may  be  able  to 
get  the  plan  of  the  entire  street  and  high- 
way system,  so  as  to  get  a  ton  of  raw 
rubber  delivered  at  ^  cent  less  than 
otherwise,  and  other  items  may  be  favor- 
able. But  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  can 
you  say:  Here  is  what  the  burden  of 
taxation  is  going  to  be?  In  this  period 
when  taxes  are  heavier  than  they  have 
ever  been,  and  the  return  is  much  larger 
than  ever  before,  but  when  taxation  fre- 
quently has  crowded  out  dividends — if 
you  think  that  the  manager  is  not  con- 
cerned, I  would  like  to  show  you  a  letter 
file  I  have  in  the  office.  If  you  think 
they  are  not  concerned,  you  should  have 
the  file  showing  the  queries  that  have 
been  asked  concerning  No.  3  on  the  ballot. 
And  that  is  only  a  state  tax.  We  have  in 
certain  communities  in  California  the 
heaviest  tax  burden  in  the  United  States, 
for  special  assessments. 

But  at  the  same  time,  if  you  say  to  the 


business  man,  here  is  the  burden  for  the 
next  ten  years — you  have  something 
which  very  few  communities  have.  De- 
troit is  getting  this  done.  Cleveland  is 
taking  it  up.  The  budget  will  make  that 
possible.  There  are  many  other  ad- 
vantages. The  city  itself  can  plan  pro- 
gress uniformly  over  a  period  of  years. 
If  something  happens  to  the  economic 
ability  to  pay,  as  the  program  progresses, 
there  can  be  adjustments.  With  a  bond 
issue  or  a  special  tax  rate,  the  adjust- 
ment cannot  be  made  properly  for  the 
proper  reducing  of  the  burden,  if  the 
bonds  are  once  voted. 

I  think  perhaps  today  in  our  municipal 
government  in  California  and  in  other 
local  government,  that  the  most  hap- 
hazard, erratic,  unplanned  procedure  of 
government,  if  we  may  by  courtesy  even 
call  it  procedure,  is  the  manner  which 
we  are  now  using  in  getting  public  im- 
provements. You  can  examine  almost 
any  city  you  wish,  be  it  your  own  or  your 
neighbor's,  and  you  will  find  case  after 
case  of  proceeding  with  public  improve- 
ment without  any  particular  goal  in 
sight  or  any  particular  plans. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  anyone 
who  can  sit  down  and  say:  This  particular 
plan  for  the  budgeting  of  public  improve- 
ments will  work.  It  appears  to  be  a 
period  when  we  are  reforming  our 
methods,  reforming  city  planning,  reform- 
ing financial  methods,  and  to  me  one  of 
the  most  important  items  in  the  entire 
program  is  to  budget  public  improve- 
ments over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  get 
what  we  need,  within  the  ability  to  pav, 
to  bring  the  matter  out  of  chaos,  to  keep 
the  pendulum  from  swinging  so  that  our 
people  will  not  get  down  on  public 
improvements,  so  that  they  will  not  get 
what  thev  should. 
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WATER  CAN'T  REACH  THE  SUBGRADE 

of  an  asphaltic 
concrete  pavement 

CONSIDER  this  more  efficient 
type  of  paving  when  laying 
roads  over  new  surveys.  All  joints 
are  sealed.  Moisture  is  placed  under 
perfect  control.  No  water  can  reach 
or  difturb  the  subgrade.  That 
means  a  saving  of  useless  repairs — 
a  Strong  reason  why  wefttern  engi- 
neers are  recommending  asphaltic 
concrete. 

Seven  Other  Advantages 

1. — Smooth  Surface — No  Joints 
— Low  Traiftive  Resiftance. 

2. — ContraiSion  and  Expansion 
Absorbed  Withm  Itself.  No 
Surface  "Buckling." 

3  — Absorbs  Impaift  of  Fail  or 
Heavy  Traffic  Without  Sagging. 

4  — Noiseless,  Duftless,  Easily 
Cleaned. 

5. — MoSlPrafticalforResurfacing. 

6. — Easily  and  Quickly  Replaced 
• — No  Traffic  Delays  when  cut 
into  for  repairs  to  conduits, 
cables,  etc. 

1 . — Lower  Original  CoSl. 

Get  in  touch  with  our  local  office 
for  quotations  and  further  informa- 
tion or  write  us  direft,  Union  Oil 
Building,  Los  Angeles. 

UNION     OIL     COMPANY 
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Just  how  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  can  extend  a  greater  aid 
to  the  cities  of  the  state  is  a  question 
which  is  now  concerning  the  executives 
of  the  organization.  We  should  never 
be  content  with  what  we  are  doing  but 
be  always  striving  to  broaden  the  sphere 
of  influence. 

At  the  present  time  the  service  ren- 
dered consists  of  the  following:  (a)  Hold- 
ing annual  conventions,  which  is  a  sort 
of  post  graduate  course  for  city  experts, 
and  gives  an  opportunity  for  an  exchange 
of  views  and  experiences  in  the  solution 
of  problems  of  municipal  administration. 
But  these  meetings  are  attended  by  less 
than  half  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the 
League,  (b)  Conducting  an  extension 
correspondence  with  cities  seeking  advice 
on  general  and  particular  matters.  But 
a  large  number  of  the  cities  either  do  not 
have  problems  or  else  they  find  them- 
selves needing  advice,  (c)  Furnishing 
copies  of  ordinances  from  various  cities 
on  special  subjects  as  an  aid  to  those 
wishing  to  legislate  along  similar  lines. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  popular  kind  of 
service,  (d)  Promoting  legislation  that 
is  beneficial  to  the  public  interest.  In 
past  years  this  line  of  service  has  been 
productive  of  good  results,  but  the  period 
of  its  exercise  is  relatively  short,  being 
confined  to  the  time  when  the  legislature 
is  in  session  and  just  prior  to  its  meeting, 
(e)  Participating  in  utility  rate  contests 
and  promoting  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
among  cities  that  may  be  affected  thereby. 

What  more  can  be  done?  It  has  been 
suggested:  That  there  should  be  a  more 
personal  contact  between  the  League's 
executives  and  the  officials  of  the  various 
cities,  especially  the  smaller  ones  and 
those  who  do  not  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ings. Our  new  president  thinks  that  this 
should  be  attempted.  But  it  involves  a 
question  of  finance. 


It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there 
might  be  formed  a  sort  of  technical  coun- 
cil ot  the  League  embracing  experts  in 
various  lines  of  activity  to  whom  anv 
city  might  apply  to  make  an  investigation 
of  any  local  problem,  the  service  to  be 
rendered  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
A  difficulty  might  arise  in  the  selection  of 
these  experts,  especially  when  there  are 
a  number  in  the  field,  and  there  might 
arise  a  suspicion  of  personal  favoritism. 
No  doubt  a  great  many  municipalities 
might  find  advantage  in  having  a  survev 
made  of  their  local  conditions  and  a  plan 
of  betterment  suggested  that  would  be 
appreciated  by  officials  and  citizens. 

The  executives  would  welcome  com- 
ment on  the  foregoing  and  any  further 
suggestions  that  might  result  in  the  ren- 
dition of  more  assistance  to  the  cities  and 

towns  of  the  state. 

*  * 

It  has  been  suggested  several  times 
that  the  small  cities  of  the  state  might 
secure  the  benefits  of  a  city  manager  sys- 
tem by  uniting  and  employing  a  compe- 
tent expert  to  look  after  several  towns. 
A  city  of,  say,  5,000  or  less  population, 
cannot  very  well  afford  to  pay  the  salary 
requisite  to  services  of  a  specialist,  nor 
would  such  specialist  find  it  necessary  to 
give  his  full  time  to  the  work  in  such  a 
city.  Therefore,  why  should  not  two  or 
more  towns  that  are  within  an  hour's 
traveling  distance,  unite  in  employing  the 
same  manager  and  dividing  the  expense 
of  this  salary?  Are  the  towns  so  jealous 
or  provincial  that  they  cannot  do  this? 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  so.     It  needs  the 

display  of  a  little  "get  together"  spirit. 

*  * 

At  the  San  Bernardino  convention  a 
resolution  was  adopted  favoring  an 
amendment  to  the  street  improvement 
act  providing  for  "alternative  specifica- 
tions."    Heretofore  there  has  been  con- 
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siderable  opposition  to  this  proposal,  but 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  seems  to 
definitely  commit  the  League  on  this 
proposition,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  those  in  charge  of  legislation  to 
secure  this  action. 

*  * 

There  seems  to  be  a  trend  in  connection 
with  raising  money  for  public  purposes  to 
resort  to  special  service  charges  rather 
than  to  increase  the  amount  to  be  raised 
by  direct  taxation.  The  state  is  raising 
a  large  revenue  by  charging  for  the  use 
of  public  highways  by  a  system  of  licenses 
and  the  tax  upon  motor  fuel.  Cities 
charge  for  supplying  water,  electricity, 
garbage  collection,  some  of  its  costs  for 
fire  and  police  protection  through  the 
imposition  of  business  licenses  and  we 
assess  land  for  the  benefits  derived  from 
street  improvements.  Now  comes  a  pro- 
posal that  we  shall  maintain  our  sewage 
disposal  systems  by  means  of  a  sewer 
rental  charge.  It  may  be  that  all  of  this 
is  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  produces 
a  thought  that,  carried  to  its  ultimate 
end,  we  can  find  means  of  charging  for 


all  public  service   and 
tax  taxation. 


abolish  all  direct 


Thinking  of  the  subject  of  taxation 
prompts  the  remark  that,  according  to 
what  is  being  said,  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission will  soon  make  a  report  that  will 
cause  comment.  It  will,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duce some  interesting  figures  showing  up 
some  of  the  delinquencies  of  local  officers 

in  administering  the  present  tax  system. 
*  * 

Sacramento  is  about  to  find  out  just 
what  it  costs  to  supply  water  to  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  various  items  that 
make  up  its  total  cost.     This  is  always 

the  first  step  toward  securing  economy. 
*  * 

The  only  constitutional  amendment  af- 
fecting the  administration  of  municipal 
affairs  was  the  one  that  provides  for 
excess    condemnation    and    which    seems 

to  have  been  approved  by  the  voters. 
*  * 

We  need  illustrations  for  this  maga- 
zine, especially  for  the  front  cover.  Any 
city  wanting  publicity  may  send  half- 
tones or  photographs. 


Gasoline  Tax  Conference 


At  the  recent  convention  of  the  League, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  directing  the 
president  to  appoint  a  committee,  and 
the  president  of  the  State  Supervisors 
Association  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
like  committee,  with  the  object  of  holding 
a  conference  by  which  an  agreement  could 
be  arrived  at  that  could  be  submitted  to 
the  legislature  providing  that  the  munici- 
palities of  the  state  could  receive  financial 
aid  in  constructing  major  highways  within 
their  limits. 

Pursuant  to  this  direction  President 
H.  C.  Bottorff  has  appointed  the  follow- 
ing as  members  of  the  committee:  Coun- 
cilman C.  H.  S.  Bidwell,  of  Sacramento, 
City  Manager  Clarence  Goodwin  of  San 
Jose,  Allen  H.  Wright  of  San  Diego  and 


Secretaries  Locke  and  Mason,  with  him- 
self as  an  ex-officio  member. 

T.  E.  Cochrane,  president  ot  the 
Supervisors  Association,  very  cordially 
responded  to  the  invitation  and  has  ap- 
pointed as  its  committee:  Stanley  Abel, 
its  secretary,  Chas.  F.  Toda  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Charles  Heyer  of  Alameda,  J.  W. 
Stuckenbruck  of  Lodi  with  one  other 
member  yet  to  be  named. 

Mr.  Cochrane  in  appointing  the  com- 
mittee expressed  himself  as  follows: 
"Will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  at  most 
any  time,  hoping  that  we  may  be  able  to 
work  out  something  that  will  be  satis- 
factory." 

Professor  H.  C.  May,  of  Berkeley, 
has  been  gathering  statistics  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  gasoline  tax  in  other  states. 
It  appears  that  in  many  of  the  eastern 
states  the  laws  require  a  part  of  the 
tax  shall  be  paid  to  cities  and  towns. 
This  is  notably  true  in  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas.  In 
other  states  cities  are  permitted  to  im- 
pose an  additional  tax  for  their  own 
benefit,  but  it  seems  that  this  method 
lacks  virtue.  In  still  other  states  the 
cities  get  something,  but  in  an  undeter- 
mined amount. 

Several  states  Leagues  of  cities  are 
taking  similar  action  with  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

With  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the 
county  officials  as  expressed  by  Super- 
visor Cochrane  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  conference  will  produce  a  plan 

that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

. *  * 

Hindrances  to  Good  Government 
Mayor  Seasongood  of  Cincinnati  listed 


four  obstacles  to  good  government  in  an 
address  before  the  National  Municipal 
League  at  Cincinnati. 

The  first  he  named  was  the  indifference 
of  the  average  voter  toward  his  govern- 
ment. Second,  the  attitude  of  the  press 
in  editorializing  in  the  news  columns, 
and  in  distorting  the  news.  Third  was 
the  pressure  of  public  utilities  upon  city 
officials  to  secure  favors  for  the  utilities. 
The  fourth  he  stated  as  party  loyalty  for 
selfish  gain,  as  contrasted  with  loyalty 
to  the  best  interests  of  all  citizens. 
*  * 

Politeness  Always  Pays 
The  police  officer  entered  the  cafe  and 

with  great  dignity  announced  to  a  man 

at  one  of  the  tables:     "Your  car  awaits 

without,  sir." 

"Without  what?"   retorted  the  rather 

loud  mouthed  gentleman. 

"Without    light,"    answered    the    cop. 

"Your    name    and     address,    please." 


ARMCO  CULVERTS  and  PAGE  HI-WAY  GUARD 

ARE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  A  GOOD  HIGHWAY 


The  boulevard  through  the  Linda  Vista  Residential  District,  of  Pasadena, 
California,  is  WELL  DRAINED  and  PROTECTED. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 


WEST  BERKELEY 


LOS  ANGELES 
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Reduce 
A^ccidentis! 

Pave  W^itk  Concrete! 

During  rainy  weather,  the 
safest  pavement  to  drive 
on  is  Portland  cement  con- 
crete. Its  surface  affords  the 
best  traction  for  rubber 
tires.  It  is  also  a  very  durable 
pavement— and  therefore  a 
good  investment. 

Be  sure  that  any  pav- 
ing petition  you  sign 
specifies  portland 
cement    concrete! 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street  L'nion  bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

A  National  Organization  to 
Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices  In  32  Cities 
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RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS 


Collected  and  Digested  by 
R.  C.  McAllister,  CUy  Attorney  of  Pasadena 

14.  Action  was  brought  bj'  an  architect  on  a  contract  providing  tor  plans  lor 
construction  of  new  buildings  and  alteration  of  existing  structures  and  supervision 
of  the  work,  no  compensation  being  specified  for  the  plans  but  6%  of  the  total  cost 
to  be  allowed  for  the  supervision.  The  contract  was  repudiated  by  the  district 
after  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  before  any  work  was  done  because  of  lack 
of  funds  and  failure  of  a  bond  issue. 

Held  that  the  trial  court  was  not  bound  by  the  testimony  of  the  architect  as  to 
the  value  of  his  sei-vices  but  might  consider  the  contract,  which  was  indefinite,  and 
other  circumstances.  The  plaintiff  was  not  required  to  show  whether  contract  was 
adopted  at  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  either  of  which  the 
contract  might  have  been  authorized,  and  burden  was  on  defendant  to  prove  irregu- 
larity of  action  in  view  of  presumption  of  regularity  of  official  action. 
Clark  V.  Conley  School  Dist.,  261  Pac.  721. 
Clark  V.  Conley  School  Dist.,  261  Pac.  723,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  2,  Nov. 

2,  1927. 

15.  Objections  to  a  local  improvement  not  going  to  the  question  of  due  process 
are  waived  b}-  failure  to  protest  as  allowed  in  statute,  and  may  not  be  urged  col- 
laterally in  a  suit  to  quiet  title  against  the  assessments. 

Slight  dev-iations  from  the  plans  for  the  improvement  which  are  in  fact  beneficial 
to  the  property  owners  will  not  vitiate  the  proceeding.  Where  the  specifications 
provided  that  certain  house  connections  with  services  be  plugged  and  capped,  the 
fact  that  one  end  was  connected  with  the  main  sewer  does  not  invalidate  the  assess- 
ment. 
Noyes  v.  Chambers  &  De  Golyer,  261  Pac.  1006,  Cal.  Supreme  Ct.,  Dec.  1,  1927. 

16.  Where  improvement  ordinance  provides  that  extension  of  time  for  com- 
pletion of  contract  may  be  granted  after  expiration  of  original  period  if  applied  for 
before  that  time,  and  further  provides  that  no  proceeding  shall  be  held  invalid  where 
the  resolution  of  intention  has  been  published  and  notices  posted,  an  extension  of 
time  three  days  after  expiration  date  based  on  request  filed  prior  to  that  time  will 
not  invalidate  assessment. 

Gallagher  v.  J.  W.  Wright  &  Sons  Inv.  Co.,  261  Pac.  1041,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.. 
Div.  1,  Nov.  3,  1927.     Hearing  denied  by  Supreme  Court. 

17.  Where  a  bond  is  accepted  by  a  school  board  in  connection  with  a  public 
contract  as  being  the  bond  required  by  the  public  works  bond  act,  it  is  a  statutory 
bond  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  certain  terms  required  by  the  statute. 
Continental  Nat.  Bk.  of  L.  A.  v.  Republic  Casualty  Co.,  262  Pac.  300,  Cal.  Supreme 

Ct.,  Dept.  2,  Dec.  12,  1927. 

18.  PubHc  lands  of  the  United  States  in  possession  of  a  homesteader  to  whom  a 
certificate  of  title  has  not  been  issued  are  not  subject  to  tax.     The  possess  interest 
of  the  homesteader  may  only  be  taxed  as  provided  in  Sees.  3820-1-4  Pol.  Code,  which 
are  the  measure  of  power  of  the  state  and  its  officials  to  tax  such  interest. 
Gottstein  v.  Adams,  262  Pac.  314,  Cal   Supreme  Ct.,  Jan.  9,  1928. 
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19.  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Burbank  prohibiting  comm(,n-cial  vehicles  with 
loads  weighing  in  excess  of  6,000  and  8,000  ll)s.  from  using  certain  streets  held  void 
as  in  conflict  with  Sec.  88  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Act. 

The  ordinances  were  enacted  between  Aug.  21,  1923,  and  April  7,  1925.  In 
1925  Sec.  145  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Act  was  amended  to  allow  cities  as  distinguished 
from  counties  to  classify  traffic  on  city  streets  and  prescribe  maximum  weight  limits 
by  ordinance.  The  principal  case  is  undoubtedly  sound  as  the  ordinances  were  void 
when  enacted,  hence  would  not  be  revived  by  the  1925  amendment  to  Sec.  145,  and 
this  amendment  is  not  referred  to  in  the  decision.  To  give  it  any  effect  would  neces- 
sitate a  contrary  holding  as  to  any  ordinance  subsequently  enacted.  Such  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  author  of  the  note  on  this  case  in  16  Calif.  Law  Review  336. 
Atlas  Mixed  Mortar  Co.  v.  City  of  Burbank,  262  Pac.  334,  Cal.  Supreme  Ct.,  Dec. 

16,  1927. 

20.  Curative  act  validating  tax  sales  is  valid  if  it  does  not  apply  new  and  more 
onerous  conditions  to  the  right  to  redeem  than  those  existing  when  the  sale  was 
made  which  determine  the  validity  of  the  sale.  The  Curative  Act  of  1915,  Stats. 
1915,  Ch.  24,  cured  the  failure  of  the  auditor  to  annex  his  affidavit  to  the  assessment 
book  in  1913  where  sale  was  made  in  1914. 

Under  Sec.  3787  Pol.  Code  tax  deed  is  conclusive  evidence  that  tax  collector 
filed  copy  of  delinquent  list  with  county  clerk. 

Unless  all  the  documents  relating  to  a  tax  sale  are  set  forth,  a  tax  deed  will  not 
be  set  aside  for  failure  of  delinquent  list  to  state  amount  of  penalties  which  will  be 
assumed  to  have  been  shown  somewhere. 
Stuart  V.  Smith,  262  Pac.  348,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  2. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Spht  Case  Meters  for  Warm  CHmates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.       Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams.  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


PACIFIC   COAST   BRANCHES   AT 


I       PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 
\  

i      SAN     FRANCISCO    OFFICE  320  Market  Street 


LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
70I    East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 
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21.  A  San  Francisco  ordinance  imposing  a  license  tax  on  the  business  of  selling 
stocks  and  bonds  is  not  in  conflict  with  a  charter  provision  exempting  persons  selling 
or  manufactm-ing  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  at  a  fixed  place  of  business.  Several 
interesting  questions  as  to  the  charter  provision  suggest  themselves,  but  the  only 
question  raised  and  decided  was  that  stocks  and  bonds  did  not  come  within  the 
terms  "goods,  wares  and  merchandise"  as  used  in  the  charter. 

Ex  parte  Gundelfinger,  262  Pac.  465,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Dec.  19,  1927. 

22.  Plaintiff  had  commenced  the  construction  of  a  riding  academy  in  a  sparsely 
settled  rural  neighborhood  in  the  City  of  Oakland.  Before  it  was  completed  and 
placed  in  operation  a  city  ordinance  was  enacted  requiring  a  permit  for  the  operation 
of  such  an  academy  and  a  permit  was  refused  to  plaintiff  though  granted  to  another 
academy  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  territory  had  not  been  zoned  and  the  license 
ordinance  provided  for  subsequent  revocation  by  the  council  "when  the  public  health, 
safety  or  general  welfare  should  require  or  for  other  cause."  While  conceding  the 
validity  of  the  ordinance,  it  was  held  that  the  council  abused  its  discretion  in  den>dng 
the  permit,  and  that  mandamus  would  lie  to  compel  the  granting  thereof. 

Bleuel  V.  City  of  Oakland,  262  Pac.  478,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  2,  Dec.  15,  1927. 
From  the  description  of  the  territory  involved  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  it  would 
appear  that  Los  Angeles  is  not  the  only  city  in  California  wherein  farming  is  a  major 
industry. 

23.  In  an  action  to  enjoin  the  erection  and  operation  of  a  gasoline  service  station 
on  public  property  leased  to  defendant  by  the  city,  where  the  city  was  not  served 
and  was  not  before  the  court,  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  lease  could  not  be  raised 
and  the  service  station  was  not  a  nuisance  per  se. 

Nagel  V.  Dorrington,  262  Pac.  718,  Cal.  Sup.  Ct.,  Dept.  2,  Dec.  19,  1927. 

25.  It  is  insufficient  to  show  that  a  few  other  properties  are  assessed  on  a  lower 
basis  in  order  to  successfully  attach  an  assessment,  for  other  properties  may  be 
assessed  too  low.  But  where  the  uncontradicted  testimony  shows  particular  prop- 
erty was  assessed  at  a  much  higher  percentage  of  value  than  property  generally,  a 
case  of  constructive  fraud  is  made  out. 

Birch  V.  Orange  Co.,  262  Pac.  788,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  Dec.  28,  1927.     Hearing 
denied  by  Supreme  Court. 

26.  Where  a  license  was  issued  to  an  agent  for  insurance  generally,  a  statute 
requiring  a  new  license  for  life  insurance  agents  before  the  expiration  of  the  former 
license  is  not  unconstitutional  because  of  discrimination  in  classification  or  as  de- 
priving the  holder  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Ex  parte  Carlson,  262  Pac.  792,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Dec.  15,  1927. 

27.  The  amendment  of  Sec.  4252  Political  Code  in  1925  omitting  the  provision 
that  the  assessor  should  pay  all  fees  and  commissions  into  the  county  treasuiy,  left 
Sec.  4290  applicable  under  which  the  ass(>ssor  of  Ventura  County  became  entitled 
to  retain  6%  of  the  amount  of  all  personal  property  taxes  collected  by  him. 
Ventura  Co.  vs.  Barry,  262  Pac.  1081,  Cal.  Supreme  Ct.,  Dec.  8,  1927. 

28.  The  requirement  of  Sec.  9  of  the  Park  &  Playground  Act  of  1909  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court  publish  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  referees'  report  and  the  hearing 
thereon  is  jurisdictional  to  constitute  due  process  as  the  amount  of  the  judgment 
determines  the  amount  of  the  assessment,  and  failure  to  give  such  notice  invalidates 
the  judgment. 

City  of  Los  Angeles  v.  Glassell,  262  Pac.  1084,  Cal.  Supreme  Ct.,  Jan.  4,  1928. 
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Christmas 

Excursion 

East 

Low  holiday  fares  will  be 
on  sale  December  17,  18 
and  19.  Return  limit  Janu- 
ary 19. 

Example  of  roundtrips 
from  main  line  points: 
Chicago  .  .  .  $106.45 
St.  Paul  .  .  .  $101.35 
Kansas  City  .  $  84.40 
New  Orleans       .     $  97.80 

Southern  Pacific  offers  a 
choice  of  routes — and  fine 
trains  to  the  East.  Via  the 
Sunset  Route  you'll  travel 
all  the  way  east  through 
Southern  Sunshine.  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Phoenix  and  the  Apache 
Trail,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans 
and  then  by  rail  to  your 
eastern  destination  or  by 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
to  New  York. 

Through  Pullmans  to 
Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Memphis, 
New  Orleans  and  points 
enroute. 

Southern 
PatiMc 


WHAT   SOME   CITIES   ARE 
BOASTING   ABOUT 

Palo  Alto  is  proud,  now  that  one  of 
its  citizens  has  been  chosen  President  of 
the  United  States. 

*  * 

Berkeley  has  got  into  the  $100,000,000 
class  and  points  to  its  assessment  roll  as 
evidence  of  the  accomplishment. 

*  * 

Pasadena  has  an  ambitious  program 
involving  widening,  extending  and  open- 
ing streets  and  the  carrying  out  of  a 
progressive  city  plan. 

*  *  

Modesto  is  installing  a  lighting  system 

that    it    thinks    will    make    other    cities 

envious. 

*  *  

Santa    Barbara    has    brought    its    fire 
department  up  to  date  by  the  purchase 
of  two  large  pumping  engines. 
*  * 

Los  Angeles  has  5,072  acres  of  parks — 
one  of  the  most  extensive  park  systems 
in   the  United  States.     Over  $1,500,000 
was  spent  for  park  activities  in  1927. 
*  * 

Lodi    maintains    that    its    municipally 

owned  utilities  are  earning  more  net  profit 

than  is  derived  from  that  source  by  any 

other  city  of  its  size  in  the  state. 
*  *  

The  municipally  owned  lighting  plant 
of  Seattle  set  aside  nearly  $700,000  sur- 
plus last  year  after  paying  all  operating 

expenses,  interest,  and  depreciation. 

*  * 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  a  proposed 

cigarette    tax    pending    before    council. 

It  provides  for  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  $1.50 

per  thousand  cigarettes  sold. 
*  * 

A  committee  in  Buffalo  has  recom- 
mended that  the  city  discontinue  pur- 
chasing passenger  vehicles  and  use  taxis 
instead. 
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cf      A.  D.  MACLEOD.  C.  P.  A.  KENNETH  SHAFFER,  C.  P.  A.         /, 

•f . . . - .P 

I  /v.  rOMPAlSJV  % 


I  MACLEOD,  MACFARLANE 

&  COMPANY 
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Some  Notes  on  Regulation  and  Control  of 
Aviation  in  California 

By  Leon  Thomas  David 
Deputy  City  Attorney,  Palo  Alto,  California 


Every  forward-minded  citizen  reali7es 
that  aviation  is  here  to  stay  as  a  means 
of  transportation.  On  July  31,  1928, 
there  were  4,898  pilots  operating  under 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  California,  with  a 
total  of  417  out  of  2,678  regularly  licensed 
pilots  had  the  largest  registration  from 
any  single  state. 

On  August  15,  1928,  in  the  25th  anni- 
versary year  of  flight,  there  were  367 
municipal  airports  in  the  United  States, 
331  private  and  commercial  airports,  256 
intermediate  landing  fields  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  62  army 
airports,  17  naval  aviation  fields,  and 
326  marked  auxiliary  fields.  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  over  750  proposed 
airports.    A  great  number  of  these  estab- 


lished and  projected  airports  are  located 
in  the  State  of  California.  Twenty-five 
more  cities  between  August  15,  1928,  and 
October  2,  1928,  launched  airport  pro- 
jects. 

With  the  growth  of  air  traffic,  laws  and 
regulations  have  necessarily  come. 

The  use  of  aircraft  in  interstate  com- 
merce, the  licensing  ot  pilots  and  aircraft 
for  interstate  commerce  and  the  making 
of  flight  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
same,  are  now  under  the  control  ot  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Aeronautics 
Branch,  b\-  virtue  of  the  Air  Commerce 
Act  of  1926  which  marks  the  dawn  of  a 
new  idea  disposing  of  the  old  pronounce- 
ment of  individual  sovereignty  "ad  usque 
et  ad  coelum"  by  the  declaration  that 
"as  used  in  this  act,  the  term  'na\-igable 
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airspace,'  means  airspace  above  the  mini- 
mum safe  altitudes  of  flight  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  such 
navigable  airspace  shall  be  subject  to  a 
public  right  of  freedom  of  interstate  and 
foreign  air  navigation  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  this  act." 

The  Air  Commerce  Act  of  the  Federal 
Government  seems  to  be  as  a  whole  satis- 
factory to  the  aviator  and  the  general 
public,  and  the  efficacy  of  its  regulatory 
provisions  calling  for  competent  pilots 
and  safe  aircraft  has  been  proven  by 
experience. 

Regulation  ot  intrastate  commerce  and 
local  aviation  is,  however,  the  field  of 
much  activity  and  discussion.  In  this 
field,  there  are  two  general  possibilities — 
the  regulation  of  aircraft  by  the  state, 
and  by  the  local  governmental  bodies 
of  the  state. 

Some  states  have  adopted  the  Uniform 
State  Law  on  x'\viation,  while  others,  in- 
cluding California,  have  adopted  special 
statutes  covering  the  general  regulation 
of  air  trafiic.  These  statutes  range  from 
very  simple  cocies  to  others  like  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  more  detailed. 
Statutes 

The  intrastate  and  local  regulation  of 
aviation  in  California  is  accomplished  by 
Stat.  1921,  p.  1421.  This  act  provides  for 
the  registration  of  all  aircraft  with  the 
Division  of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  licensing 
of  aircraft  operators,  the  prohibition  of 
aerial  acrobatics  over  certain  districts; 
and  Sec.  13  of  the  act  provides  that  in 
case  of  the  passage  of  certain  Federal 
legislation,  the  statute  shall  become  void. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Air 
Commerce  Act  of  1926,  it  has  been  a 
question  whether  the  California  State 
Act  was  still  in  effect.  If  the  passage  of 
I'^ederal  legislation  rendered  the  California 
Statute  inoperative,  it  also  left  the  intra- 
state commerce  and  local  aviation  in 
California  without  any  state  regulation 
whatsoever   —    a    condition    inimical    to 


proper    protection    of   both    the    aviator 
and  the  public. 

This  question  was  considered  by  the 
Attorney  General,  U.  S.  Webb.  In  an 
opinion  dated  July  16,  1928,  which 
pointed  out  that  the  Air  Commerce  Act 
of  1926  did  not  attempt  to  regulate  all 
aircraft,  but  only  those  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  that  regulation  had 
not  been  made  over  all  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  the  conclusion  was. 
that  the  states  were  left  free  to  legislate 
and  regulate  traffic  solely  conducted 
within  their  boundaries. 

Thus,  while  the  California  Act  has 
been  voided  as  far  as  regulation  of  foreign 
and  interstate  commerce  is  concerned, 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
avoids  an  embarrassing  situation  with  a 
declaration  which  is  legally  sound  under 
the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions. 
The  Federal  regulation  of  aviation  must 
rest  upon  the  Commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  and  possibly  under  the  war 
powers,  and  the  states,  under  the  course 
of  decisions  to  date,  should  retain  power 
to  regulate  intrastate  aviation. 

This  great  mobility  of  aircraft  makes  it 
possible  for  every  intrastate  air  carrier 
in  a  few  hours,  or  in  a  few  minutes  in 
many  cases,  to  pass  over  state  bounciaries; 
and  indeed  it  is  fair  to  predict  that  this 
mobility  will  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease. With  mobility,  the  power  of 
regulation  and  control  increases.  Will, 
then,  the  Federal  Government  find  some 
legal  basis  to  extend  control  over  all  air 
traffic.''  The  military  value  of  the  aero- 
plane may  enter  here,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  possible  to  gain  the  control  by 
a  control  over  all  aircraft  as  an  air  reserve 
of  the  Army.  The  nature  of  air  traffic 
certainly  would  make  uniformity  in  regu- 
lation desirable,  whether  accomplished 
by  state  or  Federal  law. 

Passing  from  the  State  and  Federal 
regulations,  we  come  to  a  third  body  of 
legislation  within  the  State.     The  devel- 
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oping  scope  of  aviation,  the  public  appre- 
hension of  danger,  however  well  or  how- 
ever little  founded,  from  aircraft  flying 
overhead,  the  danger  from  incompetent 
pilots  and  unairworthy  aircraft,  and  the 
establishment  of  landing  fields  and  air- 
ports have  given  rise  to  legislation  by 
counties  and  by  municipalities. 

The  Supervisors  of  San  Mateo  County 
made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone  to 
operate  aircraft  over  San  Mateo  County, 
unless  he  had  a  pilot's  certificate  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  unless  his 
aircraft  possessed  a  certificate  of  air- 
worthiness. 

In  Los  Angeles,  where  Mines  Field  is 
located,  a  comprehensive  ordinance  has 
been  adopted  and  other  cities  have  ven- 
tured into  the  field  of  regulation  by 
ordinance,  among  these  being  San  Diego, 
Fresno  and  Glendale.  Oakland  has  es- 
tablished regulations  for  the  municipal 
airport  at  Bay  Farm  Island  and  San  Fran- 
cisco has  done  so  for  Mills  Field.  Mo- 
desto has  adopted  the  Department  of 
Commerce  rules. 

Then  passing  to  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  airports,  there  are  State 
and  Federal  enactments.  Under  the 
Federal  Act  of  May  14,  1928,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  power  to  lease 
public  lands  for  use  as  airports  and  avia- 
tion fields.  Contiguous,  unreserved  and 
unappropriated  public  lands  not  exceed- 
ing 640  acres  in  area,  may  be  leased  to  the 
applicant.  The  leases  are  made  through 
the  General  Land  Office,  are  for  a  period 
of  20  years  with  renewal  privileges,  and 
the  lease  fee  has  been  set  at  $10  per  year. 

Lessees  of  such  public  lands  may  make 
such  regulations  for  the  same  as  are 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

By  Statutes  1927,  p.  485,  the  California 
Legislature  has  authorized  municipalities, 
counties,  and  cities  and  counties  to  estab- 
lish airports  and  to  make  certain  rules  for 


their  conduct.  This  act  was  sponsored 
primarily  by  the  City  of  Fresno.  It  pro- 
vides that  any  city,  county,  or  city  and 
county  may  acquire  by  any  of  the  usual 
means,  such  land  as  is  needed  for  an  air- 
port, whether  the  land  be  situated  within 
or  without  the  corporate  limits.  The 
erection  and  maintenance  of  the  necessary 
features  is  authorized.  Taxes  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  of  bonds  or  to 
raise  funds  directly  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  land  may  be  levied. 

The  construction  of  airports  and  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  airports  are 
declared  to  be  park  purposes,  thus  ren- 
dering the  power  of  eminent  domain  more 
available  and  enabling  the  governing 
body  to  legislate  for  the  land  when  out- 
side of  the  corporate  limits. 

Bond  issues  are  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  the  act,  and  previous  issues 
of  bonds  for  airport  purposes  passed  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  qualified  electors 
and  sold  at  par  or  better,  are  validated. 

The  purposes  of  regulation  conferred 
upon  the  city,  county,  or  city  and  county 
maintaining  such  an  airport  are  rather 
extensive. 

The  receipt,  deposit,  removal,  embarka- 
tion and  disembarkation  of  passengers 
and  property  may  be  regulated.  The 
power  to  charge  fees  and  tolls  is  given  and 
a  lien  is  given  for  their  collection. 

The  lease  or  assignment  of  the  air- 
port, airport  space  or  facilities  is  allowed. 
The  necessary  personnel  including  pilots, 
may  be  employed. 

The  legislative  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  covering  the  use  of  the 
airport,  its  property  and  facilities,  and 
to  regulate  aircraft  within  and  over  the 
airport  is  another  feature. 

A  set  of  blanket  provisions  allowing 
contract  with  Federal  or  other  agencies, 
and  conferring  incidental  powers  con- 
cludes the  act. 

The  Acquisition  and  Improvement  Act 
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of  1925  (Mattoon  Act)  provides  for  the 
acquisition  and  improvement  of  land, 
buildings,  structures,  appliances,  lighting 
equipment  and  other  necessary  facilities 
for  airport  and  landing  fields. 

Section  4056-c  of  the  Political  Code, 
added  in  1927,  gives  power  to  Boards  of 
Supervisors  to  provide  and  maintain  pub- 
lic airports  and  landing  places,  to  acquire 
properties  and  equipment  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  to  control  the  same;  to  hire 
employees;  to  levy  a  special  tax  of  not 
to  exceed  three  mills  in  any  one  year  for 
the  purpose,  and  to  appropriate  other 
funds,  and  to  incur  bonded  indebtedness 
for  establishment  and  maintenance  of  air- 
ports and  fields. 

The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 
of  San  Francisco  by  Section  2524^  of 
the  Political  Code  are  given  power  to 
establish  and  conduct  airports,  with 
power  to  regulate  their  use.  Fees  and 
tolls  are  allowed,  and  the  right  of  lien 
provided  to  collect  them;  and  the  Board 
is  allowed  to  lease  or  assign  space  for 
operations. 

The  Board  is  given  power  "to  regulate 
any  and  all  things  necessary  in  conjunc- 
tion with  such  air  traffic,  upon  or  over  the 
property  within  their  jurisdiction." 

Passing  from  this  brief  resume  of 
statutes,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
problems  arising  out  of  their  application. 
The  first  of  these,  concerning  the  scope 
and  extent  of  the  Statute  of  1921  in  rela- 
tion to  Federal  legislation  has  already 
been  considered.  The  second  involves 
the  power  of  municipalities  and  of  counties 
to  regulate  flight,  and  other  material 
aviation  matters,  under  the  statutes  which 
have  just  been  referred  to. 

In  reference  to  cities,  the  general  power 
is  to  be  first  determined.  Is  aviation  a 
state  or  a  municipal  matter?  If  the 
former,  the  legislation  of  the  state  is 
exclusive  in  the  sphere  within  which  the 
legislature  acts.  If  it  is  the  latter,  the 
various  municipalities  may  legislate  on 
the  subject  matter  of  aviation. 


Reason  and  principle  support  the  de- 
termination that  aviation  is  a  matter  for 
state  rather  than  municipal  or  county 
control.  The  great  mobility  of  aircraft 
enabling  one  to  fly  the  length  or  breadth 
of  the  state  in  a  short  time;  and  the  con- 
sequent advantages  and  needs  of  uni- 
formity are  potent  arguments  for  state 
regulation.  It  would  hardly  be  feasible, 
for  regulatory  purposes,  to  have  a  plane 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  30  or  40 
difi'erent  governmental  units  in  the  course 
of  an  hour's  flight;  a  situation  which 
would  be  possible  in  flight  over  our  metro- 
politan areas.  The  enforcement  of  aerial 
regulations  would  be  an  onerous  burden 
upon  small  governmental  units,  imper- 
fectly performed,  though  the  aerial  police- 
man has  made  his  debut  as  a  county  and 
municipal  policeman  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  of  our  airports  and  municipal  air- 
ports generally  have  their  appropriate 
officers  for  the  enforcement  of  airport 
rules. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Act  of  1921 
contemplates  control  of  California  air- 
craft and  pilots  by  the  State  Motor 
Vehicle  Department,  treating  aircraft  as 
a  special  class  of  motor  vehicles.  It  is 
now  well  established  as  a  legal  proposition 
that  the  control  of  vehicular  traffic  is 
exclusively  a  state  matter  with  but  a 
limited  power  of  regulation  delegated  to 
counties  and  municipalities.  Within  the 
scope  which  it  covers,  it  can  be  asserted 
that  the  State  Act  of  1921  supersedes 
and  overrules  any  disconsonant  local 
regulations,  although  the  question  ap- 
parently has  not  arisen  before  the  courts 
of  record. 

The  act  of  1921,  however,  covers  a 
very  limited  field  of  regulation.  Many 
bodies  are  now  considering  the  adoption 
of  a  comprehensive  aviation  statute, 
which  will  in  detail  regulate  aviation, 
and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
any  acts  finally  proposed  will  contem- 
plate state  rather  than  local  control. 

Another  question  which  has  been  con- 
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sidered,  but  which  is  regarded  as  a  matter 
for  the  future  to  determine,  is  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Railroad  Commission 
over  the  commercial  aircraft  operating 
within  the  State,  As  stated  by  Carl  I. 
Wheat,  Counsel  for  the  Commission: 

"As  to  rates,  the  constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia already  provides  that  the  Railroad 
Commission  shall  have  regulatory  powers 
over  the  rates  of  'railroads  and  other 
transportation  companies'  (Art.  XII,  Sec. 
22)  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  State 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  language 
to  apply  to  carriers  by  motor  vehicles 
(Western  Association,  etc.,  v.  Railroad 
Commission,  173  Cal.  802,  162  Pac.  391). 
From  this  it  is  argued  that  the  Commis- 
sion already  possesses  rate  regulatory 
jurisdiction  over  common  carriers  by  air- 
craft, and  the  Commission  has  asked  all 
operators  to  file  their  rates  with  it,  pend- 
ing such  legislation  as  may  be  enacted 
to  cover  the  subject  more  fully.  The 
extent  of  possible  rate  regulation  is 
another  controversial  subject." 

Let  us  now  consider  various  questions 
concerning  municipal  problems  attendant 
upon  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 
aviation  in  this  vicinity. 
Location  of  Airports  and  Character 
OF  Structures 

A  municipality,  or  county,  or  city  and 
county  may,  under  the  provisions  of 
Statutes  1927,  page  485,  establish  an  air- 
port under  municipal  ownership  and  con- 
trol. Cities  may  acquire  land  and  per- 
sonal property  for  airport  purposes  by 
purchase,  lease,  condemnation  or  gift. 
The  statute  also  provides  that  existing 
park  or  other  municipal  lands  may  be 
devoted  to  this  use.  The  establishment 
of  airports  is  declared  by  the  legislature 
to  be  a  park  purpose.  Under  this  act, 
an  airport  may  be  established  either 
within  or  without  the  corporate  limits, 
and  the  city  is  given  power  to  purchase, 
provide,  erect  and  locate  all  necessary 
structures  and  appliances. 

Taxes  may  be  levied  and  bonds  issued 


to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  an  airport  and  its  equipment, 
and  taxes  may  be  levied  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

All  bonds  issued  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  (July  29,  1927)  for  airport 
purposes  are  validated,  and  all  such 
bond  election  procedures  are  validated 
provided  the  bonds  were  passed  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  and  were  sold 
for  par.     (Sec.  2.) 

It  is  significant  that  this  act,  in  giving 
certain  control  of  airports  to  municipali- 
ties, does  not  give  them  the  power  to 
regulate  flight  except  over  the  airport 
itself,  although  it  does  provide  that  the 
city  may  collect  tolls,  may  sub-lease  the 
airport,  and  may  control  the  coming  and 
going  of  passengers  and  of  freight;  may 
employ  pilots  and  the  like. 

The  Acquisition  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1925  (Mattoon  Act)  also  provides  for 
the  acquisition  of  airport  facilities,  but 
does  not  lay  down  rules  to  regulate  such 
municipal  properties.  When  the  munici- 
pality has,  as  in  the  case  of  a  park,  estab- 
lished or  taken  over  any  non-contiguous 
municipal  property,  its  power  to  regulate 
the  use  of  the  same  has  been  legally 
established;  and  this  would  of  course 
apply  to  airports,  whether  located  within 
the  corporate  limits  or  not.  The  power 
to  regulate  is  the  same  as  though  it  were 
within  the  city  limits. 

Within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city, 
it  is  no  doubt  proper  and  feasible  for 
the  city  to  be  zoned  so  as  to  designate  the 
location  of  airports,  and,  ipso  facto,  to 
regulate  commercial  aviation  to  that 
extent. 

When  a  private  airport  is  located  within 
the  city  limits,  the  erection  of  the  neces- 
sary structures,  hangars,  etc.,  is  naturally 
subject  to  valid  building  regulations. 
The  aesthetic  appearance  of  these  struc- 
tures alone,  whether  within  or  without 
municipal  territory,  is  not  directly  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  City.  While  the 
aesthetics  of  particular  locations  may  be 
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protected  incidentally  through  the  opera- 
tion of  a  zoning  ordinance,  offenses  to 
sight  are  not,  in  law,  a  nuisance  un- 
coupled with  other  conditions.  (20  RCL 
446;  107  ASR  232;  Ex  Parte  Lacey,  108 
Cal.  326;  McQuillin  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, 2d  Ed.  Sec.  943;  Varney  vs. 
Williams,  155  Cal.  318.) 

The  location  of  an  airport  in  a  resi- 
dential area  may  reduce  property  values. 
But  protection  of  property  values  is  not 
by  itself  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police 
power  although  zoning  may  be  a  protec- 
tion. (McQuillin  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions, 2d  Ed.  Sec.  944.)  See  also  as  to 
municipal-state  functions,  10  Cal.  App. 
602;  103  Pac.  159. 

The  fact  that  the  location  of  an  airport 
in  a  certain  district  might  affect  insurance 
rates  has  been  urged  against  such  location 
and  in  support  of  an  allegation  of  nuis- 
ance. In  the  case  of  New  Orleans  vs. 
Legasse,  114  La.  105,  38  So.  828,  Am.  St. 
R.  233,  the  court  said: 

"Increase  in  the  rate  of  insurance  also 
scarcely  presents  a  question  which  the 
city  can  press  under  the  allegation  that 
it  is  a  public  nuisance.  The  question 
raises  a  private  issue.  While  it  is  com- 
mendable enough  on  the  part  of  the  city 
to  seek  to  protect  all  her  inhabitants,  yet 
it  would  venture  beyond  municipal  power 
and  ability  were  it  to  undertake  to  pre- 
vent private  wrongs  and  lessen  inequali- 
ties growing  out  of  the  enterprise  of 
insurance." 

The  regulation  of  flight  within  the  state 
where  not  subjected  to  Federal  control  is 
regulated  by  the  California  Statute 
of  1921,  as  before  observed.  The  1927 
acts  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
airports  give  the  county  or  city  concerned 
regulatory  power  over  flight  at  the  airport 
itself,  but  the  1921  Act  is,  under  the 
assumption  that  aviation  is  a  state  rather 
than  local  government  matter,  the  con- 
trolling act  at  present.  The  1921  statute 
provides: 

1.     That  aircraft  and  pilots  shall   be 


licensed    by    the    Department   of  Motor 
Vehicles. 

2.  That  students  over  the  age  of  19 
years  may  fly  without  a  license  when  ac- 
companied by  a  licensed  aeronaut,  who  is, 
in  law,  held  responsible  for  the  handling 
of  the  plane. 

3.  That  students  unlicensed,  over  the 
age  of  19  years,  may  fly  if  receiving  in- 
structions from  a  regularly  established 
flying  school. 

4.  No  aerial  acrobatic  flight  may  be 
indulged  in  below  an  altitude  of  1,500 
feet,  nor  in  over-populated  or  built-over 
districts,  nor  over  a  meet  or  exhibition 
not  closed  to  spectators.  "Aerial  acro- 
batics" is  defined  to  include  "any 
maneuvers  not  essential  to  the  navigation 
of  the  plane." 

5.  "No  aircraft  shall  fly  over  any  part 
or  section  within  the  limits  of  any  city 
within  the  State  of  California  at  a  height 
lower  than  that  enabling  such  aircraft 
to  glide,  in  any  emergency  and  at  all 
times,  to  an  open  or  unobstructed  place 
on  land  or  water,  except  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  a  flight." 

Federal  Regulation 
In  so  far  as  Federal  rules  have  been 
made,  they  supersede  the  State  rules 
where  interstate  commerce  is  involved, 
and  where  aircraft  make  journeys  which 
are  a  part  of  interstate  commerce.  Under 
Title  49,  Chap.  6,  Code  of  Laws  of  the 
U.  S.  1926,  Sec.  180,  it  is  provided  that 
the  entire  airspace  above  the  ground  is  a  ■ 
public  highway,  above  the  minimum  ^ 
height  levels  for  flying,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  empowered  to  lay 
down.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
promulgated  regulations,  which,  as 
amended  to  June  1, 1928,  most  completely 
prescribe  the  rules  of  flight  for  aircraft, 
licensing  of  pilots  and  of  planes.  Among 
other  regulations,  the  following  relative  . 
to  the  height  of  flights,  are  pertinent:  I 

(g)  Height  over  Congested  and  Other 
Areas:  Exclusive  of  taking  off  from  or 
landing  on  an  established  landing  field  or 
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airport,  or  on  property  designated  for 
that  purpose,  by  the  owner,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  Sec.  79,  aircraft 
shall  not  be  flown, 

1.  Over  the  congested  parts  of  cities, 
towns  or  settlements,  except  at  a  height 
sufficient  to  permit  of  a  reasonably  safe 
emergency  landing,  which  in  no  case  shall 
be  less  than  1,000  feet. 

2.  Elsewhere,  at  a  height  not  less 
than  500  feet  except  where  essential  to  an 
industrial  flying  operation. 

(h)  Height  over  Assemblage  of  Persons: 
No  flight  under  1,000  feet  in  height  shall 
be  made  over  any  open  air  assemblage  of 
persons,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Such  consent 
will  be  granted  only  for  limited  operations. 

(i)  Acrobatic  Flying:  (1)  Acrobatic 
flying  means  intentional  maneuvers  not 
necessary  to  air  navigation. 

(2)  No  person  shall  acrobatically  fly 
an  aircraft  (a)  over  a  congested  area  of 
any  city,  town  or  settlement;  (b)  over 
any  open  air  assemblage  of  persons  or 
below  2,000  feet  in  height  over  any  estab- 
lished civil  airway,  or  at  any  height  over 
any  established  airport  or  landing  field, 
or  within  1,000  feet  horizontally  thereof. 

(c)  Any  acrobatic  maneuvers  per- 
formed over  any  other  place  shall  be 
conducted  at  a  height  greater  than  1,500 
feet,  (d)  No  person  shall  acrobatically 
fly  any  airplane  carrying  passengers  for 
hire. 

(e)  Dropping  Objects  or  Things:  When 
an  aircraft  is  in  flight,  the  pilot  shall  not 
drop  or  release,  or  permit  any  person  to 
drop  or  release  any  object  or  thing  which 
may  endanger  life  or  injure  property, 
except  when  necessary  to  the  personal 
safety  of  the  pilot,  passenger  or  crew. 

(k)  Transporting  Explosives:  The 
transportation  of  any  explosives  other 
than  that  necessary  for  signaling  or  fuel 
for  such  aircraft  while  in  flight,  or  ma- 
terials for  industrial  and  agricultural 
spraying  (dusting)   is  prohibited,  except 


under  special  authority  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  question  then  arises,  to  what  ex- 
tent may  counties  or  cities  adopt  the 
Federal  Act  as  a  local  regulation?  There 
seems  no  conflict  in  the  California  Act 
of  1921  and  the  Federal  regulations  except 
as  to  licensing,  height  of  flight  and  acro- 
batic flight.  The  California  Act  requires 
the  licensing  of  pilots  by  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Department,  and  the  licensing  of 
planes  as  well.  There  would  seem  to  be 
a  legal  objection  to  compelling  local  avia- 
tors to  be  federally  licensed,  if  this  im- 
posed a  restriction  greater  or  diflFerent 
than  that  imposed  by  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Department.  The  Motor  Vehicle  De- 
partment, however,  may  adopt  the  Fed- 
eral standards,  under  the  discretion  given 
it  under  the  Act;  and  the  act  provides 
"In  any  case,  the  applicant  must  be  able 
to  pass  the  tests  required  by  the  United 
States  Army  or  Navy  for  a  military  or 
naval  aviator  or  aeronaut" — a  require- 
ment which  is  probably  much  more 
stringent  than  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce rules,  if  literally  interpreted. 

As  to  the  requirements  for  aircraft 
themselves,  the  California  Act  is  silent. 
The  Federal  Act  is  comprehensive  in  this 
regard,  and  may  well  be  adopted  by  local 
legislative  bodies. 

It    is    this    incompleteness    of    detail, 

which  coupled  with  the  recent  doubts  as 

to  its  legality  has  emphasized  the  need 

for  new  state  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Nuisances 

1.  Height  of  Flight:  The  height  of 
flight  of  aircraft  is  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  the  Statutes 
of  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of  general 
traffic  regulations,  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  are  both  regulatory  and  per- 
missive; hence  the  flight  of  any  plane  at 
heights  permitted  by  the  state  statute 
is  lawful,  and  being  lawful,  cannot  con- 
stitute a  public  nuisance.  Aside  from 
this  ground,  the  law  of  nuisance  requires 
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that  the  act  or  omission  complained  of 
must  be  of  a  real  and  substantial  char- 
acter, such  as  impairs  the  ordinary  phys- 
ical enjoyment  of  property.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  property  is  not  impaired  by  the 
flight  of  airplanes,  however  low,  unless 
the  airplane  should  happen  to  fall.  In 
such  a  case,  there  would  be  a  legal  action 
for  damages  and  not  an  equitable  one 
for  nuisance.  Mere  fear  that  an  airplane 
may  fall  should  in  most  instances  be  held 
not  to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for 
injunction  against  flying,  unless  it  be 
shown  that  such  flying  inevitably  will  do 
injury  not  compensable  by  money  dam- 
ages; and 

(2)  Noise:  In  considering  whether  or 
not  th2  noise  attendant  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  an  airplane  would  give  rise  to 
equitable  relief  in  nuisance,  the  general 
law  that  the  operation  complained  of  and 
its  attendant  noise  must  injuriously  affect 
persons  of  normal  sensibilities,  must  be 
applied.  There  have  been  many  cases 
concerning  the  ringing  of  bells,  blowing 
of  whistles  and  the  like,  where  the  useful 
act,  legal  in  itself,  is  attended  with  noise. 
The  courts  have  been  very  reluctant  to 
term  this  a  nuisance,  in  the  absence  of 
other  circumstances  more  detrimental  in 
a  nuisance  sense.  It  has  been  stated  in 
many  cases  that  noise  is  an  incident  neces- 
sary to  industrial  and  urban  life.  Thus 
the  operation  of  power  plants,  planing 
mills,  etc.,  has  been  held  not  to  be  a 
nuisance,  even  though  they  are  disagree- 
able and  annoying. 

The  location  of  an  airport  in  close 
proximity  to  a  residential  district  would 
necessarily  bring  to  that  district  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  noise.  This  noise, 
however,  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  noise  of  many  trucking  operations,  of 
motor  vehicles  in  general  and  of  industries 
commonly  found  in  residential  areas.  It 
would  be  at  least  questionable  whether  a 
court  would  hold  that  the  noise  from  the 
operation  of  an  airplane  would  be  a  nui- 


sance. If  such  be  a  nuisance,  it  would 
probably  be  determined  to  be  strictly 
a  private  nuisance  rather  than  a  nuisance 
of  a  public  character. 

(3)  Dust  Arising  jrom  Airport  Opera- 
tions: There  have  been  few  cases  which 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  dust  as  a 
nuisance.  There  are  plenty  of  precedents, 
however,  of  real  value,  which  have  been 
laid  down  in  cases  involving  smoke  and 
soot.  As  said  by  Judge  Lennon  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California, 
in  Dauberman  vs.  Grant,  198  Cal.,  586, 
246  Pac.  319: 

"The  record  shows  that  thi  neighbor- 
hood in  the  instant  cases  is  devoted  to 
some  extent  to  industry;  but  that  fact 
did  not  authorize  the  defendant  to  con- 
duct his  business  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to 
the  clean  comfort  of  her  residence." 

The  case  above  cited  dealt  with  the 
question  of  a  private  nuisance.  It  would 
seem  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  raising 
of  dust  in  large  quantities,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  a  residential  district,  would  con- 
stitute a  private  nuisance.  If  the  dust 
raised  is  in  nature  and  extent  a  health 
or  safety  nuisance  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  adjacent  community,  constituting  a 
nuisance,  it  would  be  abatable  or  re- 
mediable as  such. 

In  Tuebner  vs.  California  Street  Railway 
Coynpany,  66  Cal.  171 ,  the  following  state- 
ment is  made,  quoting  from  Cooley  on 
Torts: 

"If  the  smoke  or  dust,  or  both,  that 
arises  from  one  man's  premises  and 
passes  over  and  upon  those  of  another 
causes  perceptible  injury  to  the  property, 
or  so  pollutes  the  air  as  to  sensibly  impair 
the  enjoyment  thereof,  it  is  a  nuisance, 
but  the  inconvenience  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  fancy,  mere  delicacy 
or  fastidiousness;  it  must  be  an  incon- 
venience materially  interfering  with  the 
ordinary  comfort,  physically,  of  human 
existence,   not  merely   according   to   ele- 
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gant  and  dainty  modes  and  habits  of 
living,  but  according  to  plain,  sober  and 
simple  notions.     *     *     * 

"The  law  looks  to  a  medium  course  to 
be  pursued  by  it  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  all." 

The  court  in  this  case  just  cited  held 
that  it  was  a  jury  question  whether  a 
nuisance  was  committed  by  the  defend- 
ant, who  maintained  an  engine  room,  the 
smoke  from  which  blew  upon  the  plain- 
tiff's property. 


The  dust  nuisance  is  a  real  problem  in 
the  maintenance  of  airports,  where  they 
are  in  close  proximity  to  built-up  dis- 
tricts. The  District  Attorney  of  Santa 
Clara  County  was  recently  called  upon 
to  proceed  against  the  San  Jose  airport 
as  a  public  nuisance,  largely  because  of 
the  dust  question.  Fortunately  there  are 
many  ways  of  attacking  the  dust  problem 
— and  this,  before  the  public  is  damaged 
to  a  great  degree  by  operations. 


The  Distinction  in  Theory  Between  Taxes 
and  Assessments 


Everett  W.  Mattoon 
County  Counsel,  Los  Angeles 


There  are  certain  well-recognized  and 
important  distinctions  between  a  tax  and 
an  assessment,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  their 
purposes  and  relationships.  By  the  term 
"assessment"  I  do  not  refer  to  the  assess- 
ment or  fixing  of  the  value  of  property 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  but  to  the 
charges  imposed  upon  property  for  the 
various  kinds  of  public  improvements, 
commonly  called  "special  assessments." 

While  many  differences  exist  in  the 
details  of  administration  of  these  two 
charges  or  imposts,  I  shall  confine  this 
discussion  to  three  general  distinctions 
which  closely  reveal  the  status  of  each, 
namely — the  distinction  in  purpose,  sec- 
ond the  distinction  in  the  extent  or  scope 
of  the  power,  and  third  the  usual  dis- 
tinction in  the  manner  of  levy,  collection 
and  enforcement. 

Reverting  to  the  first  distinction,  that 
of  purpose.  Taxes  are  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue  with  which  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  maintenance 
and  administration  of  government.  It 
is  said  by  one  writer  that  general  taxes 
are  those  charges  which  are  levied  and 


taken  out  of  the  property  of  the  person 
assessed  for  public  and  general  uses  or 
purposes  in  which  he  has  no  direct,  imme- 
diate and  peculiar  interest.  A  tax  is  a 
tribute  exacted  by  the  sovereign  for  its 
upkeep,  and  the  power  to  tax  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  fundamental  attributes 
of  sovereignty.  It  has  always  existed  in 
governments,  of  whatever  kind,  in  fact  it 
resides  in  government  as  a  part  of  gov- 
ernment itself,  and  is  said  to  vest  in  our 
government  by  reason  of  the  conferred 
authority  of  all  and  for  the  benefit  and 
good  of  all.  It  is  essential  to  the  support 
of  government  and  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  and  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  It  rests  upon  the  principle 
that  each  individual  derives  a  general 
benefit  from  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
living  in  organized  society  and  must  con- 
tribute his  proportionate  share  of  the 
expense  of  administering  the  functions  of 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
special  assessment  is  predicated  upon  the 
proposition  of  a  more  direct  quid  pro 
quo.  Its  purpose  is  to  raise  funds  to  pay 
for  the  expenses  of  some  work  or  improve- 
ment which  has  or  should  have,  in  some 
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measure,  directly  and  substantially  bene- 
fited the  owner's  property  and  enhanced 
its  value  and  use.  It  is  a  charge  upon 
specific  property  for  a  specific  purpose. 
An  assessment  has  been  well  defined  as 
"a  special  and  local  charge  upon  property 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  improvement  con- 
ducted by  a  public  body,  based  upon  the 
theory  or  principle  of  equivalents  or 
benefits  from  such  improvement,  and 
levied  as  a  charge  upon  property  specially 
benefited  thereby." 

Before  leaving  the  first  distinction  I 
might  add  that  our  courts  have  held  that 
the  name  by  which  a  special  assessment 
is  designated  in  a  statute  is  not  determi- 
native of  its  character.  Several  acts  have 
designated  as  taxes  what  in  reality  are 
special  assessments  but  the  courts  have 
held  them  assessments  none  the  less. 
For  example,  while  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Flood  Control  Act  refers  through- 
out to  the  charges  made  upon  property 
as  "taxes,"  our  supreme  court  held  them 
to  be  assessments  levied  for  a  special 
benefit.  The  determinative  factor  as  to 
whether  the  charge  imposed  is  a  tax  or  a 
special  assessment  is  generally  regarded 
to  depend  upon  whether  it  is  levied  and 
collected  against  both  real  and  personal 
property.  If  so,  it  is  almost  without 
exception  a  tax,  if  against  land  only  it  is 
a  special  assessment. 

Whereas  a  tax  is  levied  for  the  general 
public  good  and  without  special  regard  to 
the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  individual  or 
property  subject  thereto,  a  special  assess- 
ment is  levied  to  enforce  payment  for  a 
benefit  equal  in  value  to  the  amount 
thereof.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  straight 
business  transaction,  financed  with  the 
privilege  of  deferred  payments,  for  the 
payment  of  an  improvement  to  an  owner's 
property  of  the  same  character  and  on 
the  same  theory  as  he  would  pay  for  the 
construction  of  a  building  on  his  lot, 
i.  e.,  for  value  received. 

The    second    distinction    lies    in    the 


extent  or  scope  of  the  power  to  impose 
taxes  and  that  of  levying  special  assess- 
ment. It  has  been  said  that  the  power  of 
assessment  is  referable  to  and  an  exercise 
of  the  general  power  of  taxation  and  that 
they  both  spring  from  the  same  source. 
While  this  is  true,  so  far  as  their  origin 
and  constitutional  complexion  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  essentially  different  in 
the  mode  and  extent  of  their  exercise. 
A  tax,  as  a  general  proposition,  may  be 
levied  and  enforced  to  an  unlirnited  per- 
centage upon  the  value  of  nonexempt 
property.  Where  taxation  exacts  its 
toll,  there  is  no  limitation  except  that,  in 
general,  it  must  operate  equally  and  uni- 
formly, and  no  debt  or  obligation  is  in- 
curred by  the  taxing  body  other  than  that 
the  funds  so  raised  must  be  properly 
applied  and  expended.  Our  constitution, 
so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  subject  of 
taxation,  is  not  a  grant  of,  but  a  limitation 
upon  the  legislative  power  to  tax.  In 
other  words,  legislative  taxing  bodies  may 
be  said  to  be  endowed  with  this  inherent, 
all-embracive  power,  unlimited  except  by 
such  restrictions  as  are  written  into  our 
constitution.  Nowhere  in  our  constitu- 
tion is  there  any  limit  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  tax  which  may  be  imposed.  The 
legislature  may  not  only  determine  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  exercise  the  taxing 
power,  but  also  for  what  public  purposes 
it  shall  be  exercised.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, first  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court,  in  speaking  of  the 
power  of  taxation  as  it  existed  under  the 
American  constitution  in  his  day,  said 
that  "the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power 
to  destroy." 

Coming  to  the  power  to  levy  and  en- 
force special  assessments  we  find  that 
there  is  no  such  broad,  unlimited  author- 
ity. Instead  of  a  charge  upon  all  prop- 
erty for  the  general  benefits  of  govern- 
ment, whatever  they  may  cost,  there  is  a 
direct  limitation  that  the  burden  must 
be  imposed  upon  specific   property  in  a 
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definite  district  specially  and  peculiarly 
benefited,  and  that  the  amount  imposed 
must  correspond  to  and  not  exceed  the 
benefits  derived.  I  have  sometimes  won- 
dered, when  I  have  seen  the  exorbitant 
and  almost  paralyzing  special  assessment 
burdens  loaded  on  property  in  some 
cases,  what  would  happen  if  the  point 
were  raised  that  it  is  not  benefited  at  all, 
regardless  of  the  improvement  made,  for 
the  reason  that  the  burden  imposed  was 
in  excess  of  the  value  created,  and  the 
ability  of  the  property  to  pay  has  been 
smothered  and  crushed.  What  we  have 
too  often  seen  amounts  merely  to  a  pro- 
rating of  the  cost,  rather  than  an  assess- 
ment of  the  benefits  derived,  which  is  the 
legal  theory  controlling.  If  I  may  be 
pardoned  the  expression  of  a  personal 
opinion,  it  is  that  the  over-doing  of  public 
improvements  is  far  more  serious  than 
a  lagging  behind  in  development  along 
this  line,  and  I  base  my  statement  upon 
specific  instances  in  which,  through  over- 
zealous,  ill  advised  and  insistent  demands 
for  improvements,  property  in  certain 
localities  has  become  practically  para- 
lyzed from  the  onerous  number  and 
amounts  of  special  assessment  liens,  piled 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  what  should  be  the  controlling 
factor,  viz.,  a  sound  and  sensible  weighing 
of  future  needs  and  ability  to  pay,  such 
as  a  sound  business  man  considers  when 
he  contemplates  enlarging  or  improving 
his  plant  or  establishment. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  distinction 
between  taxes  and  special  assessments, 
that  of  the  manner  of  their  levy,  collec- 
tion and  enforcement. 

The  manner  of  levying  state  revenues, 
at  the  present  time,  consists,  in  general, 
of  gross  earning  tax,  franchise  tax  and 
gasoline  tax,  with  the  possibility  of  an 
ad  valorem  tax  if  necessary  to  make  up  a 
deficiency.  This  system  will  be  changed 
if  the  present  constitutional  amendment 


designed  to  correct  the  alleged  discrimi- 
nation against  national  banks  is  adopted. 
Our  county,  municipal  and  district  reve- 
nues are  derived,  of  course,  from  an  ad 
valorem  tax  upon  all  real  and  personal 
property  privately  owned  and  not  exempt 
under  our  constitution.  These  taxes  are 
enforced  by  a  paper  sale  to  the  state  upon 
delinquency,  followed  by  a  final  sale  and 
conveyance  after  five  years  if  no  redemp- 
tion is  made. 

Turning  to  the  manner  of  the  levy  of 
special  assessments  we  find  that  two 
methods  have  been  followed.  There  is 
the  method  which  imposes  a  certain 
specified  amount  against  each  individual 
lot  or  parcel  of  land,  which  is  called  the 
"direct  assessment"  method.  This 
method  is  used  under  the  1911  Act  and 
the  1903  Opening  and  Widening  Act 
and  was  the  plan  of  the  old  Vrooman 
x^ct.  The  other  method  is  the  ad  valorem 
spread  of  the  assessment  in  accordance 
with  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  lands 
in  the  district.  This  is  the  plan  followed 
by  the  Road  District  Improvement  Act 
of  1907,  the  Municipal  Improvement  Dis- 
trict Act,  the  Drainage  District  Act  of 
1919,  the  Sanitation  District  Act,  the 
Waterworks  District  Act  and  numerous 
others  and  was  the  plan  followed  in  the 
Acquisition  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1925,  modified  by  a  provision  for  sub- 
districting  or  zoning  to  more  equitably 
distribute  the  burden.  Both  plans  are 
legal  and,  according  to  our  supreme  court, 
the  plans  provide  a  method  of  arriving 
at  as  close  an  approximation  to  an 
equitable  apportionment  as  can  be 
evolved.  The  important  thing  to  be 
remembered  is  that  although,  under  the 
second  plan,  payments  on  assessments  for 
special  proceedings  are  included  in  the 
taxes,  they  are  not  part  of  the  taxes  and 
it  is  grossly  misleading  to  regard  them  as 
taxes  or  to  designate  them  as  such.  I 
have     recently     seen     some     newspaper 
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articles  which  stated  that  taxes  were 
greatly  increased  this  year  because  of 
taxes  levied  against  lands  in  some  special 
improvement  districts  which  were  organ- 
ized under  the  procedure  making  assess- 
ments collectible  with  the  taxes.  This  is, 
of  course,  ridiculous  to  one  conversant 
with  the  facts.  If  a  man's  lot  is  assessed 
four  hundred  dollars  by  reason  of  some 
improvement,  that  amount  of  money 
has  to  be  paid,  whether  payments  are 
made  directly  by  reason  of  a  direct  lien 
payable  to  the  city  treasurer,  or  whether 
shown  on  his  tax  bill  and  collected  at  the 
time  when  he  pays  his  taxes.  Public 
improvements  cost  money  and  the  cost 
thereof  must  be  paid  by  the  property 
benefited,  whether  it  is  paid  as  a  direct 
lien  or  at  the  time  he  pays  his  other 
taxes. 

The  important  thing  is  that  property 
be  not  subjected  to  an  exorbitant  burden 
beyond  its  power  to  pay  by  reason  of  an 
over-zealous  attempt  to  pyramid  special 
assessment  proceedings.  I  know  of  a 
lot  in  a  city  which  uses  nothing  but  the 
direct  lien  plan,  under  the  1911  Act  and 
the  1903  Act,  which  is  burdened  with 
seven  consecutive  direct  special  improve- 
ment assessments,  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  This  is  stifling  to  the  owner  and 
he  states  that  he  can  neither  sell  his  lots, 
nor  finance  any  improvement  on  his 
property,  nor  derive  enough  income  from 
them  to  pay  for  these  assessments.  It 
seems  at  this  time  that  the  only  way 
of  effectively  overcoming  the  evil  of  over- 
doing public  improvements  is  to  impose 
some  wholesome  restraint  upon  the 
power  to  pile  them  up.  The  question  is 
not  under  what  particular  procedure  the 
project  is  carried  out,  the  fiddler  has  to 
be  paid  in  any  event.  It  may  be  that  a 
limitation  based  upon  the  relation  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  to  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  land  could  be  made  work- 
able. Another  suggestion  as  a  basis  is  the 
relation  of  the  cost  to  the  present  market 
value  of  the  land.     In  any  event,  if  the 


restraint  is  not  forthcoming  from  the 
legislative  bodies  who  order  the  special 
proceedings  I  am  convinced  that  it 
should  be  imposed  by  the  legislature  in 
the  law  itself.  Frequently  the  local 
legislative  body  is  beset  with  urgent  de- 
mands that  proceedings  be  ordered.  In 
many  cases  these  demands  are  proper,  in 
some  they  arise  from  improper  and 
selfish  motives.  If  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  these  two  is  too 
great,  then  the  ability  of  the  land  to  pay 
the  burden  which  must  necessarily  be 
imposed  should  be  the  test. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  touch  upon 
one  more  point  in  the  manner  of  levying 
and  collecting  special  improvement  as- 
sessments. The  plan  of  levying  according 
to  assessed  valuation,  or  modified  assessed 
valuation  as  is  used  under  th2  1925  Act, 
is  subject  to  what  some  feel  to  be  an 
objection  and  others  feel  to  be  an  advan- 
tage. Those  who  regard  it  as  an  objection 
give  as  their  reason  the  fact  that  the 
owner  cannot  pay  off  his  assessment  in 
cash  or  clear  his  property  after  the  bonds 
have  been  issued.  Those  who  regard  it 
as  an  advantage  claim  that  large  projects 
of  a  broad  scope  should  be  financed  in 
this  way  and  that  the  property  owner 
should  not  be  forced  to  clear  his  property 
whtn  he  applies  for  a  loan  or  proper 
financing  to  assist  him  to  develop  his 
property.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss 
the  question  as  to  which  attitude  has  the 
more  merit,  but  in  response  to  the  objec- 
tion raised  a  study  is  now  being  made  and 
an  alternative  procedure  is  now  in  formu- 
lation to  make  it  possible  under  the  1925 
Act,  if  so  desired,  to  levy  a  direct  assess- 
ment against  each  individual  parcel  which 
the  owner  may  pay  off  in  cash  at  the 
outset  or  may  retire  during  the  term  of 
the  bonds  if  necessary.  This  alternative 
method  should  meet  the  objections  of 
those  who  do  not  favor  the  ad  valorem 
plan  where  the  assessment  is  collected 
with  the  taxes. 
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In  conclusion  I  would  say,  concerning 
both  taxes  and  assessments,  that  the 
difficulty  of  any  particular  form  or  pro- 
cedure which  is  followed  is  less  important 
than  the  manner  of  its  intelligent  applica- 
tion and  sincere  exercise.  This  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  administration  of  all 
functions  of  government,  and  it  has  been 
well  said  that  we  must  look  for  our  safest 
guarantee  of  private  property  rights  to 


the  intelligent,  sincere  and  painstaking 
administration  by  courts  and  public  of- 
ficials of  all  of  our  laws,  relying  for  our 
safeguard  upon  the  trust  that  they  will 
be  inspired  by  the  aim  that  justice  be 
done  to  all.  As  Alexander  Pope  philoso- 
phizes in  his  "Essay  on  Man," 
"¥ or  forms  of  government  let  fools  con- 
test; 
Whate'er  is  best  administer'd  is  best." 


Releasing  Unpaid  Assessments  Under  the 
1915  Improvement  Bond  Act 

By  F.  W.  MuNSON,  Treasurer,  South  Gate 


In  presenting  the  subject  "Releasing 
Unpaid  Assessments  under  the  1915  Im- 
provement Bond  Act,"  consideration  is 
first  given  to  strict  compliance  with  the 
Act  under  which  these  bonds  are  issued. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  tendency  exists 
toward  abandonment  of  strict  compliance 
with  the  law  in  favor  of  various  proced- 
ures designed  to  eliminate  complicated 
bookkeeping.  Chiefly  among  these  is  the 
deferring  of  refunds  to  advance  maturity 
depositors  pending  the  final  wind-up  of 
the  district's  financial  affairs. 

Irrespective  of  our  many  and  varied 
opinions  as  to  how  the  Act  may  be  bene- 
ficially amended,  the  fact  remains  that 
its  specific  provisions  are  paramount  and 
so  long  as  bonds  are  issued  thereunder  it 
is  our  duty  to  strictly  adhere  to  its  re- 
quirements. 

It  is  our  aim  to  present  a  method  of 
handling  advance  maturity  deposits  that 
will  comply  with  the  law  and  at  the  same 
time  necessitate  as  little  bookkeeping  as 
possible.  The  legal  procedure  involved 
in  releasing  unpaid  assessments  will  be 
found  in  sections  nine  and  fifteen  of  the 
Act. 

Stated  briefly,  section  fifteen  gives  any 
interested  property  owner  the  right  to 
pay  and  release  unpaid  assessments  by 


depositing  with  the  City  Treasurer  the 
total  unpaid  balance  of  such  assessment 
together  with  the  full  amount  of  interest 
that  would  accrue  if  paid  in  the  regular 
way. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  unless  this  provision  is  com- 
plied with  the  treasurer  is  without  author- 
ity in  releasing  the  assessment  or  issuing 
a  lien  redemption  certificate. 

In  determining  the  balance  due  upon 
an  unpaid  assessment  credit  must  be 
given  the  redemptioner  for  the  current 
year's  assessment  if  the  redemption  is 
made  after  the  current  tax  roll  is  closed. 
The  Act  does  not  require  the  use  of 
advance  maturity  fund  accounts.  How- 
ever, splitting  the  redemption  fund  into 
two  accounts,  one  the  regular  maturity 
fund,  the  other  an  advance  maturity 
fund  will  be  found  an  aid  in  simplifying 
the  accounting  procedure. 

An  advance  maturity  fund  account 
should  be  established  corresponding  to 
the  regular  bond  interest  and  redemption 
fund  for  each  assessment  district.  This 
fund  account  will  operate  as  a  controlling 
account  for  a  subsidiary  ledger  with 
advance  maturity  depositors.  An  account 
will  be  opened  in  the  subsidiary  ledger 
with  each  depositor  wherein   credit  will 
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be  given  for  the  full  amount  of  his 
deposit.  This  credit  should  show  sepa- 
rately the  amounts  collected  to  cover 
principal  and  interest.  These  accounts 
should  be  carried  in  the  same  sequence 
that  deposits  are  received.  Aggregate 
balances  in  the  depositors'  ledger  should 
at  all  times  reconcile  with  the  advance 
maturity  fund  account. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  advancing  the  maturity  of 
bonds,  only  the  amounts  collected  repre- 
senting principal  will  be  considered. 
When  this  proportion  of  deposits  received 
is  sufficient  to  redeem  any  outstanding 
bond,  the  bond  of  earliest  maturity  subse- 
quent to  the  next  July  2nd  should  be 
called  for  redemption  as  provided  by 
section  nine  of  the  Act. 

At  this  time  we  may  assume  that  the 
full  amount  of  the  principal  collected  has 
been  applied  toward  the  redemption  of  a 
bond.  The  amount  of  interest  accrued  to 
date  together  with  the  five  per  cent 
premium  to  the  bond  owner,  plus  any 
costs  incurred  for  publishing  or  serving 
notice  of  redemption,  should  be  charged 
against  the  depositor's  account.  A  refund 
should  then  be  made  to  the  depositor 
covering  the  balance  of  his  account. 

In  a  case  where  only  a  portion  of  a 
depositor's  funds  can  be  used  toward  the 
redemption  of  a  bond,  the  balance  must 
be  carried  as  a  deposit  until  sufficient 
additional  assessments  are  released  to 
provide  funds  for  advancing  the  maturity 
of  another  bond.  At  this  time  the  bal- 
ance of  his  principal  deposit  will  be  ussd 
and  interest  on  his  assessment  cease. 

It  would  perhaps  aid  us  in  visualizing 
the  intent  of  the  law  if  we  would  consider 
the  interest  portion  of  the  collection 
merely  as  a  deposit  to  indemnify  the  City 
against  possibility  of  loss,  and  out  of 
which  only  earned  interest,  premium  to 
the  bond  holder  and  costs  of  advancing 
maturity  of  a  bond  will  be  paid,  leaving 
the  balance  for  refund  to  the  depositor. 


The  necessity  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  unpaid  interest  as  a  deposit  is 
obvious  from  the  standpoint  that  the 
principal  of  an  unpaid  assessment  will 
not  represent  the  exact  amount  of  a 
serial  bond.  Furthermore,  at  the  time 
of  accepting  a  deposit,  the  Treasurer  can- 
not predetermine  at  what  date  sufficient 
funds  will  be  available  for  calling  a  bond. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
accounts  represent  trust  funds.  The  as- 
sessments receivable,  funds  on  hand  and 
the  bonds  outstanding  are  not  a  part  of 
the  City's  balance  sheet.  Upon  the 
wind-up  of  the  financial  affairs  of  a  dis- 
trict, there  will  be  neither  assets  or 
liabilities  to  close  into  municipal  accounts. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  that  all  records 
and  accounts  pertaining  to  1915  Act 
improvement  bonds  be  maintained  en- 
tirely separate  from  municipal  records. 

Southern  Clerks'  Association 
Holds  Meeting 

The  Southern  California  Association  of 
Clerks,  Auditors,  Assessors  and  Treas- 
urers held  an  interesting  session  at  Her- 
mosa  Beach  on  November  17.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Surf  and  Sand  Club  and 
about  fifty  city  accountants  were  present. 
After  luncheon  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Wilder  of  the  C.  J.  Rambo  Com- 
pany on  the  subject  of  "Releasing  of 
1915  Bond  Act  Assessments,"  which  was 
followed  by  a  round  table  discussion. 
It  appeared  that  a  number  of  treasurers 
are  releasing  these  assessments  in  a  man- 
ner, while  satisfactory  in  their  individual 
cases  does  not  strictly  conform  to  the  law. 
Therefore  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
work  out  the  most  feasible  plan  for 
releasing  such  assessments  in  a  lawful 
manner.  The  committee  consists  of  R. 
B.  Hedrick,  treasurer  of  Compton,  City 
Clerk  Cooper  of  Signal  Hill  and  A. 
Langley,  City  Clerk  of  Monterey  Park. 
The  committee  will  submit  its  report  on 
the  subject  at  the  next  meeting  which 
will  be  held  at  El  Centro. 
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The  other  day  I  received  my  annual 
issue  of  tax  bills,  and  for  once  and  at  once 
I  joined  the  ranks  of  disgruntled  taxpay- 
ers. Like  the  influenza,  taxitis  is  epi- 
demic at  this  season  and  the  symptom  of 
the  disease  is  an  uncontrollable  impulse 
to  emit  vocal  denunciations  and  ofttimes 
profanity.  So  please  excuse  this  growl. 
I  sure  have  something  the  matter  with 
me. 

But  I  am  not  kicking  at  the  high  tax 
rates;  rates  don't  mean  anything.  They 
are  merely  the  product  of  a  mathematical 
formula.  Neither  can  I  find  any  fault 
to  find  with  my  city  taxes.  The  amount 
that  I  am  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  municipality  is  modest, 
and  considering  that  I  get  police  protec- 
tion, fire  protection,  health  protection, 
good  books  to  read  from  the  library  and 
set-back  lines. 

But  that  county  tax! 

It  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  my 
city  tax  on  the  same  house  and  lot.  ^^  hy 
is  it? 

There  are  a  lot  of  answers  of  course 
and  most  of  them  more  or  less  correct, 
but  two  or  three  stand  out  rather  con- 
spicuously. 

I  found  one,  not  so  very  conspicuous, 
and  one  that  is  generally  overlooked 
because  it  is  obscured  by  a  lot  of  rarely 
read  records. 

Here  are  the  facts  that  provoked  my 
profanity. 

My  city  tax  on  my  house  and  lot  was 
$39.65;  my  county  tax  was  $114.26, 
nearly  three  times  as  much.  But  that 
isn't  it.  I  discovered  that  a  certain  Big 
Concern  recently  purchased  a  lot  in  my 
town  that  was  nearly  three  times  as 
valuable  as  my  property.  And  the 
county  tax  on  that  piece  of  land  was 
$39.40.    Unless  my  mathematics  is  wrong 


that  means  that  I  am  paying  nearly  nine 
times  as  much  taxes,  proportionately  to 
wealth,  as  that  Big  Fellow.  And  I  found 
another  case  much  like  it  and  doubtless, 
if  I  could  search  the  records,  I  could  find 
hundreds  and  maybe  thousands  of  in- 
stances of  just  such  discrimination.  Now 
to  my  perhaps  untutored  mind  that  is 

one  Big  Reason  why  taxes  are  high. 
*  *  

Of  course  I  know  that  the  bulk  of  the 
county  tax  money  is  spent  for  highways 
and  education.  The  former  we  see  and 
most  of  us  are  satisfied;  the  latter  we  do 
not  see  and  some  of  us  are  a  little  skepti- 
cal as  to  our  school  system  really  being 
an  educational  institution.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  start  an  argument  on  that  ques- 
tion here;  it's  a  state  affair — not  munici- 
pal. Far  be  it  from  me  to  object  to  taxes 
for  education. 

But  there  is  one  item  of  public  expendi- 
ture that  I  am  going  to  kick  about,  and 
that  is  the  cost  of  school  architecture. 
That  is  not  education.  I  am  aware  that 
most  of  my  readers  will  assert  that  I  do 
not  possess  an  artistic  temperament  and 
I  know  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  thousand  go  into  raptures 
as  they  behold  the  beautiful  (?)  lines  of 
the  new  high  school  building  that  cost 

$ And  I  know  why  they  are 

so  enraptured.  My  psychology  tells 
me  that  it  is  simply  because  they  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before.  It's  just  the 
same  as  with  women's  clothes.  How  long 
will  it  last?  What  will  the  next  genera- 
tion say  about  our  present  day  school 
architecture,  some  of  which  they  will 
still  be  paying  for?  Some  of  us  are  likely 
to  be  accused  as  being  devoid  of  any  true 
artistic  sense.  My  criticism  of  school 
architecture  is  supported  by  at  least  one 
high  grade  architect.     He  remarked   to 
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me:  "To  me  much  of  our  modern  archi- 
tectural style  is  an  abomination.  Why 
can't  we  stick  to  that  which  has  endured 
for  centuries  and  is  still  recognized  as 
being  beautiful?" 

My  answer  was:  "When  we  get  enough 
wisdom  to  quit  paying  the  architect  a 
percentage  on  the  cost  of  the  job  and 
recompense  him  on  the  basis  of  artistic 
production,    we    will    get    a    change    of 

style." 

*  *  

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
let  me  emit  one  more  (strike  out  that  last 
word  if  you  want  to)  thought. 

Why  do  I  have  to  pay  taxes  for  six 
months  or  a  year  in  advance?  I  don't 
buy  groceries  or  automobiles  that  way, 
nor  gas,  nor  electricity  or  phone  service, 
and  even  my  office  landlord,  who  is  hard 
hearted,  does  not  require  rent  to  be  paid 
more  than  one  month  in  advance.  Even 
my  home  town  does  not  present  its  bills 
for  water,  light  and  garbage  collection 
until  after  the  service  has  been  rendered 
and  once  a  month. 

Now  when  I  send  my  check  to  the 
treasurer  or  collector  to  pay  my  water, 
light  and  garbage  bill,  why  can  not  I  add 
one  month's  taxes — in  advance  if  neces- 
sary? 

Of  course  I  can  keep  on  following  the 
ancient  practice,  but  I  am  thinking  about 
some  of  your  other  constituents  who  have 
a  hard  time  to  dig  up  what  to  them  seems 
like  quite  a  wad  of  money. 

And  furthermore,  would  it  not  be 
better  for  the  town  if  all  the  year's 
revenue  should  not  be  paid  in  at  once? 
When  there  is  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
treasury  isn't  there  a  big  temptation  to 
spend  it — sometimes  foolishly? 

I've    asked    a    lot    of   questions — you 

answer  them. 

*  *  

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  J.  F. 
Blakeley,  City  Clerk  of  Lodi,  telling  me 
that  he  has  been  put  in  bad  with  the 
council  because  the  name  of  his  city  was 


omitted  from  the  list  as  being  repre- 
sented at  San  Bernardino.  The  omission 
is  confessed.  Lodi  was  ably  represented 
in  the  person  of  its  city  clerk.  I  know  it 
because  I  saw  him  dancing  with  that 
blonde.  As  to  how  the  omission  occurred 
I  don't  know.     The  blame  falls  on  the 

linotype. 

*  *  

The  movement  fostered  by  the  engineer- 
ing section  of  the  League  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the 
examination  and  registration  of  profes- 
sional engineers  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Many  times  cities,  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  have  been  imposed 
upon  by  individuals  claiming  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  engineering  education  and 
experience,  and  have  subsequently  found 
out  to  their  sorrow  that  they  were  fakers. 
It  is  going  to  be  hard,  however,  to  frame 
a  law  that  will  provide  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing particular  fitness  in  some  special- 
ized branch  of  engineering  and  what  the 
cities  need  is  specialists  who  have  had 
successful  experience  in  some  particular 
line.  Before  employing  an  engineer  on  a 
job,  city  officials  should  require  of  any 
applicant    a    certificate    of   "satisfactory 

performance"  of  similar  work. 
*  *  

I  have  received  a  very  excellent  annual 
report  of  the  City  of  Alameda,  by  C.  E. 
Hickok,  its  city  manager.  I  hope  to  give 
it  a  more  extended  notice  in  the  next 
issue.  —  *  *  — 

How  much  money  is  wasted  in  this 
country  annually  in  advertising  by  mail? 
Here  is  a  job  for  a  statistician.  I  am 
moved  to  this  suggestion  by  reports  that 
California  cities  have  received  a  wad  of 
circulars  with  the  usual  "follow  ups" 
suggesting  a  trial  of  a  new  type  of  snow 

plow  for  getting  rid  of  snow  on  the  streets. 

*  *  . 

With  sincerity  and  heartiness  I  wish 
to  convey  good  wishes  to  all  of  you  and 
fond  hopes  that  the  new  year  will  bring 
happiness  and  contentment. 
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The  California  Plumbing  Code 

A  model  plumbing  code  was  recently 
prepared  and  mailed  to  each  of  the  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  State.  This 
code  may  be  adopted  by  reference  and  an 
ordinance  pro\ading  for  its  adoption  has 
been  enclosed  with  the  code  itself.  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  statute  author- 
izing adoption  by  reference  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  have  not  less  than  three  copies 
on  file  with  the  city  clerk.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  most  of  the  municipalities  will 
want  additional  copies  for  the  conven- 
ience of  plumbers  and  builders,  and  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  furnishing  such 
copies  at  the  following  rates:  Single 
copy,  25c;  5  copies,  $1.00;  12  copies, 
$2.00;  50  copies,  $7.50;  100  copies, 
$12.50.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  de- 
mand for  copies  and  it  is  suggested  that 
cities  adopting  the  code  procure  50  or  100 
additional  copies  and  dispose  of  them  to 
interested  parties  at  cost.  The  California 
Plumbing  Code  is  submitted  with  every 
assurance  that  its  pro\nsions  are  reason- 
able and  fair  and  not  drawn  in  the  inter- 
ests of  any  particular  commodity  or  class. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  last  word  on  this 
kind  of  legislation  and  the  writer  com- 
mends it  to  your  favorable  consideration 
with  assurance  and  confidence. 


Meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Gasoline  Tax 

The  special  committee  of  the  League 
appointed  to  confer  with  a  like  committee 
of  the  Supervisors'  Association  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  gasoline 
tax  fund  to  the  municipalities,  met  in 
joint  session  at  :Modesto  on  December  7th. 
The  Supervisors'  Association  was  repre- 
sented by  President  T.  E.  Cochrane  of 


Kings  County,  Secretary  Stanley  Abel  of 
Kern  County,  Supervisor  Struckenbruck 
of  San  Joaquin  County,  Supervisor 
Heyer  of  Alameda  County  and  Super- 
visor Todd  of  San  Francisco,  while  the 
League  was  represented  by  Allen  H. 
Wright,  City  Clerk  of  San  Diego ;  Coun- 
cilman Bidwell  of  Sacramento,  City  Man- 
ager Goodwin  of  San  Jose,  H.  A.  Ma-son 
and  Wm.  J.  Locke.  President  Bottorff 
was  ill  and  unable  to  attend. 

Allen  H.  Wright,  City  Clerk  of  San 
Diego  and  former  President  of  the 
League,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  joint 
conference.  Before  the  meeting  had  pro- 
ceeded very  far  it  became  evident  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  agreement,  al- 
though the  best  of  good  feeling  prevailed. 
The  supervisors  contended  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  provide  for  a  specific  division 
of  the  fund  because  the  conditions  were 
different  in  each  county.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  city  streets  which  form  an 
extension  of  the  State  or  county  highway 
systems  should  be  built  and  taken  care  of 
out  of  the  gasoline  tax  money,  and  the 
conference  closed  its  session  by  the  adop- 
tion unanimously  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  By  a  special  committee  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  and 
a  special  committee  of  the  County  Super- 
visors' Association  in  a  joint  session  at 
Modesto,  December  7,  1928,  that  we  re- 
quest the  California  Supervisors'  Asso- 
ciation to  pass  a  resolution  at  its  next  con- 
vention favoring  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
by  the  counties  and  the  State  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  cost  of  improving  and 
maintaining  such  streets  within  munici- 
palities as  form  the  continuation  or  ex- 
tension of  the  State  and  county  highway 
systems  therein  or  are  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  expedite  the  movement  of  traffic. 
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RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS 


Collected  and  Digested  by 
R.  C.  McAllister,  aty  Attorney  of  Pasadena 

24.     Trees  and  plants  belonging  to  a  Nursery  Co.  having  a  lease  on  land  con- 
demned for  a  city  park  are  real  property  as  to  the  plaintiff  city  for  which  compensation 
must  be  made. 
City  of  Los  Angeles  v.  Hughes,  262  Pac.  737,  Cal.  Sup.  Ct.,  Dec.  22,  1927. 

29.  Mandamus  will  not  He  to  compel  the  levj^  and  collection  of  a  tax  when  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  this  may  be  done. 

Rice  &  McClellan,  262  Pac.  1092,  Cal.  Supreme  Ct.,  Dec.  16,  1927. 

30.  A  county  supervisor  holding  a  chattel  mortgage  on  a  printing  plant  has 
an  interest  in  a  contract  between  the  owner  of  the  plant  and  the  county  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  and  the  contract  is  void. 

Moody  vs.  Shuffleton,  262  Pac.  1095,  Cal.  Supreme  Ct.,  Jan.  10,  1928. 

31.  On  appeal  from  judgment  of  dismissal  in  a  suit  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  levy  and  collection  of  a  tax  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  fixed  by  charter  where 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  tax  was  levied  and  another  fiscal  year  and  a  half  have 
passed,  it  will  be  assumed  that  all  moneys  collected  for  such  fiscal  year  were  expended 
for  demands  accruing  during  such  year  or  that  any  balance  was  carried  over  into  the 
following  3^ear  and  then  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  tax  rate.  An  injunction  would 
therefore  be  ineffective. 

Stuart  Arms  Co.  vs.  San  Francisco,  263  Pac.  219,  Cal.  Sup.  Ct.,  Jan.  16,  1928. 

32.  Where  a  franchise  for  electric  power  lines  is  granted  in  county  highways 
in  several  counties  under  the  Broughton  Act,  the  2%  gross  payment  thereunder 
is  to  be  made  to  the  several  counties  in  the  proportion  which  the  mileage  of  wire  lines 
in  the  highways  of  each  county  bears  to  the  total  earnings  arrived  at  by  apportioning 
thereto  the  proportion  of  the  total  gross  from  all  sources  which  the  capital  investment 
in  properties  devoted  to  the  use  and  generation  of  electricity  bears  to  the  total  capital 
investment  of  the  company,  less  the  proportionate  earnings  of  Unes  not  operated  under 
the  Broughton  Act  franchises.  The  amount  thus  apportioned  to  a  county  is  to  be 
divided  on  a  similar  basis  with  cities  in  the  county  incorporated  after  the  granting 
of  the  franchise.  Where,  however,  the  lines  in  any  city  form  a  separate  operating 
unit  for  the  benefit  of  which  few  county  highways  are  used  but  on  the  contrary  many 
county  lines  are  supplied  by  current  through  the  city,  it  is  not  error  to  allow  such  city 
2%  of  the  gross  receipts  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  pole  lines  in  such  city 
to  the  total  investment  of  the  company  in  its  system. 

Tulare  Co.  v.  City  of  Dinuba,  263  Pac.  249,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  2,  Dec.  22, 
1927. 

33.  Where  a  subdivision  map  was  recorded  in  1881  showing  certain  lots  as  bor- 
dering on  a  public  highway,  the  width  of  which  was  erroneously  given  as  60  feet 
instead  of  82  feet  and  said  lots  were  resubdivided  in  1909  by  a  map  showing  them 
bordering  on  the  same  highway  as  it  then  existed,  the  public  acquired  an  easement 
in  the  actual  highway  which  could  not  be  extinguished  by  a  grantee  in  a  deed  referring 
to  the  1909  map  taking  possession  of  a  portion  of  it  and  fencing  it  in. 

Hansen  v.  Rogers,  263  Pac.  313,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  Dec.  28,  1927. 
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ASPHALTIC  CONCRE 
ISion-skid    PAVING 

answers  the  demands  of  both 
taxpayer  and  motorist  — 

Demonstrated  long  service 

Demonstrated  low  upkeep  costs 

Reasonable  first  cost 

Smooth-riding 

Good-looking 

Non-glaring,  easy  on  the  eyes 

And  SAFE! —  in  any  weather 


'  Oet^lopeti,,.  -and  adopted  m  '^stmulard, "  by  the 
^^^idifurnia  Siate4iigh\j,[ay  Commission 


Verdugo  Woodlands  Subdivision.  Glcndale,  California. 
7^n-skid  asphaltic  concrete 

Many  asphaltic  concrete  pavements  have  /CAL^\  more  to  lay  than  other  hard -surface  pave- 
given  from  15  to  20  years  of  service  with  (for  best  J  ^^nt*'—  "suaUy  a  little  less.  Investigate 
little  or  no  upkeep  costs.  Yet  they  cost  no   \results/    asphaltic  concrete — before  you  pave. 

(-Asphaltic  Concrete  for  "Durability 

STANDARD     OIL     COMPANY     OF     CALIFORNIA 
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34.  The  situs  of  a  right  to  divert  water  is  the  point  of  diversion  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  and  taxes  may  not  be  levied  on  such  right  by  districts  lying  below  the 
point  of  diversion  on  the  theory  that  the  water  right  is  an  interest  in  the  riparian 
lands  in  such  districts. 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co.  vs.  Alameda  County,  263  Pac.  319,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist., 
Div.  1,  Dec.  31,  1927.     Hearing  denied  by  Supreme  Court. 

35.  Equitable  remedies  may  be  invoked  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  illegal 
and  void  taxes. 

Mandamus  will  He  to  compel  a  tax  collector  to  issue  a  receipt  for  taxes  when  the 
amount  levied  less  a  segregable  void  tax  is  tendered. 
Spring  Valley  Water  Co.  vs.  Planer,  263  Pac.  323,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1, 

Dec.  31,  1927.     Hearing  denied  by  Supreme  Court. 

36.  The  state  controller  may  not  withhold  moneys  due  a  county  from  the 
gasoline  tax  because  the  board  of  supervisors  refuses  to  pay  amounts  claimed  by  the 
state  for  the  support  of  persons  in  state  institutions  nor  because  the  county  treasurer 
refuses  to  remit  amounts  claimed  to  have  been  collected  by  him  on  account  of  inheri- 
tance taxes,  property  taxes  and  the  purchase  of  school  lands,  nor  may  the  amounts 
so  claimed  by  the  state  be  offset  against  the  amounts  due  the  county. 

San  Benito  Co.  v.  Riley,  263  Pac.  349;  McCullough  v.  Riley,  263  Pac.  352,  Dist.  Ct. 
Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Dec.  30,  1927. 

37.  A  portable  news  stand  consisting  of  a  wagon  4  feet  wide,  10  feet  long  and 
Q}/2  feet  high  with  an  extension  shelf  which  projected  over  the  sidewalk  which  was 
parked  in  front  of  plaintiff's  place  of  business  daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  held  a 
pubhc  nuisance  from  which  plaintiff  suffered  special  damage  entitling  it  to  injunction. 
City  Inv.  Co.  v.  Racik,  263  Pac.  555,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  2,  Jan.  18,  1928. 

38.  An  old  shingle  roof  upon  which  composition  shingles  were  laid  held  to 
constitute  "sheathing"  within  the  meaning  of  Berkeley  ordinance. 

Ex  parte  Smith,  263  Pac.  555,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Jan.  20,  1928. 

39.  An  abutting  property  owner  is  entitled  to  free  and  convenient  access  to  a 
public  highway,  but  has  no  right  to  insist  that  highways  be  so  constructed  that  he 
may  have  access  to  the  highway  at  any  point  on  his  land  without  effort  on  his  part. 
Ditches  and  culverts  for  the  drainage  of  sm-face  water  from  the  highway  may  be 
constructed  as  an  incident  to  the  maintenance  thereof,  and  the  damming  of  a  creek 
crossing  a  highway  and  the  construction  of  a  ditch  along  the  highway  adjacent  to  a 
portion  of  the  plantiff's  land  will  not  be  enjoined  without  a  showing  of  injury  to 
property. 

Genazzi  v.  Marin  Co.,  263  Pac.  825,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Jan.  24,  1928. 

40.  Authority  given  a  school  board  by  law  may  only  be  exercised  at  a  legal 
session  of  the  board.  Where  members  of  a  high  school  board  and  elementaiy  school 
board  met  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  determined  to  hold  joint  meeting  by  vote 
of  6  to  4  not  taken  by  each  board  separately,  a  contract  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
high  school  board  authorized  at  such  joint  meeting  was  illegal  in  absence  of  showing 
that  a  majority  of  members  of  high  school  board  voted  for  it.  The  fact  that  a  majority 
of  each  board  signed  contract  after  meeting  adjourned  would  not  validate  it. 
Cloverdale  Union  H.  S.  Dist.  v.  Peters,  264  Pac.  273,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  Jan. 

30,  1928. 
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Becau»>easphal  tic  pavements  successrully 
withstand  the  ravages  of  time — thus 
guaranteeing  a  lower  ultimate  cost — engi- 
neers all  over  the  coast  are  recommending 
this  better  type  of  pavement. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  also  why  as- 
phaltic  pavements  are  best  fitted  to  west- 
ern road  conditions. 

Surface  stays  smooth.  Thereare  no  joints 
to  increase  tractive  resistance  and  in- 
crease surface  wear. 

Does  not  buckle.  Unaffected  by  tempera- 
ture variations.  No  contractions  or  ex- 
pansions. 

Waterproof.  No  water  can  reach  the  sub- 
grade  and  undermine  it.  A  real  advantage 
in  the  West,  where  much  paving  is  being 
laid  over  new  surveys. 

Resilient,  Asphaltic  pavements  do  not 
transmit  the  impact  of  fast  and  heavy 
traffic. 

Repaired  easily.  You  replace  it  quickly 
with  no  traffic  delays  after  you  cut  into 
it  for  conduits,  pipe  line,  etc. 
For  prices  and  further  information  get  in 
touch  with  any  Union  Oil  distributor  or 
write  us  direct  at  the  address  below. 


UNION  OIL  COMPANY 

I  Oil  BIdg.    -     Los  Angeles 


UNICIlfll^DADE 
ASPHALT 
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41.  The  regulation  of  the  disposal  of  garbage  is  a  proper  subject  of  the  police 
power  as  affecting  the  public  health.  An  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Sacramento  pro- 
hibiting the  transportation  of  garbage  through  the  city  streets  except  by  authorized 
persons  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  held  valid. 

Ex  parte  Santos,  264  Pac.  281,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  Jan.  28,  1928. 

42.  Under  the  bond  act  of  1901  it  must  appear  that  the  cost  of  each  separate 
improvement  for  which  bonds  are  to  be  voted  must  be  too  great  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
ordinary  annual  income  and  revenue  of  the  city.  It  is  necessary  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  proposed  improvement  be  stated  in  the  ordinance  calling  the  election, 
but  the  amount  of  annual  income  is  a  matter  of  public  record  which  any  citizen  may 
inspect,  and  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  improvement  will  exceed 
such  income  is  a  mere  conclusion  and  is  not  essential.  The  determination  of  this 
fact  by  the  legislative  body  is  indicated  by  their  proceeding  to  act. 

"The  acquisition  of  additional  water  bearing  lands  and  the  completion  of  the 
reconditioning  and  rebuilding  of  the  mountain  water  system  of  the  city"  constitute 
one  improvement  within  the  subdivision  requiring  the  separate  statement  of  each 
distinct  purpose  for  which  a  debt  is  to  be  incurred. 
City  of  Monrovia  v.  Black,  264  Pac.  286,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Jan.  28,  1928. 

43.  The  extension  of  the  tax  by  the  auditor  is  no  part  of  the  assessment  of 
property,  and  if  improperly  done  the  defect  is  cured  by  deed  under  Sec.  3787  Political 
Code. 

Where  two  lots  are  assessed  to  the  same  owner  the  tax  collector  is  required  to 
collect  50  cents  for  each  lot  under  Sec.  3770  Political  Code. 

The  failure  of  the  tax  collector  to  stamp  bills  subsequent  to  a  sale  to  the  state 
with  the  words  "sold  to  the  state"  is  cured  by  the  issuance  of  a  tax  deed. 
Gottstein  v.  Holmes,  264  Pac.  310,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Feb.  9,  1928. 

44.  Goods  sold  for  export  but  not  started  on  their  journey  abroad  are  subject 
to  local  taxation.  Hops  grown  in  Sacramento  County  sold  to  an  exporting  firm  for 
shipment  to  England  but  stored  in  a  warehouse  by  the  grower  where  they  were 
located  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  were  properly  taxed  by  Sacramento  Co. 

E.  Clemens  Horst  Co.  v.  Sacramento  Co.,  264  Pac.  506,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist., 
Feb.  17,  1928. 

45.  A  police  officer  is  a  public  officer  and  not  a  mere  employee.  As  such  he 
may  not  assume  a  position  in  which  his  private  interest  may  conflict  with  his  public 
duty. 

Money  derived  from  the  sale  of  abandoned  property  taken  into  custody  by  the 
police  and  not  claimed  by  its  owner  belongs  to  the  city  as  between  the  city  and  the 
chief  of  police. 
Noble  V.  City  of  Palo  Alto,  264  Pac.  529,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Feb.  7,  1928. 

46.  One  who  seeks  or  accepts  public  office  invites  and  challenges  public  criticism 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  his  fitness  and  qualifications. 

A  signed  article  by  the  mayor  of  a  city  affirming  his  personal  regards  for  all  the 
members  of  the  city  council  but  stating  that  two  candidates  for  reelection  have  not 
the  zeal  or  temperament  for  the  office  and  that  public  contracts  should  be  kept  free 
from  suspicion  of  unfairness  is  not  libelous. 
Eva  V.  Smith,  264  Pac.  803,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Feb.  18,  1928. 
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Resiurface 

or 

Repave? 

It  is  often  more  econom- 
ical to  discard  a  worn-out 
pavement  than  to  pay  for 
a  thin  resurface  laid  over 
the  old  material. 


Repave  with  portland 

cement  concrete,  the 

strongest  and  safest 

pavement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Union  Bank  Building  785  Market  Street 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

A  National  Organization  to 
Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices    in    32   Cities 


^ 
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47.  An  injunction  was  properly  granted  against  a  chief  of  police  to  restrain  the 
enforcement  of  an  ordinance  requiring  second-hand  dealers  license  against  members 
of  Furniture  Dealers  Assn.  at  suit  of  Secretary  of  the  Association  on  behalf  of  all 
members  on  ground  of  multiplicity  of  suits. 

Jellen  v.  O'Brien,  264  Pac.  1115. 

48.  Sec.  3627a  Political  Code  and  the  so-called  7%  tax  law,  enacted  in  1925 
and  amended  in  1927  are  unconstitutional,  the  first  because  of  providing  for  the 
imposition  and  collection  of  the  tax  by  local  bodies  instead  of  by  or  for  the  state,  and 
the  second  because  of  failure  to  provide  for  distribution  of  the  tax  to  cities  and  other 
local  bodies  all  as  required  by  Sec.  12}/^,  Art.  13  of  the  Constitution. 

Arnold  V.  Hopkins,  265  Pac.  223,  Cal.,  Mar.  8,  1928. 

The  proposed  tax  amendment  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  authorizes  the 
legislature  to  distribute  intangible  tax  to  such  bodies  as  it  sees  fit,  and  in  view  of  the 
Attorney  General's  statement  that  division  to  all  bodies  is  impossible,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  this  tax  will  go  to  counties  to  exclusion  of  cities. 

49.  An  election  inspector  counting  ballots  at  a  poHing  place  who  left  the  polling 
place  about  4:30  A.  M.  to  get  water  from  a  faucet  at  an  adjoining  oil  station,  and 
fell  into  a  service  pit  there  held  entitled  to  workmen's  compensation. 

Los  Angeles  Co.  vs.  I.  A.  C,  265  Pac.  363,  Mar.  6,  1928,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist., 
Div.  1.     Hearing  denied  by  Sup.  Ct. 

50.  A  portion  of  a  church  lot  located  in  a  congested  city  district  used  by  the 
members  of  the  congregation  for  the  parking  of  their  automobiles  when  attending 
church  services  and  affording  light  and  air  for  the  church  building  thereon,  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  Sec.  1}/^,  Art.  13,  California  Constitution  as  necessary  "for  the 
convenient  use  and  occupation"  of  the  church. 

Immanuel  Pres.  Church  v.  Payne,  265  Pac.  547,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  1, 
Mar.  16,  1928.     Hearing  denied  by  Sup.  Ct. 

51.  A  zoning  ordinance  prohibiting  lumber  yards  in  residence  districts  but 
allowing  certain  other  businesses  and  allowing  the  continuation  of  existing  establish- 
ments is  not  void  as  discriminatory. 

Granting  a  permit  to  operate  a  hardware  store  does  not  estop  municipal  authori- 
ties from  enforcing  the  ordinance  against  a  lumber  yard.     An  ordinance  duly  enacted 
is  binding  on  officers  as  well  as  citizens,  and  officers  may  not  waive  enforcement  or 
estop  themselves  therefrom. 
Magruder  v.  Redwood  City,  265  Pac.  806,  Cal.,  Mar.  26,  1928. 

52.  Members  of  a  board  of  education  are  not  officers  of  a  chartered  city  even 
though  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  city,  and  the  city  attorney  of  San  Diego  is  not 
authorized  by  the  charter  of  that  city  to  represent  the  board  of  education  or  the 
school  district.  When  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  whose  duty  it  was  to  repre- 
sent the  school  district  refused  to  do  so,  the  district  had  implied  power  to  engage  other 
counsel  in  pending  litigation. 

Ward  V.  San  Diego  School  Dist.,  265  Pac.  821,  Cal.,  Mar.  28,  1928. 

53.  An  initiative  ordinance  was  enacted  in  San  Diego  providing  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  tax  assessor  and  collector  b}^  county  officers  but  not  providing 
for  a  system  for  the  assessment,  levy  and  collection  of  city  taxes  by  the  county  officers, 
nor  for  changing  the  fiscal  year  of  the  city.  In  a  proceeding  in  mandate  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  ordinance  it  was  contended  that  the  ordinance  was  not  capable 
of  administrative  enforcement  by  reason  of  the  omissions  noted,  and  that  as  an 
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initiative  measure  it  was  not  subject  to  amendment  bj^  the  council.     It  was  held  that 
the  offices  might  be  consoUdated  without  necessaiily  providing  for  the  other  matters, 
and  that  if  the  council  had  the  power  to  make  such  provisions  their  legislative  discre- 
tion could  not  be  controlled  by  mandamus. 
Moore  v.  City  of  San  Diego,  265  Pac.  864,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Mar.  19, 

1928.     Hearing  denied  by  Sup.  Ct. 

5-4.  Under  the  law  of  California  the  United  States  have  exclusive  jilrisdiction  over 
criminal  offenses  on  lands  held  by  the  government  for  miUtaiy  pm'poses,  and  this 
includes  the  Soldiers  Home  at  SawteUe,  Calif. 
People  V.  Mouse,  265  Pac.  945,  Cal.,  Apr.  6,  1928. 

55.  The  finding  of  the  board  of  directors  of  an  irrigation  district  on  the  question 
of  benefits  to  lands  in  the  district  is  conclusive  on  the  courts,  and  will  not  be  reviewed 
in  a  proceeding  in  mandamus. 

J.  &  W.  C.  ShuU  v.  Merced  Irr.  Dist.,  265  Pac.  965,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  Mar.  10, 
1928.     Hearing  denied  by  Sup.  C^. 

56.  Contracts  for  public  printing  made  with  a  member  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors are  void  and  the  county  may  sue  for  the  recoveiy  of  money  paid  thereunder 
without  restoring  the  consideration  received. 

Shasta  Co.  vs.  Moody,  265  Pac.  1032,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  IMar.  30,  1928. 

57.  A  contract  under  which  a  city  undertakes  to  pay  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  a  criminal  investigation  throughout  the  county  is  void. 

An  ordinance  authorized  by  statute  relative  to  the  itemization  of  claims  has  the 
force  and  effect  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  and  may  not  be  suspended  or  ignored  by 


Armco 

Part  Circle  Culverts 

are  ideal  for  carrying  drainage 
waters  under  street  crossings, 
railroad  tracks  and  sidewalk  ap- 
proaches, frequently  dispensing 
with  far  more  expensive  and 
elaborate  forms  of  drainage. 

Armco  Part  Circle  Culverts 

are  easily  cleaned  and  require 
the  minimum  of  maintenance. 


Write  for  typical  Armco 
Part  Circle  Culvert  Plans. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

Los  Angeles  and  West  Berkeley 
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the  board  of  trustees.     Payments  under  such  a  contract  on  claims  not  complying  with 
the  ordinance  may  be  enjoined  by  a  taxpayer  resident  within  the  city. 
Chapman  v.  City  of  Fullerton,  265  Pac.  1035,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1,  Mar. 
29,  1928.     Hearing  denied  by  Sup.  Ct. 

58.  In  the  absence  of  statute  any  person  paying  taxes  erroneously  assessed 
against  property  of  the  United  States  is  a  mere  volunteer  and  cannot  recover  the 
amount  paid. 

Under  subdivision  5  (b),  Sec.  3898,  Political  Code  a  purchaser  at  a  tax  sale  who 
has  paid  part  of  the  amount  assessed  against  such  property  must  pay  the  remainder 
and  obtain  a  conveyance  of  the  property  from  the  tax  collector  before  he  may  obtain 
a  refund. 
Bell  V.  L.  A.  Co.,  265  Pac.  291,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  Apr.  3,  1928. 

59.  The  right  of  a  materialman  to  recover  on  bond  on  a  public  contract  under 
Public  Works  Bond  Act  does  not  depend  on  whether  contractor  could  recover  from 
public  body  under  contract,  but  is  governed  by  the  statute. 

Cooley  V.  Freeman,  266  Pac.  545,  Cal.,  Apr.  18,  1928. 

60.  A  cit}^  which  donates  land  to  the  United  States  for  a  canal  and  levee  to  aid 
in  the  improvement  of  a  navigable  river  is  not  liable  for  damage  to  abutting  lands 
from  waters  escaping  from  the  canal. 

Cory  vs.  City  of  Stockton,  266  Pac.  552,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  Apr.  4,  1928. 

61.  The  officers  of  a  municipahty  hold  funds  thereof  as  trustees  and  all  persons 
dealing  with  them  have  notice  of  the  trust.  If  money  is  unlawfully  paid  out  it  may 
be  recovered  from  the  payee  as  an  involuntary  trustee,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
that  the  city  officials  acted  under  legal  advice  in  making  the  payment. 

City  of  Petaluma  v.  Hickey,  266  Pac.  613,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  2,  Apr.  4,  1928. 

62.  The  power  given  the  board  of  supervisors  of  San  Francisco  by  the  charter 
to  make  and  enforce  poHce  regulations  does  not  authorize  the  exercise  of  all  the 
powers  comprehended  within  the  police  power  without  appropriate  legislation  pre- 
determining the  manner  of  its  exercise.  A  permit  to  continue  an  existing  livery 
stable  could  not  be  refused  except  in  compUance  with  the  ordinance  on  the  subject. 
Ryan  v.  Andriano,  266  Pac.  831,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  2,  Apr.  19,  1928. 

63.  A  sanitary  sewer  system  in  the  City  of  Long  Beach  converging  into  a  main 
trunk  crossing  the  boundary  of  the  hmits  of  Los  Angeles  and  connecting  with  a  sewer 
therein  held  properly  constructed  under  the  Boundaiy  Line  Act  as  amended  in  1927. 
Torson  v.  Fleming,  266  Pac.  845,  Dist.  Ct.  of  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  2,  Apr.  20,  1928. 

Hearing  denied  by  Sup.  Ct. 

64.  The  law  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  a  sale  to  the  state  for  dehnquent  taxes 
follows  through  all  proceedings  dependent  on  said  sale.  Sees.  3764,  3771  and  3785 
of  the  Political  Code  provide  a  complete  plan  for  the  sale  of  property  for  nonpayment 
of  taxes  and  must  be  read  together.  A  sale  in  1919  for  dehnquent  taxes  of  1913  was 
not  void  for  failure  to  mail  notice  of  sale  to  party  last  assessed  where  it  did  not  appear 
that  owner's  address  was  on  tax  roll  or  known  to  tax  collector,  or  that  notice  was  not 
mailed.  The  tax  deed  was  prima  facie  evidence  of  pubhcation  of  list  and  maihng 
notice.  On  contention  that  sale  was  made  more  than  28  days  after  first  pubhcation 
of  notice,  it  will  be  assumed  in  absence  of  contrary  showing  that  sale  was  begun  within 
proper  time  and  continued  from  day  to  day  till  date  of  sale. 

Scott  V.  Beck,  266  Pac.  951,  Cal.,  Apr.  20,  1928. 
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65.  Property  acquired  by  a  public  utility  district  within  a  reclamation  district, 
and  placed  in  public  use  is  thereafter  exempt  from  assessment  by  the  reclamation 
district. 

Rec.  Dist.  No.  684  v.  East  Bay  Mun.  Wt.  Dist.,  266  Pac.  969,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist., 

Apr.  19,  1928.     Hearing  denied  by  Sup.  Ct. 

66.  The  title  of  an  ordinance  is  no  part  thereof  and  does  not  affect  the  ordinance. 
Provisions  of  a  license  ordinance  imposing  a  revenue  license  are  not  void  because 

included  in  an  ordinance  also  imposing  regulatory  licenses,  nor  because  of  provisions 
for  revocation.  A  license  may  be  revoked  for  various  reasons  and  the  right  of  revo- 
cation does  not  stamp  a  license  as  a  police  measure. 

The  right  to  license  for  revenue  is  a  municipal  affair  under  Sees.  6  and  8  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  power  of  a  chartered  city  to  impose  such  a  license  upon  the  con- 
duct of  boxing  matches  could  not  be  and  was  not  abrogated  by  the  initiative  measure 
of  1924  providing  for  boxing  matches  in  the  state. 
Trebilcox  v.  Sacramento,  266  Pac.  1015,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  Apr.  24,  1928. 

Hearing  denied  by  Sup.  Ct. 

67.  The  purchase  of  lands  and  the  construction,  management  and  sale  of 
dwellings  for  persons  othei'^'ise  apt  to  live  in  slums  is  a  public  purpose. 

The  provisions  of  the  Los  Angeles  charter  for  a  housing  commission,  and  the 
issuance  of  bonds  to  be  secured  by  the  property  of  the  commission  without  submitting 
the  proposition  to  the  people  are  valid. 

The  members  of  the  housing  commission  are  public  officers,  and  if  the  provisions 
that  twelve  of  the  fifteen  must  be  holders  of  bonds  of  the  commission  are  void  as 
providing  for  the  control  of  public  property  by  private  persons  or  as  requiring  a  prop- 
erty quaMcation  for  public  office,  they  are  severable  from  the  remainder  of  the 
charter  and  may  be  disregarded. 
Wilmon  v.  Powell,  266  Pac.  1029,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  1.     Hearing  denied 

by  Sup.  Ct. 

68.  The  construction  of  the  Judah  Street  and  Duboce  tunnel  addition  to  the 
municipal  railway  system  in  San  Francisco  constitute  an  "extension"  of  the  system 
for  which  the  depreciation  fund  could  be  used  under  the  charter. 

Hunt  V.  Boyle,  267  Pac.  97,  Cal.,  May  7,  1928. 

69.  The  Exclusion  Act  of  1889  applies  to  the  exclusion  of  uninhabited  territory 
from  a  city  and  was  not  repealed  by  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1913. 

The  pendency  of  an  action  seeking  to  have  an  annexation  declared  invalid  does 
not  bar  a  proceeding  under  the  Act  of  1S89  to  exclude  the  same  territoiy  nor  render 
ineffective  an  election  held  in  the  course  of  such  pi'oceeding. 
Barnes  v.  City  Council  of  Long  Beach,  267  Pac.  318,  Cal.,  May  11,  1928. 

70.  The  court  may  take  judicial  notice  of  the  gi-owth  of  a  city. 

The  office  of  city  electrician  of  Sacramento  by  reason  of  its  increased  duties  and 
qualifications  is  not  the  same  office  as  that  formerly  known  as  superintendent  of  the 
fire  alarm  system  so  as  to  entitle  a  person  retired  from  the  latter  office  to  an  increase 
in  pension  based  on  the  salary  paid  the  incumbent  of  the  former. 
Watkins  v.  Pension  Bd.  of  Sacramento,  267  Pac.  323,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  May 

2,  1928. 

71.  It  is  incumbent  upon  a  defendant  in  an  action  in  eminent  domain  to  prove 
the  value  of  the  property  being  condemned. 
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It  is  error  to  ask  a  witness  concerning  details  of  all  transactions  participated  in 
l)y  witness  during  a  period  of  two  years  on  examination  in  chief. 
San  Francisco  v.  Tillman  Est.  Co.,   267  Pac.  327. 

72.  Where  a  city  charter  makes  no  provision  for  resale  of  property  sold  to  city 
for  taxes,  a  sale  by  the  tax  collector  in  the  manner  provided  by  Sees.  3764,  3771  and 
3785  of  Political  Code  is  void. 

Shook  V.  Baird,  267  Pac.  341,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1,  May  3,  1928. 

73.  The  statute  providing  for  the  recall  of  elective  officers  is  to  be  liberally  con- 
strued, and  a  recall  petition  is  not  insufficient  which  refers  to  the  officer  sought  to  be 
recalled  as  a  "member  of  the  board  of  trustees"  because  such  officer  is  designated  as  a 
councilman  in  the  Municipal  Corporation's  Act. 

Hilliker  v.  Board  of  Trustees,  267  Pac.  367,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  2,  May  2, 
1928.     Hearing  denied  by  Sup.  Ct. 

74.  The  costs  and  attorney  fees  to  which  a  defendant  is  entitled  under  Sec. 
1255a  Code  Civil  Procedure  on  abandonment  of  a  condemnation  suit,  are  those  which 
he  has  paid  or  is  bound  to  pay.  Where  attorney's  fee  was  contingent  upon  per- 
centage of  value  of  property  when  condemned,  no  fee  could  be  charged  the  city  when 
proceeding  is  abandoned. 

City  of  Long  Beach  v.  O'Donnell,  267  Pac.  585,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  2, 
May  15,  1928. 

75.  Failure  of  a  church  to  file  affidavit  as  to  use  of  propert}^  does  not  waive 
exemption  under  Constitution,  Art.  13,  Sec.  1}4  and  Political  Code,  Sec.  3611. 

1st  Methodist  Church  of  Santa  Monica  vs.  L.  A.  Co.,  267  Pac.  703,  Cal,  May  18,  1928. 

76.  The  requirement  of  Sec.  1609  Political  Code  that  probationaiy  teachers  be 
given  written  notice  of  discharge  on  or  before  the  10th  of  June  is  mandator}^  and 
verbal  notice  from  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  not  sufficient. 

Blalock  V.  Ridgway,  267  Pac.  713,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  2,  May  22,  1928. 

77.  Where  public  property  belonging  to  a  city  is  included  in  an  assessment  dis- 
trict under  the  Acquisition  and  Improvement  Act  of  1925,  the  obligation  of  the  city 
to  pay  the  assessments  is  an  indebtedness  or  liability  and  not  an  obligation  imposed 
by  law,  and  is  in  violation  of  Sec.  18  of  Art.  11  of  the  California  Constitution. 

City  of  Pasadena  v.  McAllaster,  267  Pac.  873,  Cal.,  May  28,  1928. 

78.  An  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  of  uncooked  meats  between  the  hours  of 
7  P.  IVI.  and  7  A.  M.  and  on  Sunday,  is  not  void  as  discriminatory  and  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  California  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

Ex  parte  Lowenthal,  267  Pac.  886,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  1,  May  25,  1928. 

79.  An  ordinance  relating  to  angle  parking  is  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
those  traveling  on  the  streets  as  well  as  those  parking  and  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Act. 

Flynn  v.  Bledsoe  Co.,  267  Pac.  887,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  May  22,  1928. 

80.  An  incinerator  in  a  school  yard  in  which  rubbish  is  burned  daily  constitutes 
a  "dangerous  or  .defective  condition"  of  the  grounds,  and  the  burning  of  rubbish 
while  children  were  playing  around  was  negligence  under  Public  Liability  Act  of  1923. 
Hufif  v.  Compton  School  Dist.,  267  Pac.  918,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  May  19,  1928. 

81.  Pueblo  lands  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  dedicated  for  park  purposes  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  may  be  used  for  a  tunnel  for  a  street  railroad  where  the 
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portion  so  used  was  little  frequented  and  such  use  would  not  interfere  with  the  custo- 
mary use  and  enjoyment  of  the  park. 

The  exclusion  of  public  and  church  property  from  the  assessment  district  did  not 
invalidate  the  assessment  as  the  finding  of  the  board  is  final  on  the  extent  of  the 
district. 

Participation  of  newly  elected  memljers  of  the  board  in  passage  of  resolution 
ordering  assessment  did  not  invalidate  it. 
Humphreys  v.  San  Francisco,  268  Pac.  389,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  1st  Dist.,  Div.  2,  May  21, 

1928. 

82.  A  ci\'il  service  employee  who  does  not  apply  for  investigation  of  discharge 
by  the  civil  senice  commission  as  authorized  by  charter,  is  not  entitled  to  mandate 
to  compel  reinstatement. 

Shannon  v.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  268  Pac.  399,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  1,  May 
31,  1928. 

83.  The  pro\'ision  of  the  Los  Angeles  charter  requiring  presentation  and  rejec- 
tion of  claim  before  bringing  suit,  applies  to  tort  as  well  as  contract  cases  and  is  valid. 
Continental  Ins.  Co.  vs.  City  of  L.  A.,  268  Pac.  920,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  2nd  Dist.,  Div.  2, 

June  16,  1928. 

84.  Payment  of  persons  to  do  surveying  required  of  a  county  surveyor  by  law 
would  increase  the  compensation  of  that  officer  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 
Severance  v.  BaU,  268  Pac.  1069,  Dist.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  June  29,  1928. 

85.  Under  the  Public  Liability  Act  of  1923  a  county  is  liable  for  the  death  of  a 
boy  drowned  through  failure  of  the  county  to  construct  guard  rails  on  a  bridge. 
The  fact  that  farmers  might  sometime  wish  to  move  hea\y  machinery  over  the 
bridge  does  not  excuse  county  from  protection  of  ordinary  travelers. 

Gorman  v.  Sacramento  Co.,  268  Pac.  1083  T^'st.  Ct.  Ap.,  3rd  Dist.,  June  21,  1928. 
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IS^ew  Orleans 

entertains  the  Nation 

The  Mardi  Gras— Janu- 
ary 7  to  February  12— is 
New  Orleans'  invitation  to 
the  world  to  come  and  en- 
joy life.  Days  and  nights  of 
picturesque  revelry. 

And  this  spectacle,  which 
attracts  thousands  of  visitors 
each  year,  can  be  a  joyous 
part  of  your  trip  east — when 
you  go  via  Southern  Pacific's 
Sunset  Route. 

The  Sunset  Route  is 
startling  in  its  vivid  con- 
trasts. Los  Angeles,  through 
the  strangeness  of  the  desert 
to  Phoenix.  A  one  day 
motor  side-trip  takes  you 
over  the  famous  Apache 
Trail.  Next  El  Paso  (10 
days  stopover ) ,  with  Juarez, 
Old  Mexico,  just  5  minutes 
away.  Across  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  Then  New  Or- 
leans. Thence  by  rail  to  your 
midwest  or  eastern  destina- 
tion or  via  Southern  Pacific 
steamship  to  New  York. 

And  this  is  but  one  of 
Southern  Pacific's  4  great 
routes  to  the  east.  Go  this 
way,  return  another. 

Southern 
PatiMc 


Compensation  Insurance 

The  City  of  Alameda,  the  same  as  any 
other  employer,  is  compelled  by  state 
law  to  compensate  employees  who  are 
injured  in  line  of  duty.  For  five  years 
the  city  carried  compensation  insurance 
with  the  State  Compensation  Insurance 
Fund,  during  which  time  it  paid  out 
^17,319. 27  in  net  premiums,  while  the 
actual  losses  for  the  same  period  were 
only  $2,777.00.  The  City  Council,  as  a 
result,  decided  that  the  city  should  carry 
its  own  compensation  insurance,  and  on 
August  15,  1922,  created  the  Compensa- 
tion Insurance  Fund.  By  substantial 
annual  appropriations  a  reserve  fund  is 
being  built  up  until  such  a  fund  is  ac- 
cumulated which  will  be  fully  adequate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  state  law. 
This  reserve  fund  is  put  out  at  interest 
at  not  less  than  4  per  cent  per  annum. 
This  fund  is  inviolate  and  cannot  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose.  On  June  30,  1928, 
this  Compensation  Insurance  Reserve 
Fund  contained  $27,591.34.  During  the 
fiscal  year  there  was  paid  out  of  this  fund 
as  compensation  for  injuries  $1,396.76 
to  twenty-two  individual  employees. 


F.  S.McGINNIS 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 

San  Francisco 


Where  City  Planning  Should  Begin 
A  phase  of  city  planning  seldom  stressed 
is  its  value  to  small  towns.  The  best 
place  to  begin  the  study  and  application 
of  city  planning  principles  is  in  the  flag 
station  having  a  population  of  seventeen 
souls.  Every  town  must  have  a  begin- 
ning; every  town  is  entitled  to  dream  of  a 
grand  future;  every  town  that  plans  at 
the  start  so  that  nothing  fundamental 
ever  will  have  to  be  revised  and  so  that 
its  growth  is  organized,  will  be,  at  any 
stage,  a  more  economically  built  and  ad- 
ministered town,  a  more  comfortable 
and  attractive  town,  and  a  pleasanter 
town  than  the  usual  community  having 
no  definite  aim  and  no  plan  to  work  to. 

H.  D.  SLATER, 
Former   Chairman,   City   Plan   Commis- 
sion, El  Paso,  Texas. 
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N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 
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HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.        westalImeda        SAN  FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  COMPANY 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
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FOR   PERMANENCE 

USE 
VITRIFIED    CLAY   PIPE 

FOR 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  Culverts,  Irrigation,  etc. 

For  the  asking,  you  may  have  our  catalog,  or  the  advice  of 
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GLADDING,  McBEAN  &  CO. 
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